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THE  NEW   YORK   ELECTION. 


Whence  the  ctuae  o{  the  unexpected  defeat  which  the  Democratic 
party,  in  the  raidst  of  ite  sweeping  march  of  victory  in  all  other 
quarters,  has  recently  had  to  sustain  in  the  great  Stale  of  New 
York  T  This  is  an  interesting  question  ;  and  we  apprehend  that  in 
it;  solution  will  be  found  involved  a  lesson  of  the  philosophy  of 
politics  and  parties,  well  worth,  if  rightly  rend  and  wisely  heeded, 
the  price  of  an  election  tosL  It  is  a  question  which  it  need  costua 
no  effort  to  consider  with  the  entire  calmness  and  candor  of  disia- 
terealedness.  The  general  series  of  triumphs  of  this  fall  to  which 
this  reverse  was  the  first  exception — that  single  exception  which 
proverbislly  but  proves  the  rule — has  placed  our  party  and  came  set 
high  abow  the  possible  reach  of  danger  to  its  renewed  and  con- 
firmed ascendency,  that  we  can  well  afford  to  approach  this  ques- 
tion in  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness  and  openness;  and  to  look  with 
the  nme  severe  eye  of  abstract  justice  upon  the  faults  of  friends  as 
of  foes. 

In  our  last  January  Number,  in  some  remarks  on  the  previous 
election  in  this  State,  we  anticiimted  the  recovery  of  the  State  by 
the  Democratic  parly,  at  the  succeeding  election.  -The  event  has 
partially,  though  not  entirely,  disappointed  that  anticipation.  The 
majority  by  which  the  Whigs  then  swept  the  State  has  been  re- 
duced between  five  and  six  thousand.  The  aggregate  Democratic 
vote  has  been  increased  by  upwards  of  forty-two  thousand,  being 
actual  It  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  thousand  more  than  in  1936) 
when  the  Democratic  majority  was  upwards  of  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand. Oar  expectation  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Administration 
policy,  and  of  the  recovery  of  its  lost  ground  by  the  Democratic 
party,  has  thus  been  verified,  though  not  to  the  extent  then  antici- 
pated  from  the  reaction  after  a  similar  overthrow  in  l824-'36.  Ila 
eonsummatton  must  cost  two  years — perhaps  three — instead  of  onfl. 
The  diaappoiBtment  of  our' anticipation  has  eonsisted  in  the  untx- 
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pected  increase  of  the  Whig  vote  abov<j  that  of  last  year.Jieing 
nearly  thirty-seven  thousand  votes,  while  the  Democratic  increase 
has  been,  as  above  staled,  upwards  oT  forly-two  thousand,  leaving 
still  a  Whig  majority  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand. 

The  disappointment  naturally  felt  at  this  result  was  vastly  in- 
'  crcasei]  by  tliE^  eiiraordiniiry  contrast  eThibiled  in  almost  ah  the 
other  elcciions  iliroiighout  [lie  Unliin.  The  results  of  these  had 
equally  surprised  both  parties,  exhibiting  so  much  earlier  than  was 
expected  by  the  most  sanguine,  the  dcvelopement  of  that  great 
popular  nuvemenl  in  siippurt  of  the  policy  of  the  Administration, 
.which  we  had  always,  in  the  darkest  hour,  regarded  as  certain  and 
inevitable — a  movement  which  from  its  nature  can  never  be  arrest' 
ed  and  turned  backward. 

Without  enumerating  all  the  States  whose  elections  afTorded  desi- 
sive  victories  to  the  Administration,  if  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  came  round  of  their  own  accord  (in  the  case 
of  some  of  ihem  entirely  unexpectedly)  to  its  support,  under  all  the 
apparent  disadvantajies  of  its  position,  what  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  New  York!  The  exulting  anlicipstion  of  triumph  was  thu8 
'  wrought  so  high,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  disappointment 
created  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  which  caused  the  accents  of 
doubt  and  alarm  to  be  heard  in  some  quarters,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  general  issue  of  all  the  elections  exhibited  one  of  the  finest 
of  parly  triumphs  ever  achieved  witliin  our  history,  and  established, 
ns  before  remarked,  the  ascendency  of  the  present  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration and  policy,  high  on  a  ground  of  impregnable  security 
which  certainly  a  year  ago  we  had  not  ventured  to  dream  of  so 
soon  attaining.  However,  the  very  contrast  of  the  exception  in  the 
case  of  New  York  will  serve  to  bring  out  into  bolder  relief  the 
peculiar  causes  to  which  alone  it  can  be  ascribed  ;  and  thus  to 
Blrenglhen  the  moral  of  political  truth  to  be  derived  from  it. 

We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  upon  the  means  which  were  strained 
In  tlie  utmost — am!  to  a  degree  entirely  unprecedented— by  the 
Whig  party  ta  cairy  the  election.  These  have  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained and  exposed  1)y  the  newspaper  press.  From  many  details 
of  private  information  we  have  received,  we  are  satisfied  of  the 
substantial  truth  of  the  charge  of  a  more  lavish  and  corrupt  use  of 
money  than  has  ever  before  been  attempted  to  influence  an  eieclioii. 
This  election  was  confessedly  the  last  chance  of  that  party.  This 
lost,  and  every  shadow  of  hope,  or  inducement  to  attempt  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  stiuggle,  was  gone.  The  exertions  to  be  made  for  thil 
last  rally,  and  the  heavy  contributions  of  money,  by  those  indivi- 
daals  and  classes  host  able  and  willing  to  contribute  freely  to  such 
a  purpose,  were  of  course  proportionate  to  the  vital  importance  of 
the  stake.  That  the  sums  thus  raised  were  of  enormous  amount, 
we  have  neveT  seen  directly  denied  bythe  Whig  press, .though  the 
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charge  has  been  consUntlf  and  poinledly  urged.  It  has  been  in 
several  instances  plainly  evadeU  and  parried  without  a  denial^vhile 
in  private  the  admiaaion  has  been  frequently  ami  freely  made.  The 
mode  in  which  such  an  influence  was  made  to  bear  efTeciivcly  on 
the  elec^on,  was  simple  in  its  tneatis  and  grand  in  it;  conibinatiori. 
The  most  admirable  party  organization  was  carried  out  ihroug|i  the. 
State,  by  school  districts,  of  which  ihere  are  not  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand. By  an  analysis  of  the  state  of  parlies  in  a  district,  the  exact 
number  could  be  ascertained  of  individuals  in  it  open  to  this  influ- 
ence,  in  any  of  the  thousand  forms  it  may  so  easily  assume.  The 
ftllotmeiilof  theseto  (hecareof  a  suitable  committee,  could  scarcely 
ftil  to  secure  ■  large  proportion  of  them;  while  an  average  nf  but 
three  or  four  in  each  district  thus  influenced,  under  the  application 
of  this  machinery,  organized  before  the  knowledge  of  the  general 
course  of  the  elections  elsewhere,  wnuld  make  an  aggregate  of 
thirty  or  forty  thmisand  over  the  State  at  large.  However,  all  this 
we  pass  over,  and  can  affard  no  more  ihan  an  allusion  to  the  other  ■ 
causes  of  local  influence,  which  it  is  well  known  have  been  most 
efficiently  plied  against  the  Democratic  parly — the  question  of  sma\l 
hilla,  which  was  made  the  principal  issue  in  many  parts — the  "  Pa-  \ 
triot"  excitement  along  the  northern  tier  of  counties — the  New 
York  and  Erie  Rail  Road  question  throughout  the  southern — the 
old  Anli<Masonry  of  the  West,  and  Political  Abolitionism  organ- 
ized distinctly  as  an  active  and  zealous  party.  All  these  we  pass 
over;  for  the  true  question  is,  why  was  not  the  Democratic  party 
triumphant  in  spite  of  all  these  influences,  on  the  strength  of  its 
ipreat  popular  principles,  which  in  all  the  other  elections  have 
been  seen  to  produce  such  signal  results  t  This  is  the  true  ques- 
tion ;  and  its  answer  must  be  found  in  the  internal  weakness. 
proceeding  from  some  long  and  deeply  operative  cause,  of  the  De- 
mocratic party  itself  in  that  State.  ^  , 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  Democratic  party  had  held  ■ 
too  long  and  too  absolute  an  ascendency  in  the  State;  and  had  not 
been  entirely  exempt  from  that  corrupting  influnce  upon  the 
purity  of  its  first  principles,  generally  incident  to  the  Vm  lon^  pos- 
sesflion  of  undisputed  power,  A  thorough  agitation  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  old  established  order  of  things  had  become  necessary, 
and  perhaps  on  the  whole,  as  an  unavoidable  destiny,  ought 
earcely  to  be  regretted.  That  of  the  preceding  election  was 
not  enough.  The  mere  fright  of  (hat  defeat  would  scarcely 
have  been  a  sufficient  penalty  to  pay  for  the  loni;  course  of  er- 
roneous legislation  and  government,  in  the  building  up  of  that 
stupendous  pyramid  of  chartered  interests,  which  has  since,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  proved  the  weight  that  hns  broken  it 
down.  We  impute  no  corrupt  or  intentional  impropriety  in  this 
remark;  for  both  parties  co-oporatcd  in  it,  and  the  public  opinion 
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on  the  flul^ect,  by  the  light  of  which  we  can  now  review  that  pe- 
riod, had  not  then -been  developed,  by  time  and  the  progress  of 
events,  to  its  pregerH  point  of  maturity.  Still  the  State  ailminig- 
(ration  in  power  had  of  course  to  bear  its  responsibility  and  its 
consequences.  Out  of  this  state  of  things  grew  necessarily  a  loo 
thorough  and  strongly  marked  party  organization  on  both  sides, 
which  placed  the  two  hulres  of  the  population  in  a  decided,  constant, 
and  broadly  defined  relation  of  hostility  toward'!  each  other,  without 
the  balance  of  any  very  considerable  neutral  class,  or  jtiste-milteis, 
between  them.  The  consequence  was,  such  sn  implacable  oppo- 
■ition  of  the  one  half  to  the  established  Slate  administration,  under 
the  popular  designation  of  "  (he  Regency,"  as  made  it  impossible 
erer  to  bring  over  any  portion  of  them  to  its  support,  in  »ny  new 
combination  of  events,  svithout  a  more  thorough  reform  of  the  old 
system  of  things,  with  a  deep  agitation  of  the  elements  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  first  principles,  than  could  rationally  be  expected.     No 

,  majority  ought  ever  so  to  use  its  power  as  to  array  against  Jt  so  for- 
midable a  minority,  in  such  an  altitude  of  unanimous  and  implaca- 
ble hostility ;  and  this  effect  would  never  be  produced  by  the  mere 
strict  adherancc  to  decided  and  uncompromising  principlee  of  a 
true  democratic  character,  for  unquestionably  the  majority  of  the 
mass  of  all  large  parlies  in  this  country  must  be  democratic  at 
heart.  It  then  places  itself  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  any  section  of 
its  own  numbers,  however  small,  who  may  choose  to  secede  from 
the  main  body,  without  any  other  available  resources,  in  a  large 
neutral  class  or  in  the  moderate  and  liberal  portion  of  its  opponents, 
from  which  to  draw  a  compensation  for  such  a  defection. 

In  this  state  of  things,  what  was  the  course  adopted  in  the  late 
crisis,  and  through  the  period  of  stnigglef  oil  owing  the  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  of  1837!  The  mistaken  idea  was  taken  up  of  "re-uni'fm^ 
the  party" — as  if  such  a  body  as  the  Conservatives,  with  alt  the 

t  motives,  interests,  and  feelings,  which  had  attended  their  secession, 
could  possibly  be  brought  back  to  a  sound  and  healthy  reunion ! 
The  true  policy  would  have  been,  not  to  undertake  the  impossible 
task  of  mending,  but  to  re-construct,  from  the  foundations,  anew. 

■  In  Ohio,  for  in&lance,  a  very  different  state  of  things  existed,  and  a 
Very  different  course  was  pursued.  Instead  of  attempting  a  guasi 
compromise  between  the  conflicting  opinions  in  the  Democratic 
party  itself,  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration were  freely,  deeply,  and  thoroughly  probed  and  dis- 
cussed, with  the  object  of  convincing  the  neutral  and  the  moderate 
of  the  opposition  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  to  bring  over  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  the  honest  and  sound-minded  farmers  from  the  maia 
body  of  the  latter,  to  convert  the  strong  Whig  majority  of  the 
preceding  election  into  as  strong  a  Democratic  majority.  In  Ten- 
neasee,  a  similar  course  ia  rapidly  and  decisively  achieving  the 
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nme  KBulL  In  New  York,  the  Stat^HdminislratioR  representing 
entirely  the  old  order  of  things,  and  the  ol^  ideas,  aeain  •ppealed 
to  the  people  to  be  continued  ill  power  at  the  Jicad  pf  the  new;  or 
niher,  not  to  the  people,  but  to  its  party,  and  eepecialljr  ta  tfa&t 
fraction  of  it  which  it  ouglit  M  hare  known  was  irrecoTerabl^  and 
forever  lost  to  it.  The  marked  difference  between  the  course  of 
Ihe  Federal  administration  and  that  of  the  State,  during  the  precede 
ing  crisis  »ad  struggle,  was  a  fatal  weakness  to  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  9tate.  It  was  as  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Al 
such  periods  men  require  something  decided,  strong,  and  simple,  to 
engage  their  faror  and  arouse  their  enthusiaara.  Weakness,  va- 
cillation, and,  above  all,  any  liability  to  the  mere  siupicioa  of 
double,  dealing,  could  not  but  be  fatal  at  such  a  period.  The 
Divorce  of  Bank  and  State  was  the  great  issue — and  it  was  not  met 
fully  and  frankly  in  the  face  by  the  3tale  administration ;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  professed  to  identify  itself  with  the  decided  policy 
and  principles  of  the  federal  administration.  It  miscalculated  the 
etrength  of  the  sentiment  of  party  luyalty,  by  which  it  sought  to 
recombine  the  old  worn-out  system  out  of,  subs  tan  lially,  the  same 
materials  that  had  fallen  asunder  by  their  own  natural  antipathy ; 
and  to  revive  an  old  party  organization  which  had  run  its  destined 
course,  and  had  become  ripe  in  the  fulness  of  time  for  that  dissolu- 
tion, to  be  followed  by  a  reintegration  on  its  original  principles, 
which  seems  the  appointed  lot  of  all  artificial  human  creations. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  this  election,  we  have  not  the  least 
misgivings  as  to  the  Presidential  vote  of  New  York  in  1840,  to 
■well  the  Democratic  majority,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  will 
be  decisive  whether  with  or  without  it  The  Democracy  of  the  ' 
State  is  perfectly  sound,  and  will  be  renewed  by  this  period  of 
atonement  and  purificaiion.  Strong  as  is  the  eommereial  interest 
in  that  State,  which  ivas  combined  and  brnught  to  bear,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  election,  with  an  efGciency  and  activity  unprece- 
dented before,  yet  the  cause  of  Federalism  and  a  National  Bank  has 
no  better  chance  in  the  Empire  Stale  than  it  had  three  years  ago. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Whigs  themselves  found  it  necessary  before 
the  election  to  disavow  the  advocacy,  as  a  party,  of  a  national  bank,^ 
and  to  pay  a  heavier  price  in  the  use  of  means  ttf' carry  the  election. 
«nd  in  the  consumption  of  political  capital  by  the  disavowal  of  all 
ifaeir  old  distinctive  principles,  than  the  victory  was  worth.  Though 
we  regret  the  issue,  on  variuus  accounts,  and  especially  for  the 
take  of  a  number  of  individuals  connected  with  the  State  adminis 
tiation,  for  whose  personal  and  political  worth  we  have  ^9  highest 
respect,  yet  on  the  whole — safe  as  are  the  policy  and  cause  at  the 
Federal  administration  above  the  reach  of  danger  from  its  influ* 
«nce — we  see  many  reasons  to  reconcile  us  to  it;  and  have  no  ap- 
prebensioiu  that  a  Whig  ascendency  of  a  year  or  two  can  have  it 
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ID  its  power  to  do  any  serionB  injury  to  the  State,  or  to  die  >tHl 
progressive  march  of  the  principles  of  Demoeracy. 

From  our  very  narrow  limitation  of  space  for  the  present  Articlet 
we  have  been  able  only  to  allnde  in  general  terms  to  our  leading 
idea»  of  the  cauiea  of  the  fall  of  Gov.  Marcy's  ■(tininislration. 
Put  forth  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  candor  and  truth,  and  referring  only 
to  ihf  general  principles  of  the  philoBophy  of  party  politics,  ve 
triiBt  that  no  expresiiion  that  we  have  used  will  be  received  in  an 
offensive  sense  by  any.  Our  single  object  is,  to  promote  the  causs 
of  the  troth  and  the  right,  and  to  deduce,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  other  States,  the  warning  moral  and  lessott 
contained  in  the  example  of  New  York. 


THE  CANADA  QUESTION. 


SXCOND   AKTICLE. 

In  our  January  Number  of  last  year,  in  as  Article  under  the 
above  title,  we  presented  a  general  view  of  the  issue,  between  the 
discontented  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Canadas  and  the  British 
colonial  government,  which,  after  so  long  and  deeply  agitating  the 
country,  seemed  at  last  to  have  sought  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  as 
the  hsl  r«90rt.  Without  retracing  the  ground  there  gone  over,  the 
progress  of  events  since  that  periiwl  has  given  rise  to  several  ques* 
lions  and  topics,  connected  with  the  same  subject,  to  which  it 
becomes  proper  for  us  to  devote  a  second  Article  under  the  same 
title. 

The  Administration  has  been  severely  assailed  from  many  quar- 
ters for  the  strong  course  which  has  been  deemed  by  it  right  and  pro- 
per in  itself,  and  due  to  the  national  honor  and  good  faith,  to  pursuo 
in  relation  to  this, struggle.  The  performance  of  its  necessarily 
tinpopular  duty  in  maintaining  the  only  proper  altitude  for  our  Go- 
vernment and  oar  people,  has  been  seen  to  exert  a  decided  adverse 
ititlupnce  to  its  political  interests  in  the  elections.  On  one 
point  only,  where  the  Executive  of  the  State  happened  to  be  a  Whig, 
he  and  his  parly  had  to  bear  the  disadvantage  of  the  local  excitement 
growing  out  of  sympathies  with  the  cause  and  fortunes  of  the  "Pa- 
triots." Along  all  the  rest  of  the  frontier,  where  the  reverse  waa 
the  case,  lliat  influence  unquestionably  has  told  with  a  very  serious 
cfiect  against  the  Administration.  Such  must  always  be  the  lot  of 
any  Executive  that  is  placed  in  sucha  situation  as  to  be  compelled, 
by  the  highest  considerations,  to  oppose  itself  sternly  to  sny  loc«l 
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current  of  excitement  of  such  a  nature;  and  since  it  cannot  be 
averted,  it  is  idle  to  complnin  of  it  as  it  would  be  weakness  to 
shrink  from  it.  The  general  good  sense  of  the  broad  mass  of  the 
community  may  safely  be  relied  upon  to  sustain  it,  in  a  course  so 
nnequiTocally  approved  by  all  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Two  charges  are,  however,  brought  against  it,  under  which  those 
who  approve  and  sustain  its  course  can  scarcely  be  expected  |o  sit 
down  in  silent  patience.  The  one  is,  that  it  is  by  a  pusillanimous 
dread  of  the  power  of  England  that  this  course  is  dictated.  The 
other,  that  it  is  prompted  by,  and  implies,  an  antipathy  to  a  cause  of 
popularrightsnearly  analogous  to  that  of  our  own  Revolution,  which 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  first  principles  and  natural  sentiments 
uf  a  true  democracy.  Both  of  these  imputations  are  equally  baseless, 
and  equally  incofisistent  with  the  position  distinctly  assumed  in 
the  late  general  Message  of  the  President. 

In  support  of  the  former,  we  generally  hear  adduced  the  contrast 
between  the  vigor  and  efficiency  displayed  by  (he  Government  in 
the  case  of  Canada  and  that  of  Texas, — in  disregard  of  the  obvious 
foci,  that  it  was  the  very  experience  acquired  in  the  case  nf  Texas 
tbat  pointed  out  the  proper  line  of  duty  in  the  present ;  aflbrding  as 
it  did  a  demonstration  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  then  existing 
laws, — which  it  has  been  amply  proved  were  enforced  to  the  utmost 
extent  possible.  While  at  the  same  lime  was  shown  the  success  with 
which  en  actual  tvar  might  be  levied  by  individual  enterprise,  excited 
by  the  tempting  allurement  of  a  distribution  of  spfiil  and  lan^, 
against  a  country  to  which  we  were  bound  by  solemn  treaty  guaran-. 
tees  of  peace  and  friendship ;  t<ie  facility  with  which  a  succMsful  in- 
vasion might  be  made  of  ils  territory,  to  make  a  revolution  to  which 
its  own  malcontent  population  was  inadequate  ;  and  with  whick 
might  be  perpetrated  with  impunity  a  great  national  crime,  which, 
whatever  palliation  we  may  find  in  circumstances,  or  whatever  Jus- 
tification in  success,  the  impartial  pen  of  history  must  always  record 
M  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  it  has  been  well  termed,  the 
robbery  of  a  realm. 

But,  unable  as  the  weak  and  humble  power  of  Mexico  was  in  that 
case  to  prevent  or  punish  the  wrong  done  her,  it  is  utterly  untrue 
tbat  our  Government  was  under  the  least  sinister  influence  from 
that  consideration,  to  connive  at  the  private  war  which  was  levied 
againsther  bya  portion  ofour  citizens,  with  such  successful  boldness 
■8  must  certainly  place  it,  for  all  lime  to  come,  at  the  very  head  of  the 
record  of  American  land-speculations.  The  existing  laws  were,  as 
we  have  already  insisted,  and  as  has  been  amply  shown  elsewhere, 
carried  into  execution  to  the  utmost  extent  possible.  And  not  only 
was  the  necessity  proved  by  that  experience,  of  a  greatly  increased 
Executive  energy,  to  enforce  the  nenlralily  which  higher  considera- 
Uons  were  inadequate  to  cause  to  be  respected,  btit  in  (he  preseut 
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iOBtince  the  moliveB  stimulating  the  Government  to  the  utmof  t  zeal 
and  care  were  greatly  increased,  in  the  altered  circumBtancea  of  the 
coDtesL  In  the  former  case  the  insurgent  population  consisted  eo- 
lirely  of  American  citizens  who  had  been  attracted  to  settle  in  the 
country  by  the  inviiation  of  the  Mexican  government  itself,  accom- 
panied with  the  guarantee  of  eBsential  rights  afterwards  unscrupn* 
lously  trampled  on.  That  population  was  so  directly  connected  by 
ties  of  blood,  with  our  own  people,  that  it  w<is  idle  to  attempt  the  vaia 
task  of  sliding,  or  arresting  by  process  of  law,  the  feelings  of  nature 
which  prompted  thousands  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  the  handful  of 
their  friends  and  relations,  from  what  threatened  to  be  ■  war  of 
extermination.  The  vast  extent  of  wild  unexplored  frontier  between 
the  two  countries,  rendering  it  impussible  to  interpose  with  any 
effect — the  unanimity  and  ardor  of  the  public  sentiment  throughout 
all  that  part  of  the  Union,  which  must  have  frustrated  the  strongest 
laws — the  absence  of  the  immediate  danger  of  calling  forth  border 
retaliations,  to  embroil  the  government  and  plunge  the  country  in  a 
state  of  actual  war — the  fact  that  the  province  was  in  the  unquea- 
tionable  de  facto  possession  of  the  insurgent  population,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  enter  into  the  intentions  with  which  men  might 
undertake  to  proceed  to  join  them,  whether  those  of  the  peaceful 
emigrant,  or  the  military  adventurer — certainly  the  candid  observer 
must  recognise,  in  the  contrast  presented  between  this  combination 
•of  circumstances,  and  that  existing  on  our  northern  frontier — 
together  with  the  benc6t  of  the  experience  already  adverted  to — an 
ample  explanation  of  the  difference  observable  in  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  the  two  cases. 

So  far  as  fear  of  war  is  concerned,  we  are  well  convinced  that 
such  an  apprehension  is  no  more  to  be  entertained  in  the  case 
of  England  than  it  was  in  that  of  Mexico.  For  why  should  we 
fear  such  a  war?  We  are  surprised  that  any  man  of  sense 
could  entertain  the  idea.  It  appears  to  us  too  plainly  evident 
to  call  for  proof,  that  England  would  not,  durst  not,  could  not, 
engage  in  such  a  war.  She  is  more,  far  more,  dependent  on 
us,  in  a  commercial  and  industrial  point  of  view,  than  we  on 
her.  The  day  of  England's  palmy  pride  and  power  has  begun 
sensibly  to  decline — never  tn  all  probability  to  dawn  again. 
The  world  is  no  longer,  as  in  former  years,  dependent  on  that 
prodigious  steam  power  of  manufacturing  industry  and  skill 
which  she  was  able,  by  the  start  early  given  her  by  the  moral 
advantages  of  her  liberal  institutions,  and  the  long  general  wars 
that  harassed  and  devaslated  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  concentrate 
within  her  narrow  rock-bound  limits.  Her  monopoly  is  begin- 
ning to  be  broken  up,  and  England  is  no  longer  the  common  work- 
shop of  the  world.  The  other  nations  are  now  manufacturing 
for  themselves.    The  modern  developement  and  diffusion  of  sci- 
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ence,  and  of. the  principles  of  political  economy,  has  Tsstl;  ciir.  * 
tailed,  and  is  daily  diminisliing,  her  advantages  orer  other  natiola^ 
while  the  heary  clogs  and  disadvanlnrreg  which  b  fearful  accumula- 
tion of  misgnrernment  has  gathered  around  her,  are  beginning  to  ' 
make  themselres  sensibly  felt,  in  the  open  competition  to  whici)  the 
general  peace  that  has  so  long  prevuiled  snbjecis  her. 

In  the  progress  of  manufncturcs  in  other  tiatioiia,  the  mine  is  rapidly 
■drancingand  spreading,  that  is  sapping  the  foundations  of  that  stu- 
pendous but  hollow  pyramid  of  greatness  and  wealth.  And  aa  for 
the  artificial  stimulus  of  paper-money,  which  has  so  long  sustained 
her  in  her  magniliceut  career  of  power  and  splendor,  she  has 
already  used  it  to  the  utmost ;  and  from  its  nature,  when  once 
strained  and  exhausted,  as  it  has  been  in  this  instance,  it  can  never 
be  arailable  again.  She  has  already  borrowed  about  four  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  of  posterity,  on  paper  credit,  and  not  only  can 
■be  borrow  no  morft,  but  an  awful  murmur  is  beginning  to  rise  ■ 
from  the  vast  and  dark  (lepilis  of  her  oppressed  millionB,  question- 
ing the  rightfulnesb  and  lawfulneasof  that  debt  already  conlraeled,  or 
rather  imposed,  and  impeaching  it  as  essentially  vitiated  by  fraud — 
the  worst  of  frauds,  a  frauU  against  a  nation.  Men  are  already  begin- 
ning to  tremble  and  quake  at  that  boding  sound  which  is  slowly 
spreading  and  swelling  upward,  till  it  is  destined  to  break  forth  in 
blunders  of  the  righteous  wrath  of  a  people,  and  to  consummate  a 
sublime  act  which  shall  forever  remain  a  memorable  example  \fi  * 
nations  and  their  rulers. 

Thus  situated,  can  any  one  suppose  such  a  thing  possible  as  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  England  against  the  United  Statriti  I 
Suppose  the  case,  that,  in  the  contest  between  the  government  and 
the  malcontents  in  the  Canadas,  we  had  fullowed  the  precedent 
recently  set  by  England  herself  in  the  case  of  Spain,  and  frequently 
on  former  occasions ;  and,  without  taking  sides — as  a  government, 
wielding  the  national  resources  and  national  arms — with  either  party, 
had  folded  onr  arms,  declaring  it  hostile  to  the  genius  of  our  insti- 
tutions to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  citizen,  and  had  allowed 
both  parties  to  collect  and  organize  recruits  and  means  within  oar 
territories  ad  libitum,  and  to  go  and  fight  out  their  battle  on  their 
own  soil  as  they  best  might, — could  England  have  pronounced  it  just 
canseofwart  She,  at  least,  plainly  could  not;  and  anattack  nn  her 
part  would  have  been  a  war  of  aggression.  And  for  what  object  I  To 
maintain  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  an  expensive,  inglorious,  and 
really  mutually  disadvantngemH,  colonial  dominion  over  an  unwill- 
ling  people.  'Wonld  an  English  government,  bound  over  as  it  is 
(in  Canning's  well  known  saying)  in  eight  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  to  keep  the  peace,  dare  to  venture  upon  such  a  warT 
And  if  they  should,  would  the  English  people,  the  Radical  mil- 
lioas— sided  in  this  instance  by  the  coincident  interest  of  the 
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moneyed  commercial,  «ntl  manuractiiring  inlluencei, — for  a  mo* 
menl  lulerate  the  idea?  To  both  questions  we  can  hare  no 
hexiiation  in  returnint;  an  equally  unequivocal  negative.  And 
moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  the  very  act  would  be  the  instant  signal 
fur  the  emancipation  of  the  Canadas,  and  probably  ell  her  other 
North  American  colonies — the  preservation  of  which  is  supposed 
as  the  very  object  uf  such  ■  war. 

Some  of  the  Patriots  tliemHelves  urge  these  considerations  on  us, 
as  decisive  that  we  can  have  nothing  to  apprehend  on  this  score, 
b)it  rather  every  thing  to  gain.  They  are  right  in  their  premises, 
bnt  mistaken  in  supposing  us  isnorant  of  them,  or  insensible  to 
their  lorce.  They  wouM  also  be  right  in  their  inference,  of  what 
would  be  the  natural  course  Tor  us  to  adopt,  if  they  were  addressing 
their  arguments  to  one  of  the  old  European  powers  whose  poli- 
lical  systems,  and  principles  of  policy  directing  iheir  foreign  rela- 
tions, were  essentially  different  from  ours.  They  may  put  the  case 
(an  impossible  one,  but  slill  an  imaginable  one)  of  the  relative 
attitudes  of  the  two  countries  being  reversed,  and  ask,  whether 
'  England  would  pursue  a  similar  course  to  enforce  a  rigid  non-inter- 
ference, on  the  part  even  of  the  individual,  cilizen,  to  the  extent 
adopted  by  us.  And  we  are  willing  frankly  to  answer,  that  we  do 
not  believe  she  would.  Yet  does  not  that  admission  affect  in  the 
least  degree  the  grounds  on  which  we  stand  ;  nor  impugn  the  deter- 
mination to  which  we  are  led,  taking  counsel  onlyofour  own  bonor, 
our  own  good  faith,  and  the  conKecrated  and  invaluable  principles 
of  onr  own  system  of  foreign  policy. 

'The  first  principles  of  our  foreign  policy— the  only  ones — are 
peace  and  good-fatlh.  'We  are  a  commercial  and  industrious  peo- 
ple, and  all  we  have  tn  desire  is  freedom  of  trade,  on  the  principle 
of  reciprocity,  undisturbed  by  any  entangling  connection,  direct  or 
indirect,  avowed  or  implied,  with  the  difficulties  and  agitations, 
whether  internal  or  external,  of  forni^n  nations.  For  this  purpose 
we  recognize  all  governments  de  facto,  anrl  treat  them  with  one 
uniform  rule,  whether  they  chance  Co  be  the  most  despotic  of  tyran- 
nies, or  the  freest  and  happiest  of  republics.  Nor  ought  we  to 
be  tempted  to  a  deviation  from  it,  in  any  instance,  by  the  ftrdor 
of  approbation  and  sympathy  which  the  cause  of  the  one  party 
or  the  other  in  any  domestic  struggle  may  awakeir,  from  the  har- 
mony of  the  principles  on  which  it  may  act,  and  the  objects  it 
may  pursue,  with  those  most  devoutly  consecrated  in  our  hearts  by 
our  own  past  history  and  present  experience.  Neutrality — nun- 
interference — in  one  case  as  in  another — must  be  our  motto;  and 
that  not  in  a  mere  formal  and  hollow  sense,  but  truly,  substantially, 
practically,  and  above  all  tn  good  faith. 

And  here  occurs  one  of  the  peculiar  {listinctive  characteristics  of 
our  institutions,  in  contrast  to  those  of  other  countries.   Our  govern' 
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inenU  being  all  founded  on  the  principles  of  free  consent  and  the 
■npremacy  of  the  popular  will,  no  such  diitiiiction  exists  with  us 
as  with  others,  between  the  people  and  ihe  goncrntnent ;  nor  can 
tbere  be  an  opposition  of  duties  between  tliem.  The  laws  being 
freely  made  and  modified  by  the  will  of  the  people,  a  moral  ohligs- 
tion  to  sustain  and  carry  them  out  in  incumbent  on  the  citizen 
which  is  not  tlie  case  where  the  elements  of  force  and  arbitrary 
power  enter  into  the  legislation  and  govemraent  of  the  country. 
Erery  citizen  is,  under  such  institutions,  not  indirectly  but  directly, 
a  component  member  of  the  state ;  and  erery  duly  incumbent  on 
Uie  latter,  as  «  combined  and  organized  whole,  ought  to  be  regarded 
ai  Dot  less  sacred  to  the  former,  as  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
which  the  whole  is  made  up.  This  duty,  then,  of  non-interference, 
which  no  one  calls  in  question  on  the  part  of  the  Gorernment,  is 
plainly  equally  imperative  on  the  indirldual ;  and  its  violation  ^is  a 
crime  of  very  grave  complexion,  for  which  no  degree  of  generous 
ardnr  in  a  cause  deemed  worthy  of  such  enterprise,  can  be  recog- 
nized as  affording  a  sufficient  excuse.  How  much  stronger  the* 
argument  in  those  cases  in  which  the  exciting  motive — widely  dif- 
ierent  from  the  noble  impulses  of  a  Lafayette  or  a  Kosciusko — 
may  haply  be  btit  a  cool  calculation  of  a  division  of  confiscated 
spoil,  or  an  allotment  of  conquered  public  domain. 

If  this  duty  is  disregarded  by  any  considerable  number  of  citi- 
sens,  under  the  influence  of  either  of  these  motives,  or  any  com'bin- 
alion  of  tlie  two,  it  is  clearly  an  obligation  from  which  there  can 
be  no  honorable  escape,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  not  only  to 
enforce  its  observance,  to  the  utmost  extent  possible,  but  to  dis- 
countenance and  suppress  the  spirit  from  which  such  improper 
agitation  proceeds,  by  e*ery  means  that  may  seem  necessary  to 
that  end,  within  the  scope  of  its  constitutional  powers.  And  tUie  . 
obligation  is  entirely  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  contest 
whose  vicinity  may  naturally  give  rise  to  such  an  excitement;  and 
would  be.  not  less  operative  whether  the  current  of  popular  sympa-  . 
thy  should  set  in  favor  of  the  one  side  or  the  other,  in  the  struggle 
between  established  civil  and  military  authority,  and  the  efforts  of 
rebellion  to  cast  off  its  ascendency. 

There  is  no  escaping  from  the  force  of  this  argument.  It  is  one 
of  the  highest  of  duties  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  prevent 
this  criminal  interference  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  a  foreign 
Power  with  which  we  are  not  only  at  peace,  solemnly  guaraateed 
by  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  but  with  which  it  is  one  of  our  most  tm- 
portanl  national  interests  to  maintain  that  relation.  If  bound  to 
neutrality  between  the  two  parties  to  the  contest,  it 'has  no  right  to 
■land  neutral  between  (hem  and  its  own  citizens,  so  as  to  allow  the 
kller  OBrestrained  license  to  participate  in  It ;  and  thus  to  provoke 
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of  which  must  be  to  kindle  a  blaze  of  actual  ynx  alonj  the  whole 
line  of  frontier  between  the  two  countries,  with  the  most  lamenlable 
and  irreparable  consequences  ofbloodshed  and  disaster,  eren  though 
ft  national  declaration  of  genera!  war  might  not  take  place  on  either 

And  what  was  the  actual  state  of  things,  in  which  the  Qovem- 
menl  has  found  itself  compelled  to  undertake  the  unpleasing  and 
unpopular  discharge  of  this  duty?     (t  was   known   that  a   very 

_  'extensive  secret  organization  was  in  progress  along  our  line  of 
frogder  from  Vermont  to  Michigan,  which  had  invoked  the  aid  of 
s  means  especially  odious  to  American  ideas,  and  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  American  institn  (ions— that  of  secret  association,  with 
illegal  and  anti-national  objects.  The  full  extent  of  this  organiza- 
tion pannot,  from  its  secret  nature,  be  known ;  we  have,  however, 

■  received  the  assurance  from  a  source  entitled  to  high  credit,  that  It 
comprised  not  less  than  ninety  thousand  young  men — of  whom  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  rash  and  thoughtless  adventurers  of  Prea- 
cotl  were  «  specimen — enrolled  and  pledged  to  this  service,  when 
the  proper  hour  and  opportunity  should  arrive.  Allowing  for  « 
very  great  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
either  of  the  magnitude  or  of  the  imminence  of  the  danger  which 
called  for  the  prompt  and  energetic  action  of  the  Government;  sad 
eve^  disinterested  and  reflecting  mind,  considering  the  matter  pro- 
perly in  this  point  of  Ttew,  must  see  in  it  a  sufficient  Justification 
for  the  decisive  course  adopted  by  it — without  having  recourse  to 
absurd  presumptions,  of  a  pusillanimous  dread  of  the  power  of 
Eitgland,  or  a  mean  subserviency  to  her  influence ;  or  to  the  still 
'more  absurd  one,  of  an  undemocratic  sympathy  with  the  cfnse  of 
authority  against  that  of  freedom  and  self-government. 

The  following  extract  from  the  President's  Message  (  which  has 
met  with  the  singular  ill  fortune  of  receiving  about  an  equal  mea- 
sure of  abuse  from  the  two  antipodes,  of  Mackenzie's  Gazette  and 
the  Montreal  Herald )  'places  in  as  clear  a  tight  as  any  commentary 
we  could  give,  the  broad  distinction  between  that  kind  of  interfer- 
ence by  American  citizens  which  we  have  reprobated,  and  the  in- 
dulgence and  free  expression,  in  proper  manner,  of  that  sympathy 
tk  a  kindred  cause  which  cannot  but  be  deeply  and  extensively  felt 
maRepublic  founded  on  rebellion  against  a  similar  colonial  dominion: 

"Bf  OD  country  or  pcnona  liave  these  inTaluableprineiplcs  of  international  law — 
prioeiplei,  thi  ilrict  obatrvanee  of  vrhich  is  so  indispensable  to  the  ptveerrBtion  of 
toeial  order  in  the  worid — been  more  urneslly  chenshed  or  sacndly  n>paet«d  thoa 
bf  those  great  and  good  men  wh«  fint  declared,  and  finally  established,  tbe  inds- 
pendence  of  OUT  country.  They  promulgated  and  maintained  them  at  an  urly  and 
acitieal  period  in  oor  Uitory;  lliey  were  lubtequenlly  embodied  in  legislative  eoacb- 
■tents  of  a  highly  penal  charaeter,  the  faithful  enfotcsmenl  of  which  has  hitherto 
been,  and  will,  I  trust,  always  umtinne  to  be,  regarded  as  ■  duty  inaepaiably  asa»- 
doled  with  the  BainlainaDce  of  our  natioaal  honor.    That  Ih*  people  of  Iks  United 
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9lBtt9  Bhotild  feel  va  interest  in  the  epntti  ot  political  inHitntions  u  free  »  (bey  m- 
gaid  their  own  to  br,  ii  naiunil;  nor  can  a  sinoen  aolicilude  for  the  Bucceti  of  all 
lho«  who  are,  mi  any  lime,  in  goo^  fcilh  struggling  for  their  aujuiaition.be  imputed  . 
to  OUT  citizens  as  a  crime.  With  the  entire  freedom  of  opinion,  and  an  undisguised 
eipreraion  thereof,  on  their  pnrt,  the  OoTemmenl  has  neither  the  right,  nor,  I  trust, 
the  disposition  la  interfere.  But  whether  the  interest  or  the  honor  of  the  United 
Slates  requires,  that  they  should  be  made  a  parly  to  any  such  struggle,  and,  by  inevi- 
table eonaequencei  (o  (he  war  wbieh  is  waged  in  its  support,  is  a  qaestion  whiiih,  by 
oar  Constitution,  is  wisely  left  to  Congiess  alone  to  decide." 

Thas  much  far  the  first  topic  of  which  we  proposed  to  give  our  « 
news,  the  duties  of  our  OoTernment  and  people  in  relation  to  thi« 
msat  unhappy  contest,  of  which  we  fear  that  we  have  as  yet  wit- 
nessed but  the  opening  scenes,  in  the  Canadaa.  We  trust  that  we 
hmTe  made  ourselTes  distinctly  understood,  in  marking  out  the  pre- 
cise ground  on  which  wo  place  ourselves,  and — with  all  the  decided 
sentimenU  in  favor  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  popular  part^  in 
the  contest,  which  are  already  aufficiently  familiar  to  our  readers — 
sustain  the  strong  measures  deemed  necessary  bv  our  GoTernment 
to  suppress  the  illegal  and  criminal  interference  in  it,  of  our  own 
citizens.  Those  measures  appear  to  meet  with  a  very  general 
approvKl  from  both  political  parties;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
many  of  those  whose  personal  interests  or  excited  feelings  lead 
them  now  to  place  upon  them  the  construction  we  havfe  hero 
attempted  to  repel,  will  themselves,  on  the  "sober  second- thought," 
of  which  we  confess  that  the  benefit  has  not  in  this  instance  been 
lost  on  ourselves,  perceive  their  propriety,  and  the  injustice  of  their 
•wn  first  judgment. 

With  respect  U,  the  qnealion  as  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  Canadian  malcontents,  considering  it  in  an  abstract  and' 
specnlalJve  point  of  view,  nothing  has  occurred  to  change,  but 
moch,  rather,  to  confirm  the  opinions  and  sentiments  freely  ex- 
pressed in  oor  former  Article-  If  it  was  then  opinion,  it  has  now 
become  certainly,  that  the  English  colonial  ascendency  cannot  be 
mndi  longer  maintained.  The  breach  is  plainly  much  wider  now  • 
Ihwi  it  was  then.  Independently  of  the  events  that  have  occurred 
lo  widen  it,  the  total  failure  of  Lord  Durham's  mission,  and  the 
manner  and  circumstances  of  that  failure,  have  placed  beyohd  ra- 
tioral  question,  as  it  seisms  to  us,  the  impossibility  of  effecting  any  , 
eorapromiae  between  the  two  parlies  that  shall  restore  tranquillity 
and  satisfaction,  short  of  a  full  concession  uf  the  demands  of-  the 
Canadians.  Their  principal  dcmnnd^inio  which  efory  other  may 
be  considered  to  resolve  iuelf— is  for  an  elective  Upper  House,  and 
Bathing  short  of  that  point  ever  will  or  can  content  them  ;  though 
w«  coDfesB  (hat  on  the  English  side  that  point  would  be  the  conces- 
noo  of  erery  thing.  Popular  parties,  in  the  punnlt  of  such  objects, 
MMr  go  backward.  It  is  absm-d  to  atippose  that  !n  this  country 
tmi  age    governt^ent  can  be  long  maintained  on  any  other  buk 
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than  tlMt  cf'the  interest  ifid  free  consent  of  llic  governed  mmss ;  snd 
ttie  longer  ^e  attitude  Is  maintained  by  the  gorerning  power,  of 
refusing  9  reform  claimed  b^  the  majority,  the  direct  and  soleefTecl 
of  which  must  be  to  enable  the  mass  to  govern  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  own  views  of  their  own  interests,  the  deeper  must 
becone  the  resentment,  and  the  stronger  the  determination,  of  the 
latter.  A  community  may  sometimes  be  kept  for  any  indefinite 
period,  in  a  slAte  of  passive  content  with  an  extraneous  governing 

■  power,  under  the  institutions  bequeathed  to  it  from  age  to  age;  and 
ideal  of  liberty  and  self-government  may  not  penetrate  the  dull 
depth  and  breadth  of  the  inert  mass,  content  with  their  lot,  absorbed 
in  their  daily  industry,  and  spell-bound  by  the  prejudices  and  infla- 
ences  of  the  education  of  generations, — but  when  such  ideas  hav« 
once  thus  penetrated,  it  is  vain  to  dream  that  they  can  ever  be  either 
dislodged  or  stifled.  The  human  breast  is  too  congenial  a  soil  for 
such  seed,  to  admit  of  their  ever  being  eradicated.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  must  grow,  and  every  year  must  only  strike  deeper  their 
roots,  and  mature  the  fruits  which  it  is  their  nature  to  bring  forth. 
How,  then,  in  the  present  instance,  when  the  popular  demand  is  for 
the  privilege  of  self-government  by  elective  legislation — when  th« 
truth  has  gone  abroad  through  the  earth,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people — and  when  the  vicinity  of  such  institutions  as  those  of  our 
Union  must  serve  as  a  perpetual  model  and  incentive — how  can  the 
British  Government  cherish  the  absurd  delusion,  of  being  ever  able 
to  appease  the  agitation  once  thus  awakened,  by  any  thing  short  of 
the  unreserved  concession  of  such  a  demand?  What  can  such  a 
refusal  imply — there  being  no  natural  aristocratic  order  in  the 
country  to  be  represented  in  the  legislature— but  a  hostile  and  an- 
tagonist interest  to  that  of  the  mass  ?  And  how  can  the  peaceful 
acquiescence  of  the  latter  be  ever  expected  in  the  ascendency  of  such 
an  interest,  when  thus  once  made  sensible  to  them? 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  quite  independent  of  the  question  of 

'  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  actual  practical  grievances  by  which 
tlie  people  may  have  felt  themselves  oppressed.  The  inference 
would  be  equally  true  had  the  operation  of  this  minority  governing 
power  been  of  the  most  beneficent  and  "paternal"  character  con- 
ceivable. It  is  not  our  object  here  to  go  into  this  question  to  any 
extent.  It  could  not  affect  in  the  least  the  view  which  every  re- 
flecting democrat  and  sincere  American  must  take  of  such  a  contest 
between  the  causes  of  reform  and  conservatism.  It  is  better  for 
the  majority  of  a  people  to  govern  itself  badly  for  a  time — that 
serving  an  apprenticeship  of  experience  to  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment— than  to  continue  in  contented  submission  under  the  arbitrary 
government  of  any  extraneous  power,  whether  of  a  foreign  country 
or  of  a  minori^  faction  among  themselves.  In'aueh  a  case  their 
content  woidd  be  the  most  unhappy  symptom  of  their  state ;  and 
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Aeir  very  diaeontent,  with  all  the  disorder  and  eril  Bpniig;llJ|g,.ottt 
of  it,  ia  the  beat  prima-facie  evidence  o'f  their  giVient  fitnesa  for 
freedom.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  grievandieB  hare  beek 
many,  long  protracted,  and  irriuting.  Take  for  example,  ia  LoWer' 
Canada — the  vast  disproportion  between  the  relatire -i^'inben  of 
the  (wo  parties  and  the  aharea  to  which  they  are  reapectively  ad* 
mitted  in  the  adininiatrfttion  of  the  eTecutive  and  judicial  functiona 
— (he  nnmberleaa  instances  which  the  Canadians  specify  (correctly 
or  not,  at  leaat  sincerely)  of  corrupt  mal-adminiatration  of  justice, 
to  their  grievous  oppression  and  wrong — the  long  parliamentary 
■troggle  which  they  waged  to  procure  even  a  fair  tribunal  for  the 
impeachment  of  judgei,  before  (hey  extended  their  demand  to  their 
present  principal  one,  of  an  elective  legislative  council — the  many 
neaaurea  which  they  enumerate,  for  the  improvement  and  benefit 
of  the  colonies,  which  have  been  fnialrBted  by  the  legislative  incubus 
of  t^e  Council — the  denial  to  their  Houae  of  Representatives,  by 
the  British  parliament,  of  the  great  popular  privilege  of  stopping 
the  BUpplita,  with  the  seizure  and  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Province,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  conatitulion  they  had  aupposed 
solemnly  guaranteed,  carrying  with  it  the  virtual  declaration  that 
they  possess  no  other  political  rights  or  political  eiistence,  than  an 
absolute  ultimate  dependence  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Parlia- 
ment,— here  are  surety  examples  enough,  and  we  might  allude  to 
others,  but  have  no  desire  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  in  a  country  situated  as  Canada,  a  minority  foreign  as- 
cendency,  over  the  mass  of  a  conquered  people,  must  operate 
oppressively,  and  must  in  the  course  of  time  generate  inappeasable 
diecontenls.  And  if  this  antagonist  relntion  may  have  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  difference  of  races  and  languages,  and  in  the  relative  * 
attitudea  of  conquerors  and  conquered,  yet  in  the  parliameiftary 
and  civil  struggles  that  most  ensue  between  the  two,  the  subject 
maaa  must  have  on  their  side  all  the  liberal  principles  of  poptdar 
rights,  perpetually  working  upwards  against  the  odious  superincum- 
bent pressure  of  authority  sustained  by  a  spirit  of  despotism  and 
the  force  of  the  bayonet.  The  effect  of  this  must  be  to  extend  the 
fssne  from  one  of  races  and  languages  to  one  «f  principles ;  and  to 
gain  over  to  the  popular  side  a  conaiderabte  proportion  of  the  emi- 
grant population  as  it  flows  in  from  the  mother-country  itself.  And 
that  sDch  baa  been  precisely  the  effect  in  Canada,  is  proved  by  the 
bet,  that  in  Uie  representation  of  the  two  parties  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  a  majority  even  of  the  delegates  from  those  districts 
inhabited  entirely  by  British  and  American  colonists,  and  where 
the  English  language  is  alone  to  be  heard,  has  been  found  no  leas 
steadfast  and  zealous  on  the  popular  side,  than  the  representativoa 
from  (he  districts  exclusively  French.  Another  evidence  of  the 
same  fact  Is,  (hat  their  delegates  have  been  not  unfrequently  chosei 
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from  the  French  districls  vithout  rerereDce  to  rsce,  Engliah  randi- 
datea  often  prcBenting  IhemselveB  to  French  eonetituenciea,  and, 
when  the  latter  are  assured  of  the  BOuodness  of  their  principles, 
being  often  elected  over  French  competitors;  afld  even  Wolfred 
Nelson  himself,  the  idol  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  Chairmsn  of  the 
great  meeting  of  the  Six  Counties,  is  thoroughljr  Knglish  in 
family,  habits,  associations  and  religion.  That  this  state  i>f  ihinge 
■hoDid  be  the  case  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  party 
to  rally  the  vhole  Earopean  portion  of  the  popnlstton  to  its  »up- 
port  on  the  strength  of  the  prejudice  of  race,  is  a  most  important 
Act  in  illnstration  of  the  real  principles  inTolred  in  the  contesL 
And,  in  short,  the  extent  of  these  discontents — and  at  the  same  limv 
their  justice — is  sufficiently  prored  by  the  single  and  decisive  fact, 
that  at  the  last  two  general  elections  that  hare  been  held,  in  1932 
and  1834,  the  gorernment  party  vas  not  able,  with  all  its  official  in- 
fluence, to  oblain  more  than  eight  or  ten,  in  a  House  consisting  of 

,    eighty-eight  members. 

We  think  ne  have  said  enough  to  prove  the  impossibility,  on  the 
part  of  tbeBritiaU  government,  ufcontiuuiug  ranch  longer  to  refuse 
the  Canadian  demands.  Sot — this  concesBJon  once  y. elded — can 
it  be  any  more  possible  to  retain  its  colonial  dominion  over  them  at 
«ll.  The  events  of  the  last  year  have  developed  the  question  to  a 
atill  farther  point.  It  is  now  one,  not  of  a  reform,  but  of  inde- 
pendence. The  Canadians  can  notv  never  again  be  satisHed  with 
less.  The  government  and  the  people  hare  met  in  arms  in  the 
field— they  can  never  again  meet  in  friendly  harmony.  A  river  of 
blood  has  issued  from  the  ground,  and  now  flows,  broadly  and  deeply, 

'  between  them,  which  musi  ever  constitute  an  impassable  barrier  to 
•such  reunion.  The  appalling  bruUliiies  of  a  Montreal  Herald,  in- 
voking the  extermination  of  the  whole  'Nation  Canadienne*  if  ne- 
cessary, and  sustained  as  a  prominent  organ  of  its  party — the  '  new 
gallows'  before  the  jail  door,  with  thdr  'comfortable  accommoda- 
tions for  six,  and  for  more  at  a  pinch' —  the  lire  and  sword  of  a  St. 
Charles  and  a  St.  Eustache* — the   'briUiant'  illuminations  of  a 

•  The  (bllawing  eircumUanee  witJ  cast  Bome  light  upon  the  qtu>  anina  of  the 
colonial  fovcmmeni  in  relation  lo  the  CBnadaa;  and  upon  the  probability  of  a  r«con- 
•■.ilintion,  on  any  termi,  ever  taking  place  between  ibe  latter  and  a  party  in  pouea- 
■ion  of  [be  gOTcniinent,  ofvhich  a  Sir  JohnCoIbum  ia  the  favorite  eieeutive  organ. 
We  bopc  ite  benefit  will  not  be  lost  on  those  American  papers  whieh  have  been  so 
lavieh  of  their  eulogies  of  Sic  John,  nor  on  ilie  Engiieb  people  when  called  upon  to 
sustain  a  colonial  government  odniiniaiered  in  such  a  apirit.  The  "hoiroia  of  St. 
Eoolache"  are  doublleu  familiar  to  tiie  recollection  of  all.  An  imperftet  picture, 
we  are  assured,  was  presented  of  them  in  our  narrative  published  in  our  Juna 
Mnmber  of  taat  year,  to  which  the  reader  may  reler.  Before  setting  out,  with  an 
oncrwhelming  force,  for  that  expedition,  (vo  Canadian  gendoneb  of  standing  and 
InBuence  sent  to  Sir  John,  throngh  the  medium  of  ibcsherifi  in  whose  haodi  they  wan 
tKiaoners,  an  urgent  entnaty  to  ipiire  the  eSusion  of  human  blood ;  engaging,  if  ha 
WDold  aend  them,  or  one  of  them,  to  the  people  collected  at  the  nortb— under  any 
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mantr}'  in  flames  as  far  as  the  eye  coHld  reach  round  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  horiion — the  hundreds  of  peasantry,  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  every  age,  driven  forth  to  perish  in  the  woods 
amid  the  severities  of  a  Canadian  winter — the  refuBals  of  quarter 
to  the  white  flag  and  the  suppliant  knee — the  numerous  acts  of  in- 
dividual atrocity  necessarily  perpetrated  by  an  inflamed  soldiery  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  of  which  we  have  heard  many  revolting 
details,  for  which  a.  government  may  not  be  responsible,  but  which 
a  people  can  never  forgive— all  these  new  elements  the  past  year 
has  added  to  the  qneslion  at  issue,  and  who  can,  then,  dispute  our 
atatement  that  the  chasm  of  separation  between  Canada  and  the 
mother-country  yawns  already  too  widely  and  fearfully  ever  to  be 
closed  again  T*  Who  can  doubt  that  the  first  use  that  the  Canadians 
will  make  of  the  increased  power,  which  must  be  given  them  by. 
the  conceasions  that  cannot  be  withheld,  must  be  to  complete  tke 
separation  by  the  establishment  of  their  independence? 

Will  the  British  Parliament  shut  its  eyes  and  its  ears  against  the 
admission  of  these  truths  T  Will  Ihey  enter  into  a  vain  contest 
with  necessity  and  fate,  and  endeavour  much  longer  to  maintain  a 
barren  dominion  over  a  reluctant  people,  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net and  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon,  under  the  ill-omened  shadow  of  the 

guaid  he  might  ihink  proper,  to  prpvciil  their  esciipe  und  ol.sdve  their  InngUBge — lo 
convince  them  oftlie  hopetesaneaa  cf  mlsinnre,  and  to  induce  ihem  to  In;  dovn 
their  arms  and  disperse.  Tie  irjir  wai  primptly  rejetUd  hj  the  hoary  and  pious 
iingei  of  psaliDB.  After  the  failure  of  this  aLiempl  (  which  the  sheriff  can  ieaj 
if  incorrectly  stated  by  lu)  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  nt  that  the  white  flsg  and 
bended  knees  of  the  people  of  whom  [his  "  example"  was  to  be  made,  met  with  so 
Iinle«ucccs5,inaTerting  the  impending  deetmclion.  To  1m  fairly  appreciated,  this  fiwt 
ought  to  he  taken  in  conneiion  with  anorher,  which  we  alio  tcnture  to  slate,  and 
for  vbicb  the  fcvidenee  can  be  adduced  when  challenge]  by  a  responsible  denial, — 
lamclf ,  that  a  few  days  previously,  before  the  overthrow  of  the  insurgent  cause  at 
BL  Charles  by  Colotiel  Welherell,  when  il  is  well  hrown  Ihul  great  alarm  prevailai 
on  the  side  of  the  government  party,  meaaenners  being  aent  lo  Colnnel  Wetherell 
tOMmandieg  him  to  return  to  Montreal,  with  the  view  of  retreating  to  the  citadel  of 
Ouebec,  (  which  tDeasengers  were  intercepted  by  the  insurgents,  and  by  Ihe  stupidity 
of  Cnwroi  Brawn  detained  instead  of  beinj  sent  forward)  a  paper  aas  prepartd  by 
Sit  John  Colbum,  oi  fbr  him  at  hia  orden,  addressed  lo  the  insurgent  leaders, 
urgently  iavolting  a  cesaatioa  of  hoattlilies,  on  principles  of  Christiai^ly  and 
bnmaniiy,  to  stop  the  effuaion  of  blood,  and  engaging  tin  hia  partlo  have  all  their 
WTOngi  redressed  and  their  drmandi  granted.  The  change  that  came  over  the  spirit 
of  his  dream,  on  the  news  of  t!ie  succesa  of  Colonel  Wetherell,  is  quite  in  character 
whh  the  aatbor  of  the  massacre  and  conflagration  of  St.  Eustache,  and  of  the  other 
impr«Mive  "  examples  "  of  the  present  year. 

*  "Re  moat  be  b  bold  man,  indeed,  who  should  now  dream  of  a  popular  paeiGca- 
tion  of  Canada  by  means  of  such  stinted  powers  as  Oovemment  can  grant.  The 
destiny  of  Canada  is,  in  all  human  probability,  decided.  Some  years  of  commo- 
tion, tbe  intensity  of  muloat  aggravation,  and  then  separation  from  thia  country 
ferever.  Canada  is  goiK.  The  days  of  its  subordinate  connexion  with  Oreat 
Britain  are  nombered.  Lord  Kormanby,  or  any  statesman,  will  scareely  be  ambi- 
tions of  being  in  at  the  detLlh."— London  True  Swn,  Oct.  96. 
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gallowBl  We  look  with  ihc  greatest  interest  to  the  proceedings 
!a  Kiglftnd  that  are  to  grow  out  of  the  confronting  of  the  tninieterB, 
Lord  Durham,  and  Brougham.'  We  do  not  censure  the  Canadians 
for  (he  unhappy  events  of  last   winter.*     But  the  late   attempt, 

•  Juaiics  ia  not  fully  done  bjr  paUic  opinion  in  tljii  country,  to  iho  men  impUc&tad 
in  thai  iinfonunmB  affjir.  On  [lis  presumption  thai  it  wm  an  inlenlioiiBl  and  con- 
cened  rebellion,  they  have  been  held  to  the  heary  reBponaibilily  of  failure,  and  the 
criminality  of  rashly  hftzardin;  such  diaastroua  ronaequcnccs  with  auch  inadequate 
ineajM.  (Wonnell  hu  underlalccn  to  ccnuire  Papineaa  for  haTing-deparwd  fixnn 
Itit  ayatem  of  agitation  nnauompanied  by  violence,  Thia  opinloD  la  ealirely  erro- 
DMNia  and  unjust;  and  it  ia  too  important  a  point  to  the  reputUioD  of  many  nobla 
and  gallant  man  to  allow  ua  to  paia  it  over  in  ailencc.  There  was  no  concert,  pre- 
paration, or  even  intention,  of  inaurr'^cljon  last  winter.  The  ayatem  adopted,  and 
which  waa  in  procen  of  being  inost  admirably  and  efRciently  oarried  out,  waa  one 
•  of  paaeefill  agitation,  to  extort  the  redresa  and  reforma  demanded,  by  conatitutioBSl 
an^  legal  meana.  The  gr^at  meeting  of  the  Six  Counties,  on  the  23d  of  October,  at 
which  aiitfaouiand  persons  were  present,  and  over  which  Wolfred  Ndaon  pnaided, 
waa  entirely  open  in  all  its  proceedinga.  The  only  atepa  in  contemplation  then  and 
time,  were  to  organize  the  people  effectively  for  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  agita- 
tion propoaed,  of  which  the  principal  fealtuea  wen  aa  foUowa:  non-contumption  of 
Briliah  manu&eturea,  and  of  all  dutiable  articles,  so  as  to  increase  the  weight  of  Iha 
burthen  of  the  Colonics  upon  England— tiie  resignation',  by  all  friendly  to  the  popu- 
lar cause,  of  all  commissiona  in  the  militia,  dec.  which  It  eould  be  no  honor  to  hold 
under  a  gorerDDienl  of  oppression — the  refusal  to  resort  to  the  goveriunent  tribunals 
and  officera  of  " juatice  "  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  the  appointment  of  tha 
three  or  four  beat  men  in  each  pariah,  possessing  the  popular  confidence,  to  perfiim 
the  fiinciiona  of  friendly  aihlirators — a  general  determination  to  malie  common 
cauae  with  any  of  their  friendi  sclceted  aa  objects  of  prosecution  by  the  goTemmeM, 
to  sustain  them  by  their  best  assistance  and  conlributioTia— contributions  to  aim  their 
friends  in  the  towne  and  at  point*  where  the  inlcrfertncc  of  the  mililary  in  electioua 
had  before  taken  place,  and  might  ngain  le  n|~rpr<'lt<ndFd  In  the  general  election 
which  was  now  approaching, — these  were  ih^  leading  features  of  the  plan,  which 
could  not  have  failed  of  success  if  the  government  had  not  suddenly  and  violently 
interfered  ta  frustrate  it,  by  driving  the  people  inio  premntuve  acts  of  open  reb-Uion, 
The  meeting  of  the  Six  Counties  appointed  another  meeting  of  delegates,  to  assem- 
b'le  on  the  23d  of  November,  who  were  to  e«n(er  on  the  common  btereata,  and  take 
the  proper  meaiurea  for  carrying  out  this  plan— to  direct  and  combine  this  great 
papular  movement  of  conslitationnl  agitation.  Bvt  no  plan  of  insumtlitm  uos 
conccrUi  or  intenJed ;  the  hope,  though  fnint,  was  still  rntenained,  that  such  an  ex- 
treme would  not  be  necessary  to  obtain  from  the  Government  tbe  « 
.  manded. 

Thia  we  venture  to  assert  on  indisputable  authority.  If  any  additional  er 
tion  of  the  assurance  lie  required  by  any,  we  will  cite,  in  proof  of  it,  three  out  of 
many  circumstances  that  it  would  be  eaiy  for  us  to  odduce :  I»  UufiritpUc*,  Dr. 
Nelson,  obnoxious  as  he  waa  to  the  government  party,  did  not  scruple  to  expose 
himself  to  arrest  by  going  freely  among  the  magistrates  and  soldiery,  after  tbe 
meetingoTthe  Six  Counties,  both  at  Sorel  and  at  Mouiieal— replying  to  tbe  eaoiiona 
of  his  friends  who,  fearing  the  unscrupulouaness  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
advised  him  to  conceal  himaelf  or  Ay,  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  ofletica  againat  any 
law,  fend  had  nothing  to  fear — remaining  longer  in  such  exposure  than  he  had  in- 
tended, or  than  hie  business  required,  and  even  attending  a  general  review  of  tb* 
troop*  on  the  Chanp-de-Miiri  at  Montreal. 

M  tie  tscmd  p2<u«,  when  Dr.  Nelson  and  six  olhere  of  the  prisoners  ware  indncad, 
M  an  aetofael^sacrifice,  to  sign  tiM  letter  to  Lord  Durham,  of  which  the  latlSTTSB- 
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iDftdflqaste  and  ilKcombined,  and,  ia  many  caaea  at  leaat,  under 
leadera  whose  conduct  would  render  them  a  disgrace  to  any  cause, 
right  or  wrong,  with  which  thejr  might  be  connected,  we  look  upon 
«a  wrong  and  foolith*  in  a  very  high  degree,  even  on  the  part  of 

tvml  [Q  publllb  onty  a  garbled  txtrad, — preTailed  upon  by  the  nrgeni  solicilationa 
of  an  emiuary  of  the  goTernntent,  appealing  to  ihem  in  bypocriticnl  profeuinni  of 
frkodahip  and  syinpHthy,  and  by  aasnraneei  (bat  no  harm  was  intended  them,  and 
tlwt  tEut  coDceuioD  waa  alone  required  to  enable  the  government  to  releaie  iheir 
fellow  priaonen  (about  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number}  from  the  kvetc  incarceration 
in  which  they  hud  been  vufTering  for  already  (even  montha — an  acknowledgment 
of  having  boen  gniUy  of  bigb-treaion  conid  nal  it  exiarUd from  tint;  and  it  wai 
only  by  mntilattn;  and  garbling  the  paper  tbiy  were  duped  into  aigning,  and  by 
totally  miirepresenting  the  circumstancei  of  (he  act,  that  Lord  Durham  waa  able  to 
tnimp  up  a  ahudow  nf  decent  pretext  lor  (he  unconaiiiutinnal  and  ille^^  meaanre 
which  be  undertook  (o  adopt,  and  for  which  he  wal  moat  juatly  reboked  by  Pariia-  • 
■Bent,  that  of  transporting  them  to  Bermuda.  For  the  evidence  of  (hia,  lee  the  slfto- 
IMDt  of  Dr.  Nebon  and  Mr.  Bonehette,  nceully  made  public  in  (heir  letter  to  the 
Bdilor  oT  the  Bermudian. 

is  IJu  UUritfliut,  an  the  morning  of  (he  embaik?(ion  of  the  exUee,  in  a  coover- 
•uion  between  Dr.  Nelson  and  the  AttorneyGeneral.the  luter,  in  rq)ly(o  an  appeal 
of  the  fonner,  aeknowledged  ■ubelantialiy  that  fe  e»uld  not  tay  tint  lie  wai  m  pot- 
umvK  of  nmi  doamnl  or  nUtntt  U  toivtiHet  himtelf  of  hia  (Dr.  Nelson)  having 
been  galhy  of  tbe  crime,  high-trcaMn,  of  which  be  was  charged,  and  for  which  he 
Waa  about  (o  be,  illegally  and  unconstitutionally,  acnt  into  banishment. 

It  ia  vcell  known  that  the  aignal  for  (he  outbreak  waa  the  issuing  of  wiirrants  for 
the  B(Te«t  of  all  the  principal  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  on  cimrges  of  high-lrea- 
•on,  (iMoed  in  most  ceaet  in  btamk,  to  t>e  filled  up  aa  occoaion  might  require,)  and 
the  violtnl  and  bc«tal  aunner  in  which  the  warrants  were  eieculed  in  the  eaie  of 
Ueaan-  Denuray  and  Davignon.  A  penon  of  very  hi^  authority  has  assured  us 
that,  hot  for  thai  latter  circumstance,  he  does  not  believe  a  ahol  would  have  been 
Bred.  On  the  approach  of  the  iroops  under  Col.  Gore,  with  the  sheriff  bearing  the 
warrant  tar  (he  arreat  of  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  in  whose  house  at  St,  Denis  a  large 
nnaber  of  the  peasantry  had  hastily  aiHDlbled  for  his  defence,  no  aummona  waa 
made  to  nrmider,  nor  was  any  obedience  to  the  wemun  in  the  hand*  of  the  civil 
aficer  demanded,— which  Dr.  Nelson  has  always  declared  he  was  prepated  to  ren- 
der, wdl  knowing  that  no  one  durst  or  could  harm  him.  The  Erst  summons  chat 
be  received  waa  a  cannon-ball  that  killed  three  men,  fallowed  by  a  secohd  that  killed 
two,  epdnkling  him  with  their  blood  and  brains.  Then  only  did  he  give  directioD 
to  fee,  for  tha  deftnee  of  their  liveaj  and  with  what  efieci  waa  proved  by  the  Mn- 
gninary  rqNilse  that  the  troops  suatainad.  . 

Without  here  recapitulating  the  events  of  the  stmggle,  which,  notwithstanding. 
the  entire  absence  of  prq)aralion,  would  probably,  we  think,  have  been  suceesaful, 
bat  for  the  miaerable  incapacity  and  misconduct  of  Brown,  we  have  said  enough  in 
lUa  Note  to  sustain  our  statement,  that  there  was  no  plan  or  intention  of  a  rising 
laM  winUT ;  and  that  therefore  all  the  odium  which  many  have  been  disposed  to  heap 
OB  the  beads  of  some  of  the  most  gatlaat  and  worthy  men  that  live,  boa  been  entirely 
trajuM  and  miaplaced. 

■  Aa  for  that  portion  of  the  movement  organiud  in  Veimont  by  Robert  Nelson, 
Cole,  and  otben,  for  the  invaiian  of  Lower  Canada,  we  have  certain  infonnalion 
(bat  every  word  and  act  of  its  leaders  were  reported  (o  Sir  John  Colburfl;  and 
■moogthoeewho  ftmisbed  (hem  money,  with  (he  moHEealou*  expreMionaof  aympa- 
thy,  (bey  Uule  dreamed  that  soma  precvrtd  iki  mmta/freTn  Sir  Jokji  Ca&tm  iimael/l 
It  U  not  ft>r  us  lo  imdeilake  to  pas*  iqion  these  geodemen  the  aiaei  degree  of  eon- 
^-""'■"*  which  ibcir  attempt  may  maru—it  bang  their  own  cause  and  their  own 
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ifaoBe  whose  quarrel  it  more  properljr  waa.  It  appears  to  have  been 
undertaken  in  a  iipirit  entirely  nnworlhy  oT  a  trnty  ^ood  aod  popu- 
lar cause — witness  such  men  as  a  Birge,  and  others  of  that  stamp  ;  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  received  sny  countenance  from  Mr.  Papt< 
Beaii,  who  seems  lo  have  had  no  connexion  with  it;  and  we  ar« 
confident  that  it  would  nevur  have  been  thus  undertaken  had  Wol- 
fred  Nelson  been  in  this  country,  instead  of  being  chained,  by  an 
illegal  and  arbitrary  mandate,  to  the  rocks  of  Bermuda.  Of  the 
participation  in  it  by  American  citizens— whether  from  motives  of 
K  thoughtless  and  deluded  generosity,  a  desire  of  excitement  and 
notoriely,  or  on  a  cool  and  mercenary  calculation  of  pay,  emolu- 
ments and  bounly  lands — we  have  already  expressed  the  strong 
reprobation  which  it  is  airnecesaary  here  to  repeat.  Yet  still  it 
.  must  be  evident  thai  the  Canadas  are  to  be  retained,  yet  a  Kttle 
lo^er  if  at  all,  only  by  military  force,  lavishly  and  rigorously  ap- 
plied. Meantime  the  whole  country  runs  to  wMte.  Probably  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  persons  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
within  the  past  year.  Industry,  commerce — all  that  can  make  the 
country  happy  and  prosperous  itself,  or  ii)  any  way  useful  to  Great 
Britain — must  continue  paralysed;  and  ihe  English  people  gratui- 
tously taxed  a  hard-grudged  million  a  year,  to  maintain  a  dominion 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  must  be  a  burthen  instead  of  an 
advantage— instead  of  a  glory,  a  disgrace. 

The  difficulties  for  the  present  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  pre- 
sumed, over;  and  with  them  the  agitation  of  our  frontier  will 
doubtless  subside.  Those  persons  who  have  been  ahle  to  dupe  a 
portion  of  our  young  and  adventurous  border  population  into  a 
wild  and  desperate  eulerprise,  in  which  the  situation  of  the  survivors 
is  probably  now  more  to  be  regretted  than  that  of  their  fallen  com- 

affiui.  it  i>  cenainly  not  uanstural  thai  men  of  ipiril  and  languiiie  courage,  forced 
thus  inlo  exile, under  eli  Lhe  circuniitnne«  BiIendiBgt]ieii  isae,  and  coiucioiuorUM 
certain  &et  that  M  lewt  tour-Rfths  of  iba  ptopie  cf  LowcrCaiiMU  were  hoHUe  la  tha 
goTrmmeM,  ibovld  embaric  in  nich  enteiprius.  And  it  is  certainly  due  in  juMiea 
Mltwmpetaomlljr  toMate,that  wchawheea  assured  by  a  rHend  of  Robert  Nelson, 
,  apeaklDg  on  positive  knowledge,  thai  he  was  only  induced  u>  undertake  the  Mlpmpt 
of  an  mrad  opon  the  govemmenl,  by  urgent  and  inSuenlial  iavitaliso*  which  be 
received  from  the  country  iuelF—hs  being  the  only  person  on  the  frontier  whosi 
name  was  deemed  of  mOlcieM  popularity  for  the  purpose.  These  inviiBtioni  were, 
it  is  Hsud,  fron  persons  who  had  heretorors  abstaiaed  trota  taking  part  in  ibeii 
[wlitieal  movemenu — from  some  who  lud  been  eool — Mbets  who  bad  even  been  sd- 
vers? — reprnenling  great  changti  to  have  been  vronght  against  the  government 
by  the  history  of  the  prrcrding  year,  and  by  Lord  Durham'*  adminiatrMion.  W« 
Are  nraured  ttiat  Ihal  genltemBn  has  in  his  poasession  upwarda  of  a  hnndnd  alrong- 
letters  of  this  character.  No  opportunity  was  afforded  (or  testing  tha  truth  of  theaa 
representalione ;  for,  so  badly  doei  the  alTair  seem  lo  have  been  mansged  hy  (he  Pa- 
triots, and  HI  skilfully  by  Sir  John  Colbum,  that,  on  entering  Canada  with  a  hsndr 
fill  ofmen,  where  Ibere  was  a  perfect  preparation  for  their  reception,  as  for  expected 
gueUs,  within  (brty-eighi  houra  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  greatly  ftupetioi  toros, 
and  compelled  to  disperse  and  return. 

,    ., ,  C;«o;;|c 
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nde^— &nd  to  send  so  gallant  a  band  as  the  foriom-hope  of  Pres- 
eott  to  m«et «  fate  they^  did  not  dare  to  face  in  perion  themiielTeB — 
After  ao  dreadful  a  lesvon  of  eiperience,  those  persons  are  not  likely 
Again  lo  succeed  in  a  aiinilar  crinunal  attempt.  The  friends  of  the 
populot  cause  maat  now  needs  do  that  which  they  ought  to  hare 
done  before,  to  wait  for  the  action  of  the  British  Parliament  and 
people  on  the  subject.  Apart  from  its  crioiinaiity — on  which,  with 
our  abhorrenee  of  blood  and  force  where  other  means,  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  time  and  patience,  afford  a  probability  of  success,  we 
cannot  but  look  with  a  severe  eye,  in  spite  of  all  the  general  views 
of  the  subject  expressed  in  the  coarse  of  this  and  of  former  Arti- 
cles— DO  miBlake  could  have  been  greater,  than  that  of  thus  rashly 
and  stupi^y  interfering  when  the  current  of  cTents  was  already 
tetling  so  strongly,  while  peacefully,  in  their  iavor.  What  was  the 
stale  «C  things! 

The  failvre  of  Lord  Durham's  misrion  of  dictatorship  stood  con- 
fessed ;  end  having  been  looked  to  by  the  people  of  England  as  the 
sole  and  sovereign  panacea  by  which  the  diseased  state  of  the  Pro- 
rince  could  be  restored  to  health,  the  disappointment  of  those 
hopes  was  a  great  step  forward  towards  the  preparation  of  public 
opinion  for  that  result  which  ninst  necessarily  follow,  unless  some 
adequate  means  could  be  devised  for  the  tranquilliiation  and  satis- 
factioii  of  the  Colonies— namely  the  relinquishment  of  them.  If 
4ho  descent  of  sncn  a  power  from  the  skies  into  the  midst  of  the 
conflict  of  the  parties  in  Canada  was  ineffectual  to  restore  har- 
mony, what  was  to  be  looked  for  from  other  attempts  or  other 
neanaT  Lord  Durhaoi's  very  unwise  and  unskilful  admintstralioa 
of  the  government,  followed  by  his  sudden  throwing  up  of  hi*  com- 
mission, plunged  the  matter  into  a  more  difficult  state  of  embarrass- 
ment than  ever  before — a  conAision  still  worse  confounded.  It  was 
a  signal  triumph  for  the  popular  party,  who  had  witnessed  with  grief 
and  indigaalion  this  moat  extraordinary  measure,  of  sending  out  a 
vice-regal  dictatoti  with  all  the  terrors  and  splendors  of  a  despotism 
to  awe  and  dazzle  all  men  into  submissive  acquiescence  with  the 
acts  of  its  irresistible  will,  guided  by  its  infallible  intelligence. 
Nothing,  we  think,  could  justify  the  ministry  in  adopting  a  mode 
of  settling  or  quelling  popular  discontents  so  foreign  to  die  ideas 
of  Uie  age  and  the  country  to  which  applied,  nothing  but  the  coif- 
riction  of  its  necessity,  as  the  sole  untried  expedient,  before  con- 
cession, that  remained  to  them.  We  are  entitled  to  take  its  adop- 
tion as  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  conviction ;  and  are  willing 
to  pardon  the  ministry  its  absurdity  for  the  sake  of  our  satisfaction 
al  its  failure.  Its  effect  could  not  but  be  greatly  to  encourage  the 
popular  party,  who  raised  a  shout  of  rejoicing^not  unmingled  with 
ihe  laugher  of  ridicule — over  his  inglorious  departure  from  the 
laod  upon  which  he  had  descended  as  a  Deuatx  macUno.     They 
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ought  tboD  to  have  waited  quietly  the  remit;  to  hare  left  tha 
garernnient  to  make  the  beat  of  the  impracticability  of  the  state  of 
thingfl  thus  thrown  on  their  hands ;  and  the  greatest  of  follies  waa 
to  reliere  them  from  their  embarrassment  of  what  next  to  do,  \>y  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  which  a  little  lime  and  patience  wonld  proba- 
bly render  entirely  unneceasary. 

A  {^reit  city  should  be  set  npon  ■  hill,  that  ita  greatness  should 
be  the  inore  conspicuous ;  but  Uie  little  hamlet  that  would  aspire 
to  the  Mme  eleralion  makes  ita  inrignificance  the  more  manifest 
to  all  the  world.  We  have  long  been  inclined  to  look  upon  Lord 
Durham  as  a  political  charlatan  ;  his  Canadian  dictatorship  has  only 
]»ored  him  a  rery  poor  one.  We  could  never  hare  the  alighteit 
confidence  or  respect  for  a  man  who,  while  profesaing  to  head  aueh 
a  party  as  the  Radical  party  of  England,  was  well  known,  by  a 
thousand  current  anecdotes,  to  be  in  hia  personal  twbits  the  moet 
absurdly  aristocratic,  haughty  and  tyrannical  man  to  his  domestica 
and  dependents,  within  the  United  Kingdom.  Soeh  a  man  conld 
not  be  other  than  a  charlatan,  with  nothing  in  him  bat  a  little  clever* 
nau,  an  excessive  vanity,  and  a  ridtcolons  pomposity.  TheM 
could  not  be  any  thing  aound,  genuine  and  healthy  in  such  a  man. 
We  confidently  predicted  his  fsilure  when  he  disembarked  from  on 
bMrd  the  Hastings,  in  all  the  imposing  magnificence  of  his  osten- 
tation of  wealth  and  power.  He  had  come  to  a  great  and  a  grave 
task,  and  all  this  silly  gilding  and  tinsel,  while  they  proved  lh« 
vanity  add  pride  of  the  man,  proved  alao  his  total  misconceptioo 
of  Its  nature,  and  incompetency  to  its  performance.  And  thia 
aoon  beeanae  apparent.  The  firat  act  of  tiie  "Pacificator"  was  to 
banish  all  the  principal  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  who  were 
guilty  of  the  crimes  of  being  dear  to  nine-tenths  of  the  nation,  and 
of  having  been  driven  to  resistance  by  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  at- 
tack of  the  violent  minority  in  the  possession  of  the  government— 
tfana  exasperating  the  people  themselves  who  were  to  be  tranquil- 
lixed,  and  driving  these  men  into  that  hostile  attitude,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  a  neighbouring  country,  which  must  frustrate  all  efforts  at 
** pacifies tion."  While  on  the  other  hand  the  "Liberal"  waa 
aoon  fonnd  in  more  intimate  relations  with  the  ultra  Tory  foctlon 
of  Canada,  out  of  whose  long  career  of  arbitrary  violence  the 
agitations  of  the  country  had  confessedly  proceeded,  than  any 
former  governor.  The  individual  perhaps  the  most  odions  to 
the  popular  party  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  Quebec ;  and  where 
the  partisan  corruption  of  justice  had  long  been  one  of  the 
loudest  complaints  of  the  popular  party,  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent and  obnoxious  of  partisans  was  placed  at  the  head  of  its 
entire  administration  in  the  Province ;  in  a  capacity  which  gives 
Um,  as  the  head  of  the  government  party,  principaP  dispenser 
of  its  patronage,    and  member  of  the    Executive  Council,  the 
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admirable  planlitjr  of  offices,  of  eelecting  the  objects  of  pro- 
secnUons,  inBtrneting  the  prosecuting  officers,  psckiog  the  juriea 
throogh  snbserrient  sheriff,  who  hold  their  offices  at  will,  and  try- 
ing the  prisoners — with  a  direct  poUtieal  interest,  in  each  case,  ia 
the  issae.  The  appointment  of  James  Stewart  as  Chief  Justice  of 
Quebec,  Mr.  O'Snlli  van,  Chief  Justice  of  Montreal,  Andrew  Stewart 
SoUcitor  Genera],  with  Mr.  Ogden  for  Attorney  General,  could  not 
fail  to  irritate  the  popular  part^in  the  highest  degree;  and  was  cer- 
tainly aggravating  the  difficulties  of  a  task  which  already  needed 
no  anch  increase,  that  of  assuaging  the  excited  and  bitter  discon- 
tents of  that  portion  of  the  people  whose  immense  preponderance 
of  majority  was  indisputably  attested  by  the  results  of  the  two  last 
feneral  elections. 

In  the  second  place,  his  coarse  in  relation  to  Wolfred  Nelson  and 
die  other  exiles  to  Bermuda,  proved  him  utterly  incompetent  lothe 
Mgh  duties  of  such  a  position.  Even  on  his  own  garbled  and  per- 
Terted  showing,  he  stood  convicted  of  a  high-handed  stretch  of 
power,  beyond  the  limits  equally  of  the  law,  the  constitution  and 
bis  commission ;  for  which  he  was  most  justly  held  up  to  the  rebuke 
of  the  Parliament  and  people  of  England,  by  the  indignant  elo- 
quence of  a  Brougham,— of  whose  career  this  was  one  of  the 
finest  acts;  and  which,  at  all  the  hazards  of  the  consequences  to 
ensue.  Lord  Durham's  best  friends  were  forced  to  disavow.  The 
act  itself  showed  the  weakness  and  ignorance,  as  its  attendant  cir- 
enmstances  showed  the  meanness  and  duplicity,  of  the  man.  The 
letter  of  Nelson  and  Bouehette,  referred  to  above,  convicts  His  Ex- 
cellency of  one  of  the  most  miserable  and  mean  of  falsehoods,  whick, 
we  doabt  not.  Lord  Brougham  will  not  forget,  when  the  former 
comes  to  render  his  account  of  bis  stewardship.  General  opinion 
baa  excused  what  has  been  regarded  as  an  inconsiderate  extension, 
beyond  the  strict  line  of  formal  and  legal  right,  of  a  power  aa^ 
posed  to  be  unlimited,-— on  the  presumption  tint  it  was  really,  as  it 
profesaed  to  be,  an  act  of  generous  clemency,  adopted  with  the  beat 
of  motives  and  in  the  fairest  spirit  But  how  does  the  truth  turn 
ontT  Instead  of  a  volantary  confession  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  these 
gentlemen,  with  an  appeal  to  his  mercy — it  proves  that  they  were 
repeatedly  and  urgentiy  appealed  to  themaelves,  by  an  agent  of  the 
government,  to  do  an  act  of  magnanimous  self-devotion  for  the  sake 
of  their  country  and  their  fellow-prisoners,  to  allow  Lord  Durham 
to  release  the  latter  from  their  protracted  incarceration,  and  to  com- 
nMnce  the  work  of  reform,  for  which  the  finest  promises  were  made 
—that  they  were  assured  that  no  harm  was  intended  themselves,  an 
assurance  of  which  they  knew  the  subtle  treachery  only  on  receiT> 
Ing  the  order  for  their  banishment,  on  which  their  indignation  burst 
strongly  forth— that  it  was  only  by  garbling  the  paper  they  wen 
thus  prevailed  upon  to  sign,  that  he  was  able  to  make  any  show  of 
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pretext  for  hig  aainmption  of  their  acknowledged  guilt  of  high-tres- 
son — and  that,  instead  of  hia  reluctance  to  bring  them  to  trial  pro- 
ceeding either  from  clemency  to  them,  or  from  fear  of  the  political 
prejudices  of  jurors,  the  Attorney  GenePil  had  not,  within  the  saren 
months  of  their  incarceration,  been  able  to  procure  eridence  even 
to  convince  himself  of  their  guilll  We  leave  Lord  Durham  to  ex- 
tricate  himself  as  be  best  may  from  the  predicament  in  which  he 
has  thus  gratuitously  involved  himself. 

A  great  many  Americans  appear  to  have  been  marvellously  fas- 
cinated with  the  condescension  and  civilities  of  "His  Excellency 
the  QoTemoT  General."  We  confess  that  if  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  managed  any  of  the  other  functions  of  his  ambitious  and  noble 
mission  with  remsrltable  skill,  he  does  appear  to  have  very  shrewd- 
ly apprehended  one  common  foible  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
republican  travelling  "good  society,"  the  adoration  of  rank  and 
grandeur,— and  to  have  played  upon  that  string  ( it  being  so  essen- 
tial a  point  to  generate  a  favorable  public  opinion  in  the  Union  ) 
very  freely,  if  not  over  delicately.  But  for  our  own  part,  not  hav- 
ing formed  one  of  the  thousands  who  have  flocked  to  Canada  this 
year— «nd  having  no  violent  passion  for  military  reviews,  and  magni- 
ficent services  of  plate,  nor  fur  being  hunted  up  by  aides-de-camp  in 
hotels  to  be  invited  to  the  honor  of  a  tea-drinking  with  the  Lady  of 
one  of  the  haughtieBtscornersofdemocratic  canaille  in  Christendom— 
we  have  not  been  drawn  within  the  enchanted  circle  of  this  peculiar 
fascination.  And  we  must  therefore  claim  the  liberty  of  looking, 
undaztled,  from  a  distance  upon  all  this  fine  show — this  aristocratic 
ostentation — these  body-guards,  and  this  vice-regal  style  and  state— 
these  self-contradicting  excesses  of  a  condescension  which  is  cer- 
tainly any  thing  but  hospitality— and  of  pronouncing  the  whole 
spectacle,  in  connexion  with  the  political  pretensions  of  the  Radical 
Lord  Durham,  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  of  folUes  and  most  im- 
pudent of  quackeries. 

We  have  gone  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  speak  thus  freely  of  the 
late  Governor  General,  in  order  that  at  least  one  just  and  honest 
opinion  in  relation  to  him  and  his  conduct,  may  issue  to  England 
from  the  American  press,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  most  egre- 
giously  misap predated  and  overrated  the  roan  whom  they  have — 
in  return  fur  a  few  candied  flatteries  to  the  particular  vanity  of  a  few 
individuals,  and  to  our  general  vanity  as  a  nation — loaded  with  a  gra- 
tuitous prodigality  of  adulation  equally  ridiculous  and  mortifying  in 
our  eyes.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  it  expresses  only  our 
individual  views,  without  reference  to  the  sentiments  of  any  that 
may  surround  us. 

There  remain  but  one  or  two  points  more  to  which  we  propose  to 
allude  in  this  Article,  which  has  already  extended  to  too  great  a 
leagth. 
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With  reapect  to  the  prisoners  Iftken  in  the  Ute  ill-advised  attempts 
at  invasion,  we  trust  that  the  British  Government  wi!l  deal  with 
ihem  witli  that  generosity  and  clemency  befittiag  ila  own  character 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Rash,  gtiilty,  as  those  deluded  men  may 
have  been,  yet  we  do  not  conceive  that  they  can  rightfully  be  treated 
aa  piratest  or  on  any  other  terms  than  aa  prieoners  of  war.  How- 
ever criminal  ia  relation  to  the  laws  of  their  own  country  their  eon- 
duct  muHt  be  regarded — however  it  may  have  severed  all  bonds 
connecting  them  with  their  own  government,  and  entitling  them  to 
its  protection — and  however  the  latter  may  have  felt  itself  con- 
Btrained  to  repress  their  lawless  proceedings,  by  disavowing  them, 
and  cautioning  them  against  relying  on  a  delusive  hope  of  its  pro- 
tection or  iaterferencc  in  their  behalf — yet  we  caution  the  British 
■athoritiea  (whose  determination  at  the  date  of  this  Article  remains  in 
suspense )  against  yielding  to  the  clamor  for  the  blood  of  those  men 
raised  by  the  rabid  fury  of  some  of  the  Tory  organs.  They  can 
never  cement  the  union  of  their  colonics  with  the  mother-connlry 
by  blood.  They  can  have  no  more  right  to  treat  them  otherwiae 
than  as  prisoners  of  war,  than  Don  Carlos  had  in  relation  to  the 
English  prisoners  taken  in  arms  against  him  on  the  Spanish  soil. 
The  cases  are  precisely  analogous,  bo  far  as  it  respects  the  rights  of 
the  prisoners.  Their  enterprise  being  tolerated  or  discountenanced 
by  their  own  government,  does  not  affect  their  rights  in  relation  to 
the  government  whose  prisoners  they  may  have  become.  And  if 
Great  Britain  interfered  in  the  case  of  the  prisoners  of  Don  Carlos, 
to  insist  on  the  treatment  of  fair  prisoners  of  war  being  extended  to 
ibem,  it,  at  least,  has  no  right  to  apply  any  other  principle  to  these 
nnfortnnate  men.  Rebellion  is  not  piracy,  though  it  may  be  high- 
treason  ;  nor  can  the  volunteer  assistance  of  foreigners  to  a  rebel 
cause — misguided  and  thrust  forward  into  thepoiit  of  danger  by  artful 
men  who  shrank  from  leading  them  there,  and  excited  by  false  repre- 
ieniationa,  and  appeals  to  natural  sympa thief  neither  ungenerous  nor 
unworthy — rightfully,  in  this  age  at  least,  subject  them  to  the  treat- 
ment of  murderers  and  pirates.  At  any  rate  if  ihey  are  treated  with 
the  severity  now  threatened,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will,  instead 
of  striking  a  panic,  immediately  kindle  an  excitement  which  no 
efforts  of  ourGovernment  can  repress, and  which  will  entirely  neu- 
tralize the  beneficial  influence  of  its  recent  course,  and  of  the  recent 
examples  of  the  disastrous  failure  to  be  expected  in  all  similar  en- 
terprises, so  inauspiciously  undertaken  and  so  miserably  executed. 

There  remains  but  one  more  of  the  topics  to  which  we  have  pro- 
posed to  allude  at  present — the  arguments  by  which  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  Patriots  attempt  lo  appeal  to  motives  of  interest  on 
onr  part,  to  aid  their  efforts  to  establish  their  independence.  They 
■peak  of  the  danger  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Union,  of  the  vicinity 
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of  the  Eogliah  power ;  and  aay  that  onr  onn  ReTolutlao  will  never 
be  eomplete,  nor  the  full  benefit  derived  of  that  important  feature 
of  our  national  Bystem,  our  geographical  aeparation  from  all  the 
great  European  powerif — so  long  ai  England  itretches  her  arma 
along  our  whole  line  of  northern  frontier.  That  her  principal  ob- 
ject in  striTin^  to  maintain  her  colonial  dominion  on  the  North 
American  continent  is  to  hare  thai  strong  hold  upon  us,  to  enable 
her  to  take  advantage  of  those  agitations,  and  probable  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  which  she  expects  to  grow  (  especially  under  her  fos- 
tering stimulus)  out  of  the  question  of  slavery.  That  the  Canadas 
now  afford  an  asylum  for  vast  numbers  of  fugitive  slaves;  the  trana- 
miasion  of  which  to  the  frontier  is  carried  on,  as  a  regular  system,  to 
an  extent  greater  than  is  known  or  imB(;ined  by  us — under  the 
encouragement  of  the  Briiiah  Government,  which  is  rery  glad  to 
incorporate  them  into  its  black  regiments,  as  the  only  soldiers  on 
whom,  from  the  necessiiy  of  their  position,  it  can  implicitly  rely, 
whether  as  against  ui  or  against  its  own  discontented  snbjecla. 
That  by  the  independence  of  the  Canadas,  and  their  Incorporation 
with  our  Union,  an  end  would  be  put  to  this  state  of  things ;  the 
expensive  system  of  forlificationa  and  custom-houses  along  our 
northern  frontier  would  become  unnecessary ;  we  should  be  eecuro 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  vastly  increased 
trade  with  the  people  of  those  Provinces,  to  the  devclopement  of 
whose  resources  the  acquisition  of  their  independence  would  afford 
a  strong  stimulus, — with  other  arguments  of  a  similar  character. 

Such  are  the  appeals  employed,  to  seduce  us  from  (he  plain  path 
of  duty  dictated  to  us  by  the  highest  considerations  of  national 
honor  and  good  faith — not  destitute  of  plausibility,  though  entirely 
unsound.  We  have  no  such  apprehensions  of  the  views  of  Great 
Britain  in  relation  to  our  Union.  We  have  before  sufficiently 
shown  the  entire  coincidence  of  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  England,  with  our  own  policy  of  peace  and  commeree ;  nor 
should  we  consider  ihe  perfect  safety  from  any  possible  danger  of 
another  war  with  England  which  is  now  secured  to  us  by  the  best 
of  all  guarantees,  her  own  interest,  to  be  at  all  Increased  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  geographical  facilities  for  attack  which  her  pos- 
session of  the  Canadas  may  afford.  The  security  being  perfect  and 
satisfactory  in  its  present  form,  to  seek  to  increase  it  would  be  but 
a  work  of  supererogation.  And  as  for  the  idea  of  a  prospective 
annexation  of  the  Canadas,  as  free  republics,  to  our  Union,  we  see 
bnt  little  to  recommend  it  to  favor,  and  many  cogent  reasons  against 
agitating  or  entertaining  such  an  idea.  It  is  from  other  motives 
than  a  spirit  of  hostile  intrigue  against  the  Union  that  this  abduc- 
tion of  slaves  is  carried  on.  When  the  course  of  events  shall  bring 
about,  by  proper  means,  and  the  consent  of  the  mother  country, 
what  all  parties  concede  to  be  after  all  but  a  question  of  time,  the 
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Indepeadence  of  the  Csntdu,  we  conceive  thkl  neither  dieir  pio^ 
perit^  knd  bappineait  norour  owai  would  be  promoted  bjr  ftnnnioa; 
which  would  require  on  our  pirt  an  ■mendment  to  the  CouBtitution— 
according  at  least  to  the  Tiewa  of  the  State-Rights  school  now  hap- 
pily preralent  in  this  country,  and  daily  extending  and  atrengtben- 
ing  their  influence — an  amendment  not  likely  to  gain  thtfaieent  of 
two>lhirde  of  the  Slatea.  And  while  the  questions  of  th4tnarigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  harbouring  of  fngitives  from  juslico 
or  service,  could  easily  be  satisbctorily  arranged  without  an  union, 
Ifae  maniCest  common  interest  of  both,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the 
aacendency,  in  both,  of  that  popular  will  which  can  never  in  an  in- 
dustrious and  commercial  republic  be  in  favor  of  war,  will  afford  an 
ample  guarantee  against  any  danger  of  hostile  collision  between 
the  two.  This  is.  however,  all  prospective  and  ipeeulative ;  and 
we  allude  here  to  these  ideas,  only  in  refutation  of  the  argument 
that  it  is  even  for  the  interest  of  tliis  country — having  sufficiently 
considered  the  question  of  iistfuf^.ini  the  higher  grounds  of  national 
honor  and  good  faith — to  connect  itself  wilh  the  cause  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Canadas,  by  taking  part  in  the  contest  to  be  waged 
for  its  achievement,  with  a  view  to  the  supposed  adnmlagei  to  be 
derired  fromtlirir  annezadon  to  our  Union. 


THE  DITER. 
raoM  TBK  ssmaAif  of  schillir, 

Sg  tie  JvUsr  e/  "  PoeoAtniai." 

"Who'll  venture  it  among  ye  all,  my  knights  and  pages  brave, 

A  plunge  into  the  darksome  depths  of  yonder  boiling  wave  I 

k  golden  goblet,  rich  with  gems,  I  cast  into  the  deep. 

He  who  wQl  dive  and  bring  it  thence,  the  shining  bowl  may  keep." 

Thne  epeakt  the  king,  and  from  the  cliff,  that  flings  its  mgged  pride, 
In  sullen  majesty  above  Charybdis'  howling  tide, 
A  glittering  cnp  of  butnished  gold  he  hurled  into  the  sea, 
"Who  is  there,  then,  I  ask  again,  will  fetch  that  bowl  for  met" 

The  knights  and  pages  hear  his  words,  yet  answer  none  is  given  | 
They  gaze  upon  the  raging  sea,  then  on  the  emiling  heaven. 
And  no  one  cares,  for  golden  bowl,  to  tempt  that  yawning  grare,-— 
A  third  lime  speaks  the  king :   •'  How  now!  will  none  the  venluro 
gravel 
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But  all  were  silent ;  vhen  a  page,  of  free  and  g6nt1e  blood. 

And  gallant  mien,  alept  forth  from  where  hii  tim'roos  eomradea 

Undid  his  silken  sash,  and  cast  his  broidered  cloak  awaf, 
Ladies  and  lords,  in  wonder  great,  the  noble  youth  surrey. 

And  as  hsneared  the  rocky  verge,  and  gaxed  upon  the  main. 
Each  wave  she  drank  Charybdis  gare,  loud-bellowing,  bscV  again; 
And  still  with  sound  like  booming  peili  from  distant  thunder  given. 
Forth,  forth,  from  qut  the  black  abyss,  the  rushing  stream  is  driven. 

It  bubhlea  up,  it  gurgles  Rirth,  it  hisses  and  it  roars. 

As  when  on  raging  fire  a  stream  of  gushing  water  pours  ; 

Wild  sheets  of  foam  shoot  up  to  heaven,  waves  dash  into  the  dr, 

As  if  old  Ocean's  pregnant  womb  another  sea  would  bear! 

At  length  the  stormy  Power  is  laid,  and  through  the  foamy  rack, 
Down,  down,  as  if  to  heJI,  there  yawned  a  gaping  gulph  of  black; 
And  ever  as  the  boiling  waves  that  whirling  vortex  near ; 
Sucked  far  adown  its  darkling  depths,  their  waters  disappear. 

Now  quick,  or  e'er  the  swell  roll  back,  the  page  looks  to  the  sky. 
Breathes  forth  a  hasty  prayer,  and  then — that  wild  aiid  warning 

cry! 
The  greedy  surge  has  siwpt  him  down,  far,  far  from  mortal  ken. 
And  over  him  mysteriously  the  waters  close  again. 

And  now  above  the  water-gulph  the  waves  are  calm  once  more, 

From  Ocean's  sullen  depths  alone  upsounds  the  hollow  roar, 

"  Now,  fare  tliee  well,  high-hearted  youth,"  thus  lords  and  ladies 

cried. 
While  still,  with  deep  and  deeper  moan,  howled  dark  Charybdis*  tide. 

"  Cast  in  thy  kingly  crown,  and  say,  '  whoever  brings  it  me 
Shall  wear  it  too,  and  in  my  stead  shall  Lord  and  Sovereign  ba.' 
The  costly  prize  seek  him  who  lists ;  for  who  may  live  to  aay 
What  hidden  things  that  prison^deep  sbrouda  from  the  light  of  dayT 

There  many  a  gallant  argosie  has  sunk,  to  ifse  ho  more, 
A  shattered  keel,  a  shivered  mast,  are  all  the  waves  restore." 
And  still  with  ceaseless  lempest-rosr,  like  voice  of  winter  blast, 
Lond  and  more  loud  that  ocean-strife  its  deafening  din  upcast. 

It  bubbles  up,  it  gurgles  forth,  it  hisses  and  it  roars, 

As  when  on  raging  fire  a  stream  of  gushing  water  pours ; 
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Wild  Bheeta  of  foam  shoot  through  the  air,  waves  thunder  toward 

hearen, 
Ai  forth  from  out  the  black  abyss  (ho  billowy  tide  is  driTen. 

And  Bee,  upon  the  flood's  dark  breast  a  streak  of  silver  gleam  I 
A  BDOW-white  neck  !  a  nerroua  arm  divides  the  rushing  stream: 
"Tia  hel  and  lo !  with  gesture  glad,  aloft  in  his  left  hand- 
He  bears  the  dear-won  bowl,  and  gains  at  last  the  long'd  for  land. 

Long,  long  and  deep,  the  swimmer  breathed ;  then  hailed  the  glorions 

light 
Exnltingly  they  welcomed  him,  both  lord  and  lady  bright 
"He  lives  1  from  out  the  whirlpool's  depths,  from  out  a  wat'ry  grave. 
Right  gallantly  has  he  prevailed  his  soul  alive  to  save."  '   * 

Becomes!  the  joyous  crowd  gives  way.     He  sinks  unto  his  knee. 
And  to  the  king  presents  the  cup.     The  king  —well  pleased  is  he — 
Signs  to  hia  daughter  fair,  and  she  steps  forth  with  gentle  smile. 
And  fills  the  cup  with  sparkling  wine ;  and  blushes  still,  the  while. 

"  Oh  king !  let  him  rejoice  who  breathes  in  rosy  light  above," 
(Thus  speaks  the  youth:)  "In  yonder  gulf  what  living  horrors 

Let  no  man  tempt  the  gracious  Gods,  and  dare  the  impious  flight ; 
In  mercy  they  have  covered  it  beneath  eternal  night ! 

"  Down  was  I  dragged  with  lightning  speed  ;  and   from  some  deep 

sea  cave,  , 

Drove  forth  against  me,  as  I  sank,  the  whirl-stream's  raging  wave  ; 
It  seized  me  with  resistless  force,  it  dashed  me  round  and  round ; 
In  giddy  circles  sweeping  on,  far  through  that  vast  profound. 

"  I  cried  to  God,  at  utmost  need,  to  rescue  me  from  death. 
And  lo !  a  sharp  rock's  salient  point,  projecting  from  beneath ; 
I  grasped  it ;  there  the  goblet  hung,  on  pointed  coral  cast. 
Rise  had  it  fallen  into  the  depths  of  that  unfathomed  waste. 

"For  still  the  putple  darkness  lay,  beneath  me,  mountain  deep; 
And  there,  although  to  human  ear  all  sounds  for  ever  aleep, 
l%e  eye  revolts  at  monstrous  forms,  and  shudders  to  behold 
Newtfl,  dragons,  snakes,  and  loathsome  things,  to  shapeless  massei 
rolled. 

"It  leeni,  that  hideous  ocean-hell,  with  black  and  frightful  ivrBiiiu, 
Her*  gixnt  polypi  stretch  forth  their  thousand  slimy  arms 
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There  loomi  th'  unwieldy  cuttle-fiBh,  there  tMnnts  the  stinging  ny. 
And  grinds  hU  teeth  th'  insatiate  shark,  hy«Da  of  the  sea. 

*'  And  there  1  hnng ;  and  on  my  heart  with  conscious  honor  amota 
The  dreadful  thought,-that  there,  alone,  from  human  aid  remote, 
In  the  vast  ocean- solitude  I  clung,  in  helpless  dole. 
Amid  that  noisome  cavern-spawn,  the  only  conscious  aoul. 

*'And  while  I  shuddered  at  the  thought,  crept  some  huge  creature  on. 
It  moved  a  hundred  joints  at  once — it  snapped  at  me — 'twas  done ! 
Blinded  with  fear  I  loosed  ray  hold,  and  then  the  whirlpool's  might 
Seized  me,  but  haply  swept  me  up,  to  safety  and  to  light.". 

Marvelled  the  king ;  and  soothly  said :  "  The  goblet  is  thine  own ; 
This  costly  ring,  too,  shall  be  thine,  enriched  with  precious  stona 
If  once  more  thou  wilt  venture  down,  and  bring  me  word  again. 
Within  Charybdis'  deepest  cave  what  wonders  may  be  seen." 

VRth  softened  heart  the  daughter  heard,  and  spoke,  in  fluttering 

tone: 
**  Father,  forbear  this  cruel  sport !     Bethink  thee,  he  has  done 
What  no  one  dared :  and  if  thy  heart's  wild  wish  thou  can'st  not 

Let  some  among  your  knights  step  forth,  and  put  the  page  to  shame." 

The  king  has  snatched  Uie  goblet,  and  has  dashed  it  in  the  aea, — 
"  Fetch  me  that  bowl  once  more,"  he  cried,  "  and  thou  ahalt  be 

to  me 
The  first  among  my  belted  knights — ay,  more  !  as  wedded  wife, 
This  very  night,  shalt  her  embrace,  who  pleads  to  save  thy  life  1 " 

It  kindles  in  his  inmost  soul,  it  lightens  from  his  eye  -, 

He  sees  her  blush,  that  lovely  one;  h«  hears  her  wistful  sigh  ; 

He  marks  her  cheek  fade  deadly  pale ;  she  sinks !    The  youth  ia 

gone! 
In  death  or  life,  that  costly  prize  must  soon  be  lost  or  won. 

They  hear  the  thund'  ring  ocean-surge,  they  note  its  backward 

sweep; 
And  fair  young  eyea,  bedimmed  with  tears,  look  out  o'er  that  lors 

deep: 
They  come,  they  come,  the  lone  sea-waves,  they  swell  and  they 

subside , 
Bat  no  lea-wave  brings  back  the  youth,  to  claim  his  ling'ring  bride  I 
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Trkxb  are  bat  fe«  men,  indeed,  of  whom  we  would  Bay,  that 
tti£7  do  honor  to  a  great  party.  We  are  not  prone  to  the  common 
habit  of  the  day,  of  exaggerating  the  tnerita  or  importance  of  indi* 
Tiduals,  in  compariaon  with  that  atupendouB  thing,  a  msss  of  aggT«- 
gile  millionB.  It  it  an  honor,  according  to  onr  conception,  to  any 
man,  to  i)«1ong  to  the  Democniiic  party,  if  it  be  in  sinceriiy  of  heart, 
and  with  a  liberal  ezpantion  of  viewi  to  the  comprehension  of  th« 
grand,  harmoDioua,  simple,  and  sublime  truths  of  its  political  faith. 
Bat  if  in  any  sense  allowable,  we  know  no  indmdual,  prominent 
among  the  public  men  of  the  day,  to  whom — for  all  the  best  qnall- 
tiei  of  heart  and  head,  and  a  transparent  purity  of  conduct  in  all  the 
relations  of  lifn — we  could  more  sincerely  apply  the  expression, 
thia  to  ihe  subject  of  the  present  sketch.  We  have  heard  this 
opinion  so  often  expressed  in  private,  by  polilieol  foes  as  well  as 
friends,  whenever  brought  into  personal  relations  with  Mr.  Butler, 
that  «e  feel  perfectly  justified  in  thus  giving  this  public  expression 
to  it,  rather  as  a  matter  of  general  consent  than  as  any  tribute  of 
individual  sentiment. 

Mr.  Butler's  life  presents  none  of  those  striking  points,  of  con- 
nection with  great  erents  of  national  history,  or  of  adventarons 
iocideat,  which  have  lent  their  inleresl  to  some  of  the  biographical 
narratives  we  have  already  presented  in  this  series  of  Political 
Portraits.  Though  he  has  never  yielded  to  any  in  the  ardor  of  the 
interest  he  has  always  felt  in  the  political  contests  of  ^e  times,  it 
hu  only  been  within  a  recent  period  that  he  has  suflered  himself  to 
b«  drawn  from  the  retirement  of  private  and  professional  life,  to 
bear  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  public  stage,  in  the  stirring  drama 
ofournaUonal  politics.  His  way  of  life  has  therefore  flowed  on, 
like  an  even  and  unruffled  stream,  gathering  its  quiet  depth  of 
Tolome  from  a  thousand  springs  unseen  to  the  public  eye;  and 
though  scarcely  perhaps  noticed  by  the  stranger  whose  admiration 
is  rather  atlrscted  by  the  mure  picturesque  wildness  of  the  moun- 
tain torrent,  yet  diflusing  a  daily  beneficent  utility  to  the  dwellers 
upon  its  tranquil  borders,  and  an  ohject  of  a  far  higher  admiration 
to  the  more  judicious  eye  that  can  better  appreciate  true  excellence. 
Hiving  risen  from  a  humble  beginning,  by  the  quiet  but  zealous 
exercise  of  those  qualities  which,  similarly  applied,  can  never  bil 
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to  coinnianJ  a  similar  eucceis,  industry,  Belf-cultiTalion,  integrit)r, 
an<]  puriljr  of  life,  his  career  presents  one  of  those  pictures  best 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  our  instilutionS)  and  beat  calculated  for 
a  useful  example  and  eneonragement  to  others. 

Mr.  Butler  ia  a  native  of  Kinderhook,  Columbia  county,  New 
Tork,  and  is  therefore  a  fellow-townsman  of  his  early  and  fast 
friend,  (be  present  President  of  the  United  States.  For  the  take 
of  precision  it  may  be  worth  white  to  distinguish,  that  he  was  bom 
{December  14th,  1795,)  in  that  part  of  the  town  bordering  on  the 
river,  usually  known  as  Kinderhook  Landing,  though  recently  set 
off  a  separate  town,  by  the  name  of  8tU3^esant.  His  parents  wers 
both  from  Connecticut,  and  are  both  now  living,  in  the  enjoymem 
of  a  healthy  and  honored  green  old  age.  The  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent memoir  is  their  eldest  son.  Mr.  Butler's  parentage  has  thia 
peculiar  interest,  tliat  those  who  know  him  find  no  dlfEcutty  ia 
recognizing  in  his  character,  illustrated  by  his  life,  the  Irsces  of  the 
different  influences  which  his  genealo^  was  calculated  to  combina 
in  its  formation. 

His  father,  Medad  Butler,  was  bom  in  Branford,  Connecticut. 
The  grandfather  of  the  latter,  Jonathan  Bntler,  was  one  of  two 
brothers,  Irish  adventurers,  who  came  to  Connecticut  in  about  the 
year  1710 ;  and  who  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  pio- 
neers of  that  stream  of  emigration  from  the  land  of  generous  hearta 
and  ardent  temperaments,  which  has  since  poured  its  wealth  over 
the  whole  extent  of  our  country,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  valti- 
able  elements  of  its  growing  prosperity.  He  married  a  descendsnl 
of  the  original  Puritan  settlers  of  that  Colony.  His  son,  Ezekiel, 
married  Mabel  Jones,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Colonel  John  Jones 
and  Catharine,  a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  Colonel  Jones 
was  one  the  Regicide  Judges,  and  after  the  Restoration  suffered 
the  penalty  for  that  act  whose  stern  glory  shall  immortalize  the 
names  of  all  who  participated  in  it,  by  being  beheaded  for  High 
Treason.  His  family  came  to  Connecticut,  and  many  of  his 
descendants  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Such  a  descent,  of  the  Irish  stock,  combined  with  the  Puritan — the 
latter  taking  its  origin  from  that  stout  and  high-hearted  bench  of 
judges  who  inflicted  the  just  doom  of  a  nation's  vengeance  on  s 
tyrant  who  had  dared  to  deserve  its  awful  wrath,  and  directly  from 
the  side  of  Cromwell  himself— harmonizes  well  with  the  quiet  ardor 
of  temperament,  the  calm  firmness  of  purpose  and  cleameu  of 
judgment,  the  chastened  enthusiasm,  the  strict  purity  of  religious  and 
moral  principle,  and  the  unwavering  deration  to  the  great  truths 
of  democracy  and  freedom,  which  combine  to  characterize  Bkr- 
JAMIN  Franklin  Bdtlsk. 

His  father,  afler  serving  an  apprenticeship,  in  New  Haven,  to  a 
scythe-maker,  emigrated,  in  IT87,  to  the  State  of  New  Tork  ;  and 
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engageil  soon  after  in  tneicfttitile  bntnneES,  first  at  ClaTerack,  mi 
afterwardB  at  Kinderhook  Landing,  in  connection  with  Stephen 
Hogcboom.  then  a  Senator  in  the  Legutature  of  the  State,  and 
whose  name  it  well  known,  as  one  of  the  most  venerated  patriarche 
of  the  Democracy  of  the  State,  having  been,  in  fact,  in  connexion 
widt  George  Clinton,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Demoeratie 
Republican  party  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Butler's  father  has  always  been  a  remarkably  active  and  pablie- 
spirited  man ;  has  occupieil  a  seat  in  the  Legislfttnre ;  and  has  been 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  one  of  the  County  Judges  for  Columbia 
county.  In  the  course  of  his  business,  which  was  of  the  most  mul- 
dfarioos  character  imaginable,  his  eldest  von  Benjamin  from  a  very 
early  age  became  an  invaluable  assistant;  and  as  book-keeper, 
«tore-k«eper,  tarem-kepper,  farmer,  in  addition  to  the  business  of 
*  forwarding,'  as  owner  of  a  line  of  Hudson  river  sloops,  in  all  which 
departments  he  was /odotum  in  general,  he  early  acquired  those 
practical  habits  of  metbod,  indoslry,  and  activity,  together  with  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  descriptions  of  the  people,  which  haa 
since  proved  invaluable  to  their  possessor  in  a  different  profession 
and  a  more  elevated  sphere  of  life. 

The  common  schools  in  that  part  of  the  country  being,  at  that 
period,  in  a  very  low  sUte,  his  father,  who  had  had  the  advanuges 
of  the  better  school  system  already  in  operation  in  New  England, 
wlieB  Ms  eldest  son  was  about  six  years  old,  succeeded,  by  great 
exertion,  in  establishing  a  New  England  teacher  in  Kinderhook; 
and  until  tiie  excellent  common  school  system  of  New  York  went 
into  operation  in  1813,  kept  up  the  school  mainly,  If  not  solely,  by 
fais  exertions, — having  been  in  the  habit,  for  many  snecessive  years, 
of  paying  all  the  school-bill*  in  advance  to  the  teacher,  and  taking 
on  himself  all  the  trouble  and  risk  of  collecting  them  from  the  In- 
dividuals, as  well  as  chance  might  enable  him  in  the  course  of  his 
misceHaneons  business. 

From  the  earliest  age  Mr.  Butler  was  ^ssionately  fond  of  read- 
ing. His  father  possessed  but  Tew  books,*  nor  did  the  neighbourhood 
aiTord  many  mure,  but  all  such  as  could  be  found  and  obtained  by 
him  were  read  with  avidity.  This  taste,  with  the  exhibition  of  an 
unvsual  capacity,  and  especially  of  a  very  remarkable  memory, 
soon  made  him  an  object  of  particular  attention  to  his  teacher.  Ha 
commenced  Latin  as  early  as  the  age  of  seven.     He  continued  at 

■  AllKWf  Ihria  few,  it  miy  dm  ba  immaterial  to  mmtion,  wers  ihl  Work*  of  Bed- 
JBWJB  n«aklb,  which  fuiened  on  Ibc  nind  of  their  reader  with  a  ptculiar  bree. 
Tba  reaunk  vSl  b«  rcadiljr  brlicred  which  we  bava  beard  fiom  Mr.  Bntler  himHl^ 

iWliilfcaJallBiiiiaiif  Ihai  I Ii  aodihatnomelwaseribH, moia than  loan; odwr 

esase,  th>  fciMStioa  of  hiiobaraeler  in  ibe  pattieolar  axiuld  which  it  anumed,  and 
of  Aoa*  habila  of  mind,  aod  general  views  of  mea  and  thinp,  which  have  giTin 
diwalioB  to  hia  aubaeqnent  eaner  in  life.  The  incident,  slight  u  it  ii,  may  not  ba 
wilhiiat  ilB  alilky  to  pwreata  who  aujr  itfui  th*  hint  as  wonhj  tt  sttentioa. 
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tchool  Ull  the  age  of  fifteeoi  tbough  dnring  the  lost  five  yean  of 
that  periodt  at  least  half  of  hie  time  waa  -speiit  out  of  Rchool,  ia 
assiating  hia  father  in  hia  businesa,  as  already  alluded  to  aboTe. 
Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  little  French,  and  mathematics  to  no 
^eaier  extent  ^an  the  earlier  rndiments  of  arithmetic,  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  studies  of  thi>  period,  in  which  be  waa  rery  aasidttoiw 
and  auccessful. 

On  leaving  school,  in  May,  1811,  his  father's  circnrostances  not 
enabling  him  to  send  him  to  college,  Mr.  Tan  Buren,  who  was  hia 
fetber's  personal  and  political  friend,  entertaining  a  high  opinion  of 
his  capacity,  took  him  into  his  office,  at  Hndson,  as  a  law  studeoL 
To  diminish  the  expenses  which  could  not  easily  have  been  met  by  ' 
bis  &ther,  without  injustice  to  his  other  children,  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
after  a  short  trial  of  hia  services  in  the  oftce,  received  him  into  his 
own  family  ;  in  which  Mr.  Butler  continned  to  reside,  for  the  moat 
part,  throughout  the  period  of  his  studies,  and  in  fact  for  some  time 
afterwards,  till  his  own  marriage,  in  the  year  1818.  Thus  was 
formed  a  friendship,  founded  on  intimate  and  long  familiarity, 
mutual  confidence,  respect,  and  attachment — combined,  on  the  part 
of  the  subject  of  onr  memoir,  with  an  ardor  of  gratitude  equally 
honorable  to  both — which  the  progress  of  time  could  only  serve  to 
develope  and  confirm. 

The  period  of  his  clerkship  as  a  student  of  law  was  spent  in  zeal- 
ous assiduity  to  his  profession,  and  to  the  general  cultivation  of  his 
mind.  Being  for  the  first  time  ^placed  in  a  eitoation  affording  ample 
means  for  the  indulgence  of  his  early  passion  for  reading,  the  first 
two  or  three  years  were  devoted  by  him,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
duties  of  the  office,  chiefly  to  miscellaneona  literature ;  and  the 
range  of  his  reading  was  very  extensive  and  various.  But  after  he 
commenced  to  address  himself  seriously  to  the  duty  of  studying  the 
law,  he  did  so  with  a  determination  and  industry  rarely  surpassed. 

These  pursuits  and  studies  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  taking 
a  very  earnest  interest  in  the  high  political  excitements  that  agi- 
tated the  public  mind  at  that  period.  An  ardent  democrat  from  the 
earliest  opening  of  his  mind  to  the  perception  of  the  great  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  contest  of  parties,  his  penjndulged  itself  freely, 
and  was  wielded  with  no  slight  degree  of  energy  and  eloquence,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Democratic  paper  of  Hudson,  the  "  Bee,"  in 
support  of  the  war,  and  of  the  administration  of  James  Madison. 
And  when  at  a  later  day  he  look  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  late 
President  of  the  United  Stales,  it  was  not  an  unpleaaing  reminis- 
cence, that  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  his  pen  bad  been  an 
animated  eulogy  of  which  the  following  waa,  aubstantially,  the  com- 
mencement. We  give  it  as  a  not  uninteresting  instance  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  early  impressions  of  youth,  by  the  mature  judgment 
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«f  iunh»odf  ia  rahtioB  to  tke  sarae  indiriduBl,  oit  t  cloier  iaapec- 
tion,  and*  difieKntkod  mora  arduous  theatre  of  action: 

"  Among  tboM  who,  dning  Lha  Ute  war,  bttTs  coOiribaMd  (o  ■mtoin  tke  eWacter 
■td  uak  the  glory  of  the  nuioii,  whilo  thsj  bare  cscurcd  fbr  thmselves  Ihs  appro* 
batum  and  Bpijlaoaeaf  their  country,  AndhewJacbmh  is  pre-caiinmilyaoiiBpicuoui. 
Bold  and  entaiprUing,  lo  ao  eitraonlLnary  natural  aagauty  he  ftdda  an  energy  of 
eharactiT  vhrf:b  eaaUes  him  to  triumph  over  erery  obatade  and  £nd  reaourcea  in 
tiTcry  flOMfgmcy.  Undiamayed  by  diAcukiea,  refardlesi  of  repotuion,  and  unawed 
by  eUiaor,  he  U  influenced  alone  by  his  duly  to  the  Stale,  and  in  the  oonna  whicb 
thM  duly  ia  dengnaud,  be  ia  iodefaUgabte,  vigorous,  and  aneeeaaful." 

The  nine  pen,  set  to  th«  same  task,  would  probably  employ,  at 
(he  present  day,  ternu  not  materially  different  fi;am  the  sboTs. 

On  Mr.  Butler's  admissioR  to  the  Bar,  in  1817,  as  aa  attorney  of 
Ae  Supreme  Conrt  and  solicitor  in  Chancery,  Mr.  Van  Btireo,  th^ 
Attorney  General  of  the  State,  and  residentat  Albany,  received  him 
into  paitnerahip  in  his  professional  business ;  which  eonnectioa 
Agisted  till  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  the  Senate  of  the 
Caited  States,  in  December,  18SI — with  the  exception  of  a  interral 
of  a  few  months  in  1819.  This  temporary  separation  was  caused 
only  by  private  reasons  which  it  is  of  no  importance  to  explain, 
thoof  h  honorable  to  both,  as  evincing  the  greater  solicitude  f«lt  by 
aaeh  for  the  interests  of  the  other  than  for  his  own.  Thai  interval 
«aa  spent  by  Mr.  Bntier  at  Sandy  Hill,  Washington  County,  when 
ke  was  induced  to  accept  a  flattering  and  advantageous  office  of  th« 
presidency  of  a  bank,  owned  by  Mr.  Barker,  of  New  York,  and  con- 
ducted in  connexion  with  the  larger  banking  institution  in  the  city  of 
Kew  Vork  managed  by  the  latter  in  person.  Mr.  Botler,  whose  re- 
cent  marriage  connected  him  nearly  with  Mr.  Barker,  had  already 
shown  himself  s  decided  advocate  of  free  banking ;  and  had  writ- 
ten a  pamphlet  on  tfaeanbject,  in  which  he  urged  forcibly  the  sama 
general  views  of  the  tme  principles  of  republican  freedom  and  of 
aonnd  political  economy,  which  are  now  becoming  much  more  ex- 
tensively popular  in  that  State.  It  is  rather  a  retnarkable  eircunv* 
•tance,  that  the  individnal  now  the  most  distinguished  in  that  State, 
as  the  advocate  of  those  liberal  and  wise  views  to  which  Mr.  ButiM 
lias  been  consistently  attached  from  the  outset  of  his  career,  was  at 
that  time  the  very  author  of  the  celebrated  Restraining  Law,  recently 
repealed,  against  which  the  pamphlet  here  alluded  to  was  directed,— 
thongb  we  by  no  means  would  imply,  in  the  credit  to  which  this 
cireumitance  may  endlle  tbe  one,  any  corresponding  discredit  upon 
that  other,  most  upright,  wise,  and  honest  statesman.  Hii  accept- 
aaee  of  the  presidency  of  the  Washington  County  Bank,  an  incor* 
porated  institution,  doea-not  in  the  least  impugn  the  consiitency  of 
liis  views  on  this  subject  By  a  clause  of  the  Restraining  Law,  Mr. 
Barker  had  been  prohibited  from  maintaining  his  private  bank,  tnu 
years  being  allowed  him  for  the  settlement  of  its  affairs.  The  restric- 
tion was,  however,  easily  evaded  by  him  by  tbe  purchase  of  nearly 
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dw  whole  of  the  itock  of  the  chirtered  inititDtion  refeired  to ;  whi<A 
WIS  thua,  when  its  cherge  wk*  offered  to  Hr.  Butier,  to  all  intents 
and  purpoiea,  a  private  one.  The  failure  of  Hr.  Barker's  experi- 
ment is  well  known, — a  failore  by  which  those  banks  of  oar  own 
day  which  we  see  unwisely  atlempttng  to  combine  a  mercantile  with 
their  proper  banking  busioess,  would  do  well  to  take  cau^on.  Mr. 
Barkec  failed  aa  a  hanker,  because  he  eoBibwied  with  that  character 
the  incompatible  owe  of  a  mer^tant.  The  fall  of  his  "Exchange 
Bank  "  diaf  ged  with  it,  of  coorse,  that  of  its  subordinate  branch ; 
which,  in  fcct,  was  already  in  soch  ■  situation  on  Hr.  Butler's  first 
usumlng  its  manageraeitt  as  to  be  eompelled  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments rery  shortly  a^rwards.  This  event  restored  Hr.  Butler  to 
his  profeseion,  though  before  he  left  the  bsnk,  by  great  exertion* 
and  care,  its  credit  was  restored  and  specie  payments  resnmed. 

Immediately  on  his  admission  as  counsellor,  rn  1620,  Hr.  Butler 
began  to  appear  as  an  advocate  in  all  the  higher  courts  of  the  State. 
Hr.  Van  Buren,  "with  s  liberality  as  rare  in  itself  as  il  was  vaefal 
to  its  object,"  (to  quote  an  expression  of  the  latter)  gave  him 
every  opportunity  of  appearing  prominently  and  to  advantage  in 
the  argument  of  cases, — sometimes  at  his  own  expense ;  and  when 
his  increasing  public  engagements,  on  another  stage  of  action,  took 
him  from  the  Bar,  much  of  his  profeMtonal  business  naturally 
devolved  upon  Mr.  Butler. 

We  have  heard  the  occasion  of  Hr.  Butler's  first  appearance  in 
the  Saprerae  Court  described,  ( January,  1831,)  and  h  is  irat  oede- 
aerving  of  notice.  He  was  the  attorney  in  the  cause,  with  Colonel 
Burr  and  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  against  (he  celebrated  Hr.  Henry,  theit 
St  the  heed  of  the  Albany  Bar,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyer* 
in  the  State.  The  case  turned  on  recondite  questions  of  black-let- 
ter  learning  and  such  was  the  impression  made  by  Hr.  Bntler'o 
argument,  that  neither  of  his  distinguished  senior  counsel  thought 
it  worth  while  to  speak  in  the  cause,  which  was  gained  single- 
handed  by  the  young  advncate  whose  first  efiort  was  thus  so  ardu- 
ous and  so  honorable.  His  first  cause  in  the  Court  of  Errors  was 
also  won,  in  the  next  year,  in  a  similar  single  combat  with  dte  saro* 
powerful  antagonist, — Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  argued  it  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  below,  having,  on  his  own  withdrawal  from  pracliee, 
advised  his  client  to  entrust  it  to  Hr.  Butler's  hands.  This  success 
placed  Hr.  Bntler  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession.  His 
practice  has  ever  since  been  very  extensive  and  important ;  and  in 
the  Coart  of  Errors,  especially,  has  been  (  with  the  exception  of  the 
period  when  the  Revision  of  the  Laws  withdrew  him  from  the  courts  ) 
perhaps  as  much  as  twice  or  thrice  that  of  any  other  individual. 

In  February,  lB2I,he  was  appointed  the  District  Attorney  of  the 
dty  and  county  of  Albany.  This  oflice,  involving  the  duties  of 
erirainal  prosecutor,  was  an  laborbus  though  useful  school,  a«he  had 
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eonatandy  to  appear  ag;*!!!!!  masy  of  the  ablest  meinbera  of  (h* 
pTofeaaioB,  and  DBrer  (with  the  exception,  we  beliere,  of  but  a 
■ingle  instance )  associated  with  himself  any  other  assistance. 
With  respect  to  his  manner  of  discharging  the  delicate  functiom 
of  tfaia  office,  which  he  resigned  in  March,  IS26,  we  feel  at  liberty 
to  transfer  from  the  minntes  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  Ui« 
paUicity  of  the  present  notice,  the  following  extract  from  the  letter 
in  which  tbe  conrt  accepted  his  resignation ! 

*■  We  aeeqic  your  rcugnstion,  but  at  the  Bune  time  regret  thnt  the  occuirenee  of 
emstts  ba>  nadend  it  eecesiarr  for  jo*  to  lendet  it. 

"  And  at  you  «n  now  aboat  lo  letin  froni  an  oSoe  joa  btv«  held  witk  m  mack 
honor  lo  yootaelf  and  Mti*(aciion  to  the  eommunitjr  j  we  aToil  ourselfes  of  this 
oppoTtmiiy  oF  ejpmilnf;  the  pleuurawaderiTe  from  the  refleciion,  that  ihelruat 
rqwaed  in  you,  as  public  proaeeutot,  baa  been  ao  faithfully  diacharged.  And  wen 
W*  penniHod  (o  indolge  in  the  gratifying  relectton  that  vt  aho  had  been  auccasful 
ia  any  efloit  lo  diacharga  mr  oBfei^  duties,  we  yieH  it  to  you,  aa  a  juH  tribole,  to 
My,  that  it  ia  (o  yoor  candor  and  ability  ve  are  indebted  tor  much  of  that  ■neoeas. 

"  Frao)  the  opponuoity  we  have  had  of  correctly  eatimating  your  Berricea  for  ths 
dtixena  of  thia  county,  we  take  the  tibecty  to  aay,  on  their  behalf,  that  their  laws 
kaTcbeen  filly  aoppoited,  and  in  yoU|  theu' taste,  Ifaeir  morala,  and  (heir  reputation 


"  Bat,  air,  more  e^ieciaDy  are  yon  enabled  to  eongratnlata  yovraelf,  thatthoaa  whom 
your  ditty  baa  required  you  lo  conduct  lo  the  bar  of  juatice,  have  reaaon  to  be  grata- 
fill  to  you  for  the  oppoitunitiea  you  hare  afforded  them  for  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 
Thia  reflection  must  be  peculiarly  grUi^ing  inaemuch  ai  it  ia  not  enjoyed  by  alL 
7or  the  desire  lo  eucceed  in  a  cnvM,  tvgaidteas  of  the  meane,  tqipears  to  be  the  . 
MKiBgEslpaBticaiinthelteanofaaadTDcate,*ad  tbe  laat  and  moit  difficult  one,  in  the 
wfaols  progreaa  of  refinement,  to  inbdue.  But  In  no  one  doea  Ihi*  appear  mora 
odious  tnan  in  a  public  proaectUor.  This  great  moral  oonqueat  it  iqipeara  you  haTS 
•eeomplished  at  a  very  early  period  of  youi  lib.  We  have  witneaaed,  with  pleaaura, 
the  Bcnipuloas  regard  yon  have  always  had  lo  tke  meaaa — that  (hey  should  be  no 
lest  worthy  than  the  end.  While  on  the  paM  of  the  people  your  end  and  aim  wwe 
JMtice,  txapl  tiat,  yon  aurrandered  all  to  the  unlbrtuBate  priaonar." 

In  NoTember,  1824,  Mr.  Butler  was  appointed,  together  with  two 
other  distinguished  lawyers,  to  the  arduotis  charge  of  the  rerision  and 
codification  of  all  the  sututes  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  thia 
daty,  of  which  Mr.  Butler  performed  the  largest  part,  he  was  en- 
gaged more  or  less  nearly  five  years;  two  of  whieh  were  so  ezelu- 
rirely  devoted  to  it  as  to  compel  him  to  ditcontinne  his  appearance 
tn  conrt,  as  well  as  his  other  professional  Isbors.  With  what  signal 
ability  this  colossal  tasit  wss  discharged,  has  long  been  considered 
established  by  the  almost  nnanimons  opinion  of  the  bar,  the  bench, 
and  the  pablic  at  large,  of  that  Slate. 

Chiefly  with  reference  to  this  work  Mr.  Butler  allowed  himself 
to  be  nominated  by  hii  political  friends,  in  1827,  for  the  office  of  a 
Hember  of  the  Assembly  from  Albany,  and  after  a  sharp  contest 
was  elected.  In  this  capacity  an  immense  labor  devolved  on  hinn, 
of  explaining  and  advocating  the  different  sections  of  the  new  code; 
in  which  he  had,  ol  course,  to  encounter  single-handed  all  the 
objections  to  be  urged  from  difierent  directions  against  aeparat* 
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portioM.  A  BlmiUr  charge  wu  performed  in  the  Senate  by  his 
colleague  in  the  Rerision,  Judge  Spencer.  In  this  poiition  Hr. 
Butler  gained  very  bigh  honor.  The  Statute*,  as  offered  by  th* 
Revisers,  were  in  rery  rare  instances  altered  by  the  Legislature, 
except  on  their  own  motion,  to  adopt  amendments  suggested  by 
IhemeeWes;  and  it  was  computed  that  at  the  regular  seasion,  in 
January,  and  an  extra  session  which  was  held  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  discussing  this  subject,  Mr.  Butler  had  to  make  not  leti 
than  fire  or  six  hundred  speeches,  in  encounter  with  the  ablest 
antagonists,  embracing  the  widest  scope  of  inquiry  into  all  the 
principles  of  law  and  practice  necessarily  inrolred  in  so  extensire 
a  system  of  codification. 

In  1839  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislattire  one  of  the  Regents 
of  the  UniveTsity  ;  which,  however,  he  resigned  in  1832.  In  1S33 
he  acted  as  a  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
to  settle  the  long  disputed  oontroversy  between  that  State  and 
New  Jersey  in  relation  to  their  boundary  line,  which  was  thus  after 
a  dispute  of  half  a  century  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 

In  NoTember  of  the  same  year,  1833,  he  accepted,  at  Oeneral 
Jackson's  rery  urgent  request,  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  though  he  had  before  declined  all  the  prerious  very 
honorable  otTers  that  had  been  made  to  induce  him  to  come  to 
Washington."    This  office  was  so  directly  connected  with  his  pro- 

*We  esnnat  omU  in  (hi>  place  quoting  the  (bllowing  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Bnl- 
Ibt,  on  the  oecujon  of  hi*  learing  Albuijr  to  assume  ibe  ofllce  of  AUomey  Gesend 
at  iha  sent  of  goTernmenl,  by  a  large  ninnbo'  of  the  most  mpectsble  and  eraioent 
eitiieni  of  the  fimner  place,  not  only  of  all  n^e»  and  praftMiom  bat  of  aU  partiet. 
A  TohintetT  tributs  of  aneh  a  kind,  proceeding  from  such  a  aonrce, — and  not  naiul 
oo  sinBlBr  occowoni,  constitutes  a  higher  leatinioniBl  to  the  elerMed  purity  of  ehar- 
ader  and  life  irlueb  could  aloaa  h&Te  elicited  it,  than  any  other  pnblie  bonor  could 
•reraSbrd: 

ALaiHT,  Nmtmtt*  S6,  1833. 

"Sm:  Your  frieodi  asd  ftllow  citicens  have  heard  with  mocb  concera  thai  you 
■n  about  to  leave  a  city  in  which  you  have  retidcd  many  yeara,  and  in  which  yon 
cMnmenced  an  boDorable  career  of  professional  distinction  nnd  public  service,  to  flU 
a  highly  impartanl  office  in  the  Oeneral  QoTcmment.  We  cannot  sailer  yon  to 
depart  &om  ua,  without  expreawng  to  you  onr  high  eatimaUon  of  your  cbaracta-  ani 
talents,  and  our  regret  lor  the  loss  of  our  personal  intercourse  with  you,  and  your 
valuable  aerTices  io  our  beocTolent  inatitntiana,  and  in  lelution  to  the  inlerests  of  our 
dty  and  the  State. 

"  Yet  it  is  grateful  to  ns  to  say,  that  onr  regret  is  mitignted  1^  tba  rc&cliMt  that 
you  ara  to  be  lenwTcd  to  a  sphere  of  wider  uuflilneia,  and  gnuer  dioiineiion,  in 
which  we  hope  themorsl  qualities  and  intellectual  powers  the  deTe1<q>ement  of  which 
we  have  witnessed  wilh  interest  and  pleasure,  will  prove  beneficial  to  otir  comaton 
eouolry,  and  promote  your  own  repulalion  and  welfare. 

"  With  the  etdicitude  for  you  nsluratly  produced  by  the  change  you  have  mads, 
is  mingled  a  confidence  that  your  public  life  will  ever  be  chiracterixed  by  that  tare 
of  justice  and  truth,  that  moderation  and  prudence,  which  have  won  our  este^ 
and  regard,  and  which  we  hope  will  safely  guide  you  through  the  uncertain  flituia. 

"  We  port  with  you  with  the  waimeat  wishes  for  your  public  usefiilaeu  and 
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fe»ion,  and  wfti  pressed  upon  him  in  a  manner  so  flattering,  thai 
he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  obey  his  o\rn  inclination  and  his  owa 
interests,  which  would  alike  have  prompted  him  to  decline  it  It 
inrolred  rery  considerable  pecuniary  sacriAcei ;  but  in  the  struggle 
in  which  General  Jackson  was  then  engaged  with  tlie  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  he  considered  the  President  entitled  to  the  support 
and  assistance  of  all  who  concurred  with  him  in  his  opposition  to 
the  attempts  of  that  institution  to  defeat  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people,  and  to  oTerthrow  the  AdministTation  of  their  choice.  This 
office  he  continued  to  hold  from  November,  1833,  till  the  first  of 
September,  1838.  With  respeet  to  his  discharge  of  its  duties,  in 
preference  to  giring  onr  own  impressions,  we  will  quote  the  follow, 
fim;  testimony  of  a  very  distinguished  member  of  the  Bar,  than 
whom  no  one  could  be  better  qualified  to  judge,  both  by  constant 
practice  in  Uie  Supreme  Court,  and  by  all  the  personal  requisites  to 
give  authority  to  his  opinions : 

"  Mr.  Butler  appeared  in  tha  Supreme  Court  with  ■  high  profesiional  chaiacUr 
aeqaiinl  lU  tbcBaiof  New  York,  among  competLlon  as  numerous,  able,  Bnd  learned 
M  any  of  the  (nbanals  of  our  country  afford. 

"  He  fhLly  •DRoined  this  chancter:  and  allhoogfa  the  cases  of  tbs  QoTemmtnt 
wne  fcnerBlIr,  while  be  was  in  oSo,  numetoui  and  important,  and  bit  poUlical 
du^es,  in  tboie  rag^g  limaa,  as  a  member  of  the  Cubinet,  such  as  to  occupy  a  large 
ihae  of  hia  lime  and  labor,  Ma  efiorts  In  every  cause  sliowed  a  clear  conception  and 
Uiorouch  inTestlgallon  of  all  tbe  points  in  controversy,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  legal  principlra  by  which  Ihey  were  to  be  resolved. 

"Il  was  uoivereolly  allowed  that  no  man  ever  adapted  his  manner  and  style  of 
^leaking  mora  appropriately  to  the  high  tribuDal  which  he  nddnased.  His  courss 
of  argument,  calm,  clear,  and  strong,  wuli  no  pasBionite  appeals,  no  lehemenu  of 
voieeor  gesture,  no  wordy  declamation,  made  in  wny  direcLly  to  the  understanding 
and  (bowed  a  speBker  who  fell  himself  above  all  the  ans  of  the  rhetorician^  and  all 
deain  of  diaplBf. 

"  He  had  gained  mneh  repotuion  for  eloquence  not  only  at  the  Bar,  Intt  by  tbowi 
eflbita  which  a  man  of  public  spirit  and  of  high  moral  and  retigiam  feeling  ■■  eoo- 
tinually  coUniupon  to  make,  in  ibe  prosecution  of  the  vailous  benevolent  objects 
thai  engage  the  altendon  of  an  enlightened  community.  However  warm  and 
earnest  and  impressive  hit  addresses  had  been  to  the  feelinga  of  his  hesreis  on  such 
scetsjons,  be  had  the  good  stnse  to  see,  what  seems  not  olwa^  (o  be  peneived  by 
gentlemen  on  such  occasions,  that  law  questions  ore  not  thus  to  be  srgOBd  belbrs  a 

."  One  thing  was  alvraya  obnerved  in  him — that  he  spoke  and  ressoned  from  his 
own  eoDTidions,  with  more  or  less  confidence  in  the  poaitions  he  mainlainRl,  accord- 
ing to  hit  belief  of  tbeir  caneclnrsa ;  and  no  one  doubted  that,  in  the  imponant  eon- 
■itntioiial  qnettiont  be  was  called  on  lo  discuss,  be  mentioned  no  doctrines  but  luoh 
as  be  conscieniloutly  believed  were  consistent  with  the  giest  charter  of  our  rights, 
and  necemury  to  pieierTe  and  perpeluiue  the  blesainga  il  was  designed  to  confer. 
Hit  doctrines  wers  such  as  became  an  American  Jurist,  equally  remote  from  tha 
vHd  speculations  of  the  lalitudinarian,  and  the  narrow  and  impracticable  limila- 
tioDt  of  the  eloae  conslnier  of  words. 

"For  another  quality  he  will  (us  he  deserves)  be  long  remembered — bia  never- 
varying  courusy  to  the  Bench  nnd  Bar,  the  result  of  no  studied  art,  but  the  evident 
Impulse  of  the  kindest  feelings.  Hia  opponents  io  discussion  always  fbund  them- 
*lvts  and  tbeir  opinions  treated  with  respect,  and  tbur  argnmenta  met  with  tbi 
^lantt  candor  afid  ftjnuas." 
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In  addition  to  hU  diacliar^  or  the  dutiea  of  his  office  in  conrt, 
its  other  labori  were  of  unexampled  amount  during  the  period  that 
it  was  held  by  Mr.  Butler ;  and  Ihe  number  of  written  opinions 
giren  by  him,  on  questions  constantly  submitted  to  him  from  all 
the  other  departments  and  offices  of  the  Government,  was  probably 
not  less  than  three  or  four  times  the  number  giren  by  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

For  a  period  of  about  five  months  from  October,  1836,  to  March, 
1837,  Hi.  B  utier  added  to  his  other  multifarions  and  almost  gigantic 
labors  those  of  the  charge  of  the  Department  of  War,  at  that  time, 
too,  a  peculiarly  onerous  burthen.  This  appointment,  as  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim,  was  almost  forced  upon  him  by  General  Jack< 
son  ;  who,  on  the  ofGce  becoming  vacant  within  so  ihort  a  period 
from  the  close  of  liia  Presidential  term,  was  unwilling  to  interfere, 
by  a  new  appointment,  with  the  freedom  of  choice  of  hii  anccesior, 
in  filling  his  Cabinet  according  to  his  own  liking.  It  was  the  voi- 
▼ersal  testimony  of  all  brought  into  official  relations  with  Mr.  Butler 
in  this  capacity,  that  it  had  never  been  filled  more  efficiently,  and 
in  all  respects  tatisfactorily,  by  any  oT  the  predecessors  whose  undi- 
vided attention  had  been  bestowed  upon  its  duties.  It  may  be  here 
mentioned,  that  to  him  is  due  the  authorship  of  the  plan  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  army,  which  was  carried  into  effect  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

At  an  early  day  after  accepting  the  office  of  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Butler  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  from  it  at  the  close 
of  General  Jackson's  term.  It  had  long  been  a  faTnrite  project 
with  him  to  establish  a  Law  School  ia  the  city  of  New  York  ;  in 
relation  to  which  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  1836,  and  about  at 
the  same  period  accepted  from  the  University,  then  recently  organ- 
ised in  that  city,  the  appointment  of  Principal  Professor  of  its 
LawFacnlly,  to  take  effect  on  his  contemplated  retirement  from 
Washington.  It  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that  he  yielded 
to  considerations  of  personal  friendship,  in  consenting  to  retain  his 
office  for  one  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Presidential  term;  refusing 
It  the  same  time  every  inducement  held  out  to  him  to  retain  a  seat 
in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Cabinei  as  Head  of  one  of  the  Departments  of 
bis  Administration.  He  finally  reeigncd  it  in  April  of  lest  year, 
though  his  resignation  could  not  go  into  effect  until  the  anival  of 
his  successor  at  the  seal  of  government,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 

Mr.  Butler  is  now  again  in  that  retirement  of  private  life  to  which 
it  is  well  known  that  his  incUnstinns  have  always,  throughout  his 
official  career,  so  earnestly  turned.  In  addition  to  a  practice  in  the 
higher  courts  which  may  perhaps,  without  disparagement  to  the 
powerful  competitors  bj'  whrm  lie  may  be  surrounded,  be  said  to 
place  him  at  the  bead  of  the  Bar  of  his  native  Slate,  a  large  por- 
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tioD  of  hia  tiroe,  and  of  lli«  facnltiei  of  a  mind  whieb  nay  be  said 
to  bo  slmoBt  iodefBtig&blR  and  inexhaustible,  is  deroied  to  hil 
fiiTOiite  object  of  establishing  a  Law  School  in  that  city,  commea- 
■nrate  with  ita  greatness,  and  with  bis  awn  views  of  the  important 
benefit!  to  flow  from  it  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public.  It  is 
jel  in  the  state  of  infant  experiment,  Mr.  Butler's  opening  Inau- 
gural having  been  delivered  only  in  the  month  of  April  last.  Ita 
success  ean  as  yet  be  only  a  matter  of  prediclion  and  conjecture; 
though  we  may  safely  say,  that  ita  failure  would  falsify  all  the  caleu- 
lations  that  it  is  possible  U>  mnlie,  from  the  importance  of  an  end 
proposed  and  the  urgency  of  public  demand,  together  with  the  signd 
competency  and  adaplatioirof  the  means  employed. 

In  addition  to  the  incessant  labors  in  which  his  professional 
and  other  aTOcations  have  kept  him  engaged,  Mr.  Butter  has  like- 
wise defoted  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  most  earnest  attention 
lo  many  of  the  grestcauses  of  moral  and  religious  philsnthropy  of 
his  time ;  the  different  institutions  for  the  promo^on  of  which  have 
had  a  free  command  of  his  influence,  time,  and  eloquence,  both  of 
the  tongue  and  the  pen,  on  numberless  public  occasions.  Of  these 
wo  need  only  specify  that  of  the  Temperance  Reform,  of  which  he . 
was  from  the  commencement  one  of  the  most  cealous  advocates.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  omitted  here — aa  illustrative  of  the  general 
calm  and  well-halanced  character  of  his  mind— that  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  participate  in  that  fanaticism  into  which  so  many  of  those 
with  whom  he  bad  from  the  first  acted,  afterwardi  ran.  And 
towards  the  close  be  found  himself  so  far  separated  from  the  com- 
munion of  his  associates,  who  directed  the  organization  and  public 
action  of  the  societiea— by  hia  refusal  to  go  beyond  ihe  restriction 
of  ardent  spirits,  and  to  carry  out  the  system  of  social  inquisition 
and  perseeniion  adopted,  to  an  extreme  which  could  not  but  defeat 
its  own  objects — that  his  own  immediate  connexion  with  them 
ceased  as  soon  as  iheir  cause,  from  a  philanthropy,  degenerated  into 
a  fanaticism. 

In  this  connexion  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  mentioned,  that  Mr. 
Butler  has  been,  since  the  year  1817,  a  professing  and  zealons 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  though  his  senUmente  have 
always  inclined  to  the  moderate  Calvinism  of  the  present  day,  har- 
monizing entirely  with  those  of  Wilberforce,  Hannah  More,  and 
others  of  that  school  in  the  Anglo>Episcopal  church.  At  the  same 
time  we  ought  not  to  omit,  that,  while  earnest  in  his  own  viewi, 
and  strict  in  the  practice  appropriate  to  them,  no  one  could  ente^ 
bin  a  more  expanded  liberality  of  mind,  and  freedom  from  every 
kind  of  religious  intolerance  or  sectarianism,  than  characterize  the 
subject  of  our  present  sketch. 

Mr.  Butler  has  labored  with  great  assiduity  to  repair  the  deficien- 
cies of  htg  early  education, — with  what  success  is  sufficiently 
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Bttvslcd  b7  the  ele^nce,  and  familiarity  with  the  higheit  rangs  of 
"Ancient  and  modern  literature,  which  matk  many  of  his  public  pro* 
dnctiona.  He  has  nerer  remined  the  elaisical  studiea*  to  generally 
neglected  by  msiiy  similarly  engrossed  in  the  actire  pursuits  of 
professiorul  and  public  life ;  and  besides  some  proficiency  in  the 
Italian  and  German  languAges,  has  cultivated  eonsiilcrably  tho 
French  and  Spanish, — the  last  named  since  he  has  held  the  offieo 
of -Attorney  General.  And  although,  as  has  been  seen  above,  he 
never  graduated  at  any  college,  the  degree  of  A.  M.  has  been  twica 
eonferred  upon  him  (  by  Union  College,  New  York,  and  Williamt 
College,  Masiachuaetts,  )  as  also  that  of  LL.  D.  by  Rntger**  Cot 
lege,  and  by  the  Regents  of  the  UniTersity,  in  1834. 

Entirely  plain  and  unostentaikiua  in  all  his  habitir,  few  men  have 
been  more  highly  favored  in  the  possession  of  all  the  elements  of 
domestic,  and  social  happiness,  within  thai  circle  of  private  life 
unseen  to  the  general  eye  which  watches  so  vigilantly  the  public 
career  of  the  politician.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1818,  is 
ft  sister  of  that  gallant  and  untveraally  lamented  Lieutenant  Allen  of 
.the  Navy,  who  was  killed  in  a  boat  attack  npon  a  piratical  schooneri 
in  November,  1822,  and  who  has  been  immortalized  in  the  lines  of 
Halleck  doubtless  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers. 

As  a  politician,  Mr.  Bntler  has  always  been  a  consistent,  nn- 
wavering  and  zealous  democrat ;  and,  while  never  false  to  his  prin- 
ciples or  his  party,  he  has  never  failed,  on  any  division  of  the  Re- 
publican  party,  to  side  with  die  more  democratic  of  the  two  por- 
tions ;  as  he  has  also,  on  several  occasions,  exhibited  an  independ- 
ence, in  obeying  the  convictions  of  his  own  judgment,  or  the 
generous  impulses  of  bii  own  heart,  attesting  equally  (he  firmness 
of  his  moral  courage  and  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions.  During 
bis  single  term  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  not- 
withstanding his  general  desire  to  avoid  taking  part  in  any  other 
business  than  the  special  purpose  for  which  alone  he  had  sought  s 
seat  there,  several  opportunities  occurred  to  testify  this  quality 
of  his  political  character.  It  is  sufficient  for  ua  to  allude  to  two — 
his  support  of  the  Chenango  canal  (the  prindpal  roeasore  of  the 
session,)  which  bis  voice  and  influence  carried  against  the  general 
opposition  of  hifl  friends ; — and  hit  generous  adrocacy  of  the  claims 
of  the  family  of  Dewitt  Clinton  on  the  liberality  of  the  State,  which 

•  It  may  not  be  nniiiteregling'  Co  mentian  that  Ihii  pT>otic«,  in  Mr.  Bmltr*!  eaa^ 
wucarly  derired  fimntlweuinpIeandadviM  of  ChanodWrKcnt;  who  on  being 
SmukI  on  one  occswon  b;  Mr.  Butler,  engaged  in  hi>oS«e  in  looie  nading  of  ancient 
daatic  lilentura  baTing  appuently  but  little  connection  with  the  q>propriBle  buiip 
lion  of  the  place,  mentioned  that  it  was  his  daily  habit  and  rule  for  at  leaH  nn  hoar, 
and  eamewly  enjoined  iu  adoption  on  his  yonng  ftiend,— adding  an  inlemting 
anecdote  deacriptire  of  the  occMina  oo  which  ha  himieif  had  had  Iha  ilmilar  beneit 
«f  the  SBDW  example  end  advioe  fton  ike  late  Hd ward  li^ntstoo. 
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on  one  occasion  bnrat  forth  in  an  eloquent  impromptn  tppeft]  in  their 
behaU^  which  is  described  m  having  thrilled  iti  andience  with  a 
power  anil  effect  rarely  Hurpassed.  On  butb  these  occasions  his 
eoiuse  was  such,  that  nothing  less  than  the  profound  confidence  of 
bis  friends  and  his  party  in  his  purity  of  moiiTes,  the  general  sound- 
ness of  his  Tiens,  and  the  value  of  bis  political  support,  could  hare 
preserred  unimpsired  the  elevated  position  in  his  party  which  gava 
to  bis  course  its  peculiar  importance.  In  1817  he  opposed  the 
election  of  Dewitt  Clinton,  which  opposition  continued  till  tbs 
death  of  that  dislinguiehed  citizen  ia  1826,  though  never  charae- 
terized  by  any  feature  of  bitterness  or  an&irnesa.  In  1830— "SI, 
be  was  an  earneit  advocate  of  the  Convention  for  amending  th« 
Constitution  of  the  State,  and  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  very  in^ 
fluential  articles,  published  in  the  Argns,  entitled  "Plain  Thonghts, 
Ac,"  in  which  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  was  urged 
with  all  the  arguments  appropriate  to  the  school  of  elevated  and 
sincere  democracy  to  which  he  belonged.  When  in  the  Legisla- 
tare,  in  1828,  be  took  the  lead  in  procuring  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  by  the  Republican  members  of  that  body,  advocating 
his  claims  strongly  and  ably  in  the  caucus  held  for  the  purpose. 
In  1834  he  had  with  similar  ardor  supported  Mr.  Crawford,  in  com> 
mon  with  most  of  the  Republican  party  of  the  State  ;  and  bis  very 
able  vindication  of  that  eminent  alalesman  from  the  aspersions  of 
Bati-republicanism  thrown  upon  him,  in  a  series  of  papers  over  the 
■igoature  of  "  Americanns,"  was  highly  influential  in  his  favor,  not 
only  in  the  State  but  over  the  Union  at  large.  He  at  the  same  time 
expressed  a  high  admiration  of  the  character  of  General  Jackson, 
for  whom  it  has  been  seen  he  had  always  entertained  h  peculiar 
enthusiasm  ;  and  awarded  a  very  liberal  measure  of  justice  to  the 
odier  competitors  for  the  honor ;  while  at  the  same  time,  on  a  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  ground,  with  the  lights  then  open  to  the  public 
eye,  he  gave  the  preference  over  all  to  Mr.  Crawford.  The  zealotu 
and  efficient  snpport  that  he  gave  to  General  Jackson's  administra- 
tion, before  as  well  as  after  he  became  a  member  of  his  Cabinet,  is 
wall  known.  At  the  lime  of  the  Nullification  excitement,  Mr.  BaU 
Wi  took  the  leading  part  in  Albany,  in  a  stormy  and  violent  public 
Dealing,  in  procuring  the  passage  of  resolutions  of  a  decided  anii- 
tariff  character,  and  marked  by  a  very  conciliatory  spirit  towards 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  same  time  that  they  yielded  to 
the  Execntive  that  support  so  necessary  at  so  difficult  a  crisis. 

In  his  general  views  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  true  public  poli- 
cy of  the  country,  Mr.  Butler  ha*  always  supported  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tant the  democratic  doctrines  of  the  Jeffersonian  school.  Adopted 
in  earty  yonth  with  all  the  generous  ardor  which  those  great  and 
fteUe  principles  are  so  well  calculated  to  excite,  the  only  effeet  oF 
tiBfl  a«d  tlie  more  matore  judgment  of  manhood,  has  been  to  coit- 
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firm  his  coDvictioa  of  their  soundaess,  aad  deepen  Uut  sober  en< 
thuiiaam  in  their  belialf  which  is  the  true  fruit  of  auch  convietioiit 
He  hae  on  varioue  occasigna  advocated  them  in  public,  in  orationi 
■ad  addreaae*,  which  it  ia  needless  la  specify,  with  marked  ability 
uid  earnestQesa.  In  relation  to  the  currency  his  opinion*  have  ex* 
bibited  a  conaiatency  which  many  of  thoae  would  now  be  glad  to 
boaat,  whose  riews,  enlightened  by  the  progresa  of  erenta  and  lh« 
profound  discussions  that  the  subject  has  elicited,  are  dow  most 
sound  and  wise.  We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  earlieBt  piibtio 
efforts  was  in  opposition  lo  the  Keatraining  Law,  and  with  it  to  that 
whole  system  of  special,  monopoly  legialation  of  which  that  law 
was  the  corner-stone.  And  if,  at  the  delicate,  and  w«  may  say 
fefcrfui,  crisis  of  affairs,  on  the  aceeBBion  of  the  present  Exeeutivei 
while  the  question  of  the  repeal  i  f  the  Specie  Circular  was  under 
debate,  Mr.  Butler's  counsels,  eloquence  and  influence  were  perhaps 
more  effective  than  those  of  any  other  indiridnal,  in  deciding  the 
firm  and  boldly  sagacious  stand  taken  by  the  Democratic  party,  not 
even  the  moat  violent  of  the  opponents  whose  implacable  hoelility 
such  a  course  could  not  fail  to  excite,  coald  refiiee  him  at  least  the 
credit  of  consistency  with  his  early  and  well  known  opinions  on 
the  aubjecL  The  bias  insensibly  exerted  upon  public  men  by  thr 
connexion  that  may  exist  between  their  public  course  and  private 
interests,  ia  but  too  well  known,  as  an  influence  of  the  m->st  sub- 
tle kind,  whoee  effect  we  have  of  late  years  had  to  lament  in  ■« 
many  signal  and  fatal  instances.  In  this  connexion  we  are  prood 
to  be  able  to  bear  a  testimony  which  the  unfortunate  eontraat  of  so 
many  others  makes  peeuliarly  honorable  to  Mr.  Butler, — namely, 
that,  though  in  no  way  himself  engaged  in  speculation  of  any 
character,  few  men  were  under  a  stronger  pressure  of  private  in* 
tereat  and  private  feeling,  to  pursue  a  different  course  from  that 
which  he  adopted.  And  if  the  voluntarily  &cing  Uie  imminent 
probability  of  rnin  end  beggary,  with  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  moderate 
fVutte  of  a  life  of  such  incessant  labor  and  activity  as  has  been  abova 
sketched — which  a  different  courae  of  temporizing  expediency 
seemed  alone  likely  to  avert — constitute  any  evidence  of  sincerity 
of  conviction,  and  elevated  purity  of  motive,  we  are  proud  to 
claim  its  benefit,  from  our  own  private  knowledge,  as,  in  a  signal 
manner,  the  incontestable  due  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch. 
Bat  while  Mr.  Butler  has  been  thns  sealous  and  active  aa  a  poli- 
tician, he  has  most  amply  proved  that  his  acts  have  had  their  sourM 
ki  far  nobler  motives  than  any  of  personal  ambition.  Though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  could  readily  have  commanded,  aotwilb- 
stending  his  youth,  the  highest  honors  that  the  great  Repvblieaa 
party  of  New  York  could  beatow,  yet  be  not  only  always  serapa- 
lonsly  abstained  from  seeking  office,  bat  declined  it  when  ofiered 
to  him — even  to  the  extent  of  almost  seriously  dlspleesinf  IBH^ 
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of  hifl  friends.  His  refusal  to  retain  the  office  of  Attorney  Oen»- 
n),  na  likewise  to  accept  one  of  the  Departments  of  Mr.  Van  Bn- 
ren's  AdministratiDni  has  been  already  noticed.  On  one  occasion 
onlyt  perhaps,  may  he  now  have  canse  to  re^et  this  determination  ; 
or  if  not  himself,  certainly  at  least  not  a  few  of  the  latter.  We 
refer  to  the  month  of  Febmary,  1833,  when  one  of  the  present 
Senators  in  Congress  from  that  State,  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  P.  Tall- 
madge,  received  the  caucus  nomination  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  hy  •  majority  of  only  aeven  Totes  OTcr  Mr.  Bailer, — those 
who  Tot^d  for  the  Utter  having  done  so  in  opposiUon  to  his  posi- 
tive wishes  and  determination,  as  perfectly  understood  at  the  time. 
~Of  this  a  sufficient  evidence  will  appear  from  the  following  pan- 
graphs  from  the  Albany  Argus  of  the  following  day : 

"Tbeluge  vote  civcn  to  Mr.  Bwltr  on  tbe  first  ballM,  when  hii  futire  on  wining 
Beta  to  be  a  eandldtte  wai  Kt  perfectly  nndenlood,  wna  a  gratifying  eoihplimcnl, 
and  ibowB  bow  deeply  ecBlrd  ii  the  confidence  of  tbe  demoency  of  the  Btate  in  its 
bi^y  gifted  and  dinntenMed  son. 

"  It  is  doe  to  Mr.  BuiJer  to  wy,  what  ii  known  by  every  body  ben  to  be  the  fact) 
that  if  he  had  consented  to  be  i.  candidate,  there  would  have  been  not  only  the  nt- 
most  Qbaamiliy  in  the  ulection,  but  that  none  of  the  di>ling;uUhed  and  jnatly 
estetmed  eiilztna  for  whom  votpi  were  east,  would  have  eonaeBted  to  the  lue  of 
(heir  namcB  in  rrmpetiiion  wi(h  him." 

It  is  only  within  a  recent  period  that  the  violence  of  partisanship, 
tn  the  embiliereil  political  RtriigglcB  vhtrh  have  agitated  the  conn- 
try,  has  1  roreeded  to  the  Irnirih  of  adacking  the  personal  or  public 
character  of  Ms.  Butler.  The  mannrrin  which  some  papers  have 
recently  sfsailed  him  with  abuEe,  counteracting  ita  own  objects  by 
its  own  excesses,  adds,  however,  another  to  the  many  initances  al- 
ready familiar,  which  prove  that  no  elevated  purity  of  life  can  pro- 
tect a  public  man  from  such  asssults,  however  harmlessly  every  en- 
venomed shaft  of  calumny  may  fall  in  the  dust  benealli  Ms  feet 
Without  any  farther  notice  of  this  matter-of-course  species  of. 
ebuse,  we  shall  barely  allude  to  the  only  definite  charge  we  have 
beard  or  read  adduced  against  him,  which  was  by  Mr.  Bond,  nf 
Ohio,  In  his  speech  in  the  House  of  RepresenU tires  at  the  ImI 
session  of  Congress, — to  the  eflect,  that  he  had  in  his  official  capa- 
dty  as  Attorney  General,  under  the  express  dictation  of  the  I^esl- 
dent,  contradicted  a  legal  ofdnion  before  given  by  him  in  his  pri- 
vate professional  capacity.  We  allude  to  it,  only  to  pronounce  )l 
t  miserable  calnmny — of  which  more  cannot  he  said  than  that  it  ii 
equally  base  and  baseless.  And  aa  for  the  Tery  paltry  sneer,  so 
recklessly  hazarded  tn  manifest  indifference  to  the  truth — to  inti- 
mate an  habitual  servile  submission  to  General  Jackson's  opinions 
and  wfsbee — we  allude  to  It  only  to  take  the  oecesion  to  assert  the 
rererse.  No  member  of  bis  Cabinet  exhibited  so  often  probably  a» 
Mr.  Butler  a  firm  Independence  and  resolution,  in  the  colllaions  of 
•plnioD  oecaiionally  oectui4n|,  beonse  bis  position  at  the  eoaneil- 
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board  u  iti  genenl  legal  adviBer  brought  him  more  often  than  any 
other  into  direct  contact  wi^  almost  erery  queition  arising.  Nu- 
taeroas  inatances  of  this  trait  might  be  readily  cited — in  some  of 
which  it  seemed  carried  rather  far — were  it  necesBary  or  proper  to 
do  so.  The  very  case  adduced  by  Mr.  Bond  as  bis  chief  ground  of 
atUck,  contained  in  fact  an  evidence  of  its  falsehood.  We  will 
bat  allude  to  one  other  act  within  our  own  knowledge,— in  which 
when  the  President  had  yielded  to  urgent  applications  of  the  strong- 
est personal  and  political  intrrest,  to  reinstate  a  cadet  dismissed 
from  West  Point,  Mr.  Butler  then  Head  of  the  War  Department, 
refused  to  permit  such  an  interference  with  the  proper  duty  of  his 
office,  which  he  threatened  to  resign,  if  the  order  should  be  persist- 
ed in.  We  make  this  denial  and  refutation,  only  from  respect  to 
Mr.  Butler's  lair  and  spotless  fame  not  to  the  attack  upon  it ;  which 
we  here  dismiss  without  ftrther  notice. 

The  preceding  sketch,  hastily  thrown  together,  will  after  all  but 
imperfectly  convey  the  general  idea  we  would  impart,  to  those  of 
our  readers  nnncquainled  with  the  man,  of  Benjamin  Franklin  But- 
ler.'  Haring  now  retired  from  public  life,  we  feel  at  greater  liberty 
to  speak  freely  our  high  appreciation  of  his  many  claims  to  the 
respect,  confidence  and  affection  of  his  country  and  his  frienda, 
than  might  otherwise  perhaps  hare  been  the  ease.  We  repeat,  that 
the  Democratic  party  is  amply  entitled  to  feel  proud  of  him,  as  one 
of  the  ablest,  and  at  the  same  ^me  most  disinterested  and  pore  of  its 
members.  And  such  as  hiepaat  career  has  been,  proving  him  "an 
Israelite  without  guile,  in  whom  there  is  no  reproach  " — as  a  patriot, 
lofty  and  pvre-^s  a  democrat,  sincere  and  ardent— as  a  statesman, 
philosophical  and  sagacious — as  a  politician,  liberal  and  disinterest- 
ed— as  an  advocate,  eloquent,  calm,  persuasivo,  and  forcible — and 
as  a  man,  in  a  general  sense,  possessing  one  of  those  admirably 
.organized  minds  so  rarely  met  with,  in  which  different  qualities  of 
excellencs  are  so  harmoniously  blended  and  tempered,  without  an 
nndue  excess  of  any,  as  to  produce,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best 
and  purest  of  characters  that  we  can  easily  conceive — piety  with- 
out bigotry — philanthropy  without  fanatjcism— enthusiasm  without 
quixotism — holdness  without  iKshness — firmness  without  obstina- 
cy—calmness without  coldness — sagacity  without  cnnning — all  the 
dignity  of  self-respect  without  any  of  the  hauteur  of  pride— the  ex- 
pansive wisdom  of  the  man  of  study,  reflection  and  practical  ex- 
perience of  life,  with  the  single-hearted  svnplicity  of  the  child— 
Wfl  cannot  use  a  stronger  expression  than  our  conviction,  that  he 
fully  merits  all  that  higli  appreciation  and  attachment,  which  is  moat 
earnestly  entertained  by  those  who  hare  had  the  most  intimate  o^ 
portnnities  of  observing  and  knowing  him,  in  every  upect  of  hie 
pablie  and  private  character. 
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IT    WtLLlAH    OULLSN    BftVAHT. 

Bow  atwll  I  know  the«  in  the  epLere  wluch  keep* 

The  diiembudied  aplriu  uf  tlie  dead, 
When  all  of  ihee  that  time  could  wiiher  aleepa. 

And  periahea  atnong  the  dust  we  tread  t 

For  I  ahall  feel  li.e  ating  of  ceaseleaa  pain 

If  there  I  meel  tbj  gentle  preaeace  not, 
Nor  hear  the  voice  I  love,  nur  read  again 

In  Ihf  aereneai  eyea  the  tender  thought 

Will  aot  thy  own  meek  heart  demand  me  there  T 
That  heart  whoae  fondeat  throbs  to  me  were  giren. 

My  name  on  enrth  waa  ever  In  thy  prayer. 
Shall  it  be  banished  from  tby  tongue  in  heaveo  t 

In  meadowa  fanned  by  heaven'*  life-breathing  windi 
In  the  reaplendenee  of  that  glorious  aphere, 

And  larger  ino*emenia  of  the  unfettered  mind. 
Wilt  thou  forget  the  love  that  joined  na  here  t 

The  lore  that  lived  through  all  the  alormy  paat. 

And  meekly  with  my  harsher  nature  bore, 
And  deeper  grew,  and  tenderer,  to  the  last, 

Bhall  it  expire  with  life,  and  be  no  more  I 

A  happier  lot  than  mine,  and  larger  light 
Await  thee  there,  for  thou  hast  bowed  thy  will 

In  cheerful  homage  to  the  rule  of  right. 
And  loreat  all,  and  rendered  gooil  for  ill. 

For  me,  the  lordif)  rare*  in  whieh  I  dwell, 
Shrink  and  eonaame  the  heart  aa  heat  the  acroUt 

And  wrath  hav  left  its  soar — that  fire  of  heH 
Has  left  its  frightful  scar  npnn  my  aoul. 
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Tet  Ibongli  thon  wear'al  the  g\orj  of  Um  tkj. 
Wilt  Ihoo  not  keep  th«  Mine  bclored  nuns. 

The  stme  bir  thoagfatrol  brow.  Bail  gentls  cf«, 
Lorclier  lohMTcn's  twMl  elinwto,  yet  the  mbmI 

Shalt  ihon  not  teach  me,  in  tiiat  ealra«r  Votam, 

The  wiadom  that  I  kMBod  ao  ill  in  thU— 
The  wiadom  that  ia  love, — till  I  become 

Thjr  fit  compuloQ  ia  that  lud  of  UlMt 


VBB   TBtTAL   LAUT. 

*Aa,  far  within  a  temple's  solemn  dome, 

If  one  deep  ahrine  where  anabeam  entereth  not. 

Where  nerer  common  atep  nor  aonod  majr  eome. 
To  break  the  aacred  silence  of  the  apot,— 

Home  of  the  temide'a  own  dirinitjr. 
Whose  holy  calm  no  breath  profane  may  «dr, 
Nor,  aare  iu  own  reiled  vestal  minister. 

May  mortal  eye  its  untold  mysteries  see,— 

There  erer  glows,  impcrishably  bright. 
One  qnenchless  lamp  before  the  shrine  snepeacM, 

By  pnrest  essence  fed  that  liring  light, 
By  purest  hand  the  hetT'nward  ftame  is  teadedy— 

Such  in  ny  heart's  deep  ahiine  one  sacred  ny, 

Undimroed,  nndyiog,  bnmeth  still  alway ! 
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Oar  faoit  hmring  resumed  th«  chiir,  be,  u  well  aa  Mr.  Tifhny 
Bad  myself,  expreued  much  etgerness  to  I  e  made  Bcc]uainted  with 
th«  story  to  which  the  Loyalist  had  alluded.  That  venerable  ama 
firtt  of  all  saw  fit  to  moisten  his  throat  with  another  glass  of  wine, 
•nd  theo,  turning  his  face  towsnis  our  coal  fire,  looked  steadfastly 
for  a  few  moments  into  the  depths  of  its  cheerful  glow.  Finally, 
he  poared  forth  a  great  fluency  of  speech.  The  generous  liquid 
that  he  had  imbibed,  while  it  warmed  his  sge-chilled  blood,  like- 
wise took  ofi*  the  ehill  from  his  heart  and  mind,  and  gsre  him  an 
energy  to  think  and  feel,  which  we  conid  hardly  have  expected  to 
find  beneath  the  anowa  of  foarscore  winters.  His  feelings,  indeed, 
appeared  to  me  more  excitable  than  those  of  a  younger  man  ;  or, 
at  least,  the  same  degree  of  feeling  manifested  itself  by  more  risible 
efiecta,  than  if  his  judgment  and  will  had  possessed  the  potency  of 
meridian  life.  At  the  pathetic  passages  of  his  narratire,  he  readily 
melted  into  tears.  When  a  breath  of  indignation  swept  across  his 
Spirit,  the  blood  flushed  his  witbereil  visage  even  to  the  roots  of 
his  white  hair  ;  and  he  shook  his  clenrhed  fist  at  the  trio  of  peace- 
(b1  auditors,  seeming  to  fancy  enemies  in  those  who  ftlt  rer}'  kindly 
towards  the  desolate  old  soul.  But  tf^r  and  anon,  sometimes  in 
Ae  midst  of  hie  most  earnest  talk,  this  ancient  person's  intellect 
would  wander  vaguely,  losing  its  hold  of  the  matter  in  band,  and 
groping  for  it  amid  misty  shadows.  Then  would  he  cackle  forth  a  ' 
feeble  laugh,  and  express  •  doubt  whether  his  wits — for  by  that 
phrase  it  pleased  our  aged  friend  to  signify  his  mental  powers — 
were  not  getting  a  little  the  worse  for  weSr. 

Under  these  disadvantages,  the  old  Loyalist's  story  required  mote 
pension  to  render  it  fit  for  the  public  eye,  than  those  of  the  series 
which  hare  preceded  it;  nor  should  it  be  concealed,  tlMt  the  senti- 
ment and  tone  of  the  affair  may  hare  undergone  some  slight,  or 
perchance  more  thaa  slight  metamorphosis,  in  its  transmission  to 
the  reader  through  the  medium  of  a  thorough-going  democrat.  The 
Ule  itself  is  a  mere  sketch,  with  no  involution  of  plot,  nor  any 
great  interest  of  erenta,  yet  possessing,  if  1  have  rehearsed  it 
aright,  that  pensive  influence  over  the  mind,  which  the  shadow  of 
the  old  Province-House  flings  upon  the  loiterer  in  its  CDuri-ysrd. 
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Xhe  hoiirliad  come— ^the  hour  of  defeal  snd  humiliation — when 
Sir  Willihm^owe  was  ti^pasB  over  tKe  threihold  of  the  Provinco- 
]iot»e,  and  prtibaik,  *Uh  no  such  triumphal  ceremoniei  as  he  ones 
promiB^d  himselA  on  board  the  Britiih  fleet.  He  bade  hii  servant! 
and  military  attendants  go  before  him,  and  lingered  a  moment  in 
Uie  loneliness  of  the  mansion,  to  quell  the  fierce  emotions  that 
struggled  in  his  bosom  m  with  a  death-throb.  Preferable,  then, 
w»uld  he  have  deemed  his  fate,  had  a  warrior's  death  left  him  a 
claim  tu  the  narrow  territory  of  a  grave,  within  the  soil  which  the 
King  had  given  him  lo  defend.  With  an  ominous  perception  that, 
as  his  departing  fonlateps  echoed  adown  the  staircase,  the  swsy  of 
Britain  was  passing  furever  from  New  England,  he  smote  hit 
clenched  hand  on  his  brow,  and  cursed  the  destiny  that  had  flung 
the  shame  of  a  dismenibcred  empire  lipon  him. 

"  Would  lo  God,"  cr'ed  he,  hardly  repressing  his  tears  of  rage, 
"  that  the  rebels  wf  re  even  now  nt  the  door-step  !  A  blood-stain 
upon  the  floor  should  then  bear  testimony  that  the  last  British  ruler 
was  faithful  to  his  trust." 

The  tremulous  voice  of  a  woman  replied  to  his  eiclumation. 

"HcBven's  cause  and  the  King's  arc  one,"  it  said.  "Go  forth. 
Sir  William  Howe,  and  trust  in  Heaven  to  bring  back  a  Royal 
Governor  in  triumph." 

Subduing  at  once  the  pasninn  to  whiHi  lie  had  yielded  only  in 
the  faith  that  it  was  witnessed.  Sir  William  Howe  became  conacioui 
that  an  aged  woman,  leaning  on  a  gold-headi>d  stafl',  wus  sianitiug 
betwixt  him  and  the  door.  It  was  old  Esther  Dudley,  who  bad 
dwelt  almost  immemorial  years  in  this  mansion,  until  her  presence 
seemed  as  inseparable  from  il  as  the  recollections  of  its  history. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  nn  ancient  and  once  eminent  family, 
which  had  fallen  into  poverty  and  ilecny,  ant"  left  its  last  descendant 
no  resource  save  the  bounty  of  the  Kmg,  nor  any  shelter  except 
within  the  walls  of  the  Province-House.  An  oflice  in  the  house- 
hold, with  merely  nominal  duties,  had  been  assigned  to  her  as  a 
pretext  for  the  payment  of  a  small  pension,  the  greater  part  of 
which  she  expended  in  adorning  herself  with  an  antique  m«gnifi> 
cence  of  attire.  The  claims  of  Esther  Dudley's  gentle  blood  were 
acknowledged  by  all  the  successive  Governors;  and  they  treated 
her  with  all  the  punctilious  ccurlesy  which  it  was  her  foible  to  de- 
mand, not  always  with  success,  from  a  neglertful  world.  The 
only  actual  share  which  she  nssiimed  in  the  business  of  the  mansion, 
was  to  glide  through  its  passs^res  snil  public  chambers,  late  at  night,  ' 
to  see  that  the  servants  had  dropped  no  fire  from  their  flaring 
torches,  nor  left  embers  crackling  ami  blazing  on  the  hearths. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  invariable  custom  of  walking  her  rotiuds  in  the 
hash  of  midnight,  that  mused  the  superstition  of  ihe  time.'  to  In- 
vest the  old  woman  with  attributes  of  awe  and  mystery;  bbling 
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that  ahe  hftd  entered  the  portal  of  the  Prb|ihee-Houae>n*ne  hAev 
whence,  in  the  train  of  the  first  Royal  Governor,  mA  ttiat  ir,*a«  . 
her  fata  to  dwell  there  li)l  ihe  last  b)iou18  hate  tEep&ned.     But  ^if 
William  Howe,  if  he  ever  heard  this  le^ea'd,  hsd  fergntten^t. 

"  Mistress  Dudlpy,  why  sre  ynu  loitering  here  ?"  asked  he,  vvith 
aome  aeTcrity  of  tone.  "  li  is  my  pleasure  to  be  the  last  in  llila 
massion  of  the  Kiuf ." 

"Not  BO,  if  it  please  your  Excellency,"  answered  the  time- 
stricken  woman.  '-This  roof  lias  sheltered  me  long.  I  will  not 
pass  from  it  until  tliey  bear  me  tu  (he  tomb  of  my  forefaihera. 
What  other  shelter  is  there  for  o)d  Esther  Dudley,  sBT.e  the.Pro- 
rince-House  or  the  grave  I 

"  Now  Heaven  forgive  me  1"  said  Sir  William  Howe  to  himself. 
"  I  was  about  to  leave  this  wretched  old  creature  to  starve  or  beg.  ~ 
Take  this,  good  Mistresp  Dudley,"  he  added,  putting  a  purse  iota 
her  hands.  "King  George's  head  on  these  golden  guineas  is 
sterling  yet.  ^nd  will  continue  so,  I  warrant  you.  even  should  the 
rebels  crown  John  Hancock  their,  king.  That  purse  will  buy  a 
better  shelter  than  the  Pravince-House  can  now  afford." 

"While  the  burthen  of  life  remains  upon  me,  I  will  hove  no 
other  shelter  than  this  roof,"  persisted  £Uiher  Duiltey,  striking  her 
■laff  upon  the  floor,  with  a  gesture  that  expressed  immovable  re- 
solve. "And  when  your  Excellency  returns  in  triumph,  I  will 
totter  into  the  porch  to  welcome  you." 

"  My  poor  old  friend  !"  answered  ifee  British  General, — and  all 
his  manly  and  martial  pride  could  no  longer  restrain  a  gush  of 
hitter  tears.  "  This  is  an  evil  hour  for  you  and  me.  The  province 
which  the  King  entrusted  to  my  charge  is  lost.  1  go  hence  in 
misfortune — perchance  in  disgrace — to  return  no  more.  And  yo\p, 
whose  present  being  is  incorporate  1  wiih  the  past — who  have  seen 
Governor  afier  Governor,  in  stalely  pageantry,  ascend  these  steps— 
wboae  whole  life  has  been  an  observance  of  majestic  ceremonies, 
and  a  worship  of  the  King — how  ivill  you  endure  the  change! 
Come  with  us  !  Bid  farewell  to  a  land  that  has  shaken  off  its  alle- 
giance, and  lire  still  under  a  Royal  government,  at  Halifai." 

"  Never,  never  !"  said  the  pertinari>jus  old  dame.  "  Here  will  1 
abide ;  and  King  George  shall  still  have  one  true  subject  in  his  dis< 
loyal  province." 

"  Deshrew  the  old  fool!"  muttered  Sir  William  Howe,  grQwing 
impatient  of  her  obstinacy,  and  ashamed  of  the  emotion  into  which 
he  had  been  betrayed.  "  She  is  the  very  moral  of  nid-fashioned 
prejudice,  and  could  exist  nowhere  but  in  this  musty  edifice.  Well, 
then,  Mistress  Dudley,  since  you  will  needs  tarry,  I  give  the  Pro- 
*inee-Honge  in  charge  to  you.  Take  this  key,  and  keep  it  safe 
uiil  myself,  or  some  other  Royal  Governor,  shall  demand  it  uf 
790.". 
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'  Smiling  bitterly  at  hinvelf  and  her,  be  took  tbe  bearj  key  ef 
tbe  Province-House,  and  delivering  it  into  tbe  old  lady's  hands, 
drew  hia  aloak  around  him  'for  departure.  Aa  the  General  glanced 
back  at  Gslber  Dudley's  antique  figure,  he  deemed  her  well-fitled 
fsr  auch  »  charge,  aa  being  so  perrect^  repreaentatiTe  of  the  de- 
cayed pait-^of  an  age  gone  by,  with  its  manners,  opintons,  faith, 
an4  fGelings,  all  fallen  into  oblivion  or  scorn— of  what  had  oite« 
been  a  reality,  but  was  notv  merely  a  vision  of  faded  ma^ificenee. 
Then  Sir  'William  Howe  slro<le  forth,  amiting  hia  clenched  hand* 
together,  in  tbe  fierce  anguish  of  hia  spirit ;  and  old  Eatber  Dudley 
waa  left  to  keep  walch  in  the  lonely  Province -Ho  use,  dwelling 
there  with  memory ; — and  if  hope  ever  seemed  to  flit  around  her, 
■till  it  was  memory  in  disguise. 

The  total  change  of  affairs  that  ensued  on  the  depaitore  of  llie 
British  troops  did  not  drive  ihe  venerable  lady  from  her  strong4iold. 
There  waa  not,  for  many  years  afterwards,  a  Governor  of  Hassa- 
chusetts;  and  the  magistrates,  who  had  charge  of  sneh  matter*, 
saw  no  objection  to  Esther  Dudley's  residence  in  the  Provincc- 
Houae,  especially  as  ihey  must  otherwise  have  psid  a  hireling  for 
taking  care  of  the  premises,  which  with  her  was  a  labor  of  love. 
And  so  they  left  her  the  undisturbed  mistress  of  the  old  historic 
edifice.  Many  and  strange  were  the  fables  which  the  gossips 
whispered  about  her,  in  all  the  rhimneycornera  of  the  towD. 
Amf  ng  the  time-worn  articles  of  furniture  that  had  been  left  in  the 
mansion,  there  was  a  tall,  antique  mirror,  which  was  well  worthy 
of  a  tale  by  itself,  and  perhaps  may  hereafter  be  the  theme  of  one. 
The  gold  of  its  heavily-wrought  frame  was  tarnished,  and  its  sur. 
face  so  blurred,  that  the  oltl  woman's  figure,  whenever  she  paused 
before  it,  looked  indistinct  and  ghostlike.  But  it  was  the  general 
belief  that  Esther  could  cause  the  Governors  of  the  overthrown 
dynasty,  with  the  beauiifut  ladies  who  had  once  adorned  their  fes- 
tivals, the  Indian  chiefs  who  had  come  up  to  the  Province-Honse 
to  hold  council  or  swear  allegiance,  the  grim  Provincial  warriors, 
the  severe  clergymen — in  sliort,  all  the  pai-eantry  of  gone  days- 
all  ll)e  figures  that  ever  swept  across  the  broad  plate  of  glass  in 
former  times — she  could  cause  the  whole  to  re-appear,  and  people 
the  inner  world  of  the  mirror  wiili  shadows  of  old  life.  Sach  le- 
gends as  these,  together  with  tbe  singularity  of  her  isolated  extat- 
ence,  ber  age,  and  the  infirmity  that  each  added  winter  flung  upon 
her,  made  Mistress  Dudley  the  object  both  of  fear  and  pity ;  end  it 
was  partly  the  result  of  either  sentiment,  that,  amid  all  the  angry 
license  of  the  times,  neither  wrong  nor  insult  ever  fell  upon  her 
unprotected  head.  Indeed,  there  was  so  much  haughtiness  in  her 
demeanour  towards  intruders,  among  whom  she  reckoned  all  persona 
acting  under  the  new  authorities,  that  it  was  really  an  affair  of  no 
MDtll  nerve  to  look  her  In  the  faee.    And  to  do  the  people  justiee. 
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«tera  i«pi^li«aiiB  u  they  bad  now  become,  ibey  were  well  coateat 
llimt  the  old  gentlewoman,  in  her  hoop-petticoat  and  faded  em- 
broidery, should  alill  hauat  the  palace  of  ruined  pride  a^d  over- 
thrown power,  the  symbol  of  a  departed  ayalem  embodying  a  his- 
tory in  her  penoR.  S«  Esther  Dudley  dwelt,  year  after  year,  jn 
the  Prorinee-HoiisB,  still  reTeiencing  all  that  others  had  dung 
aside,  still  lailhful  to  her  King,  who,  so  long  as  the  venerabfe  dame 
jet  held  her  post,  might  be  said  to  retain  one  tcuo  subject  in  CieW 
Bngkad,  and  one  spot  of  the  empire  that  bed  been  wrested  from 
hiip. 

And  did  she  dwell  titere  in  utter  loaelineas  I  Rumor  said,  not  so. 
WheoeTsr  her  ehill  and  withered  heart  d«ired  wer;ntb,  she  was 
wont  to  summon  a  black  slave  of  Governor  Shirley's  tiroai  the 
blarred  mirror,  and  send  him  in  search  of  guests  who  had  long  ago 
hson  familiar,  in  those  deserted  ebamb«rs.  Forth  went  the  sable 
■neasanger,  with  the  starlight  or  the  moonahine  gleaming  throogh 
Ua>,  and  did  his  erraad  in  the  burial-grounds,  knocking  at  the  iroa 
doors  of  tombs,  or  upon  the  marble  slabs  that  covered  them,  and 
whispering  to  those  wiUiin:  "My  mistress,  old  Esther  Dudley, 
Uda  yon  to  the  Province-House  at  midnight."  And,  punctually  aa 
the  clock  of  the  Old  Sosth  told  twelve,  came  the  shadows  of  the 
Oliver's,  the  Hutchiason's,  the  Dudley's,  all  the  grandees  of  a  by- 
gone generation,  gliding  beneath  the  portal  into  the  well-known 
mansios,  where  Esther  mingled  with  ihem  as  if  she  likewise  were 
a  shade.  Without  vouching  for  Uie  truth  of  such  traditions,  it  <s 
certain  that  Mistress  Dudley  sometimes  assembled  a  few  of  the 
staaoch,  thoagh  crest-fallen  old  lories,  whu  had  lingered  in  the 
rebel  town  during  those  days  of  wrath  and  tribulation.  Out  of  a 
cobwcbbed  bottle,  containing  liquor  that  a  Royal  Goveraor  might 
have  amazed  his  lips  over,  they  quaffed  healths  to  the  King,  and 
babbled  treason  to  the  Republic,  feeling  as  if  the  protecting  sha- 
dow of  the  throne  were  still  flung  aroand  them.  But,  draining  the 
last  drops  of  their  liquor,  they  stole  timorouHly  homeward,  and 
aaawered  not  again,  if  the  rude  mob  reviled  them  in  the  street. 

Tet  Esther  Dudley's  moat  frequent  and  favored  gnests  were  the 
dialdran  of  the  town.  Towards  them  slie  was  never  stern.  *  A 
kiadly  and  loving  nature,  hindered  elsewhere  from  its  free  course 
by  a  thousand  rocky  prejudices,  lavished  itself  upon  these  littla 
ones.  By  bribes  of  gingerbread  of  her  own  making,  stamped  with 
a  rojral  crown,  she  tempted  their  sunny  sportiveness  beneath  the 
gloomy  portal  i^  the  Province-House,  and  would  often  beguilo 
Uiem  to  spend  a  whole  play-day  there,  sitting  in  a  circle  round  the 
verge  of  her  hoop-petticoat,  greedily  attentive  to  her  stories  of  a 
dead  world.  And  when  these  little  boys  aiid  girls  stole  forth  again 
from  the  dark  mysterious  mansion,  they  went  bewildered,  full  oC 
old  feelings  that  graver  people  had  long  ago  forgotten,  rubbing 
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.  their  eyes  at  the  world  mronnd  them  bb  iC  they  had  gone  Mtnj  ibIo 
ancient  times,  and  become  children  of  the  past.  At  home,  wbeo 
■their  paaente  asked  where  Ihcy  had  loitered  such  a  weary  while, 
and  with  whom  they  had  be'en  at  play,  the  children  would  talk  of 
■^1  the  departed  worthies  of  the  Province,  as  far  back  sa  Gorernor 

'  Jtelchar,  and  the  haugtiLy  dame  of  Sir  William  Phips.  It.  would 
aeetp  as  though  ihey  had  been  fitting  on  the  knees  of  theae  famoua 
personages,  whom  the  grave  had  hidden  for  half  a'century,  and  had 
toyed  with  the  embroidery  of  their  rich  waistcoats,  or  roguishly 
pulled  the  long  curls  of  iheir  flowing  wigs.  ■'  But  Goremor  Belch- 
er has  been  dead  this  many  a  year,"  would  ihi  mother  say  to  the 
little  boy.  "  And  did  yon  really  see  him  at  the  Province-Honser* 
"Oh.  yes,  dear  mother!  yes!"  the  half  dreaming  child  would  an- 
swer. "But  when  old  Pother  had  done  speaking  abont  him  he 
faded  away  ont  of  hia  chair."  Thus,  withent  aflrighting  her  little 
guests,  she  led  them  by  the  hand  into  the  chambers  of  her  own 
desolate  heart,  and  made  childhood's  fancy  discern  the  ghosts  that 
haunted  there. 

Living  BO  cnniinually  in  her  own  circle  of  ideas,  and  never  regn* 
lating  her  mind  by  a  proper  reference  to  present  things,  Ealher 
Dudley  appears  to  have  grown  partially  crazed.  It  was  fonnd  that 
she  had  no  right  sense  of  the  progress  and  true  slate  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  but  held  a  constant  faith  that  the  armies  of  Britain 
were  victorious  on  every  fiehl,  and  destined  to  be  ultimately  tri- 
um'^hant  Whenever  the  town  rejoiced  for  a  battle  won  by  Waalt- 
ington,orG&tes,orMorgHn,orGreenr>,  the  news,  in  passing  through 
the  door  of  the  Province-House,  as  through  the  ivory  gate  of  dreams, 
became  metamorphosod  into  a  strange  tale  of  the  prowess  of  Howe, 
Clinton,  or  Comwallis.  Sooner  or  later,  it  was  lier  invincible  be- 
lief, ihe  colonlea  would  be  prostrate  at  ih^  footstool  of  the  King. 
Sometimes  she  seemed  to  take  for  granted  that  such  was  ahvady 
the  case.  On  one  occa:(i'in,  she  startled  the  town's  people  by  a 
brilliant  Illumination  of  Ihe  Pruvtnce-House,  with  candles  at  every 
pane  of  glass,  and  a  transparencv  of  the  King's  initials  and  a  crown 
of  light,  in  the  great  balcony  window.  The  fignre  of  the  aged  wo- 
man", in  the  most  porgeous  of  her  mitJewed  velvets  and  brocades. 
was  seen  passing  from  caneincnt  to  casement,  until  she  pansed  be- 
fore the  balcony,  and  flourished  a  huge  key  above  her  head.  Her 
wrinkled  visnge  artually  gleamed  with  triumph,  as  if  the  soul  within 
her  were  a  festal  lamp. 

'"What  means  this  blaze  of  light?  What  does  old  Esther's  joy 
portend!"  whispered  a  spectator.  "Itia  frightfal  to  see  her  gliding 
about  the  chambers,  and  rejoicing  there  without  a  soul  to  bear  her 
company." 

"  It  is  as  if  she  were  making  merry  in  a  tomb,"  said  another. 
"Pshaw!  It  is  no  such  mystery,"  observed  an  old  man,  after 
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■ome  bri«f  exercue  of  ummory.     "  Miatreu  Dudley  is  keeping 
jubilee  for  the  King  of  Eogliind's  birth-day." 

Then  ihe  people  laughed  aloud,  and  woald  have  thrown  mud 
against  the  blazing  tranaparenoy  of  the  King's  crown  and  initialtt 
only  that  they  pitied  the  poor  old  dame,  who  waa  so  disma^    ' 
triumphant  amid  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  system  to  wl^ek.el)e> 
appertained.  , 

Oftentimes  U  waa  her  cnslum  bi  climb  the  weary  staircase  that 
wound  upward  to  the  cupola,  and  thence  strain  ber  dimmed  eye* 
■ighl  aeaward  and  count r}'trBrd,  watching  for  a  Driiitb  fleet,  of  for 
the  match  of  a  grand  pruceaaion,  with  tlie  King's  banner  floating 
over  it.  The  p>«<eogers  in  the  street  below  would  discern  her 
anxious  visage,  and  send  up  a  ahout — '-  When  llie  golden  Indian 
DD  the  FroTince-Uunse  shall  shoot  his  arrow,  and  when  the  cock 
on  the  Old  South  spire  slisll  crow,  then  luok  for  a  Royal  Governor 
again!"— for  this  had  grown  a  by-wurd  through  the  town.  And  at 
laet,  after  long,  ]jng  years,  old  Esther  Dudley  knew,  or  perchance 
she  only  dreamed,  that  a  R(i_\  nl  Guvernor  was  on  the  eve  of  return- 
ing to  the  Province-Hduse,  to  receive  the  heaTy  key  which  Sir 
VilliKm  Howe  had  cumniiiied  lo  her  charge.  Now  it  was  the  fact, 
that  intetlieence  bearing  mme  faint  analugy  to  Esther's  version  of 
it,  waa  current  among  the  town' a- people.  She  set  the  mansion  in 
the  beat  order  that  her  n^eans  allowed,  and  arraying  herself  in  silks 
and  tarniahed  gold,  alood  long  before  the  blurred  mirror  to  admire 
her  oWn  magnificence.  Aa  ahe  gazed,  the  gray  and  withered  lady 
moved  her  aapen  lipa,  murmuring  hiilf  aloud,  talking  to  shapes  that 
■he  saw  within  the  mirror,  to  shadows  of  her  own  fantasies,  to  tho 
household  friends  of  memory,  and  bidding  them  rejoice  with  her, 
and  come  forth  to  meet  the  tiovernor,  And  while  absorbed  in  ihu 
communion,  Sfistrexs  Dudli-y  heard  the  Irnmp  of  many  foolatep*  In 
the  street,  and  luuking  out  at  the  window,  beheld  what  she  con- 
•trned  as  the  Royal  Governor's  arrival. 

"Ob,  happy  day!  oh,  bleaaed,  blessed  hour!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Let  me  but  bid  him  welcome  within  the  portal,  and  my  task  io 
the  Province- House,  and  on  earth,  ia  done  !" 

Then  with  tottering  feel,  which  age  and  tremuloua  joy  caused  to 
tread  amias,  she  hurried  down  the  grand  staircase,  her  ailks  sweep- 
ing and  rustling  as  ahe  went,  ao  that  the  aonnd  waa  as  if  a  train  of 
spectral  courtiers  were  thronging  from  the  dim  mirror.  And  Eather 
Dudley  fancied,  that  aa  aoon  aa  the  wide  door  should  be  flung  open, 
all  the  pomp  and  aplemlor  of  by  gone  times  would  pace  majeatically 
into  the  Province-Houi^e,  and  llie  gilded  tapeatry  of  the  past  would 
be  brightened  by  ihn  aunahine  of  the  present.  She  turned  the  key- 
withdrew  it  from  the  lock— unclosed  tho  door — and  atept  across  the 
threshold.  Advancing  up  the  court-yard,  appeared  a  person  of 
most  dignified  mien,  with  tokens,  aa  Esther  interpreted  them,  of 
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g«Dtle  blood,  high  rtnk,  and  long  aectutomed  tnihoritr,  even  in 
his  walk  and  eTery  geUure.  He  wsa  richly  dreised,  but  wore  a 
gouty  shoe,  whicli,  however,  did  not  lesaen  the  BtatelineBs  of  hii 
gait.  Around  and  behind  him  were  people  in  plain  civic  dreiaes, 
and  two  or  three  war-worn  Teterana,  evidently  officers  of  rank,  ar- 
■  rayed  in  a  uniform  of  blue  and  buff.  But  Esther  Dudley,  firm  in 
the  belief  that  had  fastened  ita  roots  about  her  heart,  beheld  only 
the  principal  personage,  and  never  doubted  that  this  was  the  long- 
looked -for  Governor,  to  whom  she  was  to  aurrender  up  her  charge. 
As  be  approached,  she  involuntarily  aank  down  on  her  knees,  and 
tremblingly  held  forth  the  heavy  key. 

"  ]^ceive  my  truet !  take  it  quickly  1"  cried  she ;  "  for  meUiinks 
death  is  striving  to  snatch  away  my  triumph.  But  he  comes  too 
late.  Thank  Heaven  for  this  blessed  hour!  God  save  King 
Oeorge  1"  ' 

"That,  Madam,  is  a  strange  prayer  to  be  offered  up  at  such  a 
moment,"  replied  the  unknown  gneat  of  the  Province-House,  and 
courteously  removing  his  hat,  he  offered  his  arm  to  raise  the  aged 
woman.  "  Yet,  In  reverence  for  your  gray  hairs  and  long-kept 
faith.  Heaven  forbid  that  any  here  should  say  you  nay.  Over  the 
realms  which  still  acknowledge  his  sceptre,  God  save  King  George!" 

Esther  Dudley  started  la  her  feet,  and  hastily  clutching  back  the 
key,  gaxed  with  fearful  earnestness  at  the  stranger ;  and  dimly  and 
doubtfully,  as  if  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream,  her  bewildered 
eyes  half  recognized  his  face.  Years  ago,  she  had  known  him 
among  the  gentry  of  the  Province.  But  the  ban  of  the  King  had 
fallen  upon  him!  How,  then,  came  the  doomed  victim  herel 
Proscribed,  excluded  from  mercy,  the  monarch's  most  dreaded 
»nd  hated  foe,  this  New  England  merchant  had  stood  triumphantly 
against  a  kingdom's  etrengtlt ;  and  bis  foot  now  trod  upon  hnrabl^ 
royalty,  as  ho  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Province- Ho  use,  the  peo- 
ple's chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

"Wretch,  wretch  thai  I  am!"  muHered  the  old  woman,  with 
■nch  a  heart-broken  expression,  that  the  tears  gushed  from  the 
stranger's  eyes.  "Have  I  bidden  a  traitor  welcome!  Come  death! 
come  quickly !" 

"  Alas,  venerable  lady !"  said  Governor  Hancock,  lending  her 
his  snpport  with  all  the  reverence  that  a  courtier  would  have  shown 
to  a  queen.  "Your  life  has  been  prolonged  until  the  world  has 
changed  around  you.  Yoi^  hare  treasured  up  all  that  lime  baa 
rendered  worthless — the  principles,  feelings,  manners,  modes  of 
being  and  acting,  which  another  generation  has  flung  aside — and 
you  are  a  symbol  of  the  past  And  I,  and  these  around  me — wo 
represent  a  new  race  of  men,  living  no  longer  in  the  past,  scarcely 
in  the  present — but  projecting  our  lives  forward  into  the  future. 
Ceasing  to  model  ourselves  on   ancestral  superstitions,  it  is  our 
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laith  and  principle  to  press  onward,  onward !  Yet,"  coatinued  he, 
turning  to  bia  attendants,  "let  ub  reverence,  for  the  last  time,  the 
■lately  and  gor^ous  prejudices  of  the  tottering  paat!" 

'Wliile  the  Republican  Governor  spoke,  he  had  continued  to  sup- 
port  the  faelplees  form  of  Esther  Dudley ;  her  weight  grew  heavier 
against  his  arm ;  but  at  last,  with  a  sudden  eflbrt  to  free  herself,  the 
ancient  woman  sank  down  beside  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  portaL 
The  key  of  the  Pruvince-Honse  fell  from  her  grasp,  and  clanked 
against  the  stone. 

"I  have  been  iaithful  nnio  death,"  murmured  she.  *'Qod  asvc 
AeKing!" 

*'  She  bath  done  her  office !"  said  Hancock  solemnly.  *'  We  will 
follow  her  rererently  to  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors ;  and  then,  my 
fellow-citizens,  onwards-onward  I  We  are  no  longer  children  (rf 
the  past!" 

Afl  the  old  Loyalist  concluded  his  narrative,  the  enlhnBiasm  wbieh 
had  been  fitfully  flashing  within  his  sunken  eyes,  and  quirering 
across  his  wrinkled  visage,  faded  away,  as  if  all  the  lingering  fir* 
of  bis  soul  were  extinguished.  Just  then,  too,  a  lamp  upon  the 
mantle-piece  threw  out  a  dying  gleam,  which  vanished  as  speedilyf 
as  it  shot  upward,  compelling  our  eyes  to  grope  for  one  another's 
features  by  the  dim  glow  of  the  hearth.  With  such  a  lingering 
fire,  methooght,  with  snch  a  dying  gleam,  had  the  glory  of  the  an- 
cient system  vanished  from  the  Province-House,  when  the  spirit 
of  old  Esther  Dudley  took  its  flight.  And  now,  again,  the  clock 
of  the  Old  South  threw  its  voice  of  ages  on  the  breeze,  knelling 
the  hourly  knell  of  the  Past,  crying  out  far  and  wide  through  the 
multitudinous  city,  and  filling  our  ears,  as  we  sat  in  the  dusky 
chamber,  with  its  reverberating  depth  of  tone.  In  that  same  msu' 
Don— in  that  very  chamber— what  a  volume  of  history  had  been 
told  ofl*  into  hours,  by  the  same  voice  that  was  now  trembling  in 
the  air.  Many  a  Governor  had  henrd  those  midnight  accents, 
and  longed  to  exchange  his  stalely  cares  for  slumber.  And  as  for 
mine  host,  and  Mr.  Bela  TifTany,  and  the  old  Loyalist,  and  me,  we 
had  babbled  about  dreams  of  the  past,  until  we  almost  fancied  that 
the  clock  was  still  striking  in  a  by-gone  century.  Neither  of  us 
would  have  wondered,  had  a  hoop- petti  coaled  phantom  of  Esther 
Dudley  tottered  into  the  chamber,  walking  her  rounds  in  the  hush 
of  midnight,  as  of  yore,  and  motioned  us  to  quench  the  fading 
embers  of  the  fire,  and  leave  the  historic  precincts  to  herself  and 
her  kindred  shades.  But  as  no  such  vision  was  vouchsafed,  I  re- 
tired unbidden,  and  would  advise  Mr.  Tiffany  to  lay  hold  of  another 
auditor,  being  resolted  not  to  show  my  face  in  the  Province-House 
for  a  good  while  thence — if  ever. 
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"A  THING  OF  BEAUTY  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER." 


Farewell !  how  oH  that  word  i«  skid 

By  (hose  who  hope  to  meet  again. 
While  teara  that  gotace  a«  ihey  flow 

Bcapeak  the  tranaltory  pain! 
I  do  not  weep  in  tay  farevrell; 

All  Eperrhless  will  1  tiec  thee  part, 
While  sorrow  shall  liiy  image  take — 

Companioi  of  my  hroken  hearU 

Nor  think  JT  rhcerk-ii^  I  puraue 

The  palh  that  thou  hast  mark'd  with  woe, 
There  ia  not  in  my  heart  a  joy, 

Thui  joy  i^at-ir  can  never  know- 
To  see  thee  when  thou  art  not  nigh; 

To  hear  thee  when  no  other  hears ; 
To  loTe  thee  e'en  in  time's  decay. 

As  in  thy  pride  of  youthful  years ! 

When  lire  and  care  hare  dimmed  thine  ej'e. 

So  terrihie  in  beauly  now, 
Unalterd  still  thy  fare  to  sr-r— 

Unchan^d  the  glory  of  thy  browl 
Still  on  uiifarled  charms  to  gttt. 

Tin,  guiited  by  thy  light  divine. 
My  soul  ohall  he  rpfined  at  ta^t 

To  fit  companionsliip  with  thine! 

Bat  ihnu — where'er  thy  choice  may  lead. 

Unmindful  of  the  wreck  it  makes — 
One  heart  shall  follow  thee  with  prayer, 

And  bless  thcp,  while  for  thee  it  breska. 
Then  if  at  Inst  thy  hit  may  prore 

One  wrlhy  of  Ihy  lore  to  see. 
The  rapture  of  that  lure  be  his, 

The  triumjih  mine  to  die  for  thee. 
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EUROPE  LONG  AGO. 


We  AtoeHcans  are  poKlerity  to  Europe,  mA  my  impreiilons 
bein^  of  posthnmoiiB  publir&tion,  are  nothing  more,  after  all,  than 
one  Terslon,  of  what  most  hsTe  read  or  beard,  and  many  teen,  otker- 
wfae— ^eaaltory  aa  they  vill  be,  familiar  and  unpretendiDg— with    ' 
■o  cteim  but  to  hiatorical  truth  and  American  independence. 

^gland  i>  a  ^een  spot  enclosed  in  hedgea,  like  a  garden  to  an 
American  eye— the  country  without  woods,  the  roads  without  rots, 
the  trsTelliDg,  thirty-  years  ago.  and  taverns,  much  snperior  toonrst 
rather  anog  than  ahnwy,  at  which,  as  Spencer  says,  one  likes  to 
keep  an  in ;  aneh  relreBhing  places  for  stopping  at,  (as  (he  Engliah 
express  what  we  eall  ttaying )  aa  gare  rise  to  Dr.  Johnson's  rebuke 
of  English  hospiulity,  when  lie  declared  that  our  warmest  wel- 
come's at  an  Inn.  Obliging  landlords,  attentive  servants,  smart 
postboys,  and  ci-devant  fine  horsei,  limping  from  the  stable  to  go 
without  a  jolt  in  poat-chaisei,  jnit  as  fast  as  you  pay,  were  means 
of  transport,  not  so  quiet,  quick  or  ostentatious  ss  the  multifarious 
Steam  ark,  with  its  monotonous  cargo  of  mankind,  antmala,  and 
things,  or  (he  irksome  railcar  jerking,  snorting  and  sparkling  along 
over  desolate  places,  but  more  exhilarating  and  agreeably  exclasive. 
Travelling,  and  indeed  all  American  existence  in  England,  is  annoyed 
by  the  continnal  depredations  of  innumerable  beggars,  for  dues  not 
alms,  infesting  the  housei  and  highwsys  with  craving  importunity ; 
teaching  at  the  cost  of  purse  and  forbearance,  not  only  that  nothing 
is  done  for  nothing,  bot  that  paying  for  e*ery  thing  you  are  always 
over-reached,  if  you  suffer  those  gratuitous  tax-gatherers  to  fix 
the  rate  of  assessment.  The  EngUsb  are  not  parsimonious,  but  so 
much  more  liberal  than  other  Europeans  in  all  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions, taxes,  tythes,  subscriptions,  and  ordinary  expenses,  (it  is  not 
the  rich  who  supply  the  ioimenie  means  of  that  spendthrift  govern- 
ment, which  are  rasped  out  of  labor  rather  than  capital,)  and  so 
sturdily  independent  a  people  with  all  that  universal  civility  and 
venality  in  certain  elasses  are  national  inconsistencies.  French, 
Dstch,  Oermans,  Italians,  and  other  Europeans  are  economists, 
what  we  Americans  consider  stingy,  and  without  the  rude  manli- 
nCM  of  the  freebem.  They  make  a  business  and  a  boast  of  email 
savings,  such  as  an  English  nan  seldom 'resorts  to,  then  privately, 
and  an  Ameri^n  shuns  as  a  shame.  Yet  the  English  lower  classes 
•re  nearly  all  troublesome  beggars,  for  what  the  same  classes  of 
the  continent  rarely  expect,  and  never  exact  as  their  right.  If 
they  cheat  they  do  not  beg,  nnlees  mendicants  ty  professii.u. 
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Tirit  an  elegant  eatabliahment  fti  Englanil :  the  hooBc,  ground*,  pio- 
tnres,  and  oilier  objects  of  mnnificence  ave  ahovn  by  a  respectable, 
well-dreseed  old  gentleman,  in  my  time  wiUi  his  hair  powdered — 
a  class  of  serTants  which  it  pained  me  to  hear  call  their  employer* 
matter — wlio  will  be  wronged  nnless  you  do  your  American  feel- 
ings violence  by  giving  them  money.  It  is  tbe  same  at  a  palaeot  a 
pnblic  establishment,  and  a  private  house.  I  have  seen  money  left 
under  a  candlestick  at  a  lady's  psrty,  for  her  domestics.  I  have 
heard  the  servant*  in  Holland,  too,  complain,  bMause  after  dining 
at  their  Dnsler**  table,  we  did  not  pay  their  rails.  There  may 
be  aneh  ezpecUtions  in  France,  bnl  1  never  felt  them.  leaving 
Ihe  grand  gallery  of  ihe  Louvre  with  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  now 
the  wife  of  a  British  Peer,  who  had  forgot  ber  handkerchief;  I  was 
abotat  to  return  for  it,  when  I  found  the  door  shot,  and  tbe  guard 
•aid  I  could  not  go  in,  as  tbe  hour  bad  elapsed,  and  the  exhibition 
was  elosed.  "  I  only  want  to  get  a  lady's  handkerchief  which  abe 
ha*  left  behind."  *■  Go  in,  sir,"  waa  the  immediate  consent,  from  a 
common  Bentry,  to  whom  I  could  not  venture  to  o0er  money  for  sudi 
a  coorlesy.  While  the  naagnificent  repoaitorie*  of  Paris  were  thrown 
open  to  free  admission,  it  was  impossible  to  get  even  into  the 
Bonse  of  Commons  bat  by  dint  of  bribes.  Per  contra,  all  French 
bargains  wereimpositioni  upon  strangers.  From  half  a  doaen  pos^ 
horses  to  a  paper  of  pins,  the  price  asked  was  several  Ume*  the  ac- 
knowledged value.  Every  purchase  was  a  chaffer  if  not  a  quarrel, 
for  tbe  amount,  in  which  particular  there  wa*  no  ancb  canae  for 
complaint  in  England.  Honor  is  not  the  same  virtne  in  thoae  two 
countries,  nor  the  sense  of  truth,  probity,  or  eonnesy.  With  a 
aUtement  of  these  characteristics  I  couple  no  judgment.  Others 
may  trace  cavsM  and  consequences  -,  my  purpose  being  only  to  set 
opinion  in  motion  without  anticipating  it.  Avarice  and  hjrpocrisy 
are  original  sins  to  which  all  mankind  are  subjecL  The  AbbC  Correa 
used  to  say  that  the  Americans  worship  Ood  axd  Mammon ;  yet 
what  great  eonsequences  must  affect  tbe  morale  of  a  people  who 
Bioally  neither  beg  iw  cheat  1 

The  climate  of  England  is  wdU  for  those  brought  opto  it;  but 
uncomfortable  to  the  children  of  the  American  snn ;  it  seems  to 
require  active  life,  generon*  diet,  and  disregard  of  weatherT  so  eon- 
stantly  mipropitious  to  out-of-door  enjoyments,  as  to  anperinduou 
them,  for  there  would  be  very  few  if  they  depended  on  fala  wea- 
ther. Eating,  drinking,  exercise,  and  merry-making,  are  therefore 
English  necessaries  of  life.  In  Tacitus,  Honee,  and  other  RoOHUl 
writers,  suppers,  which  were  equivalent  to  modem  late  dinnersi  an 
eonUnually  mentioned.  Suppers  and  suicides  were  great  Ronsan 
aueeedaneums.  The  long-lived  pereensges  described  by  St.  Binaon. 
were  all  good  livers ;  and  dieiiats  sre  the  only  persons  that  in  lu* 
memoir*  died  early.    Good  food  and  wine,  taken  in  moderation,  at 
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leunrelf  meftlS)  wiih  bathing  and  eonsUnt  exerdBe  in  Ihe  open  air, 
wu  the  Roman,  SI  it  ii  the  French  phi  osophy  of  health;  and  moat 
of  it  is  likewiae  English,  Geitnan,  and  Italian.  A  water  or  t«Bt 
drinking  Frenchnian  naed  toiie  rare.  A  PersiaD  maxim  deolarM 
{oc»d  wine  the  way  to  Heaven,  because  it  aoothea  the  pMfliona  mod 
aofiens  the  croaHi  of  life.  Damps,  foga,  and  small  distreasing 
rain — chilly,  dark)  and  dismal  days,  weeks,  and  months,  in  disastrona 
stKcession,  are  thns  rendered  comfortable  in  Europe,  by  eonqneat 
of  climate,  attention  to  food,  and  cHltivation  of  existence.  The 
datce  far  nientt  which  Madame  de  SiaCl  found  in  Southern  ( not  so 
prcTalent  io  Northern)  italy,  is  the  lineal  deseemlant  ^  the  Roman 
tarpe  diem,  epienvean  lore  of  constant  but  fcnile  recreation  and 
cntertsinmeDt,  which  in  France  has  many  votaries,  especially  amoBf 
dte  bonrj^oisie  and  peasantry,  in  England  some  in  the  npper 
daasea,  bat  in  Aroeries  is  inconoeirable  aa  yet,  if  it  ever  should  be 
acceptable  to  our  ntililarien  people,  whose  very  sports  are  both  la- 
borious and  lueiytive.  American  climate  may  require  a  different 
Hygiene.  To  feeble  and  indiaposed  Americans  the  prolonged  gloom 
of  London  and  Paris  is  especially  lr\'ing  and  injurious.  The  cli- 
mnlB  of  Paris  is  almost  as  wet  as  ihat  of  London.  A  French  eml- 
gnnt,  long  resident  in  Philadelphia,  took  the  opportunity  of  ta 
American  Hinisler's  going  to  France  in  a  vessel  of  war,  to  return, 
and  frequently  enterlained  him  on  the  passage  with  the  charms  of 
Paris.  It  rained  during  the  first  three  weeks  after  their  arrival 
there,  and  the  Minister  complained  to  his  French  fellow  traveller 
of  dissppointmenl  in  the  climate.  "  Why  yes,"  ssid  the  Parisian,  **  L 
find  every  thing  quite  changed  for  the  worse  by  the  revolution." 
When  I  waa  in  Paris  eighty  people  died  a  day,  for  a  considerabU 
period,  of  the  inflnensa,  the  elTeet  of  a  long  spell  of  cloudy,  bad 
weather.  I  bad  it  severely,  had  it  sgnin,  and  worse  in  London, 
Ung'ercd  a  long  while  with  miserable  corvalesccnce,  withont  a  ray 
of  sanitary  sunshine,  which  probably  never  would  have  been  good 
health  without  coming  home  lo  a  true  American  aweat,  with  a  cold 
bath  in  July,  which  are  enjoyments  little  known. among  tboae  of 
Paris  or  London.  Cold  bathing  I  could  not  find  in  London.  Warm 
bathing  waa  common  at  Paris;  but  owing  probably  to  the  n- 
pleaaant  senaalion  of  cold  water  in  chilly  weather,  notwithatandinf 
a  neatneas  of  dress  to  which  we  are  strangers,  there  was  Kttle  of 
that  peraonal  purification  in  England,  which  immersion  in  water 
producec,  and  all  ancient  refinement  ineulcatea.  Dr.  Johnson 
called  the  French  "naaty  "  for  spitting  on  a  brick  floor,  who  might 
iMort  0mt  be  eeldom  washed  himself  all  over  with  oriental  aerupn- 
ledty.  The  first  Europeans  who  saw  American  Indians  roast  their 
eaptirea  alive  by  slow  fires,  and  stick  their  flesh  full  of  hot  coals, 
were  shocked  at  the  barbarity,  while  the  Indiana  despised  the  Euro* 
faina  for  not  HUng  anch  mbnly  aport,  and  betraviDKr  moreover. 
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'  eontemptibre  snxiety,  for  pelttiw,  which  they  would  buy,  beg,  and 
CTeo  Bte&l,  ruher  than  not  geL  The  extremes  and  the  rdvolTitioai 
of  our  weather  are  oerer  failing  topics  of  European  censure;  but 
are  th^y  more  unpleasant  or  unhealthy  than  the  perpetual  despotiam 
of  dismal  aktes,  >o  that  the  hetlih  of  London  is  supposed  to  depend 
on  the  kitchen  fires  always  under  the  houses  warming  the  uppcdr 
rooms,  in  Which  fires  are  also  indispensable  nearly  all  the  year  ! 
This  is  a  question  lo  be  determined  by  some  friendly  power  baring 
no  interest,  to  whose  umpirage  it  may  be  left.  If  judgment  is 
given  in  spring,  it  may  be  for  Europe,  but  if  in  aulomn,  the  award 
must  be  in  faror  of  American  climate.        . 

No^ng  ptores  the  Hocial  as  well  as  political  {vogreaa  of  tb« 
last  quarter  of  a  century  more  than  the  moral  rebellion,  beginning 
in  this  country  against  the  rights  and  regulations  of  dlular  raKk, 
which  were  as  absolute  as  imposing  till  lalely.  Rank  in  England 
is  an  exaggeration  of  that  ac^cial  distinction  as  it  exists  in  the  real 
of  Euiope,  Owing  to  the  democratic  principle,  which  reqniree,  itoia 
the  British  monarch  down  through  all  castes  of  nobility,  the  moat 
excluaire  and  inflexible  discipline  in  authority,  by  ciiartesy  exacted 
by  merely  tilnlar  preeminence,  unknown,  I  believe,  to  antiquity, 
notwithstanding  the  despotic  ^irerogalive  of  Babylonian,  Persian. 
Egyptian,  and  Roman  government  Conventic^nal  rank,  tike  cli- 
mate, is  an  easy  yoke  for  those  broke  to  it.  Our  own  titles,  with- 
out rank,  are  almost  as  absurdly  cherished  as  the  English  titles 
with  it;  and  weare  apt  to  revere  theirs:  yet  rank  enforced  by  title 
*we  find  it  hard  to  comprehend,  and  aiill  harder  to  bear.     The  Eng- 

'  f^lish  claim  unquestionable  right  to  regulate  it  as  ihey  please  among 
themselves,  and  that  Americans  in  England  are  bound  to  passive 
obedience.  A  Russian  Minister  in  this  country  declared  that  h« 
never  could  be  in  the  presence  (rf  a  dic'inpuiuhed  personage  here, 
once  a  king,  without  some  of  that  sense  of  awe  with  which  subjecta 
contemplate  sovereigns— a  reverence  supposed  to  pervade  the 
whole  theory  of  ennobled  superiority.  To  ua  Americans,  all  eo- 
vereigns,  and  little  used  lo  social  gradations,  sex,  age,  merit,  and 
station,  are  the  only  acknowledged  ranks,  though  titles  abound.  It 
seems  strange  fo  Us  that  Canning  or  ScOtt  should  habitually  yield 
precedence  to  titled  persons,  many  of  whom  were  grovelling  before 
the  Minister  for  his  official  patronage,  as  most  of  ihem  were  avowed 
idolaters  of  (he  intellectual  supremacy  of  the  great  novelist. 
Americans  cannot  acknowledge  the  right  of  that  rule  which  would 
postpone  Waibington  to  every  obscure  patentee  of  a  title.  SoiDfl 
think,  indeed,  that  all  lilies  are  mere  delusion,  without  which  pri- 
vate wealth  and  political  power  would  be  as  anthoritatiTe  in  Eng* 
land  as  they  were  at  Home ;  end  that  inflexible  rank  at  table,  es- 
tablished rank,  of  both  sexes,  by  birthright,  in  a  dance,  and  the 
TBrious  other  minor  impositions  of  this  somedmes  galling  little 
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prepotency,  which  «r«  the  commcB  lew  of  Eogjiih  >ociet7V  ere 
among  the  mere  ebaard  remeins  of  Teudel  barbarity,  Ast  melting 
ewey  in  the  rJBiQg  aan  <^  pereoael  eqnality  now  beaming  orer  the 
world.  I  believe  talent,  aez,  end  age  ere  more  appreeiated  aa 
titlea  to  aodal  i«Rk  throaghont  all  other  parts  of  Eorope  than 
tireat  Britain.  Are  we  Americans  the  iconoclasts  to  break  thla 
brazen  image  f  So  great  a  reformer  as  Napoleon  shivered  himself 
to  pieces  on  it.  AAer  equality  was  completely  established  by  the 
Irrenstible  level  of  the  revolution,  passed  in  bloody  traces  through 
all  ranks,  his  elaborele  restoration  of  tides,  and  snbmiuton  to  what 
he  found  peihapa  an  overpowering  inclination  for  mere  rank,  tended 
«e  mach  as  any  thing  else  to  east  him  from  authority.  But  did  he 
miejndge  mankind  or  the  French,  in  the  attempt  which  cost  him 
life,  empire,  and  dynasty  f  Americans  can  hardly  conceive  the 
■Bsitt  ef  nsere  titular  rank  as  apprccisled  in  Europe ;  and  we  are 
prone  to  believe  that  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  threw  the  world 
away  for  a  superannuated  tride.  In  Qennauy  I  had  the  honor  of 
preaentation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  with  his  wife,  full  sister 
of  the  great  Frederick,  (  as  sportsmen  would  say  )  were  at  another 
im  from  that  we  lodged  at  in  Frankfort.  The  American  Minister. 
with  whon  I  was,  having  known  them  daring  their  exile  in  Eng- 
hiid,  went  to  pay  hia  respects  te  their  Serene  Highnesseii-^e  short, 
ehonky  man  ^ to  use  our  expressive  Americanism)  and  a  large,  fine- 
looking  woman,  both  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  Vit  were  re- 
ceived graciously  and  gaily  ;  but  as  I  had  no  pert  in  the  ceremony, 
being  merely  a  mute  attendant,  I  was  on  Ae  point  of  committing 
what  I  was  not  aware  would  have  been  a  great  offence  to  princely 
raak,  by  merely  sitting  down  on  a  chair,  which  is  not  permitted  in 
preacnee  of  princes.  1  have  often  smiled  since  at  the  idea  of  of- 
fence to  rank  fay  ao  simple  and  natural  an  act  Yet  why  not,  if  in. 
-equalityby  rank  is  acknowledged  I  A  mericsns  do  not  often  like  their 
servants  to  be  sealed  in  their  presence,  and  political  is  not  personal 
«qiiality.  When  oaee  the  outer  wall  of  rank  is  overcome,  maeh 
•of  its  olensive  Inacceesibility  probably  disappears.  Through  tiie 
Undneas  of  the  American  Minister,  I  had  the  honor  of  an  invitation 
to  a  Tary  Cabinet  dinner  in  London.  All  the  members  of  the 
niiaistry  were  assembled  at  the  table  of  a  Duke.  The  whole  ser- 
vice waa  gold,  the  favorite  meal  waa  sturgeon,  a  royal  dish,  the 
Caest  fruit  was  pine-apple,  of  English  growth,  and  the  mansion, 
though. less  ahowily  furnished  tban  many  American  private  houaee 
at  preaent,  (  such  has  been  the  spread  of  luxury  since, )  was  large 
asd  degnat-  From  the  slight  means  few  such  opportunities  have 
afiirded  of  judging  of  rank  in  social  intercourse,  I  am  satisfied, 
that  at  all  events  hi|^  rank  is  less  exacting  and  more  sociable  than 
aaeondary;  and  that  mueh  of  the  complaint  of  rank  resalts  from 
ila  awkward  inflictioo  by  those  who  have  least  title  to  it.  Nothiiif 
VOL.  V.  MO.  xiu. — JAMtrAaT,  1836.        a  ,  .,,1,, 
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flonld  be  man  mnffecled  than  the  eaaj  benaToleiMe  with  which  Bn 
obscure  youth,  on  the  occmsion  aDsded  to,  was  at  once  put  upon  a 
pTop«r  footing  with  titled  and  eminent  persoUB,  who,  while  natural^ 
Bssertiag  their  own  rank,  placed  no  restraint  on  him  i  in  which  plain 
and  gentle  intercourse,  without  that  condeacenaion  which  Masaillon 
■ligmatiles  aa  the  pomp  of  humility,  often  the  most  offensive  aaaer- 
tion  of  superiority,  the  Duke  and  the  Prime  Minister  were  moit 
distingiiished  and  unaflecMd.  When  the  great  republican  English 
p6tt  bears  his  high  testimony  that  orders  and  degrees  jar  not  widt 
Eberty,  bat  well  consist— does  he  mean  titular  orders  or  officii  dft- 
grees  T  It  is  every  day's  American  experience  that  there  are  public 
occasions  and  proper  places  for  attention  to  official  station,  private 
worth,  age,  and  sex,  as  condacire  and  essential  to  social  harmoby. 
Isolated  as  England  is  by  locality  and  frequent  wars,  other  Ejig- 
glish  social  regulations  than  those  of  rank,  the  regimen  of  food, 
habitation,  dress,  equipage,  and  fashion — for  the  most  part,  like 
rank,  more  despotic  than  elsewhere — are  often  peculiar  to  English 
climate  and  castom,  and  inconsistent  with  onr^  Is  there  no  happy 
mean  between  rude  independence  and  preposterous  refinement  T 
From  England,  France,  Germany,  end  Italy,  America  may  seleet 
and  adopt  social  habits.  The  English  library  is  our  common  achool, 
while  the  French  and  Gernian  Tie  with  it.  I  understand  that  moal 
well  educated  Engliih  now  speak  French  without  difficulty.  Tbe 
French  kitchen,  much  more  chemical  and  rationd,  is  Hkewisa 
more  congenial  with  Americao  climate.  It  is  everyday  sup«^B•dil^J 
even  English  Uste.  I  mean  good  cooking,  not  batl  imitations  of 
an  undervalued  art,  on  which  mnch  happiness  depends,  by  which 
snS'ering  is  avoided,  sickness  alleviated,  and  life  prolonged.  Frendh, 
Spaniards,  and  Italisns,  do  not  suffer  and  die  of  American  diseaaaa, 
as  English  and  Irish,  or  even  Germans  :  and  is  not  diet  the  causal 
Sobriety,  temperance,  and  well-cooked  food.  The  parlour  is  do- 
bateable  gronnd,  though  most  Americans  prefer  the  English  fire- 
side as  the  best  model  for  our  domestic  relations,  A  chamber,  both 
in  England  and  America,  is  that  unknown  country  whose  boome 
none  but  the  fomily  can  pass  without  tran agression.  I  was  received 
in  Paris  by  a  distinguished  lady — the  famous  X,  in  the  well-known 
X  Y  and  Z  correspondence  with  our  Ministers — to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  of  introduction,  on  my  first  visit,  not  only  iti  ber  chamber, 
bnt  she  was  in  bed,  conHned,  as  she  said,  by  baring  fallen  on  Ae 
ice.  and  hurt  her  thigh.  I  will  not  say  whether  such  freedom  of 
access  and  conversation,  unknown  to  English  and  American  ma>- 
RtiTS,  are  to  be  desired  or  deprecated.  The  actual  and  the  compara- 
tive state  of  polite  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, is  a  fallow  field  for  philosophical  developement,— the  laii- 
goage  of  decorum,  whether  it  is  best  spoken  in  Franca  or  Englaml. 
The  boor  who  sells  a  wife,  does  be  degrade  eitbsr  sex  more  than 
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dte  pAcr  who  <««•  for  money  from  her  eedue«rT    The.  whole  eon-  * 
ditioa  of  female  monlity.  affecticui.  and  ioflaence,  in  £irrbpe,  may 
be  mere  elegant,  but  is  it  more  respectable  or  desirable  than  Ame- 
rican T     Some  philosophical  inquirer  may  explain  a  subject  full  of 
interest,  if  fairly  treated,  without  prejudice. 

Nothing  about  London  is  so  impressive  as  its  vastnfss  ;  more 
peojrie  iR  one  town  than  in  the  whole  Slate  of  Pennsylvania ;  an 
iaunenae  aolhade  to  an  American  at  first ;  an  uninhabited  island 
«aBnot  be  more  so.  Hillions  of  men,  womeo,  and  children,  talking, 
looking,  and  doing  erery  thing  much  lilie  us  ;  yet  utter  strangers, 
•sdnaive,  .  repulaive,  and  intolerant.  It  is  a  poignant  lesson  of 
•■e'a  litUeaeas,  an  impression  of  loneliness  that  makes  the  bowels 
years  for  hom^  with  a  heart-sickness  in  the  very  marrow  of  Ame- 
ricaa  bones.  All  fond  anticipation  Tanishes  at  sombre  reality. 
The  most  elasatc  spots  so  begrimed  with  smoke  they  look  like  any 
tUng  bwt  what  their  pictures  represent;  many  of  them  bid  in  such 
Barrow  places  that  their  exterior  is  not  fully  visible.  The  whole 
beau-ideal  supplanted  like  a  dream,  by  waking  to  gloomy  tenth. 
Tlw  pvblic  joumsls  teem  every  day  with  occurrences,  public  and 
private,  which,  when  an  American  reads  at  home,  he  supposes  he 
must  see,  feel,  and  be  present  at  in  London,  but  when  he  gets  there 
be  is  *■  far  off  from  most  transactions  of  that  large  metropolis  as 
«rer.  When  an  American  Minister,  who  had  taken  his  impression* 
from  books,  first  entered  the  pttUry  House  of  Commons,  and  saw  a 
Iwnriful  of  plaiiHlooking  men  instead  of  ihe  magnificent  multitnde 
which  Blackstone's  Commentaries  had  taught  him  to  expect,  legis- 
lating for  the  British  realms,  his  amazei^ent  was  unutterable. 
Thirty  years  ago  London  was  not  handsome;  the  private  dwellings 
HBiult,  the  palaces  few  and  mean,  and  the  building  materials  un- 
4gbtly.  English  pride  and  show  do  not  dwell  in  London,  or  even 
in  buildiugs,  so  much  as  in  country  life.  A  London  artizan  takes 
pride  in  avoiding  show.  Great-great-grandson  of  the  inhabituit 
•f  the  same  shop — he  is  known  by  workmanship  and  wealth,  dis- 
dains a  fine  window  or  attractive  front ;  his  display  is  the  immense 
eOBients  of  a  vast  repository  of  costly  things,  into  which  the  en- 
Innce  is  a  poor  door  without  a  sign.  Many  of  the  best  shops  of 
London  are  less  ostentatious  now  than  those  of  Philadelphia  or 
Hew  York.  Englidi  well  boni  are  well  fed  people,  large  and 
eonely.  Liberty  and  indnslry  of  their  inferiors  dress  the  upper 
classes  better  tlMn  any  other  nation.  But  operative  John  Bull  is 
rather  a  stumpy,  ill-favored  specimen  of  mankind ;  pastoral  John 
is  better  favored,  and  John  the  ineked  house-servant,  in  fine  livery, 
is  better  slilL  English  women  generally,  with  ruddy  complexions 
end  handsome  bees,  are  not  equal  to  those  of  many  other  countries 
in  many  physioal  attractions.  This  perilous  assertion,  though  pos- 
t,  will  not  escape  nutlediction.    A  royal  fovorile,  formerly 
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-  and  fltill  justly  c«lebni«d  for  beauty,  wu,  eren  thirty  yean  ago, 
though  m  moat  lovely  creature,  yet  a  lump  of  lorelinesa  ;  and  a  cele- 
brated actreis,  while  charming  to  hear,  wai  a  Btnpendous  person  to 
Bee.  I  haye  actnally  ahut  my  eyea  (o  li$ten,  without  the  disg^at  of 
eight,  to  her  delightf'ttl  voice  and  performance,  and  the  eathneiastie 
applauae  it  elicited. 

KenBington  gardens  and  Hyde  Park  of  a  Sunday  are  the  great 
English  show,  and  the  finest  ostentation  in  the  world  of  large  well- 
dresaed  men  and  women,  honea,  dogs,  and  equipages  of  erery 
imaginable  deacriptioii.  English  display  ia  exterior,  in  pleaanre 
gronnda,  parks,  race  cotirsee,  gardene,  carriages,  clothing,  and, 
above  all,  horaea  and  their  equipments.  French  elegance  mintsten 
to  the  interior  in  furniture,  theatrea,  mirrors,  porcelain,  and  female 
dress,  in  which  it  excels.  Italy  is  the  preceptor  of  both  in  mnaie, 
painting,  statnary  and  architecture.  French  theatrical  exhibiliona 
are  superior  to  English,  not  so  much  in  any  one  thing  as  on  the 
whole.  The  Italian  opera  is  the  model  of  all  others.  A  notion 
predominatea  in  England,  that  superior  wealth  begets  the  beat  taata 
and  highest  refinement ;  but  has  it  or  can  it  make  the  best  opera, 
dinner,  piece  of  music  or  painiingl 

Faahiott  ia  governed  by  the  Satique  law  in  London,  where  the 
tailor  IS  a  monarch.  In  Paris  there  is  a  queen  manlna-maker  and 
a  king  milliner,  but  no  king  tailor;  and  male  dress  is  not  a  para 
despotism.  In  London  it  is  absolute;  the  monarch  can  do  no 
wrong,  as  others  of  his  trade  can  do  no  righL  In  Paris,  the  exqui- 
site tribe  is  less  numerous,  fant  what  there  are,  are  more  ezqid«le 
still  than  those  of  London,  where  it  is  a  much  larger  race,  no  one  of 
whom  quite  equals  a  very  few  inimitable  French,  but  all  of  whom 
snrpasa  most  of  the  French  beau>monde.  Female  Parisian  dresa 
ia  like  the  Parisian  dialect — something  inimitable  by  foreign  or 
provincial  attempts.  English  fashion  is  more  exclusive  than  exqui- 
site. It  dwells,  as  probably  fashion  does  erery  where,  not  only  in 
the  metropolis  alone,  but  only  in  particular  parts,  streets,  and  even 
sides  of  certain  atreeta.  A  stranger  furnished  from  the  city  of 
London  would  be  as  much  behind  the  modes  of  one  mils  further 
west,  as  If  equipped  in  another  hemisphere ;  the  standard  of  laatc 
is  B8  different  as  in  a  different  world. 

Of  all  the  euperiorities  of  Great  Britain,  llie  domastic  animal 
kingdom  is  the  most  unrivalled ;  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  dog,  hare, 
and  rabbit.  The  English  horse  is  unequalled ;  cart  horse,  dray 
horse,  wagon  horse,  coach  horse,  stage  horse,  post  horse,  gig 
horse,  race  horse,  hunter,  saddle  horse,  and  royal  horee,  (iha 
cream-colored  Hanoverian  breed  used  by  the  monarch,)  all  dis- 
tinct and  each  perfect  in  their  kind.  Pure  lineage,  perfect  train- 
ing, indefatigable  grooming;  at  leaat  one  hundred  thousand  wdl 
mounted  gentlenMn  and  ladles  all  out  every  tolerable  day  in  Bof. 
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land,  all  attended  hj  their  well- mounted  grooms,  and  innnmenbla 
TebicleB  drawn  by  noble  horseB,  with  picked  footmen  in  flashy 
liTeries,  and  coachmen  altogether  sui-generis,  wilh  their  wigi 
and  cocked  hatS)  place  this  genre,  if  not  for  use,  at  least  in 
appearance,  beyond  all  other  nations.  The  Duke  before  alluded 
to,  told  me  that  Sir  William  Draper,  when  serring  in  this  country, 
•ent  him  a  laekiiig  horae,  what  1  think  he  called  a  Narrafcaiisetl, 
but  that  the  rack  was  not  liked  in  England,  where  it  is,  at  least  was, 
nniTsrsallf  condemned  as  eqaally  unnatural  for  the  horse  and  un- 
graceful for  the  rider.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  English  war  horae 
is  the  best.  General  Moreaa  preferred  the  Andalusian  horse ;  and 
M.  de  Hanaaez,  one  of  Charles  the  TenUi's  exiled  ministers,  in  his 
iaierestiog  new  of  England,  gires  the  preference  to  the  Norman 
hsne  for  labor  and  longerity.  The  continentals,  therefore,  do  not 
give  it  up.  I  beliere  there  is  a  general  opinion  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  that  English  cavalry  are  more  showy  than  serriceable ; 
they  are  said  to  hare  failed  at  Waterloo.  The  English  clothe, 
phyaic,  and  pamper  their  horses  more  than  others.  There  are  also 
American  turf-men  who  consider  our  race  horses  superior  to  the 
English ;  but  I  must  confess  that  to  all  appearance  nothing  is  com- 
parable, in  Eampe  or  America,  to  the  splendid  whole  of  the  English 
equestrian  department— horse,  carriage,  coachman,  footman,  groom, 
and  all — its  entirety,  nobility  and  perfection. 

I  reached  London,  driving  through  the  wonderful  crowds  of  the 
streets,  in  all  the  bustle  of  a  contested  election.  Bardett  was  then 
ttanding  hie  first  canrass.  I  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Cohbett, 
a  Urge,  stoat,  well  built,  orderly-sergeant-looking  man,  very  talk- 
alireand  very  abuaive.  I  stood  with  him  fet  die  window  of  his  book 
•lore,  under  the  loyal  sign  of  the  crown  and  mitre,  when  the  popu- 
lace drew  Bnrdett's  carriage  along  Pall  Mall.  Billingsgate  could 
not  tmiucend — as  Americans  say  when  they  mean,  to  exceed — the 
coarae  and  profane  reproaches  he  poured  out  with  unsparing  blunt- 
neas  on  the  vile  mob  and  their  riler  Whig  leader,  with  whom  after- 
wards, both  leader  and  mob,  he  became  a  Radical,  and  then  quar- 
relled with  the  leader  as  that  leader  has  with  the  followers. 
Popniace,  whether  educated  or  not,  seldom  reflect  that  inconsist- 
ency is  hnmanity,  and  that  as  politicians  are  not  superhuman,  so  it 
is  hnman  to  err,  especially  for  ardent  men  with  strong  passiops.^ 

Next  day  I  spent  at  the  country  residence  of  the  great  English 
adroeate—Erakine;  extremely  free  and  animated  in  conversation, 
rery  kindly  disposed  towards  this  country,  and  altogether  an  agree- 
able host  for  a  young  American.  It  was  the  cant  of  his  own  pro- 
fession to  discredit  Erekine  as  unlearned  and  undisciplined,  and  of 
some  English  statesmen  to  deny  his  parliamentary  talents,  on  the 
plea,  more  prevalant  there  than  here,  Oiat  lawyers  eannot  be  great 
Enkine  was  certainly  eminent  in  parliament,  and  nn> . 
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riralled  st  the  bar,  If  miich  the  greatest  pYofeasionsI  repatation 
and  emolitnient  are  any  testa  of  excellence,  he  was  the  first  lawyer, 
and  aa  a  public  man  he  filled  a  large  space  with  signal  ability. 
William  Pinckncy  declared  he  would  rather  be  Er»kine  than  any 
other  man  of  his  age ;  and  whoever  will  compare  his  speeehea  with 
the  best  of  their  kind,  may  see  reason  for  that  perhaps  extravagant 
BBlimate.  Erskine,  like  j^nckney,  was  a  professional  enthnsiast, 
vhfeh  is  a  talent  per  ae.  When  Dallas,  aAerwards  Chief  Justice, 
was  rejoicing,  at  Erskine's,  that  the  conrls  were  just  over,  and  h« 
shonid  have  some  repose,  Erskine  replied  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
a  great  oath,  that  he  should  like  to  gnaw  another  brief  mimediately. 
After  his  short  career  as  Chancellor,  he  deplored  the  peerage  and 
pension  which  deprived  him  of  so  much  greater  professional  gain,- 
celebrity  and  enjoyment;  for  there  is  greater  enjoyment  in  aignal 
professional  success  than  mere  promotion,  titular  distinctloi^  or 
elegant  leisure. 

I  sav  Fox  in  Paris,  a  fat  greasy-looking  man,  with  very  shaggy 
eyebrows,  dark  complexiOT),  thoughtful  expression,  plain,  ttn- 
fashionable  dress,  and  a  white  hat, — which  was  then  snch  a  symbol 
of  Whig  or  rather  Radical  politics,  that  none  but  a  root  and  braneb 
man  would  venture  to  wear  it.  A  Tory  or  a  gentlennin  would 
rather  wear  a  turban,  than  that  much  des[ris«d  aign  of  a  party  then 

.  in  great  degradation.  An  American  Senator,  jnst  from  England, 
was  telling  the  news  to  Mr.  Fox,  to  whom  be  was  Introdneed,  in 
the  American  Minister's  apartments  where  they  met,  and  stating 
various  acts  of  the  French  which  had  given,  he  said,  great  offenctf 
in  England,  and  must  produce  war.  Fox  listened,  with  hfs  great 
jowl  hanging,  and  his  white  hat  squeezed  up  in  his  hand,  withoot 
uttering  a  word,  till  the  American  was  saying  that  the  spirit  of  thff 
people  of  England  would  not  brook — the  French  ntiacondnct,  hff 
was  aboat  to  add,  when  Fox  bluntly  interrupted  him  by — "Don't 
talk  to  me  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  England ;  I'd  as  sooa 
bear  of  the  spirit  of  a  dish-clout"    I  was  all  attention  (o  hear 

'  something  great  from  so  great  a  statesman,  whose  person  surprised 
tne,  but  whose  politics  I  much  admired,  and  of  whose  talents  I  had 
formed  the  loftiest  notions.  Both  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  hitf 
first  speech,  therefore,  amaZed  me  much  more  than  even  his  unintel- 
lectaal  appearance.  An  extremely  familiar  and  even  coarse  way  of 
talking  is,  I  believe,  more  common  among  eminent  men  in  other 
countries  than  this.  Conversational  display  and  ambition  are  not 
common  in  Europe,  and  well  bred  nowhere.  I  heard  bim  onetf 
and  only  once,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  can  hardly  say  speak, 
bnt  begin  to  speak — for  the  gallery  was  clearad,  and  we  were  all 
turned  out  just  as  he  had  passed  the  shoal  places  after  the  difficnl" 
ties  of  his  launch,  and  was  beginning  to  float  in  his  natural  elo- 
qoenee.     The  outset  was  corioua  to  an  American.     Fluency  Is  M 
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«oramon  here,  tint  heiltation  is  almoet  unknown  among  mil  thoM 
who  speak  in  (niblie,  whereas  in  England  it  is  a  rare  talent ;  and  in 
France,  while  every  one  talica  vel),  very  few  can  speak  at  all.  Fox 
had  the  same  white  hat,  not  in  liis  hand,  but  in  both,  which  he 
worked  and  twisted  abnut  every  way,  ss  halters  do  when  making 
hats,  plunging  along  with  difficulty  from  senlence  to  sentence, 
either  wanting  words  or  having  more  than  he  knew  what  to  do 
with.  Without  knowing  who  be  was,  an  audience  wonld  pity  him, 
and  think  he  had  better  sit  down  than  try  what  he  could  not  aeeom- 
pltah.  This  very  awkwardness  at  (he  outset,  howerer,  became  a 
merit  as  he  warmed  and  went  on,  for  its  seeming  diffidence  ordifB- 
calty  gave  additional  charm  to  what  followed,  when  a  rapid  flood 
of  strong  thoughts  poured  forth  in  fervid  langusge  with  intense 
eameitness,  perhaps  the  first  of  all  oratorical  attributes,  and  in 
which  Fox  is  ssid  to  have  excelled ;  a  deep  and  anxioai  feeling  of 
right  imparted  to  the  sympathies  of  others.  It  must  be  thisthstDe- 
aosthenes  means  by  action ;  for  mere  words  or  gestures,  without 
intense  feeling,  however  rhetorical,  cannot  move  as  oratory  mnsL 
Good  sense,  andentanding  the  subject,  is  the  first  thing  required 
of  an  English  public  speaker, — ability  to  tell  hearers  something  they 
do  not  know,  without  which  they  will  not  attend  to  the  most  agree- 
able deelamaUon.  If  we  could  exchange  with  them  a  quantity  ef 
floency  for  its  equiralent  in  information,  both  parties  would  be 
gainers,  for  many  of  their  best  9]>eaker9  are  tiresome  prosers  of 
good  sense,  as  not  a  few  of  ours  are  mere  ranters  of  bad  English. 

In  these  very  slight  sketches,  European  government,  legislation, 
jaiispnidenee,  conimeree,  agriculture,  manufactures,  aociety,  edu- 
cation, aad  leKglon — the  statistics  of  the  old  world  presented  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  new — are  not  attempted.  They  offer  great  and 
delightful  fields  of  inetmctire  dissertation  for  some  American  Mon- 
teeqnieti  or  De  Tocqueville  lo  elaborate.  Unequal  lo  sueh  harvest, 
[  have  confined  myaelf  to  the  humble  gleanings  of  mostiy  material 
objects,  which  every  transient  visit  to  Europe  brings  to  view. 
I  am  admonished,  by  my  present  limits,  to  omit  remarkable  Hoi-  « 
land,  dassie  Flanders,  romantic  Switzerland,  and  transcenden- 
tal Germany,  left  to  a  long  repose  in  my  old  portfolio,  while  I  pass 
for  a  short  conclision  to  France,  Paris  and  Bonaparte:  that  won- 
derful people,  as  Washington  happily  termed  the  French,  in  his 
fervid  welcome  of  their  first  republican  representative  to  this 
conntry,  whose  immense  Dictator,  as  Lafayette  with  similar  felicity 
entitled  their  incarnation  in  an  Emperor,  led  them  through  an 
tiKredible  Iliad  of  prodigious  exploits  ;  a  people  among  whose  inex- 
^caMe  traits  is  that  of  Inveterate  stability  of  national,  with  extra- 
wdinary  inconstancy  of  individual  character,  as  signaliied  in  every 
stage  of  their  dramatic  annals,  from  when  Cssar,  in  his  Comment- 
•nea,  characteriud  them,  near  two  thousand  yean  ago,  as  eager 
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with  unequalled  ahcrilf  feul#Mly  to  niah  into  dan^r  am)  defy 
deathr  but  ineapaUe  of  resisting  rerenea,  ibronglioul  ail  tl)cir 
marvellous  revoludoiM  down  lothat  aiionishing  discomfiture  which 
sealed  their  Emperor's  catastrophe  aiii)  their  orertliroir ;  in  pros- 
perity more  tlwrt  men,  in  adrersUjr  less  than  women.  Their  own 
and  only  epic,  whicli,  collated  with  that  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  or 
Italy,  of  England,  we  might  perhaps  add  of  A^nerica,  seems  U» 
prove  that  epie  is  not  their  element,  but  epigrammatic ;  their  apos- 
tle V(d(aire,  admiraUe  like  ttiem,  having  truly  sai^  "Le  FratM^ai* 
qu'on  Bttaque  est  &  demi  vaincu" — the  Frenehman  attaaked  is  Iwlf 
OTereome.  The  self-destrucdon  of  Moscow  and  the  capture  of 
Paris  are  proofs  wonderfully  indicative  of  the  characters  of  the- 
least  and  the  most  refined  people  of  Europe^ — proofs  that  patriotisiiir 
generosity  and  true  courage  are  attribnte»of  boors  and  serfs,  boI 
of  courtiers  and  nobles,  and  that  the  most  absolute  sovereigns  are 
nnaophiBticated  people.  To  describe  France  is  to  represent  Pariit 
and  to  do  that  in  his  time  is  to  delineate  Bonaparte.  France,  said 
Chateaubriand,  is  a  soldier,  not  a  Napoleon  of  peace,'  ai  the  cer* 
taioly  very  remarkable  King  of  the  French  was  called  by  TaHey-- 
rand;  but  the  little  corporal  of  the  violet -flower  and  three-coTored' 
cockade,  at  whose  name  every  crowned  head  trembled- for  tweaty 
years  of  royal  panic,  while  every  veteran's  heart  leaped  for  joy, 
and  every  conscript,  even  though  lamenting  home,  fell  that  Bona- 
parte would  lead  him  to  perform  the  prodigies  and  share  the  glorie* 
of  the  great  nation.  To  aee  him  with  his  little  cocked  hat,  gray 
BUrtoat,  and  plain-hilted  sword,  on  a  beautiful  Persian  or  Spaniab 
horse,  full  of  fire  end  movement,  but  perfectly  broke  and  gentler 
like  his  master  colleeted  and  delighting  in  tumult  Ind  eommodont 
richly  thoitglt  keavily  caparisoned,  as  striking  as  David's  pictnre- 
of  hint  crossing  the  Alps ;  a  small,  pallid,  almost  beardlen  mid- 
shipman-looking young  matt,  with  a  languid  Italian  eomteoence, 
light  reatless  eyes,  full  shoulders,  finely  turned  limbs,  very  flnMlf 
hands  and  feet,  handsome  Iwt  not  commanding  appearance,  a  bad 
though  bold  rider,  (as  if  he  had  never  been  taught  diat  gentlemanly 
accomplishment — the  elegant  Charles  the  Tenth  was  probably  » 
much  more  graceful  horseman,  and  rode  a  review  better,)  environed 
by  cohorts  of  gorgeous  officers  as  re^riendeat  as  he  was  plainr 
hardly  one  of  them  thirty  years  old,  yet  all  veterana  and  many 
wounded;  Beauharnois,  a  well<favored  graceful  youth,  at  the  head 
of  his  huzzars,  and  Marat  in  the  flower  of  fentaatic  manhood,  king 
by  right  of  daehtng  deeds  and  dress,  before  he  was  enthroned  of 
modern  chivalry,  exquisite  coxcomb  in  equipments,  glittering  with' 
laee^  feathers,  goM,  and  military  finery,  profusely  bearded  before- 
Ihat  mode  became  vulgar,  perched  on  the  most  extraordinary 
charger  that  equestrian  luxury  could  procure,  his  scarlet  mano 
iowing  in  long  glossy  rinj^ets  aitx  broad  parti-colored  shouIdeES* 
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ii»  fordock  puted  in  Ihick  cnris  about  odd  ejret  ipBrkliag  wilh 
fira,  an  anioml  altogether  of  moat  curio|iB  figure  and  actioD,  ai  un- 
Kke  the  quiet  aimpUdty  of  an  English  blood  hone  as  Murat  to  an 
English  plaia-dreased  &iglish  goaltemaD ;— together  with  all  the 
reat  of  the  indescribable  puticolan  of  the  grand  monthly  parade 
in  front  of  the  Tuileries  and  Lourre,  palaces  of  the  BourboQc^ 
eloae  hy  the  nuna  caused  by  the  infernal  machine; — was  a  memo- 
nble  eceneto  fateioite young  fanciea  with  Tirid  and  orerwhetming 
reeolleetiona.  There  was  an  exultation  about  Bonaparte's  military 
spectacles,  at  that  day,,  when  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  of  Egypt  and 
of  Harengo  were  casUng  forward  the  shadows  of  the  coming 
•rents  of  Ansterlitz,  Moscow,  and  Waterloo — a  revolutionary  rush 
of  thought  which  Sashed  over  the  senses  beyond  the  power  of  ade- 
quate description.  When  he  reined  np  bis  horse  to  call  a  private 
from  the  ranks  of  a  distinguished  regiment,  and  chat  with  him 
before  Uie  army,  the  metropolis  of  Europe  and  of  the  world,  the 
public  communion  of  such  comrades  was  an  ecstacy  that  thrilled 
tkrough  France.  Then  seated  with  the  reins  loose  on  the  horse's 
neck  in  front  of  the  palace,  in  the  utmost  abandon  of  position, 
while  the  troops,  with  their  exciting  music,  and  the  atill  greater 
siimnlation  of  their  tattered  colors,  filed  before  him,  his  amisble 
free  beaming  with  a  popular  smile  which  seemed  to  grant  every 
petition,  as,  holding  by  his  stirrup,  women,  children  and  old  men 
banded  their  memorials,  which  he  passed  to  aids-de-camp, — it  was 
the  culmination  of  the  sun  of  martial  glory.  AfLer  the  review 
he  dismonnted  and  entered  the  palace.  I  stood  close  by  when,  as 
he  monnted  the  marble  steps  with  a  bound,  he  adjusted  his  dark- 
brown  crop  with  his  hand,  as  if,  notwithstanding  his  plain  and 
■Imost  negligent  dress,  he  wished  to  look  well  in  the  drawing-room 
that  was  to  foUow.  There  was  even  then,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
Increased  much  afterwards,  an  awe  of  his  presence  which  no  by- 
sunder  ceold  resist,  and  which  withered  rank.  Without  size  or 
commanding  tf^iearance,  but  graceful  and  gracious,  though  sudden 
tod  interrogative,  he  never  failed,  long  before  he  was  Eloiperor,  to 
aland  alone,  while  those  with  whom  he  deigned  to  converse  stood 
aloof  luid  aronnd  him,  his  presence  making  a  circle  without  master 
of  eeremonies.  With  his  curonation,  the  Emperor  waxed  fat  in 
every  sense.  Bonaparte  became  Napoleon.  It  may  be  that  Ame- 
ricans, in  the  republican  simplicity  of  transatlantic  seclusion,  are 
not  competent  judges  of  what  was  wise  for  the  Dictator  of  the 
French,  contiueror  in  so  many  battles,  author  of  so  many  codes, 
nod  on  all  occasions  so  deeply  read  in  knowledge  of  mankind. 
OUicrwise  we  might  say  that  Napoleon  mistook  the  sge,  when  he 
divorced  his  wife  to  beget  an  imperial  dynasty,  and  fell  short  of  his 
destiny  in  suffering  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  nobles  to  flattei 
him  to  his  downfall.    In  common  with  ether  visiters  of  the  palac* 
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of  St.  Cloud,  I  was  shown  Ihe  narrow  bed  Ja  wbidi  we  w«n  toM 
the  ^rst  Consul  always  slept  wUh  Josephine,  contruy  to  lh»  gene- 
ral custom  of  Parisian  married  Ifte ;  and  we  have  all  seen  that  his 
decline  began  from  noble  and  imperial  eon neziona,  to  seduce  hiffl 
into  whose  embraces  no  one  eonUibnted  more  than  his  first  wife. 
Insatiate  of  family  as  well  as  personal  renown,  he  fell,  not  con- 
quered by  others  but  by  himself.  The  masses  unchained,  with  free- 
dom for  their  reward,  all  (he  princes  and  captains  of  Europe  in 
crusade  against  one  man,  could  not  orercome  him  by  military  com- 
bination, superior  brarery,  greater  numbers,  or  eren  by  popular 
enthusiasm.  Never  was  his  Test  genins  more  signaliied  then  in  the 
last  struggle,  when  with  a  divided  and  discooreged  nation,  disaf- 
fected officers,  undisciplined  troops  and  inferior  numbers,  limited 
materials,  and  treachery  in  the  goremment  and  the  anny,  by  con- 
sommate  skill  and  unabated  courage,  he  drew  his  forces  logetlier, 
surprised  more  numerous,  better  disciplined,  completely  prepared 
and  veteran  armies  ;  and,  day  after  day,  army  after  army,  attacked 
and  defeated  them  all,  till  in  the  very  moment  of  victory,  when  two 
hours  more  of  success  must  have  been  the  utter  diicomfitnre  of  his 
enemies,  for  they  were  reduced  and  distressed  without  retreat,  hia 
star  all  at  once  felt  from  its  sphere-^hla  honr  came — and,  as  if  by 
destiny,  he  was  defeated,  routed,  demolished,  dethroned,  imprisoned, 
and  tortured  to  death.  I  have  heard  General  Bernard  deaoribe  hie 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  he  announeed  to  the  Emp^ 
ror  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  in  the  field — his  unmoved  self-poe- 
session  and  cheerful  intrepidity  in  the  midst  of  the  shock  that 
ensued,  the  French  soldiers  about  the  Emperor  falling  faster  than 
it  was  possible  to  fill  their  ranks,  and  many  of  the  bravest  officer* 
near  his  person  in  tears,  not  from  any  personal  uneasiness,  but 
the  imminent  perils  of  the  chief  they  had  been  accustomed  U 
idolize  as  a  tutelar  genius,  invulnerable  and  invincible,  of  their  nn- 
questioitable  security  and  constant  success.  "  He  was  like  a  god  in 
battle ! "  said  General  Bernard  with  French  vivacity.  As  the  last  ot 
the  C«sars  of  whom  old  Galba,  when  he  triumphed  aver  him,  said, 
not  by  OUT  means,  but  his  own  over-action,  "longa  Ctesarum  eerie 
tumentem," — swelling,  bursting  with  the  longpedigree  of  the  Ccsari, 
— was  over  thrown ;  so  this  new  aspirant  for  their  imperial  alliancfl« 
for  which  by  disastrous  infatuation  he  sacrificed  every  thing,  fell 
not  by  the  blows  of  monarchs  tir  people,  but  his  own.  Bonaparte 
was  his  own  executioner.  None  other  was  equal  to  the  achieve- 
inent,  nor  all  others.  Never  were  Te  Deums  in  churches  for  vic- 
tory more  appropriate  than  for  that  of  Waterloo  over  Napoleon : 
for  it  was  die  work  of  God,  of  over-ruling  Providence,  working  by 
man's  infatuation,  and  by  apparently  the  smallest  causes  producing 
the  greatest  results.  His  dictatorship,  as  he  called  it,  rather  then 
reigB)  ended  as  it  began,  by  his  own  act;  and  forty  milliont  of  de- 
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roted  anbjecta  were  let  loose  from  &n  nllegisDce  which  perhapa 
night  hare  been  perpetuated.  If  libertjr  waa  odiooa  to  him,  Europe 
owes  him  the  complete  eatahliahmenl  of  that  inappreciable  equality 
which  the  TBTolution  began,  whoae  inexorable  level  he  paaaed  over 
all  raitka,  even  while  recoas  true  ting  titles,  dominions,  and  priaci* 
paliUes,  Which  Moreau  used  to  aay,  he  spit  upon  hia  foUowera.  It 
ia  yet  too  aoon  for  history  to  draw  his  true  character  ai  a  warrior,  a 
legialator,  and  a  man.  Posterity  will  do  his  memory  that  jnetiee 
contemporaries  cannot.  His  denigration  has  been  said  and  sung, 
which  written,  painted,  scutptnred,  and  engrared,  in  all  the  dialect* 
of  Germaoy,  of  Pruasia,  of  Spain,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  royal 
France,  yet  it  is  certain  his  character  hat  improved  since  hia  power 
Gcaaed.  One  of  the  moEt  curious  acts  of  homage  to  his  memory 
ia  H.  de  Hontbel'a  bio^^raphy  of  his  son.  A  minister  of  Charles 
the  Tenth  aolacing  his  exile  at  Vienna  by  portraying  with  melan- 
choly eloquence  the  marvellous  intelligedce,  integrity,  and  promise 
of  ^at  unfortunate  youth,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  affecting 
romances  of  the  age — whose  birth,  titles,  life  and  death  are  a  sequel 
to  hb  faiher'a  ;  abundant  of  interest  and  moral. 

Returning  from  France  to  England,  [  felt  that  blessed  assurance 
of  personal  safety  which  no  American  can  appreciate  till  he  pnta 
Mmaelf  into  countriea  of  police.  One  day  in  Paris,  at  the  restan' 
ratenrs  where  I  usually  dined,  I  saw  an  arrest,  whether  for  crime 
or  debt  I  aerer  learned.  Several  of  us  Americans  were  together. 
A  party  of  French  gentlemen  were  playing  billiards  in  the  same 
room.  It  was  evening.  Sixteen  gens  d'armes  auddenlyand  silently  . 
filed  in,  and  arrested  one  of  the  Frenchmen.  Not  a  word  was  nt' 
tared;  no  authority  was  shown  hut  the  uniform  of  the  soldiers. 
No  warrant,  no  cause  assigned,  no  question  asked,  but  the  man  in 
dtead  silence  was  marched  away,  under  eustody  of  his  guards.  I 
felt  with  a  shudder  that  no  Habeas  Corpus  act,  no  public  sympathy, 
not  even  a  police  report,  could  come  to  his  relief,  and  I  fancied  his 
fate  mine.  The  necesaity  of  always  carrying  and  frequently  renew* 
ing  a  pasaport,  the  alleged  danger  of  any  political  conrersBtI.on, 
the  liability  of  even  letters  to  betrayal,  the  probably  exaggerated 
terrors  of  strict  surveillance,  tainted  the  enjoyments  of  Paris ;  and 
I  breathed  in  England  that  air  of  freedom  which  to  American  respi- 
ration ii  inconceivably  refreshing,  without  which  Europe  with  all 
Its  magnificence  is  splendid  misery.  Notwithatanding,  too,  the 
decided  preference  contracted  for  the  French  kitchen,  I  enjoyed 
the  finit  slice  of  the  cold  roast  beef  of  old  England,  on  which  I 
lunched  at  Canterbury,  on  the  way  from  Dover  to  London,  with 
the  aboriginal  relish  of  first  love. 
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*  What  can  n  woman  be  or  do  without  brarery  1    Ebi  ibe  not  lo  itng^  with  tlw 
toils  and  diflicultiBi  that  miut  follow  upon  the  mere  poawaiion  of  a  mindl    Moat 
BheDDt  face  physical  and  moral  paiol  Physical  and  moral  danger  1  Is  then  a 
day  of  liarlifs  in  vhit^h  there  are  not  eoaflicu  where  no  one  can  help  her — iwrilooa 
work  to  b«  done  in  which  ahe  un  have  neither  lynipathy  nor  aid  1    Let  her  lean 
tipon  man  as  much  as  she  wilt,  Iiow  much  is  it  that  hecaoda  for  herl — fiom  bow 
much  can  he  protect  beTl"~HiRaiBr  MibtinuU. 
"Come  unto  KM  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  be&Ty  laden,  and  I  viD  gire  yon  recL" 
St.  Uitthew'b  Goapsk 
Woman !  a  weary  lot  is  thine. 

And  ilark  the  clouds  that  round  (hee  rise; 
Well  ahoold'it  thon  list  the  voice  divine, 
That  telle  thee  lehere  thy  refuge  lie*. 

!■  it  with  thee  a  joyous  hour, 

Frsnght  with  sweet  glance  end  snnny  ataSia, 
Do  words  of  lore  with  witching  power. 

Alike  thy  heart  and  mind  beguile! 

Do  friends  crowd  round  thy  onward  path 

Eager  with  flowers  lo  strew  the  wayl 
Do  all  th«  hopes  this  cold  world  hath 

Before  thy  youthful  foncy  play  I 

Rem«mber  that  the  days  draw  nigh 

When,  one  by  one,  thy  hopes  shall  fade; 
When  thou  shslt  turn  with  many  a  sigh 
,    From  idols  thine  own  hands  bare  nutde. 

The  gorgeous  rsnittes  of  life. 
Like  childhood's  mimic  aports  shall  seem. 

And  fashion's  cares  and  pleasure's  strife 
Iiook  like  some  dim  fantastic  dream. 

And  more,  yet  more,  the  hour  may  come. 

When  thou  shah  stand  on  earth  alone, 
"The  voices  of  thy  home"  all  dumb, 

Lorer  and  friend  forerer  flown. 

And  more,  far  more,  the  dearly  loved 

May  cast  thy  choicest  gifts  away. 
And  those  who  best  thy  faith  have  proved, 

Thy  trusting  confidence  betray. 
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O  Wonuni  viih  these  ills  in  view, 
To  human  aid  why  fondly  cling  I 

What  help  may  mortal  connige  ihew— 
What  ioccoDT  to  thy  spirit  bring  T 

Upon  thy  heart's  own  conrags  call. 
On  thy  iiDDioital  hopes  roly. 

And  tnm  to  Him,  whose  Iots  to  all 
In  sorrow's  hour  is  erer  qigh. 


THE  APPROACHING  CENSUS. 


Not  the  least  important  and  interesting  of  the  snbjeets  brought 
before  the  attention  of  CongresB,  in  the  Annual  Message  of  ifac 
Prciident,  is  nnqoestionably  that  of  the  Censns  for  1840,  for  which 
the  proper  prorision  and  arrangements  must  be  made  at  the  present 
tenion.  It  is  well,  too,  that  it  is  one  of  those  snbjeets  that  afford 
I  neutral  ground  on  which  all  parties  may  cordially  meet,  without 
tbe  intrusion  of  any  of  those  disturbing  inflnences  of  interest  or 
feeling  which  mnst  bias  the  judgment,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
on  alinoBt  erery  other  conceirable  subject  of  a  public  nature.  For 
Ae  sake  of  rariety,  it  will  be  quite  refreshing  to  meet  in  truce  on 
sach  a  common  ground,  nndistracted  by  a  jealousy,  an  alarm,  or  an 
Intereat,  of  a  partisan  character,  to  unite  in  carrying  oat  this  im- 
portant measure  on  tbe  most  liberal  and  enlarged  principles,  and 
in  the  most  efficient  manner,  with  a  single  eye  to  tbe  interealing 
■ttional  objects  inrolred  in  it. 

The  idea  appears  to  be  pretty  generally  entertained,  that  advan- 
tage  will  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Cenaua,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  perform  the  duty  properly  incumbent  on 
our  Federal  Ooremment,  which  it  is  a  subject  of  just  reproach  and 
regret  has  heretofore  been  nnacconntably  neglected ;  namely,  that 
of  making  some  portion  at  least  of  those  general  statistieal  obserr- 
alions,  over  die  whole  surface  of  the  Union,  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  national  interest,  to  tbe  proper  colleetion  of  which  it  alone 
la  competent.  The  American  Almanac  for  last  year  held  the  fol- 
lowing language  in  relaUon  to  it: 

"  AH  intelligent  snd  jndlcioo*  legulatlon  <nu*t  be  founded,  in  ■  gnat  measure,  on 
■UiMiol  knowledge.  iriheetaliuksofaU  then&itadStates,colIeeted  and  difteUMt 
OB  a  JaUacnM  and  nnifbim  plan,— embracing,  among  MiKr  matten,  ■  tIsw  of  ihs 
Fiynkili"".  *'''' '''* ^i>'*'*i>i  cUmbs  and  iliiisjnss    riinaiwiiii.  MaanheMNs,  and 
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AgrieultilTa,  with  their  fariDus  branches — worka  of  InUrnal  ImproTament,  u  Ck- 
tula,  Railroads,  &c — Crime  end  Pauperiam — Education  and  Religion,  with  thair 
oondition,  meanl  of  lupport,  and  the  inititutioTU  connected  vilh  them, — were,  at 
regular  periodi,  laid  before  ibe  publiii,  ■  mauof  information  would  be  preaenled, 
which  would  be  of  immenw  advanlsge  to  the  netionui  govemmenl  and  to  the  goT- 
enuaenta  of  the  acicrnl  States;  and  the  wids  diffution  of  auch  inlbnnalion  among 
the  citiiou  at  large  would  be  attended  with  the  mot 
'Knowledge  is  power;'  and  auch  knowledge  aa  thia  would  greolljr  i: 
nbiUljoTlhe  natioDal  and  State  goternnienli,  aawellaa  ofsocietieB  and  iu 
to  promote  the  inleieK,  and  sdiance  tbo  mond  cirilkatioa  and  ii 


"  The  Tolumea  of  the  American  Almanac  contain  a  good  deal  of  atatialical  inflM^- 
nution,  which  ha*  been  collected  with  much  labor  and  expense.  In  conducing  the 
work,  we  have  freqnenlly  found  it  impouible  to  procure  the  infortnatlon  wanted. 
The  atatlatica  of  the  whole  country  can  nerer  be  ctdlected  by  one  individual,  nor  by 
B  Bodety  ibrmad  for  the  purpose.  If  (he  work  ii  ever  accomjdished  in  a  suitablo 
manner,  ii  moat  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  government  of  the  United  Stole*. 
And,  if  the  oMiimal  goToiUDent  abould  eoflneet  thia  object  with  tJie  taking  of  the 
oeXt.Cenmu,  the  design  would  certainly  commend  itself  to  ereif  man  of  enlight- 
ened views ;  and  it  would  redound  to  ibe  laaling  hoiu»  of  the  admiBiatraiioB  that 
should  first  introduce  the  syNem." 

It  is  greitif  to  be  regretted,  ihkt  et  the  laat  seiaian  of  Congteu 
m  joiot  reaolution,  iotrodnced  by  Mr.  Legire,  of  Soath  Carolins — 
to  refer  the  ■abject  to  ■  select  committee,  to  collect  informatioti 
■nd  to  lubmit  a  plan  to  carry  theie  vieva  into  effect,  at  the  next 
(the  present)  sesaion— ahared  the  fate  of  the  hundreds  of  bills 
which  were  lost  for  want  of  time  to  act  upon  them.  The  neceaiily 
of  prompt  actioa  is  now  jmperatire,  aod  does  not  admit  of  a  simi- 
lar postponement  for  another  year;  and  compeasation  for  the 
adTBntagea  which  might  hare  resulted  from  the  labors  of  such  a 
csramltlee,  mnst  be  sooght  in  the  diligent  and  liberal  attentioi 
which  it  behoves  Congress  to  bestow  upon  the  measure  wilhont 
delay.  We  are  surprtsed  that,  in  the  excitements  which  hare  th« 
ikr  engaged  tne  time  and  altendon  of  that  body,  it  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked,  no  committee  having  yet  (at  the  dale  of  the  pre- 
sent Article)  been  appointed  in  either  branch  to  consider  it — nol- 
wilhslsBding  its  introduction  to  their  notice  by  the  following  paa- 
Mge  f^om  the  President's  Message : 

"  Ip  reeommending  to  CongreM  the  adoption  of  the  neeeaaary  provisions  at  this 
iMUon  for  taking  the  next  canana,  orenumera^on  of  the  inbabitanla  of  the  Uaited 
SisMB,  the  stlggeslioiipreaeata  itself  whether  the  aeope  of  the  measure  might  not  be 
■siifBllj  iiilalliil.  by  causing  it  to  onbntce  aiKhentic  staliaticol  rctuma  of  the  gieat 
itueiMti  ^eeUUy  inimated  to,  or  neeeaaanly  affected  by,  the  l^^slotion  of  Con- 
peaa." 

At  the  session  of  1835-6,  it  may  be  remembered,  a  memorial  was 
addressed  to  Congress  by  a  distinguished  literary  and  scientific 
gentleman.  Professor  Lieber,  of  South  Carolina  College,  invoking 
the  patronago  and  aid  of  the  Government,  for  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  a  general  work  on  the  Statistics  of  the  United  States ; 
which,  it  was  eometly  nrged,  wu  flBlirely  b^ond  the  ability  of 
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aay  prinle  indlridml,  whether  in  referenee  to  ita  I 
pvaw,  or  to  the  reqnisitB  facllitiei  and  mean*  of  otMerVBtion.  The 
■pplicklion  prored  unsucceBsful — from  wh&l  causes  we  are  not 
exactly  informed,  rrobablr  the  considervtton  was  influential  in 
the  minds  of  many,  that  the  approaching  Censns  would  furnish  a 
eonTenient  opportunity — in  a  mode-  not  liable  to  the  same  exception 
aa  might  perhaps  apply  to  that  thus  proposed — for  attaining  much 
of  the  benefit,  of  an  unquestionably  important  and  national  charae- 
ler,  contemplaUd  in' such  a  work.  At  any  rate,  the  consideratioM 
niggested  in  the  following  extract  from  the  memorial  referred  tOi 
are  fully  applicable,  at  the  present  period,  to  recommend  the  course 
pointed  out  to  us,  equally  by  the  liberal  example  of  all  other  civi- 
lised countries,  and  by  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  true  principle* 
of  political  science : 

"  It  may  be  couiidercd  u  on*  of  the  chancteriMiG  Iraiti  of  our  timc^  itM.  vilh 
ngaid  lomany  bronchrt  of  importance  (o  ths  welt-being  of  ■ociet]',  ■  eotefal  coUec- 
lion  of  detailed  fecu,  and  the  endesToui  lo  arrive  at  general  mulls  by  a  comprehen- 
sira  view  and  judidoos  coDibinaiioB  of  them,  hare  baea  nibitiUUed  fcr  mete  theo- 
rixiof;.  Not  only  lh«  Rrictly  ■eientifie  portioo  of  that  gnat  bmily  of  cinliiad 
nalioiu,  which  pan  of  Europe  and  Americ*  Dow  conMilule,  hai  aeknowled^  the 
(leat  impoiUnca  to  the  legialator,  and  erery  one  else  who  oceupea  himidf  with  the 
wdtant  of  hit  apKiea,  of  ataliMical  inquiries,  when  made  on  a  Urge  aula  and  u*ed 
with  prc^>ei  caution,  bnt  scTeral  goTemmenls  have  sbown  how  much  IhcyTahK 
aeourate  Matiatica,  by  ordering  (liein  to  be  eollocted  and  properly  digested.  Tba 
PnuiiaQ  GoTeniment,  which  oBen  the  peculiar  and  novel  phenomsnoD  of  a  polity^ 
(boagh  abeoliita  in  its  &ame,  yet,  in  TSriaas  respects,  administered  upon  highly  libe- 
ral principles,  eatablislied,  acTmi]  years  ago,  a '  Board  of  Statiilics,'  wboae  busineas 
it  IB  to  colled  BtaliMical  facts  with  regard  to  sgrleullura,  commerce,  and  industry, 
aa  wdl  aa  to  the  manilbid  social  ^nd  pditicBl  relationa  of  its  mbiecta,  and  to  lay 
Iha  abatiBota  made  of  tbon  belbra  the  respeetire  authorities.  Sereral  poblicatiMia 
of  (be  paalMt  yalua  bare  alraady  been  issued  by  this  board.  The  French  ha*« 
nkewisa,  paid  much  attention  to  the  colleciioa  of"  statistical  facts,  and  the  resuka 
dOTiTcd  fiom  tbem  haTe,  froni  tima  lo  time,  been  made  public  by  autborily.  Soma 
oT  tbem  ban  abed  an  enttrrly  new  light  upon  subjects  of  the  utmost  impoTtBDce  to 
human  aoeiety,  such  aa  the  annuM  report  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals  to  the  king,  en 
•nty  tbing  eoanecUd  with  the  statistica  of  crime  and  police  oflaseea  in  I^aace. 
Tba  goTcmment*  of  Aostria,  BaTirio,  Wuitemberg,  Baden,  and  other  counlriea, 
hare  caused  occoanta  of  a  similar  nature,  and  of  mors  or  less  merit,  to  be  giren  to 
the  public,  among  which  those  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  era  partieulaily 
WMthy  of  notice.  E*an  sama  of  the  Italian  goTemments  have  yielded  so  fur  to  tba 
ifitk  of  our  tinua,  which  piompu  those  wbo  wield  the  helm  of  the  sUle,to  nske 
plAUc  what  waa  onco  carefully  hid  from  the  eye  of  the  petals,  as  to  publish, '•n 
aetenl  occaaions,  statistical  aceount*  of  soens  brancbea  of  goTeTnment.  Ths  Bii- 
liah  poiliamsnt  have  inatiluted,  on  frequent  occasions,  statlatical  inquiries  into  Ta- 
lioM  snlqects  of  pablie  interest,  and,  conformably  to  Ibe  apiril  of  the  EogliBh 
gOTCTBment,  hsTS  rendered  then,  by  the  press,  aceesuble  to  the  people  at  larga.  Bo 
iimrBe  has  the  Congieas  of  dw  Um'tod  Stales  diSiusd  knowledge  on  soma  aul^NU 
tt  alalialical  iniaitM  amang  our  pec^le,  by  the  oidering  ti  large  editicau  of  certain 
Mports  and  ahaliacla.  Tbey  hate,  indeed,  ncTcr  been  of  n  oomprehenaiTS  natalB, 
faol  they  show  snficiently  how  gnat  a  ralue  Congress  bsTS  set  upon  some  of  than, 
Ind  bow  impoitant  your  body  eonsidcn  tbe  coUectioo  of  minnta  and  faitUbl  sta- 
tialiea.    . 

"Bmialtoa  »tm»,  in  a  gaM  dsgiae,  in  tba  wflaalian  and  ilawjlialina  «£««<■>• 
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bwofifoltUdAcU,  which,  thai  iaolatad,  bBnlialaTilaBfarhnmaneipsriaice,ar 
iMd  not  Hafioqneiulr  tt  visvi  cnticelf  emMeow.  If  tbay  an  puienllf  and  Iailb> 
fallj  collected,  judicuMul^  artangod  and  applied,  and  triaeljr  digeMed,  thtj  lead  lo  a 
mora  poeitiva  knowledge  of  the  real  atate  of  thingi,  with  legard  to  all  nibjeeti  of 
whieh  we  are  able  to  collect  atolutica,  than  any  other  mode  of  inqnirT'.  Tbvj  often 
exhibit  emna,  tbsocb  cheriihed  Tor  Mfltohea,  in  iheufeal  light;  unnil erila  dbtk 
mpectad  belbra,  or  abow  their  roota  when  Ihey  were  nerer  ezpaeted  to  be  fanad, 
ihoB  enabliiig  ui  to  choon  the  moit  oi  the  ouljr  efficient  means  of  counleraeluic 
them.  They  are,  Ihenlbn,  of  the  giealeat  Dae  to  the  legialalor,  and  to  CTeiy  Dm 
whose  dolf  it  ii  lo  frame  general  measnrei  for  hia  commnnitjr,  in  whaterer  branch.'* 

The  terms  of  the  Presidenl't  recommendation  would  aeem  to  n* 
atrict  within  rather  too  narrow  limita  the  proper  acope  of  tho  pro* 
posed  measure ;  for  certainty  many  of  the  most  raluable  fields  ot 
observation  would  be  excluded  by  confining  it  to  "  the  great  inter- 
ests apecially  entrusted  to,  or  neeesearily  affected  by,  the  legislatioB 
of  Congress."  And  the  very  definition  of  those  terms  wonld  io- 
Tolre  the  whole  question  of  that  which  is,  and  always  has  been,  tho 
great  iesue  in  eontrorersy  between  the  two  parties  of  the  countij, 
namely,  the  extent  of  the  proper  action  of  the  Federal  Ooreniment 
npOD  the  "great  intereata"  of  die  conntry.  It  would  be  Tery  dif- 
ficult to  trace  a  satisfactory  dividing  line,  where  the  two  opinions 
differ  so  widely  as  to  the  direction  and  the  principle  on  which  U 
should  be  drawn.  But  we  see  no  necessity  for  any  such  rigid  limit- 
ation. Though  belonginff  perhaps  to  the  strictest  class  of  the  - 
strictest  school  of  the  State-Rights  doctrine,  and  jealous  of  erery 
attempt  at  extension  of  the  federal  action  beyond  the  narrowest 
orbit  within  which  its  plainly  prescribed  functions  can  be  perform- 
ed, yet  to  the  mere  collection  of  general  information,  from  the 
elevated  central  point  of  observation  afforded  by  the  relation  of  the 
federal  govemment  to  the  States — information  designed,  not  aa  any 
basia  for  federal  legislation,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Statea  them- 
selves, and  of  the  conntry  and  mankind  at  lorge — we  cannot 
perceive  that  exception  could  be  taken  by  any.  In  fact  It  ie 
plain  that  there  are  a  great  many  subjects  on  which  it  would  be 
in  a  very  high  degree  interesting  and  valuable  to  make  a  general 
Statistical  observation  of  the  kind  in  question,  which  are  not  proper 
subjects  of  legislation  at  all,  whether  by  the  States  or  fay  the  Fede- 
ral Government — such  as  the  Press.  Religion,  Benevolent  Associa- 
tioni.  Fine  ArU,  Healtd,  &c.  And  when  to  these  we  add  the 
subjects  of  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Mechanic  Arts,  Commerce. 
in  Uieir  various  branches,  Stocks  and  Banking,  Internal  Communi 
catiou,  Education,  Crime,  Social  Life,  the  Political  organisation  of 
the  different  Sutea  carried  out  through  all  its  details,  Electioiu, 
dte.i  tn  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  wide  scope  which  it  might  be 
highly  useful  and  important  to  give  to  the  proposed  inquiry,  while 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  might  be  comprised  within  the 
proper  sphere  of  federal  legislation  or  inflnenee. 

These  are  ell  greet  national  interests,  thongh  most  wisely  left  by 
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u,  either  to  nunage  aad  adjust  themielrei  without  goreratBMital 
inteiftrance  of  any  Bort,'  or  aubject  alone  to  the  iefluenoe  of  Stat* 
iegislation,  mtfaout  the  orershadowing  control  of  any  common, 
consolidated  power  of  gOTernment,  radiated  in  all  directions  from 
one  common  central  point  of  absolnte  authority,  ta  Is  the  case  with 
all  the  other  great  nations  of  the  ciTi)ise<l  world ;  while  yet  at  th« 
■ame  time  thevalne  o{  the  obaerrations  lobrmade  of  them  miiat 
depend  mainly  nn  their  aniveTsality.  It  ia  oiily  out  of  the  combi- 
nation of  the  whole  that  the  national  ralue  of  the  detailed  obaerra- 
lioni  that  could  be  made  by  eaeh  State  wiihin  ita  own  borders,  can 
proceed.  For  such  a  purpose  aa  this,  we  conceire,  we  are  a  Nation, 
and  something  more  than  a  mere  leagoe  of  separate  and  indepen- 
dent sovereignties.  It  is  only  by  the  statiatica  of  these  great  phy- 
sical and  moral  interests,  that  the  practical  working  of  our  complex 
■yatem  of  institutions  can  be  fairly  tested,  or  the  whole,  as  a  grand 
harmonious  e  pluribus  unvm,  be  fully  understood,  and  its  benefita 
made  sensible  to  ourseWes  and  demonstrated  to  other  nadoni.  It 
ia  only  by  an  enlightened  and  comprehensire  vi«w  of  ihem,  on  a 
broader  scale  than  within  its  own  nartow  limits,— ^n  their  mutual 
and  comparative  relations  with  each  other  and  with  other  countriea 
—that  each  State  can  intelligently  legislate  for  itself  in  reference 
ta  them.  And  we  feel  well  assured,  that  no  application  could  be 
made  of  the  central  facilities  within  the  competence  of  the  Federal 
Government  alone,  more  useful  to  the  Stales  individuntty,  as  well  aa 
to  itself — more  valuable,  interesting,  and  satisfactory  to  the  coantry 
at  large,  as  one  combined  community  of  communities — or  more  fully 
Id  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  the 
leading  purposes  of  our  union,  according  even  to  the  views  of  the 
most  severe  antt-consotidationiat — than  to  take  the  advantage  af< 
forded  by  this  opportunity  to  make  the  most  extensive  statis^cal 
anrvey  that  may  be  found  practicable,  of  the  general  character  abore 
indicated,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  Union. 

The  extent  to  which  it  may  be  thought  proper  by  Congress  to 
carry  out  this  measure  on  the  present  occasion,  we  cannot  antici- 
pate. We  hope  it  will  be  on  a  liberal  and  enlarged  scale,  this  being 
I  subject  on  which  all  parties  and  all  opinions  should  unite.  Mr. 
Adams'  last  General  Message,  at  the  session  of  189&-'9,  exprahsed 
regret  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  former  provisions  of  law  for  the 
Important  objects  which  the  Cenaas  might  and  should  sobserre. 
tbough  directing  his  attention  then  only  to  the  subject  of  Mangfae- 
tares.  At  the  third  and  fourth  Censuses,  some  very  imperfect,  bnt 
■till  Taluahle,  statistics  of  Manufactures  were  collected,  hot  the 
fifth  was  again,  we  regret,  confined  to  the  mere  enumeration  of  po- 
pulation, though  considerably  extended  beyond  that  of  former  pe^ 
riods,  by  the  more  minute  subdivisions  of  age,  and  by  including  j«- 
ttna  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  the  mere  collection  of 
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nMh  rstKTBa  it  but  half  of  the  duty  pToperiy  indilent  iQ.the  execu- 
tion of  iiich  a  racMurc.  They  should  be  accompanied  by  such  » 
digest  «ad  analysis  of  the  infornutioD  collected,  coinjia  rati  rely  with 
former  periods,  with  foreign  coimtries  and  the  different  aectioaa  of 
OUT  own  coHittry,  as  would  extract  frQin  the  dry  and  barren  mass  of 
figures  and  special  facts,  that  essence  of  political  and  eeononiical 
philosophy  in  which  their  ralite  uMnists.  The  labor  of  conducting 
ifae  Census  on  these  improred  principles,  and  of  preparing  the  Re- 
ports on  the  different  branches  into  which  the  information  accnmu' 
lated  would  diride  itself,  would  of  course  be  very  great,  as  the  duty 
would  be  s  very  responsible  one,  requiring  a  great  deal  more  thao 
the  mere  clerical  qtmlificatians  which  seem  on  former  occasions  to 
bare  been  brought  to  the  task,  under  the  genenl  official  superrision 
of  the  Secretary  of  SKsle.  We  cannot  know  what  plan  will  be 
adopted  by  Congress,  but  trust  that  it  will  be  one  that  wilt  sot  dis- 
appoint the  comitry,  in  tbe  hopes  and  expectations  entertained  hj 
all  men  of  intelligence  whoae  attention  has  directed  itaelf  to  this  in- 
teresting JubjecL 

With  respect  to  the  probable  result  of  the  approaehing  Census, 
so  far  as  regards  the  mere  ennraeration  of  the  population,  it  will 
probably  not  fall  short  of  seventeen  millions  and  a  half.  The  re- 
sults of  the  five  former  enufnerations  that  hare  been  ma^e  at  the 
svecessire  periods  of  ten  years,  hare  been  as  follows : 
1790,    ...    -  3.929,637 

1800,    •    -    -    -  5,306,926— Ratio  of  ineroase,  -    -    -  .35 

1810,    -    -    -    -   7,239,814        «     "        "         ...   .36 

1820.     -    -    -    -    9,638,131         "      «         "  -    -     -    .33 

1830,     -    -     -     -12,966,920         "      "         •  -     -     -   .33 

The  arenge  ratio  of  increase  bn  tbereforo  been  about  34  per 

cant  for  ererr  period  of  ten  jeart,  or  3.4  per  anniun ;  which  would 

jield  in  1840  about  serenteen  railluHn  and  aqaarter,  to  which  the 

great  excess  of  immigration  abore  all  former  precedent,  known  to 

bare  Uken  place,  will  probably  be  found  lo  add  another  quarter  of 

a  million. 

It  will  not  be  «iinieratting  to  o«r  readers  if  we  extend  the  above 
table  for  the  last  fifty  years,  forward  through  the  coming  century. 
Those  whose  attention  has  never  chanced  to  approach  the  subject 
will  indeed  be  astounded  at  tbe  stupendous  result  to  which  it  will 
eondacl  them.  The  average  ratio  of  increase  may  with  entire 
safety  be  taken  at  .30  for  ten  years.  That  of  the  free  population 
has  heretofore  averaged  about36  per  cent,  which  that  of  diealooes, 
30  per  cent.,  has  reduced,  as  abore  seen,  to  34  per  cent  We  as^ 
•nme  JSKt,  for  the  sake  of  moderation,  of  which  the  result  must  al 
any  rate  be  alarlJingT  and  to  exelode  ibe  accidental  iofliienee  of  im* 
adgratloD: 
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two,  •  «bont  10,000,000 

1690,  •  -  -  -  "      28,000.000 

1870,  -  -  .  .  »      37,000,000 

1880.  -  •  -  -  "      48,000,000 

1600^  -  -  -  -  M      «2,000,000 

1000,  •  -  -  -  "      81,000,000 

1010,  -  -  -  -  *<    106,000,000 

IWtK  -  •  •  •   "     137,000,000 

1S30.  -  •  -  -  •<     178,000,000 

1940,  -  -  -  -  "    831,000,000  • 

The  ioMgiiuitio*  it  of  erwh«l(ned  (bat  woald  tUerapt  to  rMliie  tn 

Um  ot  thit  gloriMu  kniicipatioB.    And  yet  the  child  hM  already 

opeoed  its  ejres  to  tbe  light,  that  is  in  all  probability- destiaed  to 

cloae  ^em  upon  the  magflificeat  spectacle  of  vpvardt  of  he*  Avn- 

drtd  umi  ffty  miltioiu  of  inb^itaala,  from  occao  to  ocean,  orer- 

riiadowed  by  tbe  wariag  ttf  tbe  Stripe*  and  Stan!     Nor  one  alone, 

lint  bandredi — ihontaalt— Cor  if  tbo  laat  ceasiM  exhibited  more  than 

a  thonrand*  penon*  #f  tbe  age  of  a  hundred  and  upwarda,  isany 

thonaanda  of  infante  born  abonl  tbe  present  period  most  doebtlesa 

Hre  to  the  ye«r  1940.     And  the  proportion  will  certainly  be  notin- 

eoDNderable,   of  the  actual  readers  of  this  page,  who  will  live  to 

Ael  themaelrea,  in  little  mere  than  half  a  century  hence,  bound  by 

the  ties  of  cttisenship  and  brotherhood  to  nearly  seventy-fiTe  nil- 

lioBS  of  feDow  human  faeingi ! 

And  wbo  will  question  tbe  probability  that  the  rado  of  tnerease 
of  onr  popiriatian  will  be,  and  mast  be,  through  an  indefinite  aeries 
of  years  in  the  awful  6ef>ths  of  which  all  imagination  is  bewit 
dered  and  lost,  that  which  we  have  assumed — a  ratio  less  than  has 
beretofore  narked  our  progress  T  What  assignable  cavse  ii  there 
dtat  can  arrest  it  I  VPiA  a  boundless  expanse  of  fertile  territory, 
within  that  region  of  the  earth's  surface  most  fsTorable  to  h«man 
life  aad  tbe  healthfal  derelopement  of  all  its  faculties — a  climate 
which  BBSt  erer  increase  ii  salubrity  from  tine  to  time  with  tbe 
vxtension  of  cultivation— «n  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  national 
character  which  will  net  fail  to  Improve  to  the  utmost  every  natu- 
ral remnree  and  advantage — the  gigantic  steps  which  tbe  science 
of  the  present  age  is  daily  taking  in  tbe  developement  of  «|]  the 
^Uts  of  utility,  by  which  die  physical  sustenance  and  enjoynent  of 
life  can  be  fociHtaied  and  enhanced — the  exemption  from  all  pomi- 
ble  danger  a(  war,  and  from  the  heavy  saperincumbent  preasore  of 
accnnnlated  misgovemnient  by  which  the  nations  of  Europe  have 

•Noia.  The  acsiul  Busbnswm:  of  mttM,  MalaaOl,  EWmImSSSj  total 
BtB-orM^«w,H>lBilM7,FeBalMUMS;M«lSjn9.  ThTe»4innlH,>tlMat,of 
tbsltfter  oaefatestaialylabaiqectod,  froB  the  wall  kaown  pnctiee  of  agiid  no- 
ptxa  at  -Ui^iiig  the  mand  etatmj  of  fssn  ■■  Moe  ■■  thcr  have  Dntlived  (Mr 
«*a  aasory  and  otlwr  •vidanog  of  thnr  ecMsl  sg«k    TUa  voeld  ndass  iha  wbide 
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faentofore  been  depreased,  and  stunteil  even  in  the  natunl  growth 
which  their  phyeical  circumstancei  and  national  characters  might 
otherwiae  have  permitted — the  perfect  freedom,  alike  of  the  moral 
and  tlie  animri  man,  to  grow  to  the  full  stature  and  capacity  of  his 
nature,  wfth  "ample  room  and  rerge  enough"  to  spread  freely  ia 
erery  directfoH — in  such  a  state  of  thinp,  what  assignable'  cause 
is  there,  we  repeat,  that  cftn  arrest  the  progressive  increase  of  oar 
population  at  a  similar  rate  to  that  which  the  past  hrif  ccntary 
has  witnessed? 

It  is  in  this  anticipation  that  we  find  the  chief  reason  for  the  deep, 
the  intense  solicitude,  which  erery  frVend  of  American  liberty  and 
union  onght  to  feel  for  the  broad  and  strong  establiahment  of  sound 
principles,  as  the  basis  of  that  grand  structure  of  political  and  civil 
society  which  we  thus  see  rising  upward  towards  the  hearens  bo- 
fore  our  eyes — sneh  principle*  as  will  be  adequate  to  sustain  ao  ccv- 
Inssal  a  fabric'  It  is  for  this  that  the  patriot  wotrid  straggle  to  re- 
fornr  erery  vicious  institulion,  the  operation  of  whrch  is  found,  or 
ia  calctthited,  to  exert  a  demoralizing  inAaence  on  national  chane- 
ter.  For  this,  that  he  would  l»meiH  to  aee  the  baleful  poison  of 
(hat  mriversal  passion  for  weahh  so  odett  ascribed  to  us,  aapptiig 
and  corrupting  the  roots  of  all  that  is  truly  good  and  great,  accom- 
panied with  tliet  spfrit  of  dishonest  gambling  at  the  grand  national 
gambling  table  of  "-the  credit  system,"  which  we  call  by  the  more 
specious  name  of  '*  speculation."  For  this,  that  he  would  frown 
sternly  upon  every  attempt  to  sow  discord  and  jealousy  between 
different  sections  of  tAe  cijnntry;  and  would  aniiouely  cnltivato 
those  feelings  of  harmony  and  brot^e^hoo<f,  which  can  only  bo 
maintained  between  great  confederated  communities  by  the  peace- 
ful pursuit  by  each  of  its  own  industry  and  its  own  mterests,  with- 
out encroachment  on  those  of  another  by  the  advantages  of  partial 
federal  legislatron.  and'  without  an  offensive  interlbrence  with  each 
other's  domestic  concerns  and  institutiona.  And  Tor  this  that,  in 
the  working  of  oar  compTex  political  machine,  he  would  be  anxions 
to  restrain  as  much  as  possible  the  cerrtral  action  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent  that  diffusinn  of 
power,  at  the  greatest  distance  possible  from  the  centre,  on  whicfa 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  wholly  depends. 

If  we  should  be  aslied  if  we  believe  it  possible  that  this  ITniOB 
can  hold  together  a  hundred  years  hence  with  n  population  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  spreading  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and 
northward  and  southward  as  their  free  natural  growth  should  ex- 
tend — we  answer,  ye»,  provided  the  theory  of  the  Stale-Rights  doe- 
trine  be  but  fully  and  fairly  carried  out  into  practice.  Administerod 
U  the  Federal  Government  has  been  fur  the  last  half  century,  irs 
mnit  nnheaitatiogly  answer,  no.    Too  atrong  an  action  haa  been 
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propelled  outirBrd  from  ihr.  ceMre  lo  afford  a  pouibititf  of  iliaae- 
ceMrnlly  working  nn  «  scale  so  vastly  ralsrged  as  tliia  •uppoaition 
uaumes.  Tbua  continued,  it  must  InfaHtMy  dislocate  and  disseTcr 
(be  syetem,  an  aonn  ss  the  diotanccB  and  the  masses  increase  to  pro- 
ftortione  considerably  beyond  their  present  dimenaiont.  Such  col- 
lisions of  inteTeet  between  great  sections  of  cottntry,  a*  Me  have 
seen  to  grow  out  of  the  vicious  federal  legislation  of  former  tlmea 
«n.Tariff8,  National  fianLa,  Ac,  mnst  never  be  suffered  again  to 
grow  out  of  similar  ««uses.  The  danger  is  now  happily  past,  and 
North  and  South  are  coming  cordially  together  again  on 'ConmioR 
igroand^  bat  ibi  repetition  might  be  ratal««en  atoqr  present  rale 
«f  population, — wi^  such  an  incres8«  ••  will  n«  long  bave  take> 
place,  it  nuiat  ceruinly  be  so. 
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Vhen  w«  behold  «  man  gifted  by  his  Creator  with  high  and  rare 
endowments  forbia  mission  in  society — with  intellect  unsubdued, 
spirit  unbowed,  hope  undimmed,  and  heart  unsaddened,  by  the  per- 
petual pressure  of  the  infirm  health  which  wastes  and  weakens  his 
physical  powers — like  the  lamp  whose  steady,  clear,  and  hearen- 
directed  flame  shines  with  a  mild  brightness  through  tlie  attenuated 
transpBi<eticy  of  the  alobssicr  Tsse  wilhin  which  it  is  enclosed — 
combining  in  an  admirably  tempered  character  the  piety  of  the 
ChristiBD  minister,  the  -cultirated  wisdom  of  the  sage,  the  cheerful 
confidence  iti  human  nature,  and  in  the  future,  of  the  philanthropic 
enthusiast — with  a  fervor,  elcTation,  simplicity  and  purity,  which 
seem  to  convey  -to  those  approaching  him  a  better  idea  of  the  term 
afo»tolic  than  they  before  «nl«rlalned — when  we  look  vpon  euch  a 
nan  from  a  distance,  in  iTie  quiet  seclusion  of  his  modest  course  of 
life,  though  haply  known  to  us  only  by  the  writings  that  well  attest 
tbe  preeminent  reputation  of  an  eloquence,  which  is  as  of  lips  that  * 
have  been  touched  by  a  coal  of  the  sacred  fire  from  the  allsr  of  all 
truth  and  holiness — it  is  with  an  affeclionate  reverence  which  ia  a 
tbousand-fold  nobler  tribute  of  the  hum«n  heart,  then  the  homage 
ivhieh  millions  may  pay  to  the  vulgar  glory  or  greatness  of  emperor 
or  conqueror.  And  such  are  the  feelings  perhaps  more  extensively 
«nil  earnestly  entertained  towsrds  Dr.  Channing  than  towards  any 
«tber  individaal  of  oar  country  and  time.    Of  the  jnstice  of  die 
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•eDthnenl,  ve  do  not  care  to  spralc.  It  la  one  of  thore  senliroeRt* 
wbich  prove  their  own  jutLice — like  that  with  which  the  hearta  o£ 
year./'  multiptying  millioni  turn  to  the  high  □atiomi  Ideal  which 
Waahinglon  hai  bequeathed  aa  a  perpelaal  patrimony  to  his  coun- 
try—a  better  and  richer  poaBeiaioa  than  all  the  prospertly  that  may 
grow  out  of  the  independence  which  he  was  oneof  the  chief  inatra- 
menta  to  achiere  for  it.  We  only  state  the  fact,  ea  it  nnqiiBBlioii- 
ably  exists,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  brief  notice  which  onr 
limits  permit,  of  (he  recently  published  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Channing. 
of  the  above  title. 

It  was  delivered  as  an  Intrednetory  Address  toa  covne  of  anntul 
leelores  in  BobIoh,  inatitmed  in  1831.  designed  for  and  chieffy  at- 
tended by-  the  mechanical  and  laboring  claaaea  of  men  of  that  city. 
Itia  so  thoroughly  imbned  with  that  apiril  of  elevated  democracy 
and  expansive  philanthropy  that  have  long  characterized  ita  author, 
that  democracy  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  a  lofty  and  pure  Chris- 
tian philoBophy,  that  without  wasting  oar  allotted  apace  with  re- 
marks  of  our  own,  we  will  extract  from  its  pages  as  copiona  quotft- 
lions  as  posaihle,  to  direct  the  attention  of  oar  readers  to  rl ;  and  in 
the  hope  that  the  interest  which  may  be  thua  excited  may  cane  it» 
republication  and  wider  diffusion  in  the  sectiona  of  the  country  than 
those  to  which  ita  circoialionmightotherwiaeprobably  be  confined. 
Short  and  aimple  aa  it  is,  it  m  a  book  that  we  ahnnld  like  to  aee 
eroaa  every  ihreshnid,  snd  became  an  inmate  under  every  roof  in 
our  broad  and  beautiful  land. 

AAer  a  few  opening  remarks.  Dr.  Channing  proceeds  to  his  sub- 
ject, the  duty  of  Self-Culture  by  all  classes  of  society,  in  th«  foI< 
lowing  fine  introduction,  which  will  find  a  deep  response  in  the 
bosom  of  every  right-minded  reader : 

"  I  btm  npTwed  my  Hnng  intenii  hi  di*  mus  eF  dii  paspb  F  md  Hkm  ia  fi—hd  bM 
«■  Uieir  ia«nilBMa  to  ih*  eoBntmilj  »  much  ■•  ob  whal  ifai;  ira  in  tbemHlTO.  TlMir 
eonditioa  it  indeed  obnim,  bin  Iheir  intperuaca  b  nr.I  on  tlila  umut  ■  «hit  lb*  !*■. 
Th«naliitBd>  or  DtD  cuinol,  from  ibe  ulure  of  the  coe,  bs  dniingoiahcd;  IbrllieTUj 
idea  at  diMiaerian  U,  [hit  >  nun  >Undi  onl  Iron  tbe  nnililDde.  Tba;  make  Ihtla  aolw 
Ad  dnw  liuie  nolie*  ia  Ibeiraurow  ipheraa  aT  ictiat)  Iml  itfl]  (hey  Iht*  llieir  AUIprs- 
ponlco  of  penonai  wonh,  and  ttta  of  grcatnna.  Indeed  erary  mu,  is  eieiy  cooditioa, 
h  great ;  it  ia  only  our  on  dUaiird  light  wbicfa  nakei  liin  lillle.  A  diu  ia  great  aa  ■ 
BBS,  ba  he  vbere  or  what  be  may.  The  gnndeiir  of  bia  Ditnr*  Mma  to  JuigBiGcaim  alt 
'  (MnTd  dMactiniiiL  Bii  inwen  of  htellMt,  of  eoBadeace,  oT  lore,  of  Imwiag  Oad,  if 
panaiilBg  Iha  twantilai,  of  aeliag  oa  hii  om  mind,  «  oslmid  nalor*,  and  on  bia  feltow 
creaturea — thsa*  an  glorkna  prerogaliTea.  llrTiiigfa  tta  Tnlga«  eirer  of  nDderraMaf 
what  m  common,  we  ale  apt  Endeed  to  paaa  theae  by  sa  of  little  woTlb.  Bat  ■•  in  the  ent' 
ward  crealim,  ao  In  Ibe  lanl,  the  coameD  n  the  meat  preeiou.  Science  and  an  aiay  tnteat 
aptsndid  medei  of  fllamiaaling  the  apartmama  of  Iha  apaleni,  bat  Iheoe  an  all  poor  aad 
surthleaa,  conpared  irith  Ihe  emnmon  tight  vhich  the  aou  Modi  iola  all  oar  wisdoo^ 
which  he  poon  fraely,  ImpartiaTly,  orpr  bitl  ud  rplLey,  which  kindlei  daily  the  eailera 
and  weatem  akyt  uid  m  lb*  cmman  IJghu  of  reaaon,  and  conacieDcB,  wui  Iotb,  are  oT 
Bore  word!  and  dignity  Ihu  the  rare  eitdowmenli  which  gl.e  celebrity  lo  a  Aw.     Let  ■• 

desr.  It  ia  the  ioMgt  of  God,  lh(  image  eran  of  bin  fadnity,  tot  aa  Kmita  can  be  tel  lo  to 
•aMiBnf .    B*  who  jawniaa  tb*  diriM  frawan  af  Ik*  aaid  li  a  grMt  balag,  be  hja  pbM 
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hm  loiknAiluki;  bnttMJaitiU  gmt  Ywi  Bijr  •>!«  bim  «al  of  f«ai  bMMa,  bat  (Sial 
ofdB  ID  hiia  batTcnly  nMrniniM.  H*  nnfcw  m  itunr,  iDdead,  ia  iha  Mntia  if «  ■|ili»ilM 
aHjj  bBl&elHr  tkoogtal,  ■  fiin  iffaeliiw,  Branlala  act  af  a  Tinuoia  vi*!)  han  ■  digil^ 
«(  quili  laother  kiod,  ind  far  lugti«r  tbu  aeciuoulitimii  oT  brick  and  gianiU,  and  plaiter 
Mkd  ituccof  however  cHaniogfy  put  logetheT]  or  (b<iu^h  ttreuhiag  far  bayond  our  aigbt- 
dor  u  ihn  alL  if  w«  pas  orar  Ihia  gnudeur  «f  our  coiDmcn  natuFe^  and  torn  our  tbougbV 
Id  that  esspanlna  (nMnaaa,  which  dnin  chief  lUaDlico,  and  which  coniiati  in  [he  da- 
«idad  lupariaji^  of  Lhe  iDdiTidual  to  the  geflanl  ■tnndani  at  pover  and  characlar,  we  shall 
find  thii  ■■  frne  ud  Tniqueat  a  gmwlh  unonf;  llic  obscure  and  unnoticed,  ai  b  more  con- 
ipcDDOi  walka  of  life,  lhe  Duly  gieal  an  lo  b>  (bund  b>«T7  iriiere,  Im  ia  it  eaiy  to  mf 
VI  what  coKntioB  thoy  vpnng  up  jDoal  pleotifidly.  Beat  greataaaa  baa  oochug  Id  do  with  a 
aati^i  aphare;  ildoea  not  lie  in  the  magnitude -of  hia  outward  agpncy,  in  the  eitent  of  the 
•ffecta  wfaieli  he  pindacn.  Tb«  greateil  men  any  do  caniiuatiTely  liuJe  abroad.  Per- 
fcapa  the  grealeal  u  our  city  at  tbia  iniHiieBt  are  faaried  in  obsr.nri^.  GniHJeiir  of  chana- 
tor  li»  wfenlly  ia  iaiea  af  aool — that  ia,  in  dn  forM  at  thooglM,  monl  principla,  and  Idt*! 
and  tbia  Day  ha  liwod  in  the  hnnlilcBI  ccDditJaa  d'  life.  A  aiul  brouglit  up  (o  in  obacnr* 
Irade,  and  hemmed  in  by  lhe  winta  of  a  growing  family,  may,  in  Ma  namiw  aphere,  pat^ 
i^  evidence  more  wiaaly,  aeita  on  dia 
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91  the  known  ««ld,  and  opde  a  aame  by  hii  repoda  oTdiflarrnt  cnna- 
iriea.  h  i*  hret  of  tboaghi  whieb  rMUorea  MUellecOial,  and  ao  it  ia  Ibme  af  piineipla 
which  meaaiiiva  monl  greaneaa,  dHI  higheal  nf  fanman  endownients,  Ibat  brig)il«I  mani- 
ftataiioD  of  the  DiTinity.  The  gmtest  mu  ia  he  who  chooana  tb«  Sight  with  iminciblt 
naolotioii,  who  naiata  ihe  Boreal  ienptati«ia  fimi  vHhin  aiHJ  wiibsut,  who  bean  dM  heari- 
«al  banj«aa  cbeeTfblly,  a^o  ia  calmeal  in  aloima  and  wHiat  feaFk^  under  menace  and 
frowna,  wiiase  reliance  on  tmlh,  tm  viitue,  on  God,  is  moat  onfaltering;  aiul  b  tiiia  a  greM- 

The  aoleoui  conflieta  of  naaon  with  pvaaion ;  lhe  Ticloriea  of  moral  and  religioui  principle 
tfrtr  argent  and  almoat  irreaivtjUe  aolicilatioii*  to  eelf-iudolgeiKe ;  lhe  hardeet  aacrifieea  of 
iMf,  tboae  of  decp^eatad  afbclion  and  of  ^n  faeart'i  faodeat  bopea;  (he  oonaDltfiin^  - 
inpt^  W*>  "^  paaee  of  diaaiipointedf  peiaeout«d|  aeomed,  deaened  virtue :  riieae  are  of 
cnoraa  onaeea,  ao  Ihal  the  Dwe  greaueaa  of  human  lift  ia  ahnoat  «bolly  out  €if  nghL  Pef- 
faapa  in  obt  pnaance,  the  mot  hemic  deed  an -earth  ia  done  in  aome  lilent  apirfl,  the  UHBafl 
ptspna  eheiiahed,  dw  mosl  gcnenCti  racrifice  made,  and  we  do  net  auapecl  M.  I  bellare 
thia  grealaeaa  U  be  moal  ogeunan  amnog  the  mtillttnde,  nboaa  nunei  (ra  -ne^er  beant^ 
Aacog  I  iiaimnii  peopla  will  ba  fbgnd  more  of  hardahip  bane  manliilly,  inon  of  onmniahsd 
tmtli,  iBor«  of  raligioaB  Iras^  mora,of  Ihat  generoaily  which  givea  what  the  girerneeda 
khaaelf,  and  sore  of  ■  wia*  «ttimate  ef  life  aad  death,  (bin  among  the  more  pmaperciiu. 
A*d  >nn  in  regard  »  iafloeaee  orer  other  be  inga,  which  ia  thought  the  peculiar  praingmiTa 
of  dia&igiDabod  alatica,  I  belioTe,  Ibal  the  difference  between  the  conapiciioDa  and  thvob- 
«cindHa  not  aminnt  ta  laueh.  IndqoBce  ia  to  be  msaaured,  nM  by  the  axtealef  aariae* 
It  ttweTa,  bnl  by  iU  kitid.     A  man  may  Rpmd  hii  ninl,  hia  facing!  and  opinkoa,  Ibrough 

■My  illaeily  wilhdanlw,  and  by  ■  lilac  rfnwy  ttyle  achiete  a  rspuIBlxvii  but  the  man  op. 
gtuaa,  who  leaiea  behind  him  one  gnad  picture,  in  which  imuimallj^iily  ig  embyfied,  , 
•ad  which  b  ailsBtly  to  epread  etnteaaile  in  hia  art,  emli  in  incnmpiinibiy  higher  inSa- 
«nce.  Now,  As  noUeat  influaDce  on  earth  is  that  eiened  on  cfaaiacter;.  and  lie  who  putt 
C»1h  Ais  doe*  a  great  work,  no  nunei  how  nanow  or  obscure  Ilia  sphere.  The  father  and 
mother  of  an  Baaaliced  family,  who,  io  Iheir  secluiiODi  anken  lhe  mind  ufone  clald  lo  &e 
idea  awl  hn«  of  perfect  goodoesi,  whoswaken  in  him  a  itrctgtli  of  will  to  npel  all  tcoipla- 
tioB,  and  who  aeod  biia  ool  prvparvd  to  profit  by  the  ccalflicfa  of  life,  -aorpaaa  in  influence  a 
Mapalcea  bicakiag  the  world  to  bis  away.  And  nut  only  ia  their  wn%  higher  in  kind;  wbo 
fcsawi  bM  thai  they  are  doing  a  graaler  woA,  otea  s'l  to  eitsnl  of  s>R^e,  than  ihe  coa- 
^aererl  Who  knowa  liM  Ihat  the  being,  whcm  Ihey  hupire  with  holy  and  disinlersstod 
fitaciplaa,  may  ccCBmimicile  himself  to  olhan  \  and  that,  by  a  apreadiag  agency,  of  which 
tby  van  lb*  rilanl  origb,  fanpivramaiilB  may  aprsad  thnxigh  •  aaiion,  thioogh  the  wotUl 


h  then  rtdtwrb  ja*  vill  •«•  vliy  I  fi «)  ud  aiprm  >  d««p  fKicnit  in  III*  obKor*,  is  tb* 
Kmia  oT  mcD.  Ths  diitmetioru  gf  aieielj  viniili  bcrwt  Ibe  light  of  IkcM  (rwlu.  1  atiHA 
■fuir  U  tha  maldnide,  not  bccinac  Ihtj  arc  Tolen  ud  hsTa  pslilieal  powar,  bu  baeuaa 
Ihay  an  bmd,  nd  ban  withia  Ibeir  reach  lb*  mMl  iloriow  prwa  of  bunautj." 

After  then  ezpUiDing;  (he  term,  and  eihibiling  the  practicability 
«f  Self-Culluve,  in  its  leTeral  branches  of  Moral,  Religious,  Intel- 
lectual, Social,  Practical — all'  in  the  finest  spirit— we  come  to  the 
following  passage,  which  touches  upon  a  subject  which  we  regard 
as  of  the  highest  intei'eBl  to  American  Democracy,  though  hereto- 
fore lamentablj'  neglected : 

"  tn  looking  ai  our  wlur*,  «<  diatonr,  uHBg  IB  idminBle  taiamatatt,  lb*  mdm  «r 
parttptho  af  Bclnl;.  We  aee  the  geim  of  Ibii  ia  tTorj  humu  being,  and  ihere  ii  » 
paKer  vhich  adBiila  graaMr  cnllimion  i  and  Hhj  ihiiuld  ilnM  be  dieriibad  in  alii  lid*- 
Hrrea  nnark,  thai  the  prernicn  for  ibk  piineipli  ia  infinii*  in  th*  BDivana.  Tleie  ia  but 
■  larj  mioDW  portna  of  (be  creation  which  me  can  turn  inu  food  and  clotho,  or  gratifiea- 
lion  far  Ihc  bodf  |  but  iba  whole  creatiM  naj  be  nied  lo  miniiicr  U  tbe  ■enie  of  bsu^. 
Beamy  ia  an  ail-perradipg  presgnt*.  ll  unfaida  in  Ibe  Bamberlen  floven  of  the  •prtDK- 
It  waree  in  Iho  bnnchea  of  Ibe  trcci  and  iha  green  bladea  of  grim.  It  bauuta  the  deplba 
of  the  earth  and  lea,  and  gleami  ool  in  Ibe  buta  of  tbe  abrll  and  tbe  pricuua  atone.     And 

aian,  Uie  ritiDg  rnd  aetting  nm,  M  srerdov  with  beeatr-     Tbe  uai'ine  ia  In  (rmple;  and 

with  it  on  eter;  aide.  Now,  Ihia  beaiuj  u  ho  precioua,  Ibe  enjoymenla  i(  give!  are  ao  r*^ 
fined  ud  purr,  ao  coogDaial  wiib  dht  lendereatand  ngblsil  fiaiings,  and  le  akin  bo  vorabip^ 
ibal  it  ii  painlii]  lo  thick  of  the  midiiludi  of  mea  aa  liiing  in  the  mtdal  of  il,  and  ii>in| 
alman  ■*  blind  lo  it,  aa  if,  innaad  of  Ihii  bir  rarth  and  gbniDua  ik;,  ibe;  *en  icDaniaofa 
dimgeoD.  An  infinite  joj  !■  ioil  to  the  world  by  tb*  want  of  caJlure  of  tbia  apirituai  epdon^ 
nenL     Suppoaa  Ihil  1  were  to  riail  a  cottage,  and  lo  xe  iB  walb  liued  with  the  choicMt 

■itDibip,  and  thai  1  ware  U>  learn  that  noilher  man,  wooian,  nor  child  ever  eaal  an  eye  a( 
Iheaa  miiaelea  of  art,  how  ihouM  1  feci  their  piiraitoo)  howahould  1  waatUDpon  their 
■  ayea,  and  to  beip  tb«n  to  comprcheiul  and  feci  the  loTelineaa  and  grandeur  whicb  in  *■!■ 
toaited  their  notice.     But  aT«y  bubandman  ia  liiing  in  aighl  of  the  worka  of  a  dirinar 

\  tnW ;  ud  kow  BiKh  wodd  hia  attatenea  be  el*>ated,  t:iiold  be  at*  tbe  glory  which  ahinei 
forth  fn  dieir  forme,  huea,  propoitioM,  ud  moral  eipreiaion  1  1  bare  epokan  only  of  tha 
beauty  of  nalure ;  but  how-Bmcb  of  Ibw  nyatHriouB  cbeno  ia  fbtuid  in  the  elegant  arte,  and 
aap«ciallyialit«ralHre1  Tbe  beat bookahaie  Boat beauy.  ThegrcatiattnilbB  an  wrmfed 
it  not  linked  with  beanly,  and  they  win  Iheir  way  moat  luiely  and  deeply  into  the  looj 

■  irtieB  arrayed  in  Ifaia  Ibeir  nalnral  and  Gl  «ltire.  New,  aemao  receivca  ihe  true  CDltur* 
«f  anu,  in  wbom  the  eeniibiUiy  lotfae  beautiful  it  not  cheritbed;  and  I  know  of.  so  coo- 
didpn  in  life  liw  which  il  ehould  be  •(daded.     Of  all  lunuica,  Ihii  ie  ibe  cbeapen  and 

labor  lendi  to  ^re  a  groeineaa  to  Ih*  miad.  From  Ihe  diflunon  of  ib«  aenae  of  beanly  in 
■iKieDl  Creatr,  and  of  Ihe  taata  Ibr  mnaic  in  modem  CeriDaiij,  we  learn  Ihal  Ibe  people  at 
'lance  may  partake  ofirelinrd  padficaliona,  wbitb  hiTa  bidiino  been  ihcagbt  ki  be  neco- 
wrfly  Trmicled  to  a  few. 

"  What  beanly  i;^  is  a  qnedicn  wlcifh  the  noat  penelialiiig  aeiada  ha<«  n«  eatiriactDnlj 
Uiiwered ;  aat,  were  I  sbl».  i>  this  the  place  iiir  diecuatiag  it.  But  one  thing  1  would  aay : 
the  beamy  of  Iha  ouIM-ard  rrealion  \i  inlimeloiy  related  lo  tha  lovely,  grand,  inleremling  alp 
tribaUaar  Ihe  aoal.  It  ie  the  emblVB  «  ei|vess'on  of  Iheer.  .Ualler  beeoniei  beautifu] 
IB  tia  wben  it  leini  id  Ioio  kg  material  aapKl,  iB  ioeitnTB,  finilene".  and  prownew,  and 
by  Ibe  elheieal  lighuesaof  IK  (hrma  aHd  motjone  aeenia  to  appraaen  apiiji;  when  itiiDBgra 
10  u  pure  ud  geiflle  aflectioaii  when  it  ipnadi  osi  into  ■  Taainesa  wbiefa  ia  a  ahailuw  of 
the  Inlinile ;  or  when,  in  Tncre  awliir  ihapea  and  naTeinenta,  ii  ipaaha  ef  me  Omoipoient. 
Thue  oulwaid  bcauly  iaaftin  u  aomelfamg  deeper  and  uniern,  ia  tha  raflecdon  of  ipiriniBl 
Wr^nlaa ;  and  of  eiMi*ei{iienee  Ihe  way  ki  aee  and  leel  il  autre  and  more  keenly  it  to  cnltiF 
vata  thoaa  mozsl,  raligioat.  iataileclual,  and  aoaial  piiaaiplei  of  whiah  1  bare  already  a^^ 
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km,  ud  whiefa  ar^  tha  gla>7  of  Ihc  ^rit^  utm ;  ud  I  bub*  thin,  (fau  jni  IU7  Ma. 

This  branch  of  the  Discourse  closes  with  the  following  passage) 
leplete  with  lofly  and  Doble  truth : 

"1  hiTB  ■aw  giTCD  ttt^  TJam  oTihe  cokorc,  Ibe  impraTtnieiil,  vhieh  ctBrj  nun  •hmid 
pnpoH  labinuclf.  1  hirs  ill  iilaag  gcni  oo  Ihi  prineipla,  duta  man  huwilfaia  bin  caps- 
aitHi  of  gTQVIh,  which  dMarw  and  vill  reward  mlenae,  utrnfaxiog  loit.  1  do  not  look  o'a 
t  bnman  beiaj;  la  a  machine,  made  lo  be  kepi  in  actjon  by  a  foreign  fore*,  to  aeeompliiib  an 
■svuying  lucceanon  of  noUotia,  Eo  do  a  tiled  amount  of  work,  end  Iben  lo  (all  10  piecec  at 
dtaib,  but  la  a  bakig  af  fraa  apiriui^  powen ;  and  I  place  liiU*  i(1u*  on  tay  eultura  bat 
ibai  whieb  ainnto  bring  oul  ihaaa,  and  lo  gin  Iben  perpatuat  impulae  and  eipamnHL  I 
■m  awan  thattbia  itew  ii  biStnm  bring  DniTeraal.  The  common  Botioa  baa  been,  Ibatlba 
■taa  of  the  people  Bead  do  other  edlure  than  ii  neeraaary  to  fit  Ihem  lor  their  Tariool 
nadea ;  and  tboogb  tbia  error  ii  paaaing  awaj,  it  ia  lar  frcm  being  ejpkided.  Bql  [ha  ground 
af  a  uan^a  cuhure  He*  in  hie  nlax^  fun  in  hia  calling.  Hia  powen  are  lo  be  luTolded  41 
iccoonl  of  their  iobflient  dignitj,  oca  (heir  cqlward  dtreclloo.  He  ii  lobe  educated  becaiB* 
h«  M  a  man,  DOC  iHcaiae  he  ia  In  make  shoea,  naila,  or  pint.  A  Inde  ii  plainly  onl  Um 
greal  end  of  bia  being,  for  hia  mind  cannM  be  afanl  jip  la  it )  hia  force  of  Ibonglil  caonM  ha 
uhanated  «  it.  Ha  b«  liicBltiea  to  whicb  it  giTta  ae  bUmd,  and  deep  wanta  it  eaiUBt  an- 
ner-  Poanat  and  aretrmi  of  theoli^iy  and  philcaopky,  which  biTe  made  aome  noiae  ia 
Ae  world,  ban  been  wcmgbl  at  the  work-bencb  and  amidal  the  toili  of  the  Geld.  How 
aAen,  iriiao  the  areu  an  mechanically  plying  a  trade,  doea  the  mind,  loat  in  rererie  orday- 
dctaau,  eacape  lo  Iha  enda  of  Ihe  eailh  I  How  iiAen  doea  Ibe  piuia  beart  of  wociuai  mingle 
i»  giealeal  of  all  thougbla,  tbal  nf  God,  with  houaehoUl  drudgery  I     Undoubtedly  m  man  Is 

Bat  bread  or  antaialeBce  ii  Dot  hii  btgheil  good ;  for  if  it  were,  bis  lot  would  be  harder 
(ban  thai  of  tbe  ioferior  aaiouli,  fur  whcm  nature  apreada  a  lable  and  wearei  a  wudroba, 

which  are  aown  Iha  aeeda  of  wiadom,  diaratereatednaaa,  firmneaa  of  puipoae,  and  piety,.!* 
WDTlb  more  Iban  all  Ihe  outward  material  inlareata  of  a  worid.     It  eiiata  lor  ilatl^  for  hi 

ihM  ■  libenl  enllun  ia  seeded  (or  man  who  are  lo  fill  high  Kelioot,  but  sol  Cot  nfii  m  m* 
doomed  to  Tulgar  labor.  I  anawer,  thai  Han  ji  a  greater  name  iban  Fretideali  or  Ktag, 
^mb  and  goodneaa  are  equally  precnua,  in  whatever  aphere  they  are  foaiid.  Beaide^  .' 
>aa  of  all  eonditiona  niNain  aquaJly  the  raktiooa  which  giTe  birth  lo  Ihe  hl|^afi  Ttrtud^ 
aad  desaad  Ihe  higbeat  powen.  The  laborer  ia  not  a  mere  laborer.  He  haa  cloae,  under, 
re^ieaaible  conneetiona  with  God  and  hia  fallow  ereaturea.  He  ia  a  aoii,  hnaband,  father, 
friend,  and  Cbriadan.  He  belong!  to  a  home,  a  country,  a  chuicb,  a  race;  and  ii  aucba  * 
man  lo  be  caltiTaled  only  for  a  trade?  Wu  be  Dol  wnl  into  the  world  for  a  great  work]  ' 
"^  adocnte  a  child  perfacdy  reqture*  profbunder  thau|^i,  graatar  wiadom,  thap  to  gc>rerma 
■lata)  and  for  (bia  plain  reaaoo,  thai  the  inlereala  and  wauli  of  the  latter  are  mnre  auflerlt- 
eial,  coaner,  and  more  obTinia,  than  Ibe  ipiriiual  capacitin,  tbe  giaWth  of  ilwughl  ond  feel- 
ing, and  (he  anbde  Ibwi  of  Ihe  mind,  which  miBl  all  be  iiudieA  and  corflprehenJad  before 
lb»  work  of  edDcalirai  can  be  Iboroughly  paifiinaed ;  and  yet  Ui  all  aandldoiiB  Ibb  greal«C 
wcrk  on  earth  ia  equally  committed  by  God.  What  plainer  proof  do  we  need  (bu  a  highA 
culture,  than  haa  yei  bean  dnami  of,  ia  needed  by  oar  wbde  rata. 

The  next  branch  treata  of  the  Means  of  Self-Culture,  reaolutB 
pnrpose,  earnest  faith,  the  control  of  the  dnimal  appetites,  tempei^ 
ance,  intercourse  with  superior  minds  in  books  and  conversation, 
independence  of  mind,  &,c. ;  from  which  we  can  extract  only  the 
following : 

'I  haT*  time  to  eaiBider  ImI  one  mere  meani  of  aelf-cullar*.  Wa  find  it  In  oor  Pna 
Ooremmanl,  in  oor  politital  ralalkma  and  dntiea.  It  ia  a  great  baelit  af  free  inalJhitioa^ 
Aat  Ihey  do  much  lo  iwakan  and  keep  In  action  a  nadon'a  sdnd.     W*  an  t^  thai  Iha 
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•dyutkn  of  tha  moldtaidc  la  meaiBiy  U  thg  wppot  if  irapaUki  bat  it  I*  •^nJtjlnt, 

Au  *  rapvbljc^  a  pomrft]  menu  if  sdocaiiag  tba  multilnda.     It  ia  tlu  peopla'i  UD>ienit|r. 

diaeiMMl;  graU  intareiti  lo  ba  decided.     He  IndiTidml  ii  »1led  tadBieimiaa  maaHirea 
■ffacting  tli«  well-beirig  of  m[]1ioaa  and  tba  deatiniaa  of  pnaperily.     Ha  moat  conaider  noi 

of  a  pdicji  whicb  toucfaea  Ihe  nhale  eiTiliied  woHd. 

natjopal  aoreraigiityj  to  eheriah  pnbtJfi  apiril,  a  ragi 

porpoaaa  to  diaclurge  ^Uifally  theae  obLigalioiia,  ii 

Ha  great  pobLic  quealiooa,  vhieb  divide  opiaion  anHind  bim  and  proroka  eaiDeal  diacoa- 

ata,  of  mccaaitf  iDTigmu  bi)  intellect,  and  accnitoiii  bim  to  look  beyond  himaelf.     Be 

pom  op  M  ■  nbunaeML,  bree,  enlargaateBl  oC  mjud,  uoknoini  iioder  daapolie  nila." 

After  deprecating  not  more  strongly  than  joatiy  Ihe  erila  of  th«t 
party>gpirit  to  which  we  ere  but  too  prone  lo  yield  all  that  is  no* 
bleat  and  best  of  our  mind — as  also  equally  that  jealousy  assumed 
by  some  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  the 
"calumnious  outcry"  we  constantly  hear  against  the  working 
classes,  as  if  they  were  ainiing  at  the  Eubversion  of  property — 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  pregnant  truth  in  the  following  remark,  by 
one  standing  aloof  from  the  party  contest*  of  the  day,  and  uttering 
the  calm,  clear  accents  of  disinterested  truth  and  wisdom  : 

"  To  me  it  leemi,  tbal  tbe  great  danger  lo  pinparty  hgr«  ia  not  Irom  tba  labotar,  bat  Htm 
Ibaaa  vhci  arn  miking  hute  la  be  lich.  For  eiainple,  in  thie  commoDweallb,  no  acl  baa 
bean  ihougbl  by  the  aleniiieta  or  the  cooierralirei  mi  agbTeniTeoftliarigbUiirpinpeily,  aa 
a  rvtenr  Law,  anilioriaing  ■  company  tp  cotutTiiet  a  free  bridge,  io  (he  immediate  aeighbatrir-- 
booJ  of  another,  which  bad  been  dbanered  by  a  ferDier  iegulaturp,  and  vidch  had  lieeii 
arreted  in  Iha  eipfetatian  of  an  HclwiTe  right.  And  with  whom  did  Ihii  alleged  aaaaoh 
on  property  ori^atel  With  lerellenl  with  needy  laborenl  with  men  hem  on  the 
^natnliDn  of  the  rich  7  No ;  but  with  men  of  buaineaa,  wbo  were  iniiooi  la  puah  a  mtm 
loenliie  trade.  Again,  what  occarrcnte  among  n  haa  baan  ao  anitad  to  deatrc^  coafidtnc*, 
and  to  Btir  tip  (be  people  againat  the  moneyed  claaa,  aa  the  late  eriminal  miimanagemont  of 
•omo  of  onr  banking  inetitnliona.  And  whence  came  lhit1  from  the  riah,  or  Ihe  peart 
From  Iha  agrarian,  or  Ihe  man  of  bnainaaa  1  Who,  letioeuk,  carry  on  the  work  ofipolik- 
liaa  tnoal  •itcaaiT*  ly  in  aociely  1  la  not  mora  property  wreaiad  from  ila  ownen  by  n^  et 
4bhoaeal  bihirea,  (ban  by  pnTeaaed  bigbviymeo  end  thieTeal  Hare  not  a  few  unprioci- 
pled  apaenUtiin  aomeiimeB  inflicted  wider  wrongi  and  aDreriaga,  Ihan  ail  Ihe  lenanla  cd"  a 
alata  priaon?  Thoa  property  iain  more  danger  from  thcae  who  are  aapiring  alter  weahh, 
AaB  from  dioae  wbo  lira  by  the  iweat  of  ihehr  tauw." 

Hie  excellent  remarks  on  the  duty  of  attention  lo  Politics,  upon 
the  Press,  upon  Education  (lo  which  he  is  in  favor  of  exclusively 
appropriating  the  public  lands)  we  pass  over  with  regret.  The  third 
branch  ansiverB  the  objections  which  may  be  adduced  against  his 
views ;  from  which  we  can  afford  space  only  for  the  following ;    - 

"Why  la  it,  I  aak,  that  we  call  manual  labor  low,  that  wo  awicialB  with  it  Iha  tdea  of 
telligaol  people  mual  acoin  it7  The  great  reiMin  ia,  that,  in 
nt  people  ha>e  been  engiged  la  iL  Once  let  eutti  rated  men 
Ii  libora,  and  ploagbmg,  digging,  and  tradae  will 
n  who  determinei  the  dignity  of  Ihe  occupation,  not  the 
dignity  of  the  Ban.  Phyairiina  and  aurgeona  pcHotm 
leaa  cleanly  than  ftll  to  the  lot  of  meat  machanica.  I  bare  leen  a  diatingniahad 
Tared  with  dnal  like  a  laborer.  Still  thaaa  men  wero  not  degraded.  Their  hilel- 
bgance  gaTe  dignity  lo  Iheir  work,  and  m  our  laboran,  once  educated,  will  giie  dignity  ta 
their  loite.—Lat  m*  add,  that  i  ace  little  diffFrrnce  in  paint  nf  dignity,  between  the  tariota 
TocMiaia  af  miD.   Whoa  I**aa  clerk,  apandinf  hia  daya  inaddisg  Ggurea,  peibap  merely 
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trtpaf,  <w  m  tallar  gf  a  bank  onattiBS  Daur,  v  ■  mmluai  MUiag  iboM  ud  Udaa,  I  ■■■■• 
not  lefl  in  thfH  a«np«t>aoi  gniuir  r«pflcublfiD«ii  tbin  id  makiDg  ^oftthtrj  ibooa,  nr  ftuv^ 
tan.  1  do  DM  HB  in  Ihem  gieiMr  iDtel1«Uid  Kliiilf  tfau  id  lUTanl  indn.  A  nun  la 
Iha  laid  >«eai(  to  haTs  Mwn  cbiMca  of  ImpraiapMRt  !■  hb  work,  ibu  m  mm  behind  ik« 
fBonter,  or  h  nun  driring  tb«  quilL  It  if  the  ngn  of  n  D>mw  miDd^  to  im*gin«,  u  DBnjr 
■■Bin  to  do,  ihnt  then  m  ■  npuguncB  bttween  tta«  plain,  cotne  extBrior  of  a  laborar  and 
Menial  coICutb,  BBpB^iaily  diB  idotb  rafiuing  culnua.  Ths  laborar,  Dodar  his  diut  aod 
■waai,  Gunii  thg  gmt  elBmsnli  of  tiiuDBDilj,  and  fat  mj  pui  tarih  it*  hightsl  powtra.  I 
dmbt  not,ibaraitaBgeiiiii»  aoihiuun  iniha  coiiienip1iih»  afpaiure  ud  id  iha  parasal  <f 
*0rkB  of  gBDiiBf  Dndar  a  hoineBpan  garb  ■Btmdar  tntrj.  WahaTa  haard  of  a  dialinguflhed 

tbou^ht  and  poeOoal  ioipinJiaD  hara  moat  genarally  TinTpd  men,  when,  from  mirow  c^ 
eaDHUuicei  or  negligeal  habiti,  tha  roDt  en»  and  ehagg^r  laer  haTe  Bada  th*lp  quits  uaSt 
ftr  poliahad  BaiooDi.     Antanmayaaa  tnlb,  tnd  nay  be  thrilled  wilh  baaulji,  in  one  c 
vdvellmg  BJ  veil  bi  anolhar;  and  ha  ihould  reaped  hlmiair  Iht  a        -      -     - 
ndar  ufaieh  his  JBIenaetnal  force  hai  baan  daTeloped." 

And  the  following  ia  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  fineit  and  no- 
bleat  of  the  many  admirable  productions  ibat  bare  been  conlribntod 
hj  Ifaifl  gifW  mind,  this  pure  and  lofty  spirit,  and  this  kindly  and 
benerolent  heart,  to  the  permanent  literature  of  our  country  : 

"LclDBlluak  God  for  whal  haibeeD  giioad.  But  1*1  oa  not  ihink  BMr;  ttibi^  gainad. 
Lat  the  pw^la  faal  thai  thay  hare  only  ttuud  in  tha  raca.     How  much  raniBiBB  >a  b* 

bafoimdin  our  conuniuiil;!  Whit  a  >a>I  UDounl  of  mind  ia  pdiiad  and  lal !  When  m 
Ihink,  thai  cf  sr;  faouia  might  bo  cheend  by  inlFlliganca,  diBintareilednaiB,  and  re6iiaiaBiU, 

are  bnnad  aam  UnnbB,  what  a  darknesB  g>then  oTEriorieLy.  And  haw  few  af  ua  are  noTed 
hj  Ail  moid  desolation  T  How  few  ufldentand,  thai  to  raiH  the  depresaed,  bj  a  win  eid- 
riR,  lo  Ihe  dignity  of  laaD,  ii  the  bighaal  and  of  iha  BOcial  autal  Shama  on  u>,  thai  A» 
«vlh  of  a  fellow  eiaBture  is  bo  liula  felt. 

■■  I  wnld,  thai  I  Boold  apeak  wiih  an  BwahaDiDg  Tbics  to  tha  people,  if  Iheir  wania,  Ihalr 
prriflega,  tbgir  naponaibilitie*.  I  would  aay  In  iham,  You  caniuil,  wilfaonl  gnill  and  dlt- 
gnca,  (top  where  you  are.  Tha  paal  and  ih*  [<raMnt  call  oo  yon  lo  adnaet.  Let  what 
jon  bara  galnod  b«  an  impolsa  u  Bomathing  bigfaar.  Your  nalure  in  too  great  to  b«  cnafanl. 
Yea  ware  oM  eraated  wiiat  yoo  are,  merely  to  Mil,  aa^  drink,  and  Bleep,  like  Iha  iaAritr 
—'—■*■      ITysa  williyoacBn  iii«.     No  powac  in  aoeiaiy,  bo  bardBbip  in  ytau  GwUbao  evi 

amt.  Do  not  ba  lulled  lo  aleep  by  ib«  fluttriea  which  you  hear,  aa  if  yMU-  paRleipation  ta 
tha  "*i""-i  Boraraignly  mada  you  equal  la  the  noblaat  of  your  rnce.  You  hai^  many  and 
great  daficianeiaB  to  beremadiadi  aod  Iha  remedy  hea,  Dolin  Iha  ballot  box,  not  ia  the  aiar- 
OBB  of  yoBT  pulitieal  powara,  bul  in  Ihi  bilhful  adDcatioB  tf  youiMlTM  and  yoor  cfaildreu. 
Ibant  tralha  yon  hare  oflan  hoard  and  alapl  otbt.  Awake  I  RbbdIio  eaiDeally  oo  Salf-cal- 
tora.     Haka  yooraeltea  worthy  of  yonr  &e  '     ' 

■ham  by  yoor  InulligBnGe  and  your  Tirtnaa. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


ST.  JUAN  DE  ULLOA. 

The  ncwipspen  for  the  \att  montb  hkTc  been  busy  with  oecounu  of  ibe  lul 
grand  Ticlory  "  on  [he  European  plan,"  that  has  come  off  since  the  bombBrdment 
of  Antwerp.  The  American  conlinenl,  howeler,  wu  the  icene  of  the  eiploit; 
and  it  would  >eem  ih&t  th<  great  powen  of  Elurape,  f  nding  opportuniciei  (or  in- 
dulgini;  .in  the  faTOrite  paatinu  of  king*  growing  more  and  mora  aeafcc  in  th«l 
own  hemiaphere,  are  diapoaed  to  keep  their  hand  in  practice  on  our  American 
■oil, — for  when  the  queition  liea  between  Europe  and  tbia  Continent,  our  piids 
of  poaition  betome*  intereated,  no  matler  what  may  be  the  portion  of  ila  broad  ex- 
paiue  aflecMd.  The  capture  of  Vera  Cnu  by  the  French,  artd  the  bombaidmenf 
of  ita  Dobia  fortma  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  with  the  deatruetion  of  many  bondrada 
of  liTCB  of  ila  defenden— ai  it  were,  fbr  a  piece  of  royal  apoit,  to  giTe  a  young 
dandy  of  the  blood  an  opportunity  of  fleeing  hie  maiden  aword,  and  of  ahowiiig 
offto  theoffieera  of  "la  gtande  nation,"  and  through  i  he  Moniteur  to  the  legitimates 
of  Europe,  how  coolly  a  prince  of  the  new  rrgime  can  cnmmand  the  battery  of  a 
frigate,  ormaniEUTre  a  ship  into  line~haa  produced  a  itartling  effect  on  the  publie 
mind  through  thia  entire  countiy.  Our  newapapei  pnas—Btrikingly  different  in 
tbia  Rapecl  from  ihatof  Europe— concerns  itoelf  but  lightly  with  foreign  inlelligeiice, 
and  Ktdom  inquires  into  the  morale  of  great  events  like  thie,  sa  judged  by  tboaa 
eternal  principles  by  which  our  own  national  conduct,  nay  existence,  ia  regulated 
■nd  determined.  Bat  the  people  at  large — and  the  people  of  this  country,  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  newspapen,  create  ita  lone  of  public  opinion  and  regulate  its  public 
action— have  formed  their  own  conclusioni  napeciing  tliia  event,  and  will  be  slow 
to  alter  them.  They  view  the  whole  transaction,  end  their  opinion  will  be  ahared 
by  Ibe  moderate  and  the  thinking  men  of  all  countries,  with  tminiligated  indignk' 
tion,  abhorrence,  and  disgust.  I4ot  one  ray  of  that  glory  which  atreains  over  lbs 
page  of  French  history  from  a  thousand  battles  relievre  the  criminality  of  an  occu)> 
lence  which  no  despalches  csn  make  other  than  a  high  national  outrage.  In  judg- 
ing of  the  circtmulancea,  it  ia  not  necessary  to  go  deeply  into  the  meriia  of  the  case 
at  iaaue  between  France  and  Mexico,  II  is  auflicient  for  our  purpoae  to  know  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  money,  so  conlemptihle  in  amount  that  even  the  political  wrong- 
makers  of  the  French  budget  could  not  swell  ila  aggregate  to  the  petty  sum  of  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  that  the  Mexicans,  also,  admitting  the  propriety  of 
ledressing  every  wettfbunded  grievance,  repeatedly  ofTrred  to  submit  the  details  at 
this  redrns  to  friendly  arbitration.  The  knowledge  of  these  facia  ia  suSideCt  Ut 
make  us  view  the  sanguinary  capture  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa  as  an  act  of  execrable 
atrocity,  and  the  wholeaale  destruction  of  its  garrison  as  s  national  murder,  revolt- 
ing to  the  moral  vnse  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  appealing  through  that 
pervading  instinct  to  etemal  justice  itself  for  punishment  and  retribution.  The  day 
haa  gone  paat  when  the  military  brilliancy  with  which  it  is  executed  con  alone  fbr 
an  act,  politicaily ,  becauae  moraily,  wrong;  or  whan  the  naval  precision  with  which 
scientific  tacticians  can  pour  hot  shot  into  a  magazine,  can  blind  attention  to  the 
sickening  truth,  that  this  sport,  so  exciting  to  a  young  hero  of  the  Tuillerics,  and  so 
interesting  a  variation  to  the  monotony  of  the  Monitear,  has  caused  msny  hundred 
brBTe  men  to  be  wantonly  sacrificed,  in  defending  the  honor  of  iheir  country  and 
Iha  aanciity  of  ita  soil — and  has  been  commiiied  by  a  foreign  power,  having  no 
national  interest  within  thouaanda  of  milea  even  of  Um  bemiq}bere,  which  its  sao- 
(oinary  politics  havs  thus  IbuUy  polluted. 
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Tliii  Fnncli  blockade,  in  >ll  iti  parts,  whether  of  (heorj  or  prMtiee,  hu  Jamd 
ludeoiuljr  with  the  new  q>iTitofihe  age,  and  ha*  awakened  an  aliention  Id  ijiia 
■objed  which  must  niiult  in  the  ippliciUou  of  higher  and  simpler  priocipln  to 
national  action  th&n  the  eiplodnl  maximsofadiploniBiic  philoaoph;  thai  ia  rapidly 
paning  away  with  the  principle!  it  proreued,  andthcsyKemi  (hat  it  regulated,  kwa* 
a  rude  and  tyrannical  leaort  u>  Ibe  laM  eitrcmiiy  of  violenne,  put  in  motion  by  iha 
Dueliiaary  of  a  diplomatic  code  born  of  the  low  chicanery  of  conita  and  king*,  and 
of  which  the  enormities  might  have  remained  forever  unperceived  in  the  receases  of 
cabinets,  and  amid  the  jatring  interest  of  eonteudii^  dynaatiei,  bat  which  haa 
withered  befon  the  simpler  rigbteousiiess  of  the  popular  intelligence,  that  firom  the 
level  of  the  American  Revolution  fine  icivtiniECd  its  rule*  of  action.  Thia  new 
qnrit,  which  is  now  awakening  the  nations,  looks  in  vain  far  justification  of  a  prai^ 
dee  which  places  a  tbounnd  innocent  interests  injeopardy  and  punishment,  becAuat 
one  may  bare  sofficient  wickedneaa  combined  with  gufficirat  power  to  thrust  its 
budget  of  giievances,  real  or  pretended,  into  the  fkee  of  a  nation,  and  declare  with 
alfiah  anoguiee  to  every  cftber  having  relations  with  it,  that  their  peaccAil  punnitt 
shall  cease,  that  their  commerce  shall  be  suspended,  and  that  their  claims  and  buai> 
neaa  of  every  sort,  shall  stand  aside  till  ihe  dust  of  submission  sh*U  be  licked,  and 
■he  Aill  meaaun  of  its  vindietire  retribution  been  yielded  up.  This  common  senM 
•f  the  popular  ilttelligtnoe  aaya  with  Justice  and  propriety,  that  the  rule  of  ri^ 
wmld  be,  if  France  is  sggrieved  by  Mexico,  end  cannot  obtain  redrvas,  die  has  the 
piinlega  to  suspend  all  nstionsl  intercourse  with  >  people  ■«  f^tbleas  until  juMice 
bai  been  done.  She  may  shut  the  porta  of  Prance  to  Mexican  trade,  and  interdict 
Ibe  Mexican  people  the  use  of  every  French  comirodity,  until  the  public  deprivsticn 
of  mch  Bccualomed  eomlbita  shall  compel  from  theie  anttaoriliei'fiiD  satisfaction  of 
wrongs  which  grew  out  of  that  trade,  and  which  must  not  be  trpeated  if  it  is  to  be 
renewed.  Or  should  this  not  be  snSirient,  repnuls  night  be  made,  as  an  eilmne  i«- 
•ort,  on  Mexican  public  property  until  compcnaaiion  in  full  had  been  obtained.  Thia 
is  the  extent  to  which  equal  andimpartlaljuiticebetweennalionswouldauthoriECIhe 
French  cabinet  in  proceeding.  By  the  Law  of  Blockade,  as  now  practiced,  in  seek- 
ing compenaation  (or  these  temporary  wrongs,  she  injurrs  other  nations  to  ten  time* 
the  amount,  and  only  leavei  comparatively  unacathed  the  object  of  her  hoaulity. 
What  right  has  Francs  to  point  to  a  few  frigates  ranged  along  a  Ihoueand  miles  of 
cobH,  and  arrogantly  turn  back  the  rich  commerce  of  America  from  its  destined 
porta  1  We  surely  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  poUy  tactics  of  Kicg  Louis  Phi- 
lif^w,  or  with  the  drspnate  anxiety  of  fail  miniatn*  to  get  up  a  showy  repnit  for  tha 
Cbambera,  and  a  Sev  neceaaary  hulUtina  for  playthinga  to  the  lialleas  heraea  of  the 
Barricadea.  England,  loo,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quancl,  for  the  forcible  adjual- 
ment  of  which,  navertbelees,  her  mcrchaats  have  in  like  manner  to  pay  its  whob 
amount  thrice  over  in  the  heavy  loaoes  to  which  it  haa  subjected  them. 

A  better  ayaum  of  the  Iaw  of  NMiona  would  subject  France  to  jtial  demands  Ibr 
Mmpenaation  from  the  petqile  who  have  been  thus  heavily  muktad  by  this  unreasas- 
•Ue  and  ■rititrary  method  of  rtdirsaing  wn>ng<^  which  in  the  strictest  sense  of  lbs 
wards  are  BMnly  maiketabie  in  their  characlsr. 

The  aimple  and  sublima  precepts  of  Puce  are  tapidly  revo!iltionking  our  ideta 
•f  war  and  eonqoest.  The  divine  prineifJes  of  Christianity — the  mission  of  Feac^- 
an  b^inning  lo  make  Ihemadvea  fiJt  in  the  movfinenta  of  nations — spresding  ud- 
HMthroogfa  the  broad  depiha  of  the  p^mlar  mind,  Mid,  idetitiCBl  with  the  evanpli- 
eal  qMiit  that  is  leavening  the  world,  they  are  rapidly  woririag  vpwsrda.  till  rnlen 
dan  ere  long  tni  that  the  horrid  trade  of  war  must  cease,  and  that  the  ntssssa  of 
■ankind  will  not  be  driven  to  the  insenaata  destmetion  of  SMh  otbcc  witbbM  in- 
dividual inlereat  or  caoae  of  wrong  whatever. 

In  this  connexion,  we  are  happy  to  teftr  to  tbe  ft«,  that  prior  to  tbo  dqaitnra  of 
Ibe  French  Bombarding  Squadron,  and  as  soon  ea  its  Fwpoae  was  known,  the  CUaf 
Magistrate  of  our  Republican  Confederation  was  not  wanting  lo  the  hi^  moral  duty 
incnmbeia  on  the  national  rquMentativa  of  AnHicut  dtsnoontey,  of  inUapoainf  to 
sndasvoi  lo  Biieat  its  destructive  and  sangoinaiy  m' 
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hy  fc  «pwM  jMwWigy ,  from  onr  PrCTidwtt  w  th«  Anwrican  hgabona  at  Paris  ind 
Londoo,  ilTongly,  and  in  >□  admirable  spiriL  and  Myle,  iHTokiiig  a  peaceable  adjnat- 
nent  of  tlia  diipute,  preeenting  the  exunple  of  the  lefcreDce  of  our  own  tor  more 
piDtracIed  and  grieroue  wronge  to  amicahle  art)i[rBliDn ;  and  offenng  the  arbittalion 
of  the  OoTenunent  of  the  United  fitatea,  Or  ■(■  mediation  in  any  mode  calculated  U 
aTctt  the  impending  public  calamity  of  war  and  bloodihed. 

In  Uw  tenna  we  hare  here  felt  impelled  to  use,  to  ^in:  upreaiion  to  the  pain  and 
■bhtH«nca  with  wUeh  every  tight  feeling  and  right  judging  mind  miut  he  filled  by 
Ibe  eickening  eonlnat  between  the  pahry  end  and  tbe  dreadful  gieana  in  the  pRMnt 
eats,  it  ii  of  ooutm  not  our  meaning  to  paaa  upon  the  French  Qovemment  ibe  liill 
neaanre  of  condemnation  of  the  moral  atioeity  of  the  act,  which  oni  language  wotiU 
apply  to  the  act  itself,  and  to  the  oid  and  boibaroui  principles  of  inlenmionol  ida- 
tkma  and  li^iti  on  which  thoaa  looking  at  it  irom  a  diKrent  point  of  view  may 
(bund  B  justifieation  of  it.  While  we  look  with  abhorenoe  and  disgust  at  the  whds 
theory  and  praelioe  of  aggreseiVe  and  Tindietive  war;  and  cannot  let  sneh  an  oeea- 
aim  pass  without  an  expreaiion  of  the  natural  aentimeDlB  of  Ameriean  deoiociacy 
in  relatisn  to  it  ^  yet  we  know  how  to  m^e  the  libeial  allowance  dictated  by 
erenhaodad  justice,  for  men  and  for  a  gonrament  educated  in  a  school  of  totaBj 
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We  Bie  proud  to  profess  tbe  honest  pride  which  swells  our  bosom  at  tbaeonlaD- 
plalion  of  every  new  display  of  American  geniua.  In  the  indulgence  of  this  aoiti- 
ment,  oDr  patriotitm  does  not  confine  itself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  mere  paity 
affinities;  and  when  we  observe  such  rare  and  exqiiiiile  fiowen  of  fancy  a*  tbe 
fbllawing,  wasting  their  sweetness  on  tbe  dcH^rt  air  of  the  epbaneial  columns  of 
a  newspaper,  we  cannot  resist  the  tonptation  of  rest  uing  them  ftom  that  tindistin- 
goished  and  perishing  obscurity,  to  unite  them  in  a  bouquet  which  we  here  ofir  10 
our  Whig  friends  and  readers,  aa,  we  tnut,  an  accrpiable  token  of  our  liberality 
and  candid  appieciation  of  the  brilliancy  of  iiriagination,  the  soaring  boldocM  OT 
conception,  and  the  chaste  delicacy  of  taate,  of  their  fiiTorite  and  Ibremost  orators. 

The  fclkiving  inoomparable  and  inimilable  limile,  to  embody  his  conception  of 
the  ftupendans  wickedneai  of  tbe  Administration,  will  be  readily  recogniaed  aa  tb« 
produecion  of  Mr.  Menefie,  of  "  Old  Kaintuck," — ant  DiniiiAut  «Bt  EroMuu. 

~d  parcelve  a  feTeriih  snifalj  bi  the  paitf  id  pa*«r,  whJch  bidi»ied  thst  >Asr 
mtdea  wtiicb  had  ume  to  light  iben  were  other  and  greater  niQ  tnliiBd. 
»  •anelT  n>  itila  debate,  ud  qmnch  the  light  which  ma  btginolBg  Id  b«  abed  M 
■  long  hiddaa  from  the  public  eye.  ARer  tbe  ptwf  had  cteia  of  inlipiity 
wfler  iailiiity,  which  had  been  phaged  lika  aTaJasehaa  fina  the  heighn  oT  pomr  Into  the 
pore  lakeiif  oor  repabtkoB  kiadtnlfaB^  now  that  Ubn^  wae  Icektef  le  ihii  Hovae  ta 
halp,  ngw  ew»  a  loleaB  tirade  ia  Oe  Globe  igalnat  wiatfaig  lisM  ia  tfds  oaM  TiUBooe  ds- 
bots,  and  an  ippaei  tn  tbe  Itage  subfeels  of  Ae  Ihnaa  U  SDCe  to  pot  a  stop  ts  kg  sad  wHN 
saoh  iadaalkn  cam*  fron  die  OOeial  Orfw,  aJmuhsDMnlj  ■bate  waa  aa  aOon,  wttfa 
the  Boaae,  to  aoMNbet  ■*~f— *"T  lighL" 

To  ^yieeiats  ihia  the  resaier  must  gradually  work  up  his  inaglnatiaa  ta  tkt 
lanl  af  ilw  AlpiM  snUimity  of  die  idea;  of  if  that  m  b^ondhis  powers, !«  haa 
fst  up  aa  Bsu  Ut  it  as  be  can.  Let  bim  fini  figmc  to  bimsdf  the  AdmiiustcatiMy 
*  eWsin  vacns,  in^paUe,  bnl,  md  awfol  Idea,  a  wwUn^larrta^wa,  iHfmmt^ 
imgmt,a»i  hwsw  rnimUm  with  a  bolster  in  one  hand,  like  Othello,  to  scifla  d» 
bate,  and  nuotbrT  tbe  fiur  (tern  of  "  Doemnentary  ligh,"  and  with  a  budet  in  Ike 
attar  to  ^pMwk  the  aftresaid  peenlior  description  of  light,  shouM  the  smothering 
Bfswtion  Mat  proTo  tuSctHit  to  kfll  it.  Let  bim  vest  plant  Urn  monoa  on  the  tejp 
af'UoiK  Btoae,  bmodiitg  in  gtin  horror  oTer  the  TerdaM  vale*  sleeping  in  lraB> 
qail  Wsdinaw  sad  ssenhy  bdaw.  -Let  bim  ftw*  into  a  "  pore  lake"  our  refmbticsB 
k  St  or  near  tb*  base  of  the  mcMlsc.     Wben  bi  bat 
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well  tealiKd  thia  maenifeent  iin*gc,  let  bim  Kt  it  U  work  to  make  aTRtanehM, 
vhkfaeaa  badonoontbeM  "heigbuor  power"  by  ntordj  ToDing  iBovb^li  abew 
imong  the  etonitl  inowi  witb  vhich  BTmn  infttniii  lU  tliM  lbs  "nmanch  at 
BMamaifu"  haa  betn  rrovnn]  ■■  with  a  diadem.  Let  him  then  make  iitilt  tbwi 
OTcr  the  rerge  of  Ibe  awtiil  height,  and  roll  ibem  down  one  after  aaotber,  craahing, 
daahiog,  amaabin^,  and  finally  apUabing  >D  tbs  "pun  lake"  albreaaid,  which  we 
kope  hehaa  nill  borne  in  mind.  Lei  him  iheo  ftncy  "libcRjr"  ri«in|;  outof  tb« 
bosom  of  tbe  waten, 

BaUiaU,  OB  k'T  pcailr  car,  aod  uailed, 
Fraafa  frgca  ih*  deep,  aDd  csauim  oT  her  finu," — 
Dot  quite  killed,  bal  only  •tnniied,  by  ihiipilileaaiieliingofaTBlaneheai  andtkoofh 
mukUe  to  apcsk  the  indignant  grief  with  which  hei-boaom  ii  laborin|[,  or  lo  CI7  mK 
■Iber  kelp  or  mtvdet,  yel  looking  unDUernble  thinga  to  the  Houae  of  Repreatlta 
tin*;  -wbenlol  ihe  it  interrupted  fay  the  entrance  of  "the  Man  of  the  Qbbe,"  rta 
mda  a  aolemn  tirade  from  bia  eotamtu  about  her  waited  and  miaapeat  tine,  aad 
haatheadditioaalerueltytoniBeadainer  to  prevent  her  being  heard  at  aU.  LMtbe 
Mader  plume  the  wioga  of  hia  imagination,  and  laah  htmaelf  np  to  a  Sue  phitasjr, 
by  tbe  conlemplation  of  aucb  ■tnpendon*  imagery  aa  thia,  and  then  he  may  vnton 
to  fi>llow  at  a  humble  and  admiring  dlauinee  in  ihe  wake  of  Mr.  Menebe'e  eawar 
of  eloquenca^  Wt  cannat  doubt  that  be  will  then  be  ijnile  prspared  to  yidd  up  all 
bis  ooumon  aaoae  to  the  witching  fiucination  of  aoch  orefpowering  riMorie,  10 
Bbandon  the  Adminiatration,  with  all  ita  Democracy,  Staia-Rigbu,  DiToreetrf'Banfc 
and  Stale,  &c.  kc,  in  deapair  and  diagnat,  to  ita  merited  fate,  and  eonehale  wilh 
iha  aame  eloquent  young  gentleman,  thai — 

"  It  might  Bi  wall  U  ODce,  wilh  amu  craaied,  and  hearu  larigoad,  cone  up  to  Thai  tiai^ 
where  the  Aaivricaa  people  would  paai  upen  ItM  deedi,  and  awud  their  due  reconpaaae* 
Tliat  Ptoptt  loouU  mbodt)  Ou  inifutfio  qf  tm  long  year*,  and,  flaeing  Iktm  an  Aa 
»ea^  tf  tlu  tieUmt,  vould  itrildi  tlu  lacnfiaal  knift,  and  taUing  en  2f<atm,  mwU 
mrnkt  ant  griat  expiatory  ifftring  ta  Ikt  God  ijf  Ijibtrtjit" 

The  monater,  from  thit  paaiage,  "muat  certainly  be  alknred  the  nwit  of  grea. 
MeeJtneaa  and  condeaeenaion  to  iubmil  thua  quietly  to  a  Ihte  ao  horrid.  Tbia  eon. 
binatkin  of  judicial  and  lacrificial  cruelly — witb  taih  eiamplary  piety,  that  like 
Giacomo  in  Pra  Diafolo,  ii  nuat  any  iii  prayna  befon  it  phuiges  ita  knib  iiKo  tka 
throat  of  ila  willing  Ticiio^^ii  certainly  a  new  leatiire  in  th*  character  of  tka 
"  Aioariean  People."  We  are  aftaid  ihc  examplea  of  tbe  Canadian  exeeMive  haw 
been  loo  eontagtoua.  "  Tbe  Qod  of  Liberty,"  bowerer,  after  being  frigfatanad  nto 
a  change  of  aes  by  the  coucuaaion  of  tbe  atnlanebea,  certainly  deaerred  tbe  alww 
mantof  ancfa  a^acriAoe. 

After  thia  combinuion  of  horrora,  a  change  of  imagery  will  bagratefU,  aad  At 
Tablet  aeeordingly  will  be  much  refreihed  by  accompanying  Hr.  Prentiaa  of  Mia- 
aiaaippi,  firom  the  diizy  Alpine  beigbti  of  Mr.  Menefee  to  the  gieat  depth*  of  lift 
Pond  or  Yoik  Bay.    Wo  again  reenrlo  the  liewqiaper  report; 

"Mr.  hvntkaiaidh*  wh  u  W)H  pleaad  ai  ibe  genllaBaB  who  had  Jaal  takea  kia  ■«■ 
M  Willi waing  the  ■•nuiion  la  cartaiB  pvti  of  Mm  B«aa  M  nety  fraah  haul  of  Hfc  tw» 
HMiraaideapDrihiaAdmhiiitrBloii'iHerali.  TTu  grtal  ofiUr-btd  Itmd  tut  bmn  4I> 
Imlidjir  yean,  wna,  and  lU  did  not  doubt  that  arutkor  grab  would  brimg  ebvie  vaAr 
Imrgtr  andjhltrr  oj/^ert  Hum  any  «Mdk  had  ydttatopeudl  Yea,  ilMr*  mtt  «b*t 
ra  booked  up  or  qwarad.     H*  wafiirliyhlg  ijl  wapt 


■  of  tbia  esperfanent  tb*»llH 
iteando  not  ebanee  to  be  at  tbe  momenl  in  tbe  «a(eof  "boiling  like  a  pot,"  •aaim 
A»  keila  and  p>JdSe»  of  owr  American  ataawibnala. 

WMeb  of  Ibasa  TatiMiea  of  alaqDeMa  tbe  readv  will  pnAr,  buM  bs  M  la 
iMUndtMl  taalB.    Wa  ci—ot  pitiMil  to  be  Ihaartftan  of  aaek  a  fi*al>y<if  tliMuiK 
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bol  oontmt  ounelrM  willi  thus  awaHing  to  both  our  mifiuinunoii*  tribute  of  ad- 
iDirstion,  without  any  in* idioiu  diicrimination  of  prefereoce,  preMoltng  aach,  with 
equal  honors,  lo  our  readen  in  both  bfmt«phcn«,  and  (o  poserily,  u  choicnt  models 
of  (he  highest  order  of  the  Whig  eloquduce  at  the  prMent  daj  in  the  Hoom  of 
Repnaentative*— 

Arc»dei  ambo, 

Et  canlaie  pans,  et  teapondera  panli. 


MATCH  OF  CHESS  BETWEEN  NEW  YOEK  AND  WASHINGTON, 
b  is  gmersllf  known  to  the  Tolsries  of  ihia  noble  game  in  (hia  oaaaiff — if  do 
higher  name  will  be  permilted  by  Ihoie  uifacquainled  with  ila  merita,  and  jud^g  it 
only  by  its  apparent  results— that  a  public  Match  by  correspondtnce  has  Ibr  some 
time  been  in  progress  between  the  rival  Chess  cluba  of  New  York  and  WashiDgton, 
the  comBKrcial  and  political  eapitals  of  the  Union.  As  we  hare  been  seTcral  times 
nquesl«d  to  makeitaprogiesaluiownto  those  of  our  readers  iaterealed  in  the  subject, 
it  may  find  a  not  inappropriate  placeon  this  page.  The  maltth  was  commnimced  in 
January,  1836 — the  ohillenge  pFOceeding  from  New  York.  Two  games  are  played 
uniullaneanaly,eaeh  pany  having  Ibe  first  move  in  one  game.  The  stake  is  a  Bnall 
anourit,  lo  be  appropriated  to  the  porchaae  of  aome  suitable  trophy  of  victory.  The 
lime  allowed  fbr  ixx^  move  is  one  week.  One  of  the  games  was  at  one  period  in- 
tanupted  fbr  a  lew  inoTea,  by  a  claim  by  ibe  New  York  club  lo  a  defauli,  presumed 
to  hove  been  inciured  by  tbe  other  party  by  a  failure  to  idotb  within  the  allotted 
term.  Tbe  claim  wss  disputed,  and  is  still  in  auapense,  the  gams  having  been  tt- 
•umed  and  continued  as  a  "  back  game,"  in  case  of  the  claim  being  eTcnlusllj  sus- 
tained. Of  tbe  merits  of  the  respective  play,  and  the  probable  issue  of  the  match, 
orery  reader  may  judge  for  himself: 
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BtakoiKL 
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KKLtoKR*. 

Bl.KlsQ. 
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erer.  Erroneous  and  perniciou*  ms  we  deem  that  whole  system  of 
lefrislation,  such  a  course  is  neither  called  for  by  public  opinion, 
nor  would  it  be  either  the  easiest  of  the  beat  jnode  of  arresting  its 
future  injurious  action,  and  of  remedying  the  present  erils  that 
have  resulted  from  it.  The  only  true  and  wise  mode  of  rectifying 
these  is,  according  to  our  views,  by  destroying — not  existing  insti- 
tutions, of  what  nature  soever — but  the  inonopoly  feature  of  their 
specially  privileged  character.  The  simple  and  direct  means  of 
attaining  this  object  is  by  genera)  free  incorporation  laws,  which 
would  extend  and  improTe  such  benefits  as  may  now  proceed  from 
Ihem,  and  eoon  annihilate  or  neutrsliEe  their  many  and  eerions 
erils.  The  indication  of  this  idea,  as  the  one  radical  principle  of 
reform  needed,  in  our  jnd^ent,  by  the  disorders  of  the  timet,  will 
■uffice,  with  every  liberal  and  candid  mind,  to  repel  all  svch  irnpn- 
tationa  as  are  here  explicitly  disclaimed,  of  hostile  views  towards 
any  existing  chartered  institutions  or  ■'  rested  rights."  The  only 
thing  it  is  our  intention  or  desire  to  attack  ia  an  inveterate  common 
error  of  opinion,  and  judicial  abuse  of  power,  which  hare  gone  far 
eaeentiBlly  to  vitiate  the  Democratic  s[Hrit  of  oinr  institntions.  The  ^ 
remark  has  been  most  justly  made  by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  as  quoted 
in  the  course  of  the  following  pages,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  judiciary  over  Stale  laws,  of  an  ex  post  facto  character,  or 
involving  contracts,  attacks  more  deeply  than  any'  other  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  No  disciple  of 
the  profoundly  wise  and  aimply  beauUful  doclrines  of  the  State 
Rights  school  of  polices  can,  then,  look  with  any  other  than  a 
jealous  eye  upon  the  exercise  of  sneh  jurisdiction.  And  when  it  it 
found  to  hare  been  extended,  by  a  long  course  of  ricioua  constmet- 
ire  adjudication,  so  immensely  beyond  all  tolerable  limits,  by 
bringing  in  under  its  paramount  control  the  whole  system  of  Stale 
legislation  in  relation  to  charters,  whether  of  public  or  private  cha- 
racter, we  cannot  but  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  contributing  to 
rectify  the  public  opinion,  long  led  so  widely  astray  from  all  aonitd 
principles  of  government  and  legislation  on  this  subject.  Our  gene- 
ral object,  therefore,  in  die  following  pages — without  assuming  ^ 
responsibility  of  every  minor  and  incidental  idea  thrown  out— is 
to  show,  simply  as  abstract  truths,  and  wilhonl  reference  to  any 
practicalapplicationsof  them: — that  putiliccharters  of  incorporation, 
and  especially  bank  charters,  are  not  eomtracts,  as  we  hoM-  often 
maintained,  but  laws,  subject,  as  all  other  general  laws,  to  modifi- 
cation or  repeal,  on  general  principles  of  policy  alone ;  and  tlial 
they  are  in  no  sense  under  the  protection,  as  contraeta,  of  the  fede- 
ral judiciary,  against  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of' the  Stale 
legislation  which  has  called  them  into  being.] 
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SPEECH 


CHARLES  J.  INGER80LL. 

bttf  Coiumtioaa/  Pitint!iUaaia,o»  Xfgwtaltpe  atidJvdieialeoatrolotier  Chart*rt, 
of  Iiieorporaiiott. 

Id  (ril*t  ma  laid,  the  ISth  of  December,  respecting  political  ecooomy,  I  mentioned 
wlut  I  DOW  repeat,  tbatthe  former  vieir  was  but  preliminary  to  this  greater  qiie«- 
tion  of  the  right  to  repeal  bank  charters  by  enactment  of  law,  without  jadicUI 
•gency.  Thii  restoration  of  public  supremacy  la  the  ^at  desideratum.  8etd« 
thii  in  general  content,  and  with  a  coin  buis,  banlcg  will  b«  uieful  aod  Slates  •(>- 
TCreign.    Withoat  it  banks  are  government,  and  the  very  worst  government. 

I  disdaini  all  power  of  this  Convention  to  act  directly  on  banks.  It  con  rekch 
Ibem  mdj  tbroagb  future  legial.ition.  And  I  desire  to  introduce  my  argument  by 
exprcMly  reptuliating  nearly  every  assertion  and  concession  of  Mr.  Dillss's  mu^ 
abused  letter.  All  thatheconcedesofcAntractI  contend  for;  all  that  he  asserts rf 
tlw  effect  of  Iniid  in  legislation,  I  dispute.'  I  question,  at  any  rate,  his  doctrine  tt 
to  tbe  contract  obligation  of  reimburaing  a  bank  bono*;  and  I  need  hardly  add  that 
I  diaown  ereijr  one  of  his  unlucky,  though  miscMutrued  aad  perverted,  illtisti*- 


E,  I  acknowledge  the  snpreniBey  of  the  Federel  Government  in  what* 
tm  may  be  th«  appropriate  nay  to  control  State  laws,  and  the  act«  of  this  Con- 
Tentian  ;  and  wherever  aehart<>r  is  a  contract  within  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  is  the  supreme  law,  to  maintain  the  obligation  of  such  contract  againtt 
■U  State  law*  impairing  it,  whether  proceeding  from  Convention  or  Legislature. 

I  repudiate,  and  strongly  deprecate,  every  violation  of  property  and  vested  right 
I  own  the  inability  of  a  State,  by  law  or  otherwise,  to  resume  its  grant  of  jrriBotl 
property;  and  I  hold  a  State  bound  to  protect  private  property  and  right.  I  cannot 
tat  dwell  a  moment  on  my  denial  already  intimated  of  what  hw  been  conceded  bf 
lltJ>*nas,Mr.  Forward,  Mr.  Porter,  and  Judge  Hoplunsoo,  that  ft  law  infected  by 
EmidiatlMreforeeithervoid,  or  voidable  by  judicial  proceeding.  The  argument  in 
hck'i  caM  appear*  In  me  in  this  particular  to  b*  c«nelusive;  and  on  this  point 
•Imm  b  ttM  Supreme  Court  unanimoni  in  that  caM.  If*  majorilj  of  both  Hdoh*.^ 
of  ■  Legislature  can  be  proved  to  have  enacted  a  law  &ou  fraudulent  motives,  per- 
Itft  that  may  be  reaaoo  enough  for  its  repeal  by  law,  but  not  for  its  judicial  abro- 
ftHoa.  To  take  the  Instance  oTlnad  imputed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stales  in 
the  aQeged  eomiptimi  of  a  certain  namber  of  one  brueh  of  the  Legialature,  in  Dm 
penoM  of  two  nenben  of  fluf  CanventioD,  with  oflwr  Senaton,  I  cannot  peicci** 


J 
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how  rach  a  circ'jnutuice  ii  to  annul,  thougb  it  maj  Titiate  the  act  of  all  the  rest 
coDStitutiDg  a  majority  of  botb  biancheB.  Witbout  prior  conviction  a  court  of  jua- 
fice  cannot  judiciilly  know  the  fraud ;  and,  aa  ii  said  in  Peck'i  caie,  there  appear 
to  be  insuperable  dilEeultiei  in  the  waj  of  ascertaining,  itssuming,  or  acting  npoit 
It  judiciallj  at  all.  Plutarch  stales,  in  his  life  of  Cicero,  that  Comellus  Lentuloi, 
under  accuaation,  corrupted  most  of  his  judges  i  and  bdug  ticquitted  by  a.  majority 
of  two,  he  said  that  what  be  had  given  one  of  tbem  was  thrown  away,  for  a  majority 
of  one  was  all  be  wanted.  At  least  a  majority  must  be  corrupted  ;  and  even  then 
there  remain  man;  difficulties  befcre  a  court  of  justice  can  set  at  naught  a  law  on 
the  plea  of  fraud. 

Having  thus,  by  liberal  concession,  cleared  my  premises  of  all  that  migtit  embar- 
isss  the  real,  and  my  only,  qui>9tioD,  I  deny  that  bank  charters  are  contracts,  within 
the  meaning  of 'the  Coastitntion.  That  they  have  been  thought  lueh  was,  withoDt 
due  conaideradon,  judicial  determination,  or  other  sanction,  taken  for  granted  Irom 
Qie  sweeping  but  individual  doctrines  of  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
1^^  case  and  its  unfortunate  o^pcing,  as  novel  as  they  are  latitudinaiy;  from  Judge 
SI017  having,  without  any  authority,  said  ao  in  the  course  of  his  discussion  and  aup- 
port  of  (hose  doctrines;  and  from  inconsiderate  and  unautharij«d  eompilen  and 
book-makers,  to  whom  the  legal  profession  is  beholdeu  (and  doubSess  they  are 
convenient)  for  commentaries,  digests,  and  other  works,  which  abridge  reMarch, 
bot  ought  seldom  to  be  taken  as  law.  Let  it  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  I  apeak 
of  bank  charters  only.  It  is  a  common  error  to  confound  all  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion— which  is  done  oten  without  reflection,  though  somi^tlmes  disingenuously. 
Modem  free  republican  self-government,  wi'Ji  bills  of  rights,  liberty,  and  equality, 
are  confounded  with  the  totally  different  political  systems  of  old,  when  charters  less 
known  were  entirely  unlike  modern  corporations.  Mr.  Forward,  in  his  letter  on 
Oua  subject,  treats  all  charters  as  alike,  a  very  prevalent  misapprehension  ;  assom- 
ing  that  all  are  contracts,  because  some  are.  "  Every  body  knows,"  be  MJS,  "  and 
even  partizatu  (alluding  probably  to  Mr.  Dallas)  do  not  deny  that  a  charter  is  a 
contract  between  the  Government  and  individuals,  and  has  all  the  essential  attri- 
bute) of  *DJ  other  contract."  And  so  he  piDceedn,  on  premises  altogether  assum- 
ed, and  as  I  conceive  fallacious,  confounding  all  charters,  and  affirming  that  all  are 
contracts  because  some  may  be,  making  no  disIinctioP  between  public  and  private, 
or  between  a  Slate  and  an  individual,  and  concluding  fajm  such  premise*  that  be- 
cause a  Stale  has  no  powpr  (0  resume  a  private  grant  or  impair  contracts  between 
individuals,  it  therefoie  has  no  right  to  contro!  public  incorporations  or  regulate 
what  is  part  of  poUlical  government.  Having  thus,  by  assumption  and  confusion  of 
the  subject-matter,  established  his  position,  Mr.  Forward  addsthafitistoberecd- 
lected  that  it  is  not  the  solitary  power  of  destmying  the  Bank  of  the  Onited  State* 
that  is  ascribed  to  the  Convdition,  but  a  power  to  dealroy  all  chirtera — annihilate 
«I1  vealed  rights."  "If  there  be  any  exception,"  says  he,  eiultingly,  "let  the  friends  of 
absolute'  power  point  it  out,  and  lei  them  Gx  the  limits  (hat  shall  circumscribe  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Convention.  No  such  limits  can  be  assigned.  The  power  to 
annul  charters  is  the  power  to  annul  patents  for  lands ;  and  if  either  the  one  or  tfae 
other  can  be  done  by  the  Convention,  they  may  expel  us  from  our  houses  and  rob 
u  of  our  goods."    All  thi*  eloquence  and oUoquy,  theM  hard  wotdi  and  alarms,  are 
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Ibe  nsult  of  miitaken  premlBes,  ol  not  discriminating  between  obriousl;  differeot 
fciodi  of  ctuuters,  Uil  usumlDg  nhtit  Mr.  D^aa'a  letter  may  perliaps  iTairaat, — 
bnt  I  plant  u  the  yeij  cardinal  question,  wbelber  hank  cbarttui  are  private  con- 
tracti.  SLray  lauyer  is  Euniliu-  with  tlie  diitinction  betweea  public  and  private 
tcti  of  incorporatioD.  Every  Btateaman  should  recollect  the  difference  between  Ihe 
goildi  and  colleges  of  despotic  ages,  and  a  charter  of  privilege  froin  our  free  condi- 
tion- Bveiy  Amsrican  feds  to  his  cost  that  power  lo  make  publjr  currency  a  sub- 
■litmte  for  olODcy,  is  a  lecent  grant  or  usurpation  of  part  of  the  sovereignty  nil  ch, 
fcr  ttie  first  lime,  i«  now  mistaken  for  a  mere  private  charter.  ChartenoroM  were 
BMst(ymunicipalexemptioas  and  inuiiiiutics  from  tbe  generj  lot  of  individual  res- 
tiaiutand  ■ubjwtion — gnnto  of  l>««d«a) — such  u  Magna  Ctuirta  and  olhen.  But 
■odem  acts  of  incorporation  are  generally  grants  of  special  privilege  and  franehiae 
fem  eommoa  liabilities  and  segr^ation  Irom  individud  equality;  grants  of  privi- 
ega,  contrary  to  common  right,  almost  peculiar  to  this  country  and  tbis  century. 
Old  charters  were  asylDms  of  liberty :  icndein  charters  are  strongholds  of  priviliga. 
Formerly  tbe  freedom  of  some  town  or  guild  was  necessary  to  a  man's  being  per- 
mitted to  follow  a  trade;  wbereas,  now  all  men  are  free  alilce  to  choose  any  calling; 
lut  tbe  incorporated  are  privileged  above  tbe  rest  in  property.  If  American  i^gis- 
litnr«s  can  charter  at  all,  the  charters  they  grant  for  private  purposes  may  be  rights, 
which,  once  vested,  cannot  be  resumed  or  impajreil  by  legislation.  Whether  such 
pants  are  contracts,  in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  or  not,  the;  may  be  rights, 
as  well  vested  as  other  private  rights.  It  is  a  great  mistake  lo  suppose  that  char- 
ter or  corporate  rights  are  more  sacred  that  personal  rights.  Judicial  speculation* 
and  profeMiOBSi  obsequiousness  have  tended,  if  not  endeavoured,  to  place  property 
«D  higher  ground  than  persons.  But  this  is  a  mischievous  error,  without  the  least 
fcondstion  in  justice  or  authority.  Charter  property  is  held  by  no  better  tcnore 
flMD  private.  All  rights  are  vested.  No  charter  vests  corporate  rights  morefiimljr 
flkan  every  individual  right,  wheihrr  irtiial.  acquired,  or  howsoever  held.  I  assert 
an  personal  rights ;  and  I  question  no  private  or  vested  rights,  by  denying  toat  a 
bank  charter  is  a  contract  No  novel  or  alarming  ilenial  of  any  right  is  set  up,  by 
vindicating  the  right  of  Government  to  superintend,  regulate,  control,  and  repeal. 
If  need  be,  without  judicial  agency,  the  bank  charter  which  Government  giants. 

I  will  not  alti^tber  deny,  but  desire  to  question  briefly,  the  power  almost  uni- 
Tersally  taken  for  granted,  without  express  authority  by  constitutiDD  of  an  Ameri- 
«an  State,  to  giant  a  charter  of  incorporation.  We  are  taught  that  social  and  poli- 
tical aatborily  in  the  old  world  proceeds  from  either  parentage  or  force  ;  which  is 
the  derivation  of  Oovernment,  according  to  Paley,  and  other  inquirers  into  its  oii- 
gin.  The  power  of  parents  on  that  of  force,  founds  political  authority.  Pcrliaps 
our  American  Governments  are  founded  in  consent—that  of  the  United  States  ccr- 
tainlf  it.  But  however  established,  why  It  an  American  Legislature  necessarily 
authorized,  by  tacit  commission,  without  express  grant,  perfunctorily  to  confer 
chartered  privileges  on  a  favored  few  ?  Such  franchises  have  no  foundation  but  in 
public  convenience  and  public  utility;  and  are  they  within  the  ordinary  scope  of 
tte  mere  trust  of  American  legislative  function !  That  I^islatnrea  should  not,  if 
ttey  can,  grant  monopolies,  teemt  to  be  yielded  by  tbe  studied  e3b,-t  to  show  that 
Are  ptrpetoitits  within  the  power  of  legislation? 
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Tttty  are  contraiy  to  common  law  lod  right.  Public  policy  deaica,  and  codtIb  ot 
juitice  annul  Ibem,  ta  incompatible  with  good  governmsnt.  Courts  of  juctleewill 
not  indulge  even  wlUi,  w  w  to  creale  ■  peipetoity  nbich  tbe  Uw  afabon— atnng 
language,  but  i(  ii  tb«  language  of  Blaclutone.  Yet  tbe  luf  ia,  that  one  «r  tbe  pe- 
culiar properties  of  a  corporation  ii  perpetual  succeaaioD ;  lor  in  jodgment  of  law  it 
is  capable  of  indefinite  duration.  Wbat  ri^t  hare  annnal  legislatiTe  trrwteet  of  tbe 
[xnnancnt  lovereignty,  without  expreaa  autboritjr  in  their  written  conmuMioD — 
v/hat  public  policy  iather^.by  personal  priritege,  in  granting  property  inpeipetoitf 
to  one  or  more  incorporated  persons,  which  common  law  and  equity  withhold  liiMii 
tbe  same  pcisona,  iF  not  ineorparated !  Common  law  abfaon  and  annuls  perpetui- 
ties. The  common  practice  of  American  legisUturet  pullulates  them.  A  man 
may  have  as  a  corporation  sole  what  he  cannot  bare  as  an  individual.  Itis  settled 
law  that  a  charter  coQvef  s  no  power  but  what  is  sxpmsly  granted,  a 
bit  to  eflectuate  what  is  so  granted.  Yet  penonal  exemptiMl  from  tbe  o 
lot  of  afl  unincorporated  persona,  which  a  not  expreeily  granted  by  any  charter,  is 
avnmed  aa  part  aad  parcel  of  the  grant,  to  tbe  detriment  of  tbs  community.  Pro- 
perty prevails  over  person,  to  establish,  by  judicial  and  prolhssioBil  interpretation  of 
common  law,  what,  if  tested  by  any  mode  of  ascertaining  it,  would  assured^  be 
refnMd  by  common  sentiuMnt.  Charters,  in  the  theory,  are  to  go  by  their  veij 
letter ;  but  in  practice  they  confer  privileges  beyond  all  their  original  and  traa 
(pirit.  American  legislators  are  trustees  of  parts  of  a  reserved  (overeixnty.  Bnt 
they  grant  the  whole  sovereignty  over  the  eaireney,  the  highways,  and  other  pro- 
perty of  the  sovereignty,  which  they  are  no*  entrusted  to  part  with,  because  Hm 
Federal  Legislalure  has  no  power,  in  terms,  to  grant  charters.  Sucb  power  it  de- 
nied by  much  of  the  intelli^nce'  of  the  country.  It  has  always  been  insisted  bj 
mao;  nf  tbe  makers  of  the  federal  constitution,  that  without  express  power  to  in- 
corporate, Buch  power  does  not  exiat.  Hamilton  in  his  vinillcalioa  of  tbe  constitn> 
tionality  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  asisrls  the  English  position,  that  power 
to  incorporate  is  inherent  in  every  definition  of  govenunent,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, essential  to  every  step  of  its  progress;  that  every  power  vested  in  a  govern- 
ment is  in  lU  nature  Bote ri?i;;n,  and  iacluiles,  by  force  of  the  term,  a  right  to  emph^ 
all  the  means  requirite  and  fairly  applicable  to  the  attainment  of  tbe  ends  of  sucb 
power,  which  are  not  precluded  by  restrictions  and  exceptions  specified  in  the  Con- 
stitution, or  not  immoral,  or  not  contrary  to  the  essential  ends  of  political  aocie^. 
This  general  principle  then,  he  says,  puts  an  end  at  once  to  Jeiferaon's  abstractioD, 
that  the  United  Stales  have  iinl  power  to  erect  a  corporation,  that  is  to  say,  to  give 
a  Ic^  or  utificial  capacity  to  one  or  more  persons  distinct  from  the  natural.  "Uil 
L)ciOent,*'sBys  Hamilton, "  to  sovereign  powerto  erect  corporatians.  Thedifferenoa 
is  this,  that  where  the  authority  of  government  is  general,  it  can  create  corporationi 
in  all  cases;  where  itia  confined  to  certain  twanches  of  legislature,  it  can  create  cor- 
porations only  in  those  casei.  The  Roman  law  is  the  source  of  the  power  of  incor- 
poration i  according  to  which  avotunlary  association  of  individuals,  at  any  time  or 
lor  any  purpose,  was  capable  of  producing  it.  In  England  whence  our  notions  of 
it  are  immediately  borrowed,  it  seems  part  of  the  Executive  authority,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  has  b:en  olleu  delegated  by  that  authonty;  whence,  therefore,  the 
ground  of  the  supposition,  that  it  lies  twyond  tbe  reach  nf  all  those  important  pot- 
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Una  of  •ofereign  pamr,  legislative  u  well  u  execDtire,  vriiicii  belovg  U>  the  Got- 
enuiieitt  of  the  Onited  St&tea.  Ad  incorporatiDD  teema  to  bare  been  rrgirded  u 
tom«  gr«ftt  independent  mbstaDtife  tbiig;  u  a  political  enginB,  and  of  pectdiar 
magDitade  and  momeot  i  wbeieM  it  if  tniljr  to  be  coniidered  u  a  quality,  capaci^, 
or  means  to  as  end.  Tbiu  a  meicaiitile  ciHDpaDj  is  fonned  witb  a  certain  capital 
far  the  pmpoee  of  eanying  on  a  parQcutar  branch  of  business.  Here  the  business 
to  b«  prosecuted  u  the  eod.  The  Msociotion  in  order  to  form  the  requisile  cqiital 
is  the  prinkai;  neuu.  8n|^ia«e  that  sa  incorporation  were  added  to  this,  it  would 
only  be  to  add  a  new  qaality  to  that  association  ;  to  give  it  an  artificial  capacity  by 
irilich  it  would  be  enabled  to  piosecnte  the  businesi  with  more  safety  and  advantage. 
A  general  legislative  authority  implies  a  power  to  erect  coipoialioas  in  bU  eases,  a 
particular  legislatiTe  power  implies  authority  ta  erect  corporations  in  relation  to 
esses  arising  under  that  power  only.  To  erect  a  coipotstiaii  is  to  substitute  a  legal 
or  artificial  person  ^  and  where  a  number  are  concenied,  to  give  them  individuality. 
To  that  legal  or  artificial  person  once  created,  the  common  law  of  evely  State  of 
itself  annexes  all  those  incidents  ud  attributes  whkh  are  represeefjHl  u  a  prostal- 
Hon  of  tbe  main  pillari  of  ttieir  jurisprudence  ;  for  ^e  due  definition  of  a(orpora>  I 
tion  seem*  to  t>ethis:  thatitiaale^person.orapDrwn  created  by  set  of  law, cob- | 
nstiag  of  one  or  more  natural  perwms  authorised  to  hoM  property,  or  >  frauchiM  I 
in  sacceoion,  in  a  legal,  as  conlrsilistinguished  from  a  nataral,  capacity." 

I  have  quoted  -thus  co[uous]y  fmm  Hamillon's  admirBblc  defence  of  legisfatiTe 
power  to  grant  orporatioDS,  because  I  Icrtowof  no  ablervindicatioa,  and  my  abject  is 
to  state  the  whole  questian  in  its  utn-o^t  fnirness  and  Ibrce.  Biit  this  ii^nmeat  wu 
ID  answer  to  Jefferson's — become,  lik*  Hamilton's,  tbe  standard  of  ■  political  school. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  errors  of  Hamilton's  argument,  but  its  inconsislenfy  at  any 
rate  with  those  political  principles  wk'icb  hare  been  asserted  by  certain  philoso- 
^ers  from  Locke  to  JeSermn,  consieta  unong  other  things  inascribingBOrereign^ 
to  legislation,  which,  however conststent'vithEngiisb  doctrines,  is  incontislent  with 
Americas.  Congress  is  not  sovereign,  even  though  supreme  in  its  delegated 
aathorty:  nor  ia  a  State  legislature.  Poirer  superior  to  that  of  legislation,  ahidet  ^ 
SB  writtea  eOHStitntions,  and  soverugn^  oi  ly  in  the  people.  Cetporatioos  derivod 
iitim  Roman  law ;  and  in  England  part  of  i  tie  eaecutive  authority  m^  have  been 
'COiToborated  by  the  common  law  annexing  to  them  persond  intangibiUty.  But 
English  common  law  has  never  secared  corjoiate  beyond  private  rights,  and  bow 
came  that  part  of  the  comiaon  law  of  £nB;land,  nbich  sanctions  corporations,  to  be. 
coDMcmted  here  as  law  st  all  ?  That  it  is  not  the  (aw  of  the  United  States  must  be 
agreed,  anl  whether  so  in  any  State,  depends  oa  the  particular  constitution  and  law 
«f  that  State.  In  all  the  States  carved  out  of  Louisiana,  if  the  Roman  law  [s  tbdr 
inberitancc,  every  valuntary  association  might  be  incorporated,  but  no  member  of  a 
Mcporation  would  be  penonslly  privileged  from  common  liability.  The  flower  of 
Eogliah  niyal  prerogative  to  grant  charter,  even  by  deputy,  when  transplanted  to 
AlDeiica,tookTaDt,lf  any  where,  in  the  popular,  not  thelegid^ve  toil.  When  Jef- 
£enai>  denie*  that  Congress  can  create  a  corporatton  with  capacity  to  set  aside  the 
laws  ot  nOTtmaia,  aKeoage,  descents,  distributiona,  escheats  and  monopolies  esta- 
bUsbed  by  the  State,  does  he  not  authorise  denial  of  the  common  law's  power  to  do 
ami   Slate  Upalation  mv  effect  those  poipoaesdireedy,  but  can  it  xnwtcharttn 
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M  incMBSOT  to  the  BritlA  Ciom,  without  expliEit  constitiitSoaalpMnBiMlaii?  Ot 
can  the  ERgliihcammoolaw,  Amerieaiiized,  jaiKcially  repeal  theM  moit  importuit 
•four  allcntioiii  of  that  comman  kw?  I  renture  toqaeatiofitbiabowtcd  iauMvf 
complicated  constroetioB — aH  auirmcd,  all  constnictiTe — constnction  leared  en  w- 
mmpdoD.  The  ctdwd  incorporates,  theiefors  the  legislature  ineorporatei,  withoot 
ex[His8  constituliaDal  permission.  The  English  common  taw  aiuwxes  incidents  to 
eorporationa  iobrersive  of  equality,  tbeiEfbrc  American  emunon  law  abn^ttet  tb* 
e>«t1iniil  statutes  of  oiir  Goverament,  sad  tlitw  an  ineocpmted  iodiTidQat  i«  placed 
bevond  all  our  pqlilieal  inetitutiooa. 

The  Gnt  constitatiDn  of  PetUMTlrania  is  exptidt  in  Urn  tctp«ct.  Chapter  I,  Sec- 
tion ,  ■  and  4  of  the  Deelantion  of  rights ;  '*  The  peaple  cf  ttii  State  hue  tbe  sole 
ezclallTC  and  infaeient  right  of  govetning  and  regulating  tbe  interml  policy  of  ths 
wunt. — All  power  being  oi^naltjr  inherent  in,  and  conseqaently  derired  fmn  thv 
people ;  therefore,  aU  offieera  of  Government,  wftether  legi^atiTe  or  exeeatfve,  an 
ttetr  trustees  andseirants,  and  at  all  times  accountable  totfaem." — llieae  prec^urt 
declarationi  of  the  source,  tmst,  and  accountability  of  legiriation.  if  not  unmeaiv- 
iDg  phrases,  an  original  and  explicit  reservations  by  a  soTereign  people  of  their 
right!,  always  to  regulate  the  internal  police  of  tiieir  State,  by  mere  short  ItTed  re- 
apoDSillde  trustees,  never  empowered,  unless  in  terms,  to  devolve  on  other  trustee* 
(which  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  Imsis)  perpetual  and  exdusive  privilege* 
•f  eaeioptiDO  from  the  conunon  lot  of  their  common  conatituents.  In  the  second 
thapterofthe  same  Constitution, legislative  powers  are  defined;  and  atneng  athen 
is,  in  terms,  that  of  granting  chartera  of  incorporation.  R  may  be  aflinned,  then- 
iiHe,  from  Qie  constitution  of  19,  when  corporations  had  not  become  eommso  rigM 
^common  misapprehcDsion,  and  State  bank  diaiters  were  unknown,  that  the  pt«- 
Tailing  opinioo  in  Pennsylvania  was  that  legiriaturea  cannat  grant  them  wilhoat 
king  BDtborised  expressly  by  constitutional  permission.  In  the  debates  on  repeal- 
ing the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  this  is  forcibly  o^^  by  Mr.  Smilie 
and  Mr.  Flndley;  and  before  legishilive  practice  on  fliis  sufijcct  had  become  ia- 
Telerate,  under  the  Kductive  inSuence  of  pnblic  improvements  and  individual  in- 
Bdelity,  legislative  power  to  incorporate  was  not  taken  for  granted  as  it  is  now,  but 
ttie  contrary.  The  first  ■rtiele  of  the  Declaration  of  Higgle  of  tte  conatitution  of 
W,  declare*  the  biilhrigfat  equality  of  all  men,  and  their  loderenibl?  right  oF 
acquiring,  poBsesainr,  and  protecting  properly;  which  is  nounmeanii^phrese,  a> 
it  must  be,  if  legidatioo  may  render  all  men  nnequal  in  the  acquisition,  possesaioa, 
Hid  protection  of  pn^rty,  by  privileging  a  few  to  be  exempt  from  the  liabilitie* 
eommon  to  aH  Um  rest  eonceming  it.  The  Taw  of  continental  Europe,  fTom  whieit 
we  derive  our  illegittmete  corporations,  does  not  confer  on  men  ineorporateif  the 
brmidat^e  ptivitege  of  holding  corporate  property  free  from  the  pergonal  liabilitfea 
to  idlieh  they  are  liable  for  their  unincorporated  property.  The  pedigree  of  Ame- 
rican eorpnatiooa  is  extremely  baae.  Privileges  inconsistent  with  American  gov- 
I  •niinentproceedfhimaetsorie^slBtureshavingnoconstitutionB!  power  expressly 
"i  tograntthem;  but  ihe  legislature  does  not  give  the  most  formidable  privileges.  A 
name,  Acuity  of  suit,  succesiion,  a  seal,  authority  to  make  tnws  not  conlradtetir^ 
flie  law  paramount,  and  to  hold  property,  are  capacities  usefiil  to  the  pnbHc  ends 
iriiirii  done  legiriat  lonhas  a  rif^t  to  provide  for,  nb«D  i  ndividnals  an  iMor:irrati<d 
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Mvikt^  of  esemptiDn  bvm  iodividual  liibility,  which  ii  no  part  of  tbe  Bmua 
Oripnil,  is  laBomed  in  this  country  u  an  Jncideat  of  Knglish  common  law.  Aa  a 
Borporation  cannot  be  committed  to  prison  or  outlawed,  be  airetted  or  a^ipsar  to 
luitg  in  person,  therefore,  proecediagi  a^nst  it  ate  by  diitrew  on  its  londi  and 
gaoiia.  Bat  on  what  principle  of  common  law  or  good  government  are  the  ment* 
ben  privileged  fioo  persona]  retponsibility  for theircorporate  property?  Granting 
ttat  to  be  the  Eagliih  common  law,  no  part  or  Chat  law  wai  adopted  in  America 
wbtch  ia  iDconsiitcot  with  American  inatilutiona.  Ther«  were  veiy  few  if  any 
political  corporations  at  the  time  of  tbe  Revolution;  and  what  is  taken  for  common 
l«w  periiapa  even  there,  bat  certainly  here,  ii  not  tllat  custom  arising  from  uni  venal 
agreement  which  Blackstone  de&ncsto  be  the  common  law,  bat  latber  assumption  oi 
wnrpaLon  of  very  rrcent  and  unnqtural  growth — the  fungus  or  imposthume  of  pro- 
hsnonal  plethora.  The  Roman  origiaal  being  entirely  departed  from,  and  even  tbo 
English  royal  prerogative  of  incorporating  extended,  may  it  not  be  questioned  whether 
by  the  American  Revolution  thia  Ibrmidable  power  passed  to  our  Legislatures !  If 
tbe  people  an  tbe  State,  and  the  Legislature  is  not,  it  follows  that  no  legislature  has 
MlhoritT  to  grant  chartan,  unless  permitted  by  tbe  people  in  a  constitubon.  II  is 
tt  v»at  importance  to  the  permanence  of  our  institutions  that  the  origin  of  assumed 
fower  should  be  ascertained.  Corporation  power  is  now  an  overabadowing  in- 
■nence  in  this  St&te  whose  very  pr.>potency  requir.t9  investigation.  Such  as  ita 
rights  are,  let  us  abide  by  Ihem.  but  let  ui  ascertain  whit  they  ai^. 

Ur.  Porter  concedes  as  most  others  seem  to  do,  tbe  right  of  posterior  legislation 
n  tix  bantu,  limit  dividends,  and  olherwise  restrain  banks.  Power  to  limit  bank 
itsaes  of  paper,  and  confine  them  to  coin,  is  universally  aaserled  and  acquiesced  in. 
Tbe  Quvemor  in  his  lite  mossag!?,  insisU  on  much  more  extensive  intervention  than 
la  necessary,  by  subieiiuent  enactment  to  impair  the  original  pri^tges  of  bank 
charter.  I  never  henni  a  denial  of  the  legislative  right  to  change  tbe  public  circD- 
lation  by  diminishing  the  paper  and  increasing  the  coin  of  banks,  (whatever  may 
be  Slid  of  direct  repeal  of  their  charters, )  till  Judge  Hopkinson  insisted  upon  it  hen. 
It  has  not  been  questioned  before,  I  believe,  either  in  practice  or  principlo. 
He  contends  that  power  to  issue  the  paper  or  coin  medium  continues  always  s« 
granted  at  first;  which  is  pushing  vested  light  in  public  power  to  the  uttermoet; 
diough  peifanps  tbe  best  test  ot  tbe  validity  of  the  or^meut  which  denies  potteriw 
legislation  any  power  to  alT^t  tha  alleged  contract  of  Inuik  chaiters.  Paioe,  m' 
cited  by  Mr.  Porter,  evades  the  question  of  power  and  fabricates  an  argameot  «B 
contract,  by  suggesting  that  charten  are  not  laws  bnt  acta — acts  of  bargain  and  aah 
by  tbe  Legislature.  But  who  commissioned  Legislatures  to  sell  kndbar^n  act*  of 
foror  for  money,  as  kings  sell  titles  ?  Mr.  Forward  in  his  letter,  calls  a  charter  tb« 
actoraLegislattire,clothedwithlimitedpawers,  he  grants,  but  to  the  extent  of  thoi« 
powers  representing  the  people ;  and  he  would  be  pleasod  by  some  one's  defining 
what  is  meant  by  sovereign  power.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  says,  in  Peck's  eaM, 
tillt  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  nature  of  society  and  government  does  not 
srescribesome  limits  to  Ihe  legislative  power.  Allhougb  less  susceptible  of  dellnito 
TCftriction,  legislative  power  requires  limitation  at  least  as  much  as  Executive  or 
judicial  power;  and  it  is  a  great  desideratum  of  American  potilie*  to  teach  ov 
legislators,  many  of  whom,  especially  flieprofesnooalmembei«,ai«eitr«B»«trlM«« 
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k  their  notions  of  legiilotiTe  power,  tiiat  it  il  limited  tX  JI  Too  m«iy  suppoM 
tbey  m^  vote  u  they  will,  provided  it  is  not  motaliy  wrong.  Puna's  ■iigg;ettMHi 
IS  but  in  STBsioD  of  the  question  of  power.  The  notioa  that  >  l&w  miy  not  be  • 
contract,  becuise  called  an  act  an4  not  a  law,  tbongh  clothed  with  all  the  rormi, 
solemnities  and  eSects  of  k  law  duty  enacted,  is  a  mere  sopfa ism.  By  whose  comniit- 
■ion  do  law  makers  become  chapmen,  to  sell  privileges  for  money  in  which  they 
too  often  contrive  to  share  themselves,  or  mth  triends,  relations,  or  partisans  .'  Not 
only  is  a  charter  a  letter  of  attorney,  to  be  executed  to  the  letter,  and  infringed  by 
•very  departure  from  it ;  but  legislation  is  a  lUict  commission  also,  and  every  repre- 
•antklive,  whether  corporator  or  legislator,  who  foists  that  he  is  a  tnutee,  vioUtM 
his  trast.  Kjngs  of  England  have  sold  charten,  and  even  granted  to  otben  Uia 
power  lo  sell  tbelli,  as  they  have  sold  titles.  But  that  American  legislators  hav«  no 
luch  power,  Paine  himself  proves  in  the  following  extract  from  a  pnbbcatioD  by 
him,  dated  June  21,  1805,  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  on  thepropool 
tor  calling  a  convention  to  reform  this  Constitution : 

"  A  constitution  is  the  act  of  the  people  in  their  origtnalcharacter  of  sovereign^. 
A  goverameot  is  the  creature  of  tile  constitution ;  it  is  [H«dac«d  and  brought  into 
existence  by  it.  A  constitution  defines  and  limits  the  powvs  of  the  government 
it  creates.  It  t^lelrfore  follows  as  a  natural,  and  tllenifore  a  Ingical,  result,  that 
tile  govenunmt  exercise  of  any  power  not  authorised  by  the  constitutiOD,  is  an  as- 
sumed power  and  titerefore  illegal. 

"ThereisDoarticleintheConBlitutiouofthis  State,  nor  of  any  other  State,  that 
invests  the  Oovemment.  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the  power  of  granting  charters 
or  monopolies  of  any  Idnd ;  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  against  all  such  specuh' 
tions;  and  therefore  the  assuming  to  grant  them  is  unconstitutional,  and,  wlien 
obtained  by  bribeiy  and  comiptiou,  is  criminal.  It  is  also  contiaiy  to  the  inten- 
tSon  and  principle  of  annual  elections.  Legislatures  are  elected  annually,  not  only 
fer  the  purpose  of  giving  the  people,  in  their  elective  characteni,  the  opportunity  of 
■bowing  their  approbation  of  those  who  have  acted  right,  by  rc'electing  them,  and 
(ejecting  those  who  have  acted  vming;  but  also  fur  the  purpose  of  correcting  Uie 
wrong  (where  any  wrong  has  been  done)  of  a  former  Legislature.  But  the  veiy 
intention,  essence  and  principle  of  annual  election  would  be  destroyed,  if  any  one 
Legislature,  during  the  year  of  its  authority,  had  the  power  to  place  any  of  its  acts 
beyond  the  reach  of  succeeding  Legislatures ;  yet  this  ii  always  attempted  to  be 
done  in  those  acts  of  Legislatures  called  Charters.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  dismiss 
lagislatora  for  having  done  wrong,  if  [he  wrong  is  to  continue  on  the  authority  of 
ttiose  who  did  it !  Thus  much  for  things  that  are  wrong.  I  now  come  to  speak  of 
&ings  that  are  right,  and  may  be  necessary. 

"  Experience  shows  that  matters  will  occasionally  arise,  especially  in  a  new 
country,  that  wUl  require  the  exercise  of  a  power  dilfereuUy  i^onstituted  from  that 
frf' ordinary  legislation ;  and  therefore  there  ought  to  be  an  article  in  a  Constitution 
defining  bow  that  power  shall  be  constituted  and  exercised.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
ueftod  which  I  am  goiog  to  mention  is  the  best,  becaase  it  is  sUU  keeping  stricfly 
iritiiin  tin  limits  of  annual  elections,  maltes  no  new  appointments  necessary,  and 
oeates BO additioaal  expense.  For  example: 
*■  TbattUmattersofadiArent  quality  to  matters  of  oidiuu]' legislation — inch,  to 
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iIm  or  grsDtB  of  public  IuhIj,  acts  of  incoiporetion,  public  coutneto 
witb  individaals  or  compinies,  bajond  a  certain  unount — shBlt  be  proposed  in  one 
Lvgiilatore,  Mid  poblittacd  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  with  the  yeas  and  nkjB,  after  tbe 
second  reading,  and  in  that  state  shall  lie  over  to  be  talen  up  b;  the  lucceeding 
X^gialataie ;  that  is,  there  shall  altraya,  on  all  lueb  malten,  one  anoual  election 
ttke  place  between  the  time  of  bringing  in  the  bill  and  the  lime  of  enacting  it  into 
a  permanent  law. 

"  It  is  the  rapidity  with  which  a  self-interested  speculation  or  liand  on  the  public 
property  can  be  carried  through  within  tlie  short  spue  or  oue  session,  and  before 
tbe  people  can  be  apprised  of  it,  that  renders  il  necessary  that  a  precaution  of  this 
kind,  unless  a  better  can  he  devised,  should  be  made  an  article  of  the  ConatitulioQ. 
Had  sach  an  article  been  origicallj  in  tbe  Constilution,  the  bribeiy  and  corruptioD 
eiDployedto  seduce  and  manage  tlie  members  of  the  late  Legislature  in  the  aflkiiof 
tbe  Merchants'  Bank  could  not  have  taken  place.  It  wculd  not  hara  been  wortll 
while  to  bribe  men  to  do  what  they  had  not  the  poiverof  doing.  That  Legislature 
could  only  have  proposed,  but  not  enacted  the  law ;  and  the  election  then  ensuing 
would,  by  discarding  tbe  proposers,  have  negatived  the  proposal  without  any  iarther 
tnuble. 

"This  method  has  the  ippearanceof  doubling  the  value  and  importance  of  annual 
eiectious-  It  is  only  by  meau  of  electji>:ii  tliat  th«  mind  of  the  public  can  he  ed- 
lected  to  a  point  on  any  important  aubject;  and  as  It  is  always  the  interest  of  a 
much  gieatet  number  of  people  in  a  country  to  have  a  thing  right  than  to  have  it 
wrong,  the  public  sentiment  is  always  worth  attending  to.  It  may  sometimes  err, 
hut  never  intenlionally  and  never  long.  The  experiment  of  the  Merchants'  Bank 
shows  it  is  possible  to  bribe  a  stnall  body  of  men,  but  it  is  always  impossible  to 
bribe  a  whole  nation ;  and  therefore  to  all  legislative  matt  rs  that,  by  requiring  per- 
manency, ditTer  from  acts  of  ordinary  tegishtion,  which  are  slterable  or  rapealaU* 
■t  all  limes,  it  is  safest  that  they  pass  ihiougb  two  Legislatures,  and  that  a  general 
election  intervene  between.  The  election  will  always  bring  up  the  mind  of  tbe 
eountiT  on  any  importoLt  proposed  hill,  and  tbul  tbe  whole  State  will  be  its  own 
ooancU  of  miiion.  It  hds  already  passed  its  etia  od  the  Merchants'  Bonk  UU, 
notwilhstandiag  the  rauior  council  of  rrvision  approved  it." 

It  i*  not  my  iutention,  however,  to  lati^e  or  perplex  by  metaphysical  inquiria* 
into  the  origin  of  communities,  or  the  power  of  their  represenl^ves  to  enact 
Charters,  meaning  to  submit,  with  deferi^nce,  view*  divested  of  every  questionaUa 
assamption  or  preliminary  doubt,  in  the  plainest  way  to  commoa  undeTslandin^ 
and  therefore  I  superadd  to  all  preceding  ca:ic3S3iONS,  that  American  Legislature* 
faave  power,  without  constitutional  grant  of  it,  to  create  Charters  for  Banks;  n4iidi 
1  concede  for  argument's  sake,  yet  contend  that  a  bank  charter,  created  by  any 
American  State,  is  not  a  co:itraet  within  the  purview  of  the  ConstituUon  of  tbt 
TJnitcd  States,  or  this  State  forbidding  acts  of  stale  impairing  contracts.  That  a 
Bank  Charter  is  not  a  contract  within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution,  is  what  I 
undertake  to  provei 

Then  is  still,  however,  another  preliminary  to  b«  noticed  before  that  position  ii 
taken  up.  Bank  Charten,  as  I  have  shown,  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  all  other 
cbarten.    Mj  view  lequiru,  notonly  that  their  kinds  dxwM  be  diaeriminaM,  bvt 
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thit  their  eluMfication  >1m)  ibould  be  aomewbat  belter  fixed  Uud  it  ii  id  tba  b« 
booki  lo  which  we  mull  look  (at  moit  of  the  piUilidietl  leanitig  od  thia  tubjact 
We  ihould  piird  agaiast  technicEl  and  profeksionai  imrnwiotu,  for  lawyers,  Uka 
other  men,  btb  wedded  to  their  peculiar  revereDce.  They  seldom  define  eorpcaa- 
tioua  Bcemafely,  and  describe  only  two  cleawB,  viz:  public,  those  created  for  muni 
cipal  purposea,  such  ai  couutiei,  citiea,  Towns  and  borougha  ;  and  prirate,  such  ai 
inauruice  companieB  oi  others  for  merely  pHiste  concerns.  I  submit  that  then: 
■re  at  least  three  classes,  vli :  fiisl,  private,  such  as  tn  incorporated  hotel,  foige, 
qxany,  or  the  like,  of  which  I  believe  there  are  instances  owned  bj  individual 
uemben  of  this  Convention  ;  second,  municipal,  such  as  incorporated  cities  and 
places,  vhieh  are  public,  though  local ;  and  thiid,  political,  such  as  share  the  sove- 
reignty, among  which  I  place  banks,  because  they  share  the  sovereignly  bj 
oiaking  the  public  currency,  together  with  corporations  allowed  by  law  to  partake 
of  the  sovereignty  by  controlling  public  highways,  whether  nvera  or  roads,  «nd  ail 
other  political  corporations  whatever.  Professional  learning  surrendeii  what  Jtidee 
Story  rathei  oddly  calls  >lric%  public  corporations,  to  legislative  eantral.  Consider, 
then,  for  a  momeat  the  reason  of  that  law  which  surreodsrs  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  instance,  with  its  complicated  interests,  debts,  loans,  innumenible  coo- 
tracts,  plana,  and  future  as  well  as  present  involvements,  bye-lawi,  and  all,  to  the 
regulatioo  orrepealor  an  actof -Assembly,  while  it  deems  theCharterof  a  Bank 
making  the  circulating  medium  or  a  Slate,  pertiaps  for  thirty  States,  beyond  the 
reach  of  lel^slatioo.  Does  it«aad  to  reason  that  the  State  may  at  any  time  deatroy 
all  the  vested  interests,  and  impair,  if  not  destroy,  the  contracts,  of  a  city,  while  it 
cannot  prevent  a  bank  from  affecting  alt  the  propertjf  and  all  tlie  contracts  of  tbt 
State,  including  the  city,  by  a  substitute  for  money  .'  Is  there  any  reason  for  con- 
•tnictive  law  that  all  the  privite  interests,  held  under  a  city,  are  of  poUtical  cogni- 
lance,  but  all  the  public  power  of  a  B,uik  is  intangible  private  rwht!  In  the  true 
definition  or  the  philosophy  of  corporations,  is  a  Bank  less  a  public  concern  than  a 
dtv  >  Mr.  Hallam,  in  bis  Conititutiooal  History  of  England,  holds  that  corporate 
privileges  may  be  revoked  when  it  can  be  done  without  injuring  private  rights. 

It  is  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  says  Blackstone,  that  artificial  eidst- 
ence  is  ever  given  by  incorporatiou  to  natural  persons.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Cinnit  Court  of  Hie  United  Stales  for  the  New  Jersey  District,  oa  tbe  Camdenaod 
Amboy  Railroad  Company,  Judge  Baldwin  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  wbetherthat 
immense  private  sovereignty  is  a  public  or  a  private  corporation,  the  true  criterion  . 
being,  be  says,  whether  the  objects,  uses  and  piirpoaes  of  the  Incoiporation  are  for 
public  convenience  or  private  emolument,  and  whether  the  public  can  participate 
in  them  bf  right  or  only  by  perniis«ion.  But  so  careful  and  accurate  a  lawyer  as 
Judge  Baldwin  falls  into  a  mistake  in  classing  corporations, — public  corporations  be- 
ing, be  says,  towns,  cities,  counties,  parishes  existing  Cor  public  purposes  i  private 
craporationsbeingforBante,  insurance,  roads,  canals,  bridges,  be.  For  authority  be 
ciln  4  Whrat  864 ;  at  which  page  of  Ihat  book  is  to  be  found  Chier  Justice  Mar- 
■hall's  classification  of  corporations,  but  with  no  mentiOD  of,  or  allusion  to  Bankf 
tir  the  introdoction  of  which  Judge  Baldwin  must  have  mistaken  Judge  Btoiy  for 
Hanball,  and  the  prolession  might  take  ^m  him  as  law  what  has  no  loundation  in 
antborify,  thoagli  it  m^  be  puUiabed  m  jodicial  leDttminl.   Jodge  Stoiy,  I  be- 
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Ueve,  is  the  only  Federal  Judge  nho  hu  ever  ventured  (o  asy  that  a  bank  is  ■  pri- 
Tmte  eorporation,  in  wbicb  he  merely  repeaU  wh^  Mr.  Webster  said  at  die  bar,  no 
doubt  without  adverting  to  the  di^liuctioti  I  am  eaaaying.  Even  be  taw  iicv«r  ao 
adjudged  i  Imt  eveu  io  the  sweep  of  Iboee  large  and  radical  notioos  which  he  has 
braacbed,  this  is  one  of  the  unaupported  sayingH  for  wbicb  so  respectable  a  Judge 
may  be  ijuated  ;  to  whom  it  is  but  jualice  lo  i-e'uiark,  that  probably  his  atleutioD 
never  was  directed  to  tile  dillereoce  belweeu  municipal  and  political  corporalionSi 
both  public,  bolb  in  a  meas.ii«  partokiug  of  the  gorrreignty,  but  tile  latter  much 
BMre  than  the  former.  Judge  Baldwin,  when  throwing  banks  Idlo  the  diffinilion  of 
a  private  corporation,  does  not  mean  to  put  bimsell  in  conflict  with  iL  very  Me 
OfHoioa  pronounced  by  him  and  Jud^  Hopklnson,  tbat  "  bank  notes,  payable  to 
bearer,  lorm  the  currency  uf  the  couutry,  passing  irom  baod  to  baud  in  all  the  pur- 
suits of  liri;,  like  coin,  they  circulate  on  their  intrinsic  or  representative  value  by 
common  consent.  It  is  their  b.:iu2  a  currency  and  a  aubatilute  for  coin  that  makes 
the  dillert:uce  between  them  and  bills  of  exchimge,  promisory  notes  or  checks  on 
banks."  The  mints  io  which  such  currency  is  mide  would  hardly  be  defined  us 
private  institutions,  and  Judge  Baldwin  will  not  so  class  them  whenever  his  dis- 
chininating  uiiderstaniting  applies  itself  to  the  subject  as  its  navelly  and  impor- 
tance deserve.  1  believe  that  wben  he  looks  beyond  mere  law-bouk  dehnition  to 
the  enlargement  I  have  attempted,  of  three  instead  of  but  two  kinds  of  Charters, 
he  will  perceive  that  banka  which  are  political,  cannot  be  private,  though  not  mu- 
nicipal corporitlioiis  ;  and  that  it  does  not  follow  tbat  a  Charter  falls  within  the  class 
of  private,  brcause  it  is  not  municipal,  the  true  criterion  being,  as  Judge  Baldwin 
explains,  whether  the  objects,  uses  and  purposes  are  for  public  convenience  ocpri- 
nte  emolument. 

Hr.  Porter  also  relies  on  the  published  opinion  of  the  present  Chief  Justice, 
while  Attorney  Ganeral  of  the  United  Stales,  on  the  same  Camden  and  Auiboy 
Raidroad,  that  Charteis  for  canals  and  railroads  are  contracts.  That  opinion  made 
■nucb  sensation  from  its  imputed  denial  of  what,  without  reSeclion,  are  apt  to  be 
thought  not  only  vested  but  sacred  rights.  Its  argument  against  the  power  of  le- 
gislatures to  bind  their  successors  in  all  cases  is  coincident  with  some  of  my 
tiewB ;  and  I  feel  no  disposition  to  contnulict  Mr.  Taney's  acknowledgment,  that 
private  chajlcta  are  vested  rights  not  to  be  resumed  or  impaired.  It  is  too  well 
■elUed  to  be  disputed,  he  says,  yet  the  recency  of  federal  adjudication  and  the 
>onflicts  of  judicial  opinions  about  it,  warrant,  I  conceive,  the  propriety  of  review- 
ing and  endeavoring  to  settle  the  whole  subject.  Without  reference  to  other 
charters  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  that  bank  chartera  are  not  railroad  or  canal 
charters,  much  less  merely  private  charters.  The  letter  may  be  contracts  without 
affi>eting  my  argument  that  the  former  are  not.  The  subject  of  charters  altogether, 
whether  political,  municipal,  or  private,  has  acquired  vast  importance.  By  the 
oftcisil  docnmenlB  on  our  table  it  appears  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
property  have  b:en,  within  the  Ult  Ibrly-fiTe  years,  locked  up,  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
Ihis  modern  mtwtinalD  corporation  law,  and  thenfbre  calls  loudly  for  dispaasioneta 
ABsrican  consideration  to  aKCrtaia  what  it  was  in  its  first  Roman  state,  what  in  its 
B^liah,  Bnd  what  it  ou^t  to  be  io  its  American.  Bank  and  other  chaKers  have 
heome  an  estate  in  our  realm.    They  are,  in  effect,  perpetuated  bf  renewals,  olUn 
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obtuned  long  bcfom  the  existing  cllarter  espim.  Cbirten  are  Mdd  by  ttia  Legii- 
Imhin.  BoDOMS  ud  other  lucmlire  considentioni  are  taken  for  them,  and  a  lyt- 
tem  of  pemicioui  legislation  bas  established  the  practice  of  membera,  at  least  Indi- 
Tiduallj,  tbcmselTes,  or  their  connexions  and  partiMns,  ihaiing  in  the  gaini. 
What  may  be  called  pnblic  or  local  corruption  is  openly  and  eagerly  resorted  to  by 
memben  and  othc-s.  No  one  deenu  it  wrong  to  take  and  to  give  for  bis  county  or 
district,  aod  jobbing  in  legislation  ia  hi  eoiumon  aa  in  stocks.  Exchanges  of  local 
advantages  are  the  leven  that  move  the  whole  cammonwetJtti.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  is  unavmdable,  and  therefore  not  to  be  reprobated,  howeveTit  may  be 
T^Tctted.  Bat  I  look  to  two  gaveramental  means  of,  at  any  rate,  checking  and 
cootrolling  tbeir  eontinaanee,  which,  if  incurable,  most  render  American  legis- 
lation as  vicious  as  rojal  prerogative.  Lawa  formallj  enacted  will  be  no  better 
than  ordinaocM  isaued  by  monvcht  from  arbitral^  councils,  UDtett  restraint  be  pat 
on  the  mutual  disposition  of  legislator*  and  speculators  to  pire  and  to  gain  andne 
■dtantages  by  favored,  generally  unworthy.  Individuals.  The  most  commoD  and 
moat  injurious  of  their  contcivancps  is  a  charter,  by  which  their  designs  are  pro- 
tected from  personll  liabDity  to  law.  I  will  not  dwell,  noiv,  on  the  Sagnnt  vices 
of  this  modem  canker  of  republican  Institutions.  The  governmental  means  of  cor- 
rMtioD  are:  first,  legislotioo — rendered  the  care,  as  it  ia  the  cause,  of  the  evil,  by  a 
ftea  use  of  the  reserved  right  of  repealing  bad  grants  of  public  privileges ;  and, 
•econdly,  which  t  hope  to  see  the  most  elTectual  of  all  checks,  impartial  and  inde- 
pendent administration  of  justice  on  corporations  as  on  individuals.  Bach  admin- 
IstratloD  is  DOW  unknown  in  Pennsylvania,  and  generally  tbniughout  the  United 
States.  Tbey  are  almost  always  stronger  in  funds  and  intelligence  than  individual 
opponents  in  courts  of  justice.  They  have  the  ablest  counsel — very  elements  m 
tbey  are  considered  of  public-  iiaprovemenl  and  prosperity.  Belief  in  their  superior 
otill  ty  and  exaltation  of  their  direclon,  such  as  we  have  heard  from  nutst  of  flie  gentle- 
men of  the  bar  In  this  Convention,  puticulariy  Hr.  Scott,  Mr.  Sergeant,  Hr.  Sill,  Mr. 
porter,  and  Mr.  Merrill,  make  the  atmosphere  and  the  faith  in  which  lawyer*  lad 
jadges  live  and  thrive ;  and,  without  detraction  from  ttie  integrity  or  even  the  inde- 
pandence  of  courts  of  justice,  their  adjudications,  lilte  tboseprofesiional  prepoawa- 
■ioDi,  and  the  comnientaries  and  compilations  on  tiie  subject,  from  Chancellor  Kent 
down  to  the  humblest  retainer,  have  become  provisions  of  the  common  law,  eom- 
moD  equality  and  common  right,  to  elevate  and  sustain  the  suppoaed  benefactor* 
and  actosl  mastcra  of  tbe  State.  But  I  think  their  rwgn  ia  drairing  to  a  dose,  and 
flwt,  bepnning  with  public  opinion,  enforced  by  legislation,  a  great  barrier  agoinat 
cfaarler  power  will  be  completed  by  the  eoniti  u  tbe  most  efednal  reatorw  of  !■>- 
Uridoal  right—right  to  be  equal— yes,  to  be  anperior— to  cwpocote  privilep. 
Sach  ia  undoubtedly  the  common  law  and  the  civil  law, — the  reason,  and  as  aodiit 
will  come  (o  be  tiw  Iraraing,  of  all  law  adminitteKd.  ( The  charter  of  ■  uaa'a 
ijgfata  k  larg*  and  feee,  and  to  be  tlwtya  liberally  eoDstnied,  Charten  of  iMcr- 
porated  men  are  den^atiotia  from  mtn'a  equal  rights,  to  be  rMtrainad  to  the  lotlar 
«r  tbe  grant.  Bach  are  law  and  reason,  and  so  to  be  enpHcad.  The  Bupnaa 
Conrt  of  the  United  Statea  baa  aet  on  eiamjila  which  no  doubt  will  be  geDMnBy 
fiillowed.  Let  any  liwrer  look  into  hia  Enailiab  authoritiea,  and  ha  will  be  aatiafiad 
tbat  ehartrred  am)  pomb'nni  men  are  not hvortd  by  the  coumoo  law  ofEngluai  «t 
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bjr  Un  jndgeg  wbo  bars  wlmiiustered  it  tf  thU  Inil;  gittt  mtgittnte,  llw  lata 
Chief  JoJtiec  of  tbe  United  Klatat,  c<mld  retame  kii  place,  in  the  meridian  of  bit 
inperior  facnttleg,  be  would  beaafonraidaihiadiatingniihedBaEceMOTto.maiti' 
tain  those  ohrlous  limitatiaDa  of  corporate  power  which  all  the-  pbiloaophy  of  law 
incu}  atea,  and  which,  indeed,  ure  tbe  adjudged  docbrine  of  the  Supreme  Coort  of 
the  United  States  at  aH  timea.  Arbitrat;  English  monarchs  and  subaerrient  judge* 
violated  law  to  destroy  chaiten ;  hut  its  priaeiplei  are,  neTerthelcu,  wdl  settled 
there.  In  thii  country,  courU  af  juatice,  influenced  by  OTershadowing  cjrcum- 
(tancrs,  bave  sufiered  indiTidnal  and  public  interests  to  be  subjugated  by  chartered 
•aaociatiDna.  But  they  will  retnra,  with  chastened  public  opinion,  to  those  un- 
qneatioDable  standBidi  of  right  and  law  which  tbe  Roman  code,  and  tbe  En^iah, 
taach,  and  which,  erer  alnee  Trajan's  well  known  letter  to  Pliny,  prescribe  Iha 
ragnlation  that  whatever  a  bodj  of  men  got  by  chatter  ■  to  be  reitraiiied,  as  the 
Praneb  lay,  a«p(ed(bIaIeKrv,totheveryfaot  of  the  letter.  Numberless  abuM* 
BOW  uncooicioualy  common  with  c<H^)onlions  are  illegal,  and  must  he  lo  decreed. 
It  ii  inatructive  to  iccur  to  Hamilton's  defence  of  corponte  power :  "  a  stranga 
Ulacy  teems  to  have  crept  into  the  manner  of  tbinkiog  ud  reasoning  upati  Um 
labject,"  Mid  he  ;  "imagination  appears  to  hare  been  aunsuallybusycotieeraiagit. 
An  incorporation  seems  to  have  been  regarded  aa  some  great  independent  anhalan^ 
live  thing;  as  a  political  engine,  and  of  peculiar  magnitude  and  moment;  wlier«af  it 
is  truly  to  be  considered  a  quality,  capacity,  or  means  to  an  end."  We  have  lived  to 
feel  eorporatjons — all  thai  he  treated  as  abtuidcreeliona  of  imagination — great  inde- 
pendent lobstantive  things,  political  engines  of  peculiar  magnitude  and  moment. 
And  it  is  at  curious  as  it  is  instinctive,  that  what  JeSerson  f<Kelold  and  Hamilton 
treated  as  preposterous,  is  the  reality  of  our  present  government  by  eorpoiate  lu- 
premacy.  The  enactment  of  tans,  their  administration  by  courts  of  justice,  aad 
Uieir  execution  by  chief  magistrates,  are  all  controlled  hy  tbrae  great  independent 
snbatantive  thiaga,  polititical  engines  of  peculiar  magnitude  and  moment,  which 
at  this  DKKnent  absolutely  govern  thlt  commonwealtb  and  tbia  union  of  common- 
wealths with  more  iway  ttian  even  Its  legitimate  institutions.  EmancipatiiHi  bam 
tUt  nvay  cannot  be  ellhcted  at  once.  But  it  is  coming--coming  by  law,  by  law  to 
be  anacted,  and  by  law  to  be  admiaisteied,  by  restoring  to  the  sovereignty  what 
no  aovneignty,  whether  single  or  popular,  can  do  witbont  power,  via.  to  amtrol 
the  paaaions  and  machinationi  of  men  combined  to  osaip  it— more  rwceaaaiy  than 
power  to  control  iodividntl  pasaioni. 

I  cannot  leave  this  pait  of  my  sobject  wiQunit  Nmaiking,  ttwt  tiioac  ami- 
neat  lawyer*  whom  we  tee  the  champion*  of  chatter  luaipa&n*  an  as  blind  la 
Uietr  profenional  interests  as  they  are  deaf  lo  the  voice  of  good  bme.  Fmtune — nay 
bate — moat  be  theira  who  devote  their  talents  to  rescue  and  vindicate  individnalt 
from  charter  supremacy.  The  conrtl,  the  legislature  and  tbe  communis  muat 
cvtntaaUy  concnr  to  overthrow  an  otorpatioa  so  contrary  to  all  republican  institu- 
tions,  and  modern  tendencies  that  it  cannot  endure ;  and  the  legal  prolMsion  will  be 
great  k«eiB  in  Ibrtnne  and  in  character,  iftbey  do  notjdn  to  anppcrtth*  principles 
of  law  agaiut  the  practfeea  of  innovator*  on  ib  , 

State  incorporated  banks  (re  a  novelty  wholly  uaGnaeen  by  the  coutitBtloB* ;  a 
vast  fongna  grown  npon  ganmnant,  npan  property,  upon  Eber^  and  equality,  by 
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which  the  eommM]  welfire  it  thorojgbly  affected,  sod  the  cuireDcy,  mm*  flum  two- 
fliirds  of  .t,  engToned.  Heytr  before,  io  the  aniuli  of  juriipnideDCe,  hu  such  k 
great  puLiuc  intareet  bmn  withdnwa  Iron  the  power  of  legUUtlon  to  be  legulated 
uexcliisira  mktter  of  mere  common  law.  The  power  to  mmka  coneocjr  it  &to- 
vercign  power.  Even  gnnting  that  a  State  ma;  fona  or  depute  (nch  authority,  it 
most  have,  it  cannot  alienate,  the  right  to  regulate  and  control  it  The  l<f  iilUiTe 
power,  laja  Ratherforih,  io  hi*  lostitutet  of  Natuiti  Law,  inpUei  a  power  not  only 
of  making  laws,  but  of  altering  and  repealing  them.  A*  the  circumatuices  eithn 
of  the  State  ileelf  orofthe  several  individuali  which  compote  it,  are  chan^,  sucli 
dnimt  and  inch  dutiea,  u  might  once  he  beneficial,  may  become  nteleu,  burden' 
■ome,  or  even  hurtful.  If^  therefore,  the  legitlative  power  could  not  change  thi 
nles  which  it  pretenbea,  *o  aa  to  tuit  them  to  the  circumttaocM  of  the  body  pt^- 
lic,  and  of  the  memben  of  that  body,  it  could  not  aniwei  the  purpoiei  for  which  it 
waaettaUitbedi  it  could  not  at  all  timet  tettle  their  claias  and  their  dutiet  in  euch 
a  manner  a*  it  nisat  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  wtwle,  and  of  the  tevenl  indivi* 
dual*  which  make  up  th«t  whole.  With  thii  fandamental  doctrine  of  £n^h  le- 
gtolatioDoarowntgreet.  The  principle,  in  the  Eolith  Conatitntion,  that  the  Par- 
Uament  it  omnipotent,  doet  not  piBTul  in  the  Doited  Statea,tayB  Chancellor  Kent, 
in  hit  inatractive  commentariet,  Ukongh,  if  there  Im  do  constitutioDal  objection  to 
ft  atatota,  it  ia  with  na  aa  abtcdntely  uncontnllBble  as  Uwi  flowing  from  lovereign 
power,  under  any  other  form  of  government.  But  in  this,  and  in  all  other  coun- 
triea  where  there  ia  a  written  conatitDtioii,  deaignating  the  powers  and  duties  of  th$ 
legislative,  as  well  as  of  the  other  departments  of  the  government,  an  act  of  the 
legialatoie  may  be  void  as  against  the  conatitulioo.  Ifo  law  will  or  can  be  drawn 
in  queilion  without  appeal  to  constitutional  interdict :  an  act  repealing,  it  aa  valid 
■a  an  act  granting,  a  charter.  The  power  of  Parliament  to  aboliab  lawi  eitahlisbing 
vested  ri^tB  has  been  ererciaed  in  numerous  instancei,  from  the  repeal  of  the 
mortmain  rights  till  now,  when  the  whole  veated  interests  in  tithes  and  other  church 
proper^  are,  as  well  aa  numerous  corpontiona,  undergoing  Pailiamentuy  revoca- 
tini.  Pennaylvania  haa  repeatedly,  and  in  signal  inslancet,  exercised  the  aame 
legitlative  power.  Itball  memionoDlytboteor— fint,  the  Proprietaries'  Properly- 
aecond,  the  Cdlege  or  nniverait; of  Pennsylvania ;  third,  the  Bankof  North  Ame- 
rica, aftd  fourth,  One  Wrigtitaville,  York,  and  Oetlysbnrg  Railroad.  Of  the  firat  and 
last  I  mutt  lay  something  apecially.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  not  treatii^ 
Qie  power,  but  the  policg,  of  legislation  to  repeal  laws  granting  veated  rights.  That 
fNFwer  I  avert,  over  all  public  or  political  acta.  When  and  whether  it  ought  to  be 
•zerdaed,  it  not  Io  be  confouitded,  m  a  qiMttion  of  policy,  with  the  right  to  exercise 
it  at  all  times.  By  the  newap^Mr  report*  of  irtiat  Hi.  Meredifi  aaid  on  this  tub 
jectghestatn  that  what  he  called  veated  rights  are  held  by  stronger  obligations  than 
written  law— by  those  bonds  of  couacientioui  acknowledgment  which  an  in  every 
fcreaat  the  monitor*  of  honesty  and  integrity.  If  bedid  tayao,  the  whole  course  d1 
Bn^ish  legidatioa  and  of  the  a4judications  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Btate*  CMibadicts  his  asaertion,  and  manifests  that  what  are  commonly  called  vested 
right*,  like  othen,  if  connected  with  public  interests,  are  alwajr*  liable  to  public 
control.  If,  therefore,  that  gentleman  intended,  by  such  argument,  to  give  sny 
:e  to  the  vulgar  impeachment,  continually  repeated  by  intereated  mei^ 
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OuX  titaee  who  nonld  t«Uere  th«  State  torn  th«  burthen  of  their  pririleges  are  ene- 
niies  to  property  iind  wrong-doers,  he  impeached  all  the  refonns  of  good  gov- 
enimeDt  and  many  of  ita  judicial  aupporla.  The  doctrine  of  this  CommoDwealth, 
in  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  'T9,  for  rciumiag  the  estates  of  the  late  IVoprietoriet 
of  Peonsylvania,  isi  "Whereas  the  claima  of  the  late  Proprietary,  by  tbe  cbarter, 
caiuwt  longer  consitt  wjlh  (he  safety,  liberty  and  happiuesa  of  the  good  people  of 
Qui  ComsBonwealtb,  and  the  laie^  and  happinesi  of  the  people  ia  the  fundamental 
law  of  society,  and  it  has  been  the  practice  and  usage  ofStates,  most  celebrated  for 
freedom  and  wisdom,  to  control  and  aboliah  all  claims  of  power  and  interest  incou- 
Bstent  with  their  safety  and  welfare,  and  it  being  the  right  and  duty  of  the  repre* 
•cntatires  of  the  people  to  assume  the  direction  and  management  of  such  interest 
and  {Htqter^  aa  belongs  to  the  commonwealth,  or  was  designed  for  their  advantage ; 
be  it  tliarefbre  enacted,  that  all  and  every  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  proper^, 
elaiffi,  and  demand  of  the  beirs  and  devis;ees,  grantees  or  others  claiming  as  Pro- 
prietariea  of  Pennsylvaaia,  whereof  they  or  either  of  them  stood  seized,  or  to  which 
&ay  or  any  of  them  were  entitled,  or  which  to  them  were  decreed  to  belong,  in  or 
to  the  aoil  and  Uml  of  the  said  late  Province,  now  State,  of  Penasylvania,  or  any 
paitthereof,Iogether  witballgiantedby  thecharter.Bhall  be,  and  are  hereby,  vested 
in  the  Cominoowealth  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  citizens  there- 
of &eed  and  discharged,  and  abstikutely  acquitted,  exemptad  and  iademnified  of 
£rom  and  against  the  estate,  right  and  title  of  the  Proprietariei,  and  sut^ected  to 
a»eh  diaposal,  alienation,  conveyance,  division  and  appropriation  of  this  or  any 
Mure  legislature  of  this  Commonwealth."  The  same  legislature,  by  the  same  tnui- 
•eendant  authority,  fixing,  without  umpirage  or  ober  intervention,  the  sum  of  ino- 
Bcy  to  be  bestowed  on  the  Proprietaries,  aa  indemni^,  takes  carelo  declare,  that  it 
ft  pven  from  Uberalj^  and  grateful  recollection  of  the  enterprising  spirit  wtticb 
dJatiDguished  the  founders  of  Pennsylvania.  '  The  lands,  rents,  property  and  poa- 
Msaiona  are  all  tJcenfJoinindividuals  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  are  rested  in  the 
people  of  the  State.  The  right  thus  todiveat  is  pat  on  the  ground  of  State  neces- 
sity. No  right  in  the  divested  party  is  acknowledged  to  conflict  with  the  right  of 
file  St»te.  What  is  allowed  is  <j:  jrotia.  The  legislature  gives  what  it  thinka 
prapet.  Nor  is  it  privilege  or  corporate  JmmuDi^  that  is  taken  away,  but  private 
fiwpetij — property  which  the  State  did  not  grant  originally  or  ever  own  at  all.  In 
the  same  year  the  legislature  enacted  the  law  to  amend  and  alter  the^cbarter  of  the 
College,  confimaaM^  fo  tie  Anwtufton  and  to  Uu  amitUation  andgmtnuunt  oftAU 
CbsMMMMdZlfc,  alleging,  as  a  reason  for  such  act,  that  the  trusteea  bad  departed, 
byabye-law  concemtng  religion,  bom  the  plan  of  the  original  foundeis,. and  nar- 
rowed the  foundation  of  the  said  iostitutiou.  Having  explained,  in  a  public  letter, 
the  giovDds  of  the  legislative  repesi  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  I 
•ball  not  here  review  that  revocation  of  what  is  called  vested  right,  ^d  I  teaerve 
the  remarkable  instance  of  the  Wrightsville,  York  and  Gettysljurg  Railroad  fbr  the 
diatinct  considaiBtion  I  mean  to  give  hereafter  to  that  signal  illustration  of  the 
ri^of  aStatetoqoalifyita  grant  or  contract.  Itia  a  recent  instance  going  much 
fiuHierthanI  cani^ptove.  Oneof  themostclamoroos  in&eoreticalvindicationof 
TCctad  rights  carried  into  execution  on  that  occasion  much  more  than  the  power 
leonteBdibr.  . 

TOL.    T.    NO.   XIIL^JAHUAKT,  1839.  H  iOOQIC 
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^veral  of  the  membera  of  the  legislature  eotulMcended  to  ask  my  opiiii<»i  on 
tbil  subject,  in  compttaoce  with  vhoBC  request  I  endeavoured  to  explain,  by  &  letter 
published  in  November,  18S6,  the  difference  betweeu  propert]'  and  privilege — the 
alleged  right  in  corpotiLte  exemption  from  peraonsl  reBponsibilltj,  distinguished 
Aum  vested  right  in  individual  ownership  of  any  kind  of  property.  The  views  of 
Smilie,  Findley,  and  other  eminent  legislatora  of  Pennsylvania,  the  fathen  of  t*- 
publicanism,  were  cited  for  the  plain  distinction  between  a  legislature's  taking 
away  the  gold  and  silver,  notes  and  other  property  of  the  stockholders  of  a  bank, 
and  taking  away  their  corporate  franchises.  A  charier  is  not  property,  was  their 
■rgument,  but  n  pemut  to  sue  and  be  soed,  in  a  particniar  way,  which,  if  it  prove 
a  public  injury,  the  public  may  take  back  without  affecting  any  vested  right  ol 
property.  A  legislature,  repeaKog  a  bank  charter,  leaves  all  the  property  of  tha 
bank  untouched  to  the  stockholders,  and  takes  from  them  nothing  hut  their  c6rpo- 
rate  franchise,  which  consists  in  pennisston  to  sue  and  be  sued  impersonally — to  b* 
exempt,  personaHy,  from  all  liability  of  suit— and  in  succeision,  without  limitation 
of  time,  while  the  charter  lasts.  The  diflerence  between  sach  fnacbises,  and  tfat 
right  conTerred  by  the  Commonwealth  by  a  patent  for  land  or  in  ownership  ot  tbft 
house  or  chattel  of  an  individual,  was  demonstrated,  as  must  bemanirest;  although 
there  still,  and  always  l*ill,  remain  dtsingenuous  and  weak  defenders  of  corporal* 
privilege  to  assert  the  contrary  and  insist  on  itsidenli^nitb  property.  Sbictura, 
published  byacltiten  of  Maryland,  on  ^at  letter,  enable  me  to. reinforce  it.  I 
was  principally  induced  to  publish  by  apprehension  that  clamorous  denunciation  of 
Mr.  Dallas'  letter,  and  the  artful  abuse  of  it  by  speculating  champions  of  what  they 
vociferously  vindicate  as  vested  rights,  had  succeeded  ia  iiopressing  the  public 
with  prejudices  against  the  true  doctrine  of  property.  My  object  is  the  protectiw 
of  property  from  artiGcisI  and  disguised  depredation  upon  it  by  unequal  privilegea, 
and  the  preservation  of  public  sovereignty  also  ittviolate.  The  author  of  the 
Maryland  strictures  talis  into  the  common  mistake  of  confounding  all  chartHl, 
for  colleges,  manufactories,  hospitals,  roads,  canals,  bridges,  insurance  offices  and 
banks  ;  be  herds  them  all  together  in  utter  confusion,  with  the  conduaion  whicb, 
from  such  confusti  premises,  may  pertiaps  be  got  at.  that  the  most  inviolable  con- 
tract of  all  is  a  bank  charter.  My  letter  expressly  distinguishes  private  from  pub- 
lic corporations ;  my  argument  rests  on  that  position,  and  it  is  strange  how  a  re- 
ply to  it  should  "  take  for  granted  that  I  consider  my  theory  of  the  property  of  a 
corporation  applicable  to  every  kind,  whether  bank  or  bridge,  canal  or  college." 
My  view,  Qiroughout,  is  just  the  reverse ;  and  SDch  remarkable  misconception  ot 
it  is  as  unaccountable,  as  that  of  a  Maryland  lawyer  not  noticing  at  all  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  condemning  Maryland  and  Ohio  laws  taxing  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  when  I  cite  the  cases,  and  quote  the  very  language  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  and  the  very  judgment  of  the  court,  that  the  hank  waa  a  public 
and  not  a  private  coiporatioD.  He  also  misunderstands  the  distinction  between  the 
ancient  charters  of  freedom,  and  modem,  particularly  American,  charters  of  per- 
sonal privilege.  Those  of  the  middle  ages  conferred,  he  thinks,  moaop<Jies  be- 
cause they  granted  peculiar  privileges  to  be  free  from  common  restreiots,  such  a* 
exclusive  right  to  carry  on  particular  branches  oftrade,  or  certain  manufactures  or 
Laudicrafli ;  assmptioa  from  taxea  or  services  required  of  the  rest  of  a  eommunity. 
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and  from  persona]  service  innsr.  These.wbiehlqnotedMr.FindlejaiKiMr.  Smilie 
4br  deemiog  gacred,  the  author  of  the  ttrielurea  says  are  novr  the  only  privilege! 
which  are  not  bo.  We  have  changed  all  that,  aaya  he,  flippantly,  since  the  Dart- 
siouth  College  eaoe,  aad  the  legidatures  liave  a  tight  to  c  iit  anil  caive  as  thefplease 
-what  your  forerathers  of  jepnUicaiuam  heJi)  sacred.  The  rcvolntioiiB^  effect  of  the 
Dartmouth  College  case  Is  not  oquiltothis  gentleman's  appreheniion  of  it;  the 
wry  issue  between  us  is,  that  I  deny  the  pMver  which  he  concedes,  wiQiont  reserre, 
toAmericaalegislaturea.to  cut  and  Cttreeitliar  public  rights  01  private  property  as 
Ihey  please.  Their  pleasare  is  no  right  They  have  no  right  to  give  to  individuab 
what  is  common  property;  and  they  are  too  apt,  under  the  guidance  of  off-hand 
aiolateis  of  social  aad  political  rigtit,  to  misconceive  tllogetber  what  private  pro- 
perty is — Ae  n^l  OKd  legitimate  meaning,  use,  and  appmpriatioD  of  property.  I 
hold  the  right  of  property  sacred,  coeval  Mid  coetemal  with  Uie  social  state,  if  it 
did  not  precede  it;  and  the  artiAcial  contrivance  by  legialatiDn,  to  change  its  ten- 
ure to  tha  advantageofoneandOiedisadyanta^ofanotheriOrof  one  class  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  another,  isdouhtliil,  if  not  false  assumption  of  legislative  right.  Mo- 
nqwliea,  perpetuities,  castes  and  titles  of  nohility,  will  not  be  contended  for  l>yany 
American.  Prrvilegea  to  levy  imposts  and  duties,  not  for  public  ends,  but  particular 
«moliiineot,ortoaiiminister  justice  according  to  regulations  pecuL'ar  to  a  few  bene- 
ficiaries, are  conceded  by  the  Maryland  i^Dtleban  himself,  while  he  considers  it 
even  comic  to  discriminate  between  the  right,  by  Amerieao  institutions,  for  all 
men,  according  to  every  bill  of  rights,  to  be  equal  in  the  means  of  acquiring,  pos- 
lesiuig  and  transmiltiiig  property,  and  the  arbitraif  permission  of  okl  limes,  by 
fecial  leave,  to  afewfreedmea  ta  follow  what  livelihood  the;  liked.  In  his  theory 
it  is  a  sacred  contract  for  a  few  men  incorporated  U  moke  currency  for  the  public, 
jrbich  DO  State  .can  interfere  with,  when  granted  by  charter,  Itecause  such  privi- 
lege is  the  properiyof  the  corporators.  But  the  right  of  Any  number  of  men,  io- 
eorporaled  in  a  town,  to  follonsuch  callings  as  they  prefer,  a  ay  be  cut  andcarvrd 
•■  legiilatois  please.  I  feel  too  much  reverence  for  the  sacred  right  of  property  to 
cut  and  carve  thus.  Industry  is  ptoper^.  A  man's  etiuing,  by  l&bor,  is  proper^ 
as  sacred  as  bis  profits  from  bank  stock.  The  Axial  edificestands  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  property.  To  protect  proper^  Isom  falsa  and  nneqnal  privileges — privileges 
to  hold  it  exempt  from  exposure  to  the  commoo  liabilities  of  properiy — to  protect 
proper^  from  aUinfringemenbis  what  I  contend  for.  This  gentleman,  who  cannot 
-comprehend,  but  confounds,  the  striking  difference  between  charters  of  old  and  re- 
deem eaTp<»ationi,UkewiBeloBMhunMlfamong  the  metaphysics  of  monopolies,  snd 
.win  not  perceive  nhothe  charter  of  a  bank  is  derogatory  to  common  right.  By 
.tnitiing  his  attention  to  the  pIaiD,niatterof£ict,thai£imeriy  freedbm  was  aprivi- 
lege.whereas  now  privilege.  l^chBrtertosameiinflicts  unjust  inequality  on  othet*— 
that  to  b«  exempt,  in  slock,  from  personal  4uitis  above  equality  with  the  rest  of 
yoorfellow-citizenB — perbape  the  citizen«f  Maryland  may  discover,  that  equally, 
■liidi  vtas  a  privilege  of  old,  is  itbw  the  common  right  derogated  from  by  charter. 
Freedom  is  no  longer  a  privilege,  but  ctmimou  right.  He  might  have  learned  from 
,'  Snriu,  in  the  very  speech  he  quotes,  that  the  gnat  charters,  as  Buik»  calls  them, 
Xtbe  Miyrutraimi  power,  wlule  modern  charters  cfMts  it  Not  onlylo,  biU 
fower,  by  i>rin%*t  whicb..siBCe-the  American  Bill  of  Ri^ts  became  [Mvt.of;a|l 
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constitutiDiis,  is  contrary  to  connnoti  cigbL  The  diatiaction  between  ancieut  anil 
modeni  chaitert  thus  appears,  together  vith  the  JerogatioQ  frooi  cominoD  right 
which  a  modern  chartec  Tonchsafea,  to  Qie  prejndice  ef  all  those  who  a^  not  privi- 
leged hy  charter.  It  wa*  the  boast  of  Napoleon  that  he  eitabllKbed  equality,  with- 
out nhich  his  enconxiasts  insisted  that  liberty  cannot  be.  Liberty  feigns  la  thia 
eoanliy  to  a  degree  he  could  hardly  conceive  of;  bat  eqqality  in  the  acqtusitiott, 
disposal  and  transmiiuotT  of  properly  is  becomioff  extinct  by  laws  more  desttne- 
tive  to  property  than  the  most  radical  or  agnrian  enemies  to  its  tenures,  if  then 
■re  any,  can  daaire.  With  peiwiw  perActfy  free,  our  propet^  is  much  of  it  heM 
by  unequal  titles  mora  uDjost  tbaa  tbt  niet  of  primogeuitiue  and  CQtaila.  'Hie' 
lame  lirdy  citiwD  of  Mai^uid  inrista  that  if,  bj  priTilega,  I  mean  that  attrflrata 
orqaali^  by  which  any  coipontionperfiKtns  its  proper  fuDetionB,ud  besoppoaei 
I  can  mean  nothing  el«e,  then  he  entirely  denies  any  rindow  of  ri^t  in  a  legiala- 
ture  to  destroy  it,  for  it  is  u  much  proper^  as  money  in  the  vmait.  The  corpo- 
rate franchise,  quality  or  pririlege  is  a  right — a  vested  right— saya  this  sarcastic  ad- 
vocate, in  the  phrase  of  tte  faebthexs  of  republicanism,  and,  according  to  the 
meaning  of  that  phraw,  a  sacred  right — it  is  property,  to  all  intents,  within  tha 
protection  of  the  l»w.  He  Ibenfecapitalates,  careAilly,  all  e^irporate  franchises 
nicept  that  particolar  one  whidi  I  eqiecially  denounce  aaunjustprivilege,  heldhj 
no  vested  right,  viz :  eiemptioD  from  pcraonal  ivtpooalbility  for  corporate  pro- 
perty, and  triumphantly  closes  his  strictures  by  saying:  "I  will  not  dtacoM,  fur- 
ther, whether  a  charter  is  a  contract — I  think  it  beyond  discussion — but  I  will 
pause  to  inquire  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  you  ihonld  assume  a  doubt  that  a  bank 
charier  is  not  a  contract."  He  had  net  discussed  it  at  all :  it  was  beyond  his  dia- 
cuision :  and  when  he  pauses  to  icquira  how  it  ma*  to  pass  that  1  donbt  why  n 
bank  charter  is  not  a  contract,  his  whole  force,  never  noticing  the  two  solemn 
judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  baoki  are  public  institn- 
tions,  consists  of  a  citation  of  one  of  Jndge  Story'i  solitary  dicta,  in  his  foro- 
rite  Dartmouth  College  c«m,  that  a  bank  is  a  private  corporation,  emblazoned 
in  italics,  capitals  and  all  the  brilHanej'  ofthe  art  of  printing.  This  candid  antago- 
nist, contemning  the  whole  inventory  of  my  propositions,  by  an  eastem  figure,  •• 
without  even  an  islet  of  orthodoxy,  falso  dnly  italicised,)  in-  a  waste  of  iieresj 
and  schism,  evidently  did  not  choose  to  confront  the  radical  differences  between 
pubUc  and  private  charters ;  between  chaiten  of  peraoud  ft«edom  and  cbartei*  of 
corporate  property,  or  between  the  corporate  franchise  of  suit  and  the  privilege  of 
penonal  exemption  from  suit  at  all  for  incorporated  property.  Such  stricturoi  do 
not  even  approach  the  question,  bnt  expend  thenuetves  in  tropes  on  mistaken  pre- 
nUei.  Property  is  a  ri^t,  vested  in  an  individual,  which  legislation  cannot  take 
sway,  for  another  individnd,  nor  for  public  use,  without  equivalent.  In  this  cmu- 
liy  the  means  of  acquiring,  holding  and  transmitting  property  are  equal  to  all ;  nft- 
nopolieaand  psrpetuitiesareiDegal,  so  sre  privileges.  When,  tiierereforo,  legia- 
lation  renden  these  measures  unequal,  by  ine<HpantiBg  individoals  exempt  fron 
eammoD  liabilities,  it  violates  0ie  first  principle  of  equality  in  proper^.  And 
vrtien  it  does  so  by  anthoriring  privileged  individuals,  as  a  hank,  tn  make  currency, 
Jtmoreover  grants  what  belongs  to  the  public.  Should  the  puUie  resume  flMt  pri- 
nt^ withMt  taking  tba  chattels  of  the  bank,  it  aflbcti  no  property,  impainB* 
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contract,  infringeB  do  right,  but  it  reiuoes  a  priTilege  merely,  in  derogation 
«o»iunon  right,  the  gnat  of  vhich  ia  of  quMtionable  power,  the  reromptian  of 
irikich,  if  politic^  it  unqaettionBbly  antborixed. 

Uy  MuyUnd  sntagoaiat  is  especially  oOeDded  at  my  haiing  said,  that  perhapf, 
in  retciiiding  a  baak  charter,  tie  boaus,  if  any  paid  for  if,  shotild  be  restored ; 
Mbieh  poor  perhap*  he  denooBcei,  as  a  matched  caaniit,  tnine  down  by  the  load 
«f  aim  I  bare  heaped  upon  his  ehonldera,  attd  vaiply  endeavooring  to  look  with  an 
hoDcat  laca  upon  the  crowd  of  astonished  and  indignant  Gonteinnen  of  his  shabby 
«fice ;  tropes  and  netafdtan  more  figiuative  than  atgamentattve.  In  plain  Eng- 
liA,  how  stands  naaon  and  the  argnmeiit  on  this,  which  by  the  mtich  abused  ptr- 
iofM  I  acknowledge  debalsaUe,  graand?  Ooremor  Ritner's  late  message,  has  re- 
ti«ved  mc  from  much  of  the  argument,  since  be  condemns  Uie  impolicy  of  bank 
boiMiMs-^whicb  proposition  I  have  long  contended  for, — till  latterly,  I  confesa,  with 
■at  mucb  countenance.  The  Maryland  philippic  sapcoses  the  question  aettled. 
It  tbfi  magnitude  of  this  price  of  privilege !  The  value  of  the  right,  which  I 
Ikink  (ha  saya)  too  insi^fioant  to  he  called  property,  and  too  unBubatantial  to  b« 
•■titled  to  the  proteelion  of  coarts,  ia,  according  to  hii  reckoning,  neariy  liz  mil> 
Ibna  of  dollai* ;  which  in  his  estimate  ie  overwfaeliBin^y  coneltitive  that  it  is  not 
cmlj  pn^rty,  but  a  great  deal  of  it ;  and  a  great  deal  of  property  he  concludes, 
Most  be  held  by  some  ri^t.  It  ia  not  becauM  the  price  was  iniigniGraBt  or  un- 
nbatantial,  that  I  donbled  the  claim  of  a  bank  bonnl  to  teimboisement.  Bnt  I  wilt 
BMet  my  taet^yaicalanailantonhisown  grOnnd.  Politieal economy admonisbea 
0f»a  the  Oovemor  himself,  that  for  the  Slate  of  Penuaylvania  to  part  with'a  large 
paction  of  its  sovereign  power  to  a  few  ineorpimUed  individuals,  in  eschanc^e  for 
■eme  of  their  credit  given  in  return,  is  a  very  poor  exchange  for  the  State,  a  bad 
bargain  by  which  it  actually  gels  obttiing,  and  gives  a  fraat  deal — what  perhaps  it 
«wnot  part  with  at  all.  The  six  millions  which  our  Maiykod  arithmetician  reck- 
«■•  so  lai^  a  pries  and  value,  cost  flie  bank  but  a  &w  doUan  worth  of  paper  and 
lanqiUaek,  impressed  with  the  connterieit  seignorage  of  bank  credit,  for  which 
paltry  thing  the  Btate  gave  the  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite  of  its  sovereignty. 
Itii  high  time,  that  the  whole  community  should  ^precUte  the  prepoaterous  and 
pernicious  delusion  of  a  Slate  escbanging  its  credit  for  that  of  forty  or  fifly  of  ill 
dIUens,  ebarleted  to  substitute  their  credit  for  money.  So  much  in  brief,  for  the 
politiea]  economy  of  the  bonus  doctrine.  But  this  is  not  all :  there  is  moreover,  a 
pnUem  ilf  finance  to  be  solved.  In  allmy  views  of  this  subject,  I  have  studied  to 
keep  dear  of  those  personifications  and  appeals  that  excite  passion  and  disturb 
jndgment.  My  aim  is  to  trrat  fairly  a  high  eoaatltalional  and  fundamental  topic ; 
not  to  shew  that  the  only  bank  in  Pennsylvania  whose  charter  is  not  revocsMe  in 
lis  tenure,  ought  to  be  revoked.  That  I  leave  to  others,  if  so  iodiaed.  I  have 
never  denied  that  some  large  State  banking  institution,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bank 
df  the  United  States,  may  bave  been  Judicious,  andeven  necessary,  In  the  habits  of 

be  community ;  as  I  have  always  believed  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  might, 
■td  would  be  so  DOW,  ^t  for  what,  with  dsfareoce  to  other  judgments,  I  thought 
injudicious  means  of  obtaining  a  recharter.  But  I  have  abundant  materials  care- 
filBy  cooetructed  of  simple  aiithmetic .  and  unanswerable  proof,  that  the  finances  of 
FsBMylvaua  are  large  lufibrers  by  the  ignoraiice  of  the  short-sigbted  donors  of 
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what  wai  exchaDged  for  the  six  miliionB,  sud  to  have  been  got  in  a  bonus.  Giant' 
>»g,  aa  I  now  do,  for  the  aigoment,  that  the  ax  milliong  were  paid  in  money,  aw) 
not  in  depreciated  credit,  it  ia  etiit  pi^rrectly  demonstrable,  that  thn  boum  coats  (he 
Slate  much  more  thiia  it  has  or  eau  come  to,  Aa  I  mean  to  dwell  ou  this  demon- 
stration, 1  will  not  do  mere  titan  simply  taj  down  the  proposition,  that  what  thtf 
Bank  of  the'  United  States  gave  the  State,  and  is  to  give,  for  a  charter,  (counting 
the  hoDtis  iogood  money)  is  nevertheless  nogaiD,  but  a  Urge  loss  totiie  Slate,  bf 
the  vast  increaia  of  expenditure  and  debt,  that  bonusopened.  It  Wat  Pandora** 
box  for  Pennsylvania.  Thirdly,  it  was  not  however  either  the  economical  or  th» 
anthmetical  view  of  the  subject  that  induced  my  perhapt  against  the  boons,  but 
the  plain  and  positive  law  of  the  matter.  I  doubt  ihe  conlrad  obligation.  A  bo- 
nus is  a  sort  of  fee  or  gill  like  a  lawyer's,  bestowed  arbitrarily  for  a  service  of  in- 
appreciable valne  not  reducible  (o  computatioi],  not  a  price  fai  be  the  mbject  of  » 
legal  demand,  but  a  donation  oeither  demandable  nor  recoverable  by  law.  Oncv 
given,  it  cannot  be  reclaimed.  It  reata  with  the  donee  in  mere  honor  and  policy,  . 
Whetherlo  take  it  all,  or  to  restore  it  altogotheror  inpart.ona  change  of  cfrcnm* 
stances,  as  it  reated  with  the  donor  whether  to  give  it.  I  question  the  legislative 
light  to  sell  a  chartec  or  any  other  advantage.  Kings  have  sold  titles  of  nobili^ — 
I  know  of  no  authority  by  which  an  American  I e^alature  can  sell «  bank  charter  for 
a  bonus.  The  pernicious  imponcy  of  the  system  has  become  continually  more 
flagrant.  Formerly  internal  improvements  and  even  churches  were  constracted'bf 
lottery  grants  bylegislaCion.  But  the  practice  haa  ceased  with  universal  reproba- 
tion ;  as  the  corrupt  and  coatly  schemes  of  bank  bonnssa  soon  will.  A  State,  lika 
an  iodividua],  should  preserve  its  faith  inviolate,  and  make  aacrilices  of  money  ra- 
ther Qian  lose  credit  and  chaiacter:  and  in  repeding  a  bank  charter  the  highest 
obligafion  <>[  State  honor  and  policy  enjoin  punetiliona  fullilment  of  all  their 
mere  expectations.  But  it  ia  jio  contract  or  engagement  of  which  the  obligation 
may  be  impaired,  i»  which  courts  of  justice  can  enforce.  It  is  altogether  matter 
of  sound  policy  resting  in  the  discretton,  wisdom,  and  virtue  rrf"  legislatois,  who  ara 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  their  onu  but  public  money,  vrith  which  they  reim- 
burse, if  they  do,  a  bonus  improvldently,  or  peih^s  fraudently,  taken  by  unwise 
piedaeessora. 

Thus,  whetherwe  consider  economy,  arithmetic,  or  law,  prriu^  with  an  honeat 
&ee  looks  from  their  tripod,  on  his  assailant  dismounted  and  thrown  on  t~  maa 
islet  of  mistake,  witii  only  his  Iliad  of  shabby  strictures  to  hide  among,  quo  cungv* 
nomiiw  gaiidiat. 

The  citizen  of  Maryland  agrees  Uiat  the  grant  of  a  corporate  &anchiae  implie* 
the  deliberate  assent  of  the  Legislature  to  the  wisdom  and  soand  policy  of  the 
grant.  "A  Legislature  has  no  right — Ispeakin  a  moral  sense — to  pass  any  act  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  It  mnat  be  presumed,  therefore,  in  all  cases.  Hat 
sufficient  political  inducements — sonw  clear  conviction  of  public  advantage  result- 
ing from  the  act— to  determioe  the  Legislature  to  make  the  grant."  Wow  ttiis  pre- 
sumption of  political  inducement  is  seldom  true  even  as  a  presumption,  and  public 
advantage  hardly  Q9ed  as  a  pretext,  the  avowed  object  being  individual  exemp- 
tion from  common  liability. 

I  am  beholden  to  the  Maryland  strictores  for  also  adopting  my  elassificatioa  of 
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tiiutnB  and  reasons  for  it.  "  Chorten  Us  citie*  md  towns,"  he  aays,  "  ue  purely 
political  ctKporations,  and  do  not  include  tlie  idea  of  cootnct  The  parties  on  both 
•Ldes  are  the  pubLc,  in  these  corpontions ;  and  being  erected  solely  Tot  the  better 
cdministration  of  government,  they  are  at  aU  times  Bubject  to  the  modification  at 
IllB  will  ol  the  supreme  outhoiity.*'  Bnt  according  to  his  own  presumption,  thtf 
politiccl  inducements  and  public  adrantagea  are  indispensable  to  the  legislative 
right  or  power  to  giant  charisra,  coupled  with  the  Ikct  that  bants  make  mo«t  of  the 
public  cnrreDC}',  and  regulate  the  valne  of  all  lahor  and  the  price  of  all  property,  it 
ii  clcB'  that  they  are  political  institutions.  Tbe  party  receiving  the  charter  acts  for 
Oe  pnbfic,  as  much  as  the  party  granting  it  The  mixture  of  some  private  iotereat 
od  gain  does  not  change  this  state  of  things,  because  the  pnBUc  intn^st  predomi- 
nates, and  it  is  a  unireisal  principle  of  all  politics  oad  all  jurisprudence,  tttetwhen- 
OTer  public  and  private  interests  Me  blended,  the  public  "^  par^ount. 

The  whole  question  lies  in  a  reij  Harrow  compass— in  one  word :  and  be  it  re- 
tnembered  tiiat  the  burthen  of  pioef  dote  sot  rest  on  me.  It-  Is  for  the  citizen  of 
Haiyland  to  shew,  if  he  or  his  like  can,  fltatbank  charters  are  private  contracts,  or 
bank  hoauset  public  gains.  I  deny  tbe  one  and  qoestku  the  other ;  but  the  bur- 
tten  of  demonstration  does  not  rest  on  me.  By  no  meens, — those  who  affirm  that 
hank  charteis  are  constitutional  contracts,  are  to  shew  it  14iey  are  to  demonstrate 
wtiat,  however  taken  for  granted,  has  never  yet  been  adjudicated,  or  hardly  assum- 
ed by  any  court,  and  contradicts  the  whole  impression  of  English,  American  abd 
eomraon  understanding.  Not  only  so,  but  all  doubt,  even  doubt,  resolves  itself 
into  decision,  against  those  nlio  would  condemn  a  law  ss  contrary  to  the  supreme 
law  of  tbe  Constitation  of  the  United  States.  Judges,  particularly  Cbase,  Mar-  ' 
dull.  Washington,  Tilghman  and  Shippen,  have  expressed  themselves  most  poiot- 
odly  to  this  effect  JmisdictioQ  to  binul  laws  is  an  awfiil  power,  said  Judge  Ire- 
dell. Jndge  Chase  said  if  he  teer  exercUed  it,  he  would  not  decide  any  law  to  be 
rnd,  tmt  in  a  very  clear  case.  I  believe  that  he  meant  such  an  indabitable  error, 
m  would  induce  even  an  English  Judge  to  declare  even  an  act  of  Psrliajnent  void. 
Bat  grant  Biat  he  did  not,  and  conceding  without  grudging  the  judicial  power  to 
■nnni  lavs  as  unconstitutionBl,  it  is  yielded  by  all  judges  that  such  an  extremity 
requires  ■  case  of  flie  clearest  necessity.  After  strongly  asserting  the  duty  of  a 
Judge  to  declare  an  act  of  Assembly  void,  when  convinced  beyond  doubt  that  it 
WIS  passed  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States,  or  file  State, 
^Ighman  adds,  that,  nevertheless,  the  utmost  deference  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  the 
legislature,  so  great  indeed,  that  a  judge  would  be  unpardonable,  who  in  a  donbt- 
fbl  case,  should  declare  a  law  to  be  void. 

With  snch  judidal  authority,  I  hold  my  position  firmly,  that  if  it  be  doubtful, 
whelbecbank  charters  are  constitotional  contracts,  they  are  not  such  contracts, 
■imply  because  to  doabt,  is^to  be  resolved. 

Thus  with  the  (bur  legislative  precedfnts  I  have  mentioned,  the  Proprietaries, 
Bie  University,  the  Bank  of  tforth  America,  and  the  Gettysburg  road,  of  repeal  at 
laws  granting  vested  rights,  I  may  assume  that  the  power  and  tbe  practice  of  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  are  unquestionable,  from  fint  to  last,  to  revoke  grants 
by  law,  to  divest  vested  rights,  whenever  public  necessity  requires  it,  and  that  it 
hu  never  deemed  it  unjust  to  consult  great  public  interests  on  principles  of  la^ 
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and  judicious  policy.    Unless  the  ConstitutioiiB  of  Ibe  Btate  tad  the  United  State* 
forbid  Buch  legidatjonj  as  impuring  contract,  there  is  do  interdict  upon  it. 

Thus  having  shewn  unquestionablj',  that  the  judicial  power  to  declare  laws  void 
u  contrary  to  constitutions,  is  an  extreme  jurisdictioQ,  neier  to  be  exercised  bat 
inveryclearcases,  loowcast  on  those  auertisgit,  the  burthen  of  affirming  that  the 
charter  of  a  banlc  is  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  our  con- 
■titutionB.  It  cannot  be  done.  Affirming  the  uegatiTe.lsbaJJDow  talce  upthebuT< 
then  of  proof  without  dwelling  on  the  difference  between  the  Consiitaticai  of  the 
United  States,  which  adds  the  rezed  woid  tMigation,  to  that  of  BoniTod,  u  lued  in 
llie  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  We  Imow  l>ow  lamentably  the  Supreme  Coart 
•f  the  United  States  were  divided  and  exercised  by  this  appaientlf  sl^^t  diflbreoce 
of  a  mera  woid.  But  I  shall  attempt  no  advantage  fiom  it,  although  the  oinissioB 
of  the  word  oUigatum  in  our  Constitution,  makes  for  my  argumeat,  I  an  contest 
to  do  without  it.  The  fact  is,  and  it  is  ■  stning  fact,  that  the  courts  of  PeDnsjI*a- 
nia  have  never  n^udged  any  law  of  Pennsylvaaia  to  be  contniy  to  the  Cousfitu- 
tioo  of  Pennsylvania,  (ibr  Uie  case  of  the  £beDabarg  road,  in  the  itd  vdume  of  tb* 
Pennsylvania  Reports,  forms  no  exception;)  nor  hu  the  Supreme  Court  of  1^ 
United  States  ever  adjudged  an  act  of  Congress  to  be  conttaiy  to  the  Constitutiaix 
«f  the  United  States.  In  Pennsylvania  I  etaDdnpoD  arock.  Not  only  has  neither 
tegislatimi  oor  a4judicatiao  evei  deemed  a  law  a  contract  \  but  further,  tka 
judgment  of  no  court  of  this  State  stactioni  the  assumption  that  a  law  can  b« 
judicially  annulled,  as  impairii^  some  other  law  importing  a  contnct  within  the 
Conslitntion.  These  are  persoaiive  premises.  The  courts  of  justice  of  our  own 
State,  by  at  least  significant  silence  and  inaction,  aie  abettors,  while  its  L^slaton 
hy  repealed  sad  unquestionable  acta,  has  always  exercised  the  power  I  assert,  and 
much  greater  power  than  I  assert,  over  what  are  called  vested  rights- 
Going  beyond  the  confines  of  mere  piofessioogil  impression,  founded  on  no  au- 
thority, let  us  inquire  of  philosophy,  of  the  best  foreign  sources  of  inibrmatiou, 
of  coDunon  parlance  and  common  sense — trtiather  a  law  is  a  contract.'  Was  it 
ever  so  considered  ?  Do  they  think  so  in  England  ?  in  Prance  i  at  present  ?  did  an-- 
tiquily  i  What  reason  has  Judge  Story,  or  any  other  bold  asserter  of  each  a  nov- 
elty, tor  venturing  to  say  so }  Why  is  a  charter  a  contract  ?  Without  regard 
to  the  sovereign^  it  shares,  why  ja  a  bank  chartar,  why  is  any  law,  held  a 
contract  with  the  State,  subject  to  jadieial  control  >  Why  is  the  great  power 
of  a  community  exercised  in  the  enactment  of  a  law,  to  be  reduced  to  (he  level 
of  a  private  agreement,  and  construed,  regotated,  or  annulled  accordingly? 
Blackstone,  to  whom  I  prefer  referring,  because  from  a  random  word  or  two  of  hi*, 
in  a  parenthesis.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  prevailed  on  by  Judge  Story  ts 
infer  all  ttiis  immense  result,  defines  law  to  be  something jrrdfrtAnl,  and  prescri- 
bed by  a  nptrior,  which  ammatkdt,  and  mostly  with  ptnal  sanction,  what  is  to  ba 
dooe  or  not  done.  There  is  no  contract  to  this,  no  equality,  no  consideration,  no 
agreement,  such  as  Biackstone  defines  a  contract.  All  his  instances  of  contracts, 
obviously  contemplate  individuals ;  he  mentions  A  and  B,  as  the  parties  to  a  con- 
tracL  He  has  no  idea  of  an  act  of  state.  It  is  palpalle,  that  a  law  is  not  in  hit 
mind  at  all.  In  both  bis  diiGnitionB,  that  of  a  law  and  that  of  a  contract,  he  shews 
beyond  doubt,  that  he  consider*  the  one  a  public  and  sovereign  act,  the  other  an  in. 
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diTidoal  transaction.  To  the  nme  eSeet,  mt^  Kutberiwth  be  cited.  "AUw,"lw 
ujs,  "  U  a  rate  to  which  men  are  obliged  to  Make  tlieir  moial  actioiii  coDfortDi- 
hie."  And  "sucb  acti  of  mankind  u  produce  a  mutual  obUgatioo,  and  copse- 
qnentlj,  a  mutual  claim  ob  Uie  parties  concerned  on  both  aidea,  are  contracts." 
A^n,  lie  adds,  "when  we  consider  only  the  general  notion  of  a  law,  there  ap- 
peals to  be  a  plain  difference  between  poaitiiTe  laws  and  compacts.  A  compact 
is  an  act  of  two  or  more  perBons,  which  produces  an  obligation  upon  those  who 
Hake  themselTcs  pardeato  it,  by  their  own  immediate  or  direct  coBMot-  A 
kw  is  an  act  of  a  superior,  which  obli|^  all,  who  are  under  bis  autliorl^,  as  to 
m  they  aie  concerned  in-  the  matter  of  the  law,  and  as  far  as  the  legislator  baa  in- 
tnded  to  oblige  them ;  whether  they  iminediately  and  directly  conaeut  or  not." 
Tbese  doctrines  &om  indisputable  autboiities  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Eren  Hanball 
Inmaeir,  in  the  very  ratiocioatioa  of  deducing  a  law  to  be  a  contract,  by  means  «f 
m  i&ttocuit  woM  in  BlaeksloiM,  cannot  help  saying  that  one  of  the  jxiWtu  to  the 
amtract  ha  eoutructs  from  a  law,  were  individaaU  whom  he  names — Jamea  Ouon 
■nd  othaia.  The  civil  code  of  ttie  State  of  Louisiana  drawn  with  gnat  care  and 
fseciaion,  with  rafcrr  oce  to  the  best  audkMities,  defines  law  to  be  a  solemn  declaim- 
fion  of  legialatire  will.  Law  eonunands,  permits,  forlNds,  annonnces  rewatds  and 
panishments,  makes  general  dispoaJtionB  not  for  particnlar  instances,  but  for  what 
If  cf  common  oecimence.  A  law  prescribes  for  the  future  only,  can  have  no  n- 
Iraapective  operation,  nor  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

This  definitioD  of  law,  referring,  among  other  autboritiea,  to  tite  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  evidently  contemplatee  private  contracts  be- 
tween individual  parties,  and  excludes,  l>ath  in  its  terms  and  apirit,  all  idea  of  an 
■ct  of  a  State,  or  law  itself,  thus  defined,  being  a  contract. 

To  Madison's  explanation  in  the  Federalist,  and  Lutber  Martin's  and  otben,  for 
wliicb  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  my  letter -of  IS86,  all  proving  that  the  constitutional 
pn^iibltion  applies  to  private  contracts,  between  man  and  man,  and  not  lo  Uws,  or 
■hat  have  been  coDstnied  to  be  contracts  between  States  and  men,  let  me  ttwe  add. 
Judge  Story's  note  to  theSSd  chapter,  page  )17,  of  theSd  Voluauof  his  Coramen- 
taries  OD  the  Constitutioii,  wtuch  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution,  some  of  the  prdhihitory  clauses  wertt 
not  inserted ;  and  particulariy,  the  last  clause,  probibitii^  a  BUte  to  paas  any  bill 
«f  attainder,  ex  post  &cto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Th* 
former  part  was  inserted  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against  three.  The  latter  wai 
inserted  in  the  revised  diafl  of  the  Constitution,  and  adopted,  at  the  dose  of  the 
Convention,  frtiether  with,  or  without  oppoeition,  does  not  appear.  It  was  proba- 
bly sug^ited  by  the  clause  in  the  Ordinance  of  IT8T,  (Art.  2,)  which  declared 
,  '  (hat  00  law  ought  to  be  made,  &£.  that  shall  interfere  with,  or  aAect  prisaU  con- 
faactsorengagemente.tKMia  fide,  and  wiflioat  fraud,  previously  fbmed,.'  "  By  ttiU 
Dots,  Judge  Story  would  seem  to  agree  to  the  original  design  of  the  clause,  iti 
mtaitiag  as  contrad  Istiuguishable  from  the  consb-udibn  he  has  since  been  mainly  in- 
•tnimeatal  in  putting  on  it  > 

An  intelligent  foreigner,  M.  da  Tocqueville,  lays  of  this  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, this  power  appears  lo  me  to  attack  more  deeply  than  all  the  rest,  the  aove- 
nigi)^  of  (he  States.    I  pat  the  qusstioD  to  a  respectable  Italian  lawyer  now  in 
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thb  comiCrf,  whether  &  law  can  be  dMmed  a  contract,  to  nhich  he  at  ODce  replied 
in  the  negative.  A  eoDtract  without  Individual  parties  to  it,  is  not  a  eonunon 
idea.  A  State  coDtractiDg  ia  an  unusaal  thing :  and  a  State  contractiog  by  general 
law,  having-none  of  the  ordiiiai7  tleatiiresof  a  contnct,  is,  I  believe,  what  was  sd- 
dom  if  ever  thought  of;  till  a  law  of  Georgia  was  ao  considered  by  Marshall,  on  tht 
■Question  of  Mr.  Stoiy,  under  peculiar  circuDutanees  which  I  ihall  endeavour  to 

Legislative  preeedspt,  judicial  authority,  and  the  reason  of  all  mankind,  codcdt, 
while.we  keep  ouaelvea  within  a  State,  to  refute  the  notion  that  a  law  is  a  contract, 
much  less  a  bank  charter  created  by  law.  Are  we  bound  to  look  beyond,  as  Chan- 
cellar  Kent  aaid  in  Fulton's  case,  to  iuquire  farther,  to  go  out  of  our  own  State,  our 
own  legislation,  our  own  jurisprudence,  and  to  rake  among  the  emben  of  a  aup' 
poaed  Federal  Interdict  for  the  apprehension  that  a  different  govemnient,  that  the 
judiciary  of  the  United  States  may  annul  a  law  of  ^is  State,  which  by  our  State 
authority  rightfully  repeals  a  bank  chuler.'  There  is  no  adjudication  of  the  United 
States  to  alarm  or  warn  ub.  The  federal  judiciary  has  never  a4j>«lg^  fiat  a  bank 
charter  is  a  contract — baa  neveradjudgedanyttuoglikeit.  There  is  no  analogoui 
Of  kindred  judgment  of  that  judiciaty.  On  the  contraij,  there  are  two  solemn 
and  deliberate  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tiie  United  States,  that  bank 
cbartera  are  public  laws,  that  banks  are  political  institutions.  Laws  of  Maryland 
and  Ohio  taxing  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  were  vacated  by  the  Supreme  Conri 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  aprJTale.but  apubtiecoiporalion.  In  the  last  men- 
tioned case.  Chief  Justice  Marahall's  language  is,  that  the  bank  is  not  a  private 
corporation,  but  a  public  corporation  created  lot  public  and  national  puqioKs ;  that 
it  is  not  an  individual  or  company,  having  no  political  connexion  with  government 
and  carrying  on  the  private  business  of  banking.  Even  if  the  Chief  Justice  had 
Dotsaideo.tfae  judgment  of  the  Court  rests  entirely  on  that  ground.  Itaactsapealu 
more  concluaively  than  any  words. 

There  is  other  and  stronger  authority  to  the  aameeflfaet;  stonger  than  even  that 
of  the  Snpreme  Court.  Hamilton's  defence  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank 
vindicates  it  aa  a  political  macliine,  and  the  whole  argument  of  this  originator  of 
the  fint  great  bank,  is,  that  it  was  a  pnblic  measure.  "  The  simplest  and  moat 
l^eciae  Idea  of  a4>aiik,"  he  says, "  ia  a  deposit  of  coin  or  other  property,  aa  a  fhad  for 
eirenlating  a  credit  npon  it,  which  is  to  answer  the  purpose  of  money."  Privat* 
Interests  and  direction  are  involved  and  employed,  as  the  best  means  of  accompliA- 
ing  this  public  end.  "  It  is  a  medium  of  exchange,  a  regulation  of  trade,  and  a  gen- 
eral object,"  he  saya, "  because  itsbilla  are  to  cireulate  in  all  the  re  venaea  of  the  coun- 
try." He  appeals  to  the  practice  of  other  nations  for  asserting  that  banks  are  an 
nana]  engine  in  the  administration  uf  national  finances,  and  an  ordinary,  and  the 
tnsot  efibctnal  instrument  of  public  loans.  So  Burke,  on  the  East  India  bill,  said, 
if  the  Bank  of  England  should  by  mismanagement  fall  into  a  state  similar  to  that  of 
the  East  India  company;  if  it  should  be  oppressed  with  demands  it  could  not  an- 
iwer,  engagements  which  it  could  not  perform,  uid  with  bills  (or  which  it  coaM 
not  procure  payment ;  no  charter  would  protect  the  mismanagement  from  correc- 
tion, and  such  public  grievances  from  redress.  If  the  Ci^  of  London  had  the 
Beans  and  will  of  destroying  an  empire,  and  of  cruelly  oppreeaing  and  tyiauniung 
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mer  isiUions  of  men  u  good  m  thenuelTe*,  the  charter  of  the  Citf  of  Loodon 
KDold  prove  no  sanction  to  luch  tyraimj  uid  oppresaioD.  (These  acts  of  muman- 
■gement  are  prectKl;  such  as  Ira  now  objected  to  our  banks.)  Tbus  Maishall'a 
•ntboritf  aad  that  of  the  Supteme  Conrt,  is  confirmed  by  Hamilton  and  Burtce,  that 
banicB  art  political  coDtrivaaces,  and  not  private  concerns,  to  which  maj  be  super- 
added ffae  practice  and  undeistanding  of  ereiT  Americaa  State  in  all  branches  at 
gOTcnuaeDt,  with  the  foil  approbation  of  the  community,  that  bank  privileges  an 
•abject  al  all  times  to  such  changes  as  the  Slate  Diay  make  in  them. 

An  UBinterruptedcurrent  of  Judicial,  Executive,  and  Legislative  detenninations, 
bf  which  States  have  taied  baoks,  reduced  their  paper  aod  iDcieaaed  their  coiD  cir- 
oilalion,  as  public  welfare  required,  together  with  the  enactment  and  enTotcement 
of  other  toodameDtal  diasgas,  never  supposed  to  impair  the  obligatioDS  of  ttieir 
charters  as  contracts,  prove  bayoM  refutal,  that  bonks  have  always  been  univeisallr 
deemed  political  means,  not  private  property,  and  bat  legislation  may  regulate  tbem 
fiom  time  to  time  as  occasion  requires.  The  Governor's  late  message  lecomnends 
ndical  alterations,  more  sweeping  than  I  consider  expedient,  bat  to  the  power  of 
irixwe  eDactneot  no  objection  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  Sergeant,  Mr.  Hopkinson,  and  Mr.  Forward,  justify  the  palpable  breach  of 
Ok  letter  of  tbelaw  Id  the  noa-pajment  of  coin,  by  asserting  the  right  of  thebanks 
to  judge  whether  it  best  comports  with  the  public  welfare.  And  bow  can  they 
jndge  but  as  part  of  the  government  authorized  to  iletcraiine  what  is  good  for  the 
eommuiuty  f  All  the  Govenior's  suggestions  assume  that  the  bank«  are  part  of  the 
State,  to  be  regulated  as  such.  The  Bonk  of  the  United  Stales  is  now  the  very 
State  and  Govemment  itself.  All  States,  acccordiog  to  the  varying  emergencies  of 
bank  agency  with  currency,  always  act  on  this  ground.  Several  of  the  States, 
Massachusetts  and  Kentucky  for  instances,  repealed  bank  charters  by  legislative 
action  without  judicial  proceeding.  In  the  debate  of  our  L^slatnre  on  the  repeal 
of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  the  rig^t  of  legislative  reppal,  with- 
oat  conviction  of  any  offence  or  judicial  agency  was  expressly  insisted  on.  Tha 
profeMtonal  notion  that  a  court  of  justice  is  an  indispens^le  agent  in  annaUing  a 
bank  charter  it  merely  professional,  and  wholly  unfounded  in  either  lawor  ntaoi. 
It  i*  one  of  the  many  spurious  ofispring  of  that  professional  paternity  which  in  thi* 
coBDtry  beyond  alt  others  is  extremely  prolific  of  technical  dogmas.  A  legislatnra 
may  and  must  be  the  revoking  power  when  the  hank  has  not  forfeited  its  charlM 
by  misbehaviour,  but  the  public  good  requires  its  tevocation.  A  mistwharing  bonk 
may  be  tried  for  misbehaviour,  and  punished  by  forfeiture,  in  a  court  of  justice.  Bat 
a  bank  injuiious  to  the  commonwealth  from  any  cause  not  proceeding  frora  miaman- 
agement  or  misconduct,  falls  within  the  power  of  legislative  repeal  alone.  A  court 
of  justice  has  no  judicial  faculty  of  judging  whether  the  bank  is  detrimental  to  tba 
community;  no  cognizance  of  the  case.  Thecommunityitself  must  judge  of  that, 
and  execute  iti  judgment  by  the  popular  representatives.  Moreover,  the  Suprem* 
Court  of  the  United  State*  have  unanimously  determined, — and  their  unanimoui 
resolution  of  a  constitutional  question  is  a  rare  thing,^that  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania retains  judicial  &culties  especially  of  equitable  character,  owing  to  that 
imperfect  distribution  of  the  several  powen  of  government,  which  it  has  been  mj 
BBtnceeisfn]  effort  in  thU  Convebtion  to  remedy  by  a  distinct  constitutional  provi- 
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^D.  WIWD  ioeofporated  penoot  vudate  cbartart,  the  courts  mftf  Kt  od  bolh  pa- 
■Ma  and  ctiuten ;  bat  when  chartsn  ue  public  ii^nriei,  legisUtion  alone  can  apply 
the  Ktoedy  to  (be  chaiten ;  wA  it  miut  be  a  meie  qoeatioD  of  state  policy  whether 
public  good  rsquiret  repeal.  Power  to  charter  U»Mumed  by  American  le|;iBlature« 
ae  devDlred  on  them  through  the  ReTolutioii'lrom  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  mo- 
ther conntry ;  and  legal  proceedinga  being  necasiary  in  England  to  repeal  a  royal 
grantof  charterg,  the  idea  ta«  naturally  prevailed  witb  lawyers  in  this  country,  that 
chartera  can  be  Kvoked  here  as  in  England,  by  judicial  aetioD  only.  Bot  thii  mii- 
takea  both  premiaes  and  condution.  It  is  extremely  doabtfiil  nb^her  American 
legislation  derives  from  succession  to  royal  pterogatiTe  the  power  to  charts ;  and 
men  if  it  does,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  charter  emanating  frran  a  tegiskture  must 
be  revoked  by  a  court.  Royal  prerogative  has  no  faculty  <d  InveatigatkHi  with  a 
view  to  repeal.  It  most  act  thniagh  the  instiumentali^  of  cooits  of  justiee,  whkli 
are  but  emanations  from  the  royal  anthoiity,  not  co-ordinate  departments  of  gov- 
vnment  as  with  us.  Nearly  all  our  charters  contain  a  daoM  reserving  to  the  legis- 
lature, power  to  repeal  tliem  when  paUic  welfare  reqiur«a.  It  is  equally  irapracti- 
Ckble  f&r  a  court  to  try  questions  of  politics,  and  for  legistatoree  to  try  forfeitures  of 
private  franchises.  The  technical  notion  tiiat  writs  and  courts  are  indispensable  to 
npeal  public  oharteTs,  is  in  ihort  only  asserting  that  they  are  iirepealaUe  but  at 
the  will  of  tbe  bar;  that  legislatures,  or  the  people,  ar«  not  to  be  trusted  with  tbt 
oxercise  of  this  dangerous  power ;  and  that  it  is  better  administered  by  couils  of 
Justice  is,  however  common  a  notion,  not  an  argument  I  need  combat.  It  is  al- 
together contrary  to  the  whole  theory  of  American  government,  and,  I  beUeve.has 
proved  extremely  injurious  in  practice;  ona  of  those  technical  usurpatioDS  which 
it  becomes  us  to  throw  off. 

Distinguished  lawyers  and  eminent  judges  have  said,  whose  sayings  published  in 
law  books,  often  pass  for  law,  that  lavra  are  common  contracts,  that  bank  charters 
are  such  contracts,  and  that  all  charters  are  irrevocable  but  by  judicial  proceeding 
to  forfeit  them.  Denying  this,  s*  to  bank  charters,  but  with  unaS^ted  respect,  by 
professional  reverence  for  those  who  have  dictated  it,  I  mast  treat  it  somewhat 
^[tenaively,  with  all  the  freedom  compatible  with  perfect  deference  tor  Oiose  whose 
tttistike  1  shall  strive  to  shew;  one  in  particular,  whose  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  law,  I  consider  more  valuable  tiian  to  its  stability,  and  whoae  extravagance 
41  tend  to  take  power  from  the  community,  and  place  it  with  the  judJdaiy,  which 
I  bold  to  be  even  more  injurious  to  the  usefulness  of  the  judiciary  than  derogatory 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Ute  people.  The  law  of  prerogative,  of  prize,  fiie  couunon 
Eloglishlaw,— wbich,by£elionoflaw,  be  luscontiibnl«dtoIhstenai  tine  French  of 
Iiouisisna,  while  he  would  take  it,  together  with  jury  trial,  in  maritime  cases,  (h>m 
Uioae  of  New  England  and  the  other  Slates  much  atta<^ied  to  it,  if  not  make  it  Che 
mmmon  law  of  these  United  States  altogether, — charter  law,  criminal  law  and  con- 
■titutiooal  law,  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  jurisprudence  has  been  so  remodelled  by 
Oiia  learned  judge  as  to  reqaite  dissent  to  hia  doctrines,  from,  if  I  am  no!  mis- 
taken, every  judge  on  the  bench  with  him.  At  his  su^estion.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  for  the  first  time  that  such  a  thing  was  ever  thought  of,  pronounced  a  taw 
a  common  contract,  when,  indeed,  there  was  much  to  induce  aome  extraordinary 
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oFact  jadicial  intwTBiition,  being  oEe  of  those  exigencies  which  may  jTutHy  &1h 
jndgment,  or  at  any  rate,  false  reasons  for  right  judgment.  It  was  a  grant  of  load 
by  a  State  to  indiTiduals  by  name,  who  sohl  it  to  thiid  pUrcbaseis,  so  that  it  wu  ao- 
taally  iirerouble  by  subsequent  law  of  that  State,  without  manifest  injiutice. 
.  Jni^ineDt  anmilling  such  law  ii  therefore  right,  and  its  only  infiimity  is  that  tha 
jvdge  in  pnmotmciiie  it,  gave  a  wiDsg  reason  for  it.  Soon  after  that  bold  judgin«at. 
Ifr.  Stny  waa  promoted  to  a  seat  in  the  court  which  gave  it;  and  then,  for  the  firat 
time  in  the  hittoiy  of  any  jutispradence,  followed  several  other  judgments,  affino- 
it«  and  exaggerating  that  of  Fletcher  and  Peck,  (o  which  I  allude,  unfortunately 
WMtalring  the  argument  of  the  Chief  Justice,  (suggested  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Story,  as 
Hie  law,)  for  the  judgment  of  the  Court:  At  length,  nearly  ^e  whole  Couil  waa 
^vailed  upon  to  carry  the  doctiiae  that  laws  may  be  judicially  rescinded,  as  even 
eonoion  inntraets,  to  the  extent  that  a  college  charter  is  abo  a  private  contract;  ths 
fatal  result*  of  which  untenable  position,  together  with  a  sequel  of  similar  judg- 
ments, soon  betrayed  themselves  in  the  utmost  uncertainty  of  the  taw,  and  irrecoD- 
dteablecontradictionamong  the  judges.  And  whentheprincipte.aftertb^se  results, 
was  attempted  by  the  Harvard  University  to  be  again  enforced,  intolerable  eoits»- 
qoeDcea  had  left  no  one  advocate  among  the  judges,  but  its  author  and  perhaps  an- 
other. The  private  contracts  of  iodividuals  are  of  sacred  obligation,  and  eren  grants 
(f  land  1^  States  toindiviitual8,must  be  irrevocaUe.  But  Judge  Etory  was  early 
warned  by  a  Mend,  always  studious  of  his  reputation,  that  judicial  enactments  sus- 
taining as  contncts  ante- Be  volution  charters_againBt  reform  by  post-Bevolution  law, 
woald  never  be  practicable  or  tolerable  judicature.  My  immediate  purpose,  how- 
ever, doea  not  need  the  denial  of  the  New  England  CoU^e  cases,rank  as  their  growth 
was  like  to  be,  to  choke  the  common  harvesta  of  State  legislation.  The  Legialk- 
ttire  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  act  I  have  cited,  resuming  the  Penn  property,  asserted 
the  safety  and  hi^piness  of  the  people  as  the  fundamental  law  of  society,  and  the 
pnctice  aad  osage  of  States  moat  celebrated  for  their  freedom  and  wisdom,  to  con- 
ln>I  and  abolish  all  claims  of  property  and  interest,  inconsistent  with  their  safe^  and 
wel&re,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  leprraentotivea  of  tlw 
peofde,  to  asanma  the  diacretion  and  management  of  such  interest  and  property  aa 
belongs  to  the  commoawealtb,  or  waa  des^ned  for  their  advaatage.  The  sama 
IjtpMlaiiae  refimned  the  charter  of  flie  University  of  Pennsylvania,  that  it  might 
eonfoim  to  the  Revolutiao  and  the  Conatitntion  and  Uoveroment  of  the  Commoa- 
weaMi.  Tbey  acknowledge  the  right  consecrated  1^  the  Constitutiau  of  every 
State  of  the  Anaiican  Union,  for  the  people  to  change  their  government  and  re> 
faonitaa  they  will,  and  when  tbey  will.  It  isreasonaUe  if  not  indispensable,  that 
the  exercise  of  anch  power  riiould  foUow  a  revolution,  in  order  to  conform  govern- 
ments to  a  new  state  of  things.  But  in  the  instances  of  laws  of  many  of  the  States 
•f  this  XJnioa,  the  Snpieme  Court,  under  lodge  Story's  su^estion  of  the  contract 
ehuBcter  of  laws,  individual  and  charter  laws,  resolved  that  laws  may  be  judicially 
r^ealed.  1  am  not  bound  to  demonstrate  the  error  of  this  doctrine,  except  aa 
to  bank  charters.  After  annihilating,  fint,  legislative  repeal  of  a  private  grant  of 
land,  and  then  reform  of  a  College  charter,  as  impuring  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
Am  Chief  Justice,  to  the  fiilse  reasoning  of  the  first  case,  superadded  in  tha 
Mwmd  ai  k  rule  of  geaeral  constUntioDal  conalnction,  that  the  ral«  once  establisb- 
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ed.itia  Doteaougb  tosajr  tbBt  a  p^cular  case  wu  not  in  the  mind  of  the  Con- 
TCDtion,  vhen  die  article  was  framed,  coDceniiiig  lan^  impairing  the  (^ligation  of 
coDtiacls,  norof  the  American  people  when  it  was  adopted.  We  mustgo  further, 
and  etf,  that  had  the  particular  caie  been  suggested,  it  would  hav«  be«n  excluded 
by  the  language  of  the  Constitutian.  The  case  being  within  the  words,  mnst  ba 
within  the  operatbn  of  the  rate.  This  is  going  further  indeed.  The  caje  in 
question,  or  any  saeh  case,  is  not  within  the  words  of  the  Constitution :  but,  by 
technical  inteipretation,  finding  one  isolated  word  to  bear  a  well  ktwwn  meaning, 
jn  questions  of  proper^,  the  rule  l<ud  dovn  is,  tiiat  in  quesdoos  of  politics,  all  idea 
of  the  intention  of  those  using  that  word,  and  all  Matarical  recollection,  are  to  be 
rejected,  and  trom  a  single  word  thus  perverted,  judicial  power  is  to  be  assumed 
which  none  but  dictators  ai>d  vanqaishera  have  ever  exercised — power  to  set  aaidt 
utabUshed  laws.  The  propagation  of  constnctive  law  is  remarkable.  Mr.  Stoiy 
sn^ests  at  the  bar,  tuid  Judge  Manhall  takes  the  first  step:  Hr.  Storf,  ^ipointed  ft 
^dge,  naturally  makes  the  most  of  his  oaring,  and  Manhall  patronises  it  in 
the  cases  within  the  words,  because,  he  says,  thej  (hen  faQ  within  the  operation  of 
file  rule,  inasmuch  as,  had  they  been  suggested,  it  does  not  appear  tiiat  they  would 
have  been  excluded  by  the  language.  Judg«  Story  some  time  afterward,  puUisb- 
ing  commeDtari^a,  declares  it  (o  be  law,  that  it  has  not  been  thou^t  any  objectioa 
to  this  constructive  assumption,  that  the  preserratioo  of  cbartets  and  ottier  ooipo- 
r«te  rights  might  not  ha.ve  been  primarily,  or  even  secondarily,  within  Qie  con- 
templalion  of  Che  fiamers  of  the  Conatitution,  when  the  clause  was  introduced. 
Finally,  Chancellor  Kent  extols  Imth  the  rule  and  the  reason  as  admirable  safe- 
guards of  property.  A  vvritten  Constitution  guards  private  contracts  fiom  viciotu 
or  inconsiderate  legislation ;  so  said  the  accredited  commentary  on  that  Constitution 
published  with  it  by  one  of  the  principal  fiaoiers— Madison.  Twenty  years  after- 
wards, a  judge  adopts  the  sa^estion  of  an  ingenious  lawyer,  tiiat  a  grant  by  law 
executed  is  a  contract,  and  nine  years  after  adds,  that  with  the  help  of  the  further 
judicial  rule  having  fbund  such  meaning  in  a  word,  it  is  immaterial  whether  a  caae 
&lls  within  the  meaning  or  not,  so  that  it  is  covered  by  the  word.  The  construc- 
tion is  thus  carried  from  an  individual  grant  to  a  charter  trust.  Judge  Stoij  then 
ihniws  in  bank  charters  to  l>oot,  among  his  iUustiations  of  the  omnipotent  word ; 
of  course  in  his^commentarics  he  repeats  his  own  arguments  and  those  of  the  }aAg» 
who  was  prevailed  on  to  adopt  them,  and  they  pass  as  law;  they  are  obsequiooaly 
taken  as  snch  by  moat  of  a  learned  praf^ion,  and  perhaps  nothing  but  the  invete- 
rate  vice  of  this  doctrine,  l>etraying  itself  forthwith  in  utter  contradiction  and  con- 
ftuion,  prevents  its  being  perpetuated  as  the  supreme  law;  so  that  every  law 
enacted  by  any  State  would  b«  but  a  contract  whenever  a  court  thonght  so,  to  be 
rescinded  at  pleasure  by  those  vrttose  vocation  is  neither  to  make  or  break,  bat 
ainplyto  interpret  and  enforce  laws.  There  is  an  honest  judicial  exultation  in 
Chancellor  Kent's  promulgation  of  this  vast  increase  of  judicial  power  that  is  quite 
edifying.  It  was  in  the  great  caae  of  the  Dartmouth  College  says  he,  that  the  in- 
hibition upon  fte  States  to  impair  by  law  flie  obligations  of  contracts,  received  the 
most  eIaboiBte.discussioo  and  the  moat  efficient  canatructive  apfdication:  This  de- 
cision did  more  tlian  any  single  act  proceeding  from  the  autliority  of  the  United 
States,  to  Sinnr  an  impregnable  barrier  around,  all  ri|^  and  ftanehisM  doired 
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from  the  grant  of  government,  and  give  atabilify  and  inviolability  to  the  literary^ 
charitable,  religious,  and  commercial  institutiooB  of  our  country  1 !  Geneiooi 
concession  !  by  a  learned  judge,  one  of  whose  ablest  and  moat  elaborate  vindica- 
tioos  of  State  law  in  tbe  ease  of  the  steam  boat  privilege,  fell  under  the  federal 
constructive  aupremacy  be  delights  in ; — just  conclusion !  if,  u  no  doubt  he  be- 
lieves sincerely,  it  is  for  public  good  that  States  should  be  but  corporations,  and 
cmporations.  States,  under  coastruclive  refomu  of  a  Federal  ConsUtuticin  of  the 
United  States',  ceatialized  by  judicial  action. 

When  a  court  constractx  a  judgment,  says  a  late  English  aaalyierof  legal  judg- 
ment, it  fbnna  that  judgment  of  certain  materials  which  are  law;  which  maleritli 
the  court  does  not  make;  and  so  bribe  judgment  is  not  creative  of  law.  Battlio 
jodgment  is  law,  althongh  the  materials  may  be  mistaken.  Ad  smuloos  eiqraund- 
er  of  AmeiicBu  organic  and  political  law,  and  a  great  admirer  of  English  law,  aa- 
ntmes  power  to  annihilate  statute  law  constructively,  by  reducing  statutes  to 
contracts,  and  wigmettting  tbe  assumed  power  not  by  judgments  but  aigumenta, 
his  own  aigunentf  at  the  bar,  adopted  it  is  true,  but  only  as  aifiunenls,  by  another 
emiaent  judge,  and  propagated  I7  commentaries.  InacouDtcycoutistingof  thir^ 
countries,  with  laws  and  opuiions  varying  with  various  meridians  and  descent!, 
such  arbitrary,  novel  and  single-minded  opinions  not  originating  with  Legislatumi 
IT  cojnmon  sentiment,  are  uttered  by  judges  to  be  accredited  as  tbe  law  of  tbe 
lAole  land;  by  jndges  whose  habitual  exuberance  0/ sjgamentatiTe  illustration 
(an  afflaenee  for  which  the  late  Chief  Jastice  and  Judge  Story  were  conspicuous) 
tenders  it  always  necessary  to  distinguish  tbe  judgment  of  the  court  from  the  rati- 
ocinatioD  of  the  judge,  lest  individual  speculation  be  talcen  for  a4)udi<;ation.  No 
•tateamen,  politicians,  or  partiians,  have  argued  more  coutradictoiily  than  the 
federal  judges  on  questions  of  political  law;.  Analysis  of  the  Dartmouth  College 
ease  for  inatonee,  gives  the  carious  result  of  five  of  Qie  seven  judges  concurring  ia 
the  decree,  but  only  three  coinciding  in  opinion  generally,  and  of  ttoae  three,  one 
of  tbe  moettobe  relied  upon,  differing  in  manyimportant  particulars  from  the  oth<r 
two ;  so  that  at  most  but  two  reasoned  alike,  and  one  ventured  so  far  as  to  speak 
of  bank  charters  as  contracts ;  that  one  holding  divorces,  public  salaries,  and  acts  ol 
ItmilatioD,  to  be  all  mere  contracts  within  judicial  abrogation.  The  flrst  and  beat 
compilation  of  American  constitDtional  law  by  Judge  Sergeant,  which  is  confined 
to  adjudication  without  speculation,  remarks  the  difference  between  judgment 
and  aigumeitt,  while  in  the  commentaries  of  Story  and  Kent,  one  may  trace  tha 
hnmtde  parentage,  monstrous  birth,  and  inordinate  growth  of  judicial  constructive 
prepotency.  Power  is  aitum^  to  judge  laws,  and  avoid  them  as  unconstitutional ; 
laws  are  reduced  to  contracts  by  one  word  taken  contrary  to  its  meaning  as  uMd. 
This  construction  is  protested  against  by  part  of  the  court  and  forms  no  part  of  tli 
judgment,  being  the  mere  argument  of  the  judge  pronouncing  it.  Yet  this  mere 
a^ment  ii  propagated  as  judgment--aslaWiandthelawBDf  twenty-six  sorereigu 
States  are  to  be  subject  to  s  perennial  annihilatioD  by  a  young  advocate's  bncy, 
fMtdled  into  formidable  law  by  Mm  as  a  judge,  wfailri  clinpng  10  stars  Arini  as  the 
only  rock  of  judicial  salvation,  deprecating  novel^  as  injustice,  and  protesting 
against  American  courts  thinking  and  reasoning  at  all,  while  blenad  with  ev«n 
Modem  En^iiab  courts  to  do  it  Ete  tbeml    According  to  Home's  opisim,  ttie  com- 
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mon  law  of  Engfand  ii  notbing  more  than  the  bodj  of  lans  framed  by  Alfred,  long 
lott,  though  now  craiatjtuting  the  great  buia  of  English  Jurisprudence.  An  En^ish 
Judge,  Wilmot,  deemed  the  common  law,  altogetber,  atatuteg  woia  out  by  time- 
AU  the  ma*t  accepted  and  even  renowned  ByBtemi  of  legislalioD  have  been 
thegradaal  growth  of  public  opinion,  registered  by  enactments.  Common  law 
itself,  the  coduuod  civil  law,  as  well  as  the  common  English  law,  is  but  tbe  wisdom 
of  many  men  distilled  bj  the  process  of  many  ages,  and  finally  declared  as  the  ae- 
cord  of  experienctt  and  common  consent  But  this  entirely  new  theoiy  of  contti- 
tntioQal  law  broached  in  the  heat  of  argoment,  resisted  on  the  bench,  never 
acquiesced  in  by  any  unaiumous  conrt,  and  sprang  up<»i  a  confederation,  has  all 
tbe  characteristieB  of  dictation.  It  is  revolution  in  the  law ;  forced  npop  a  peopla 
by  such  questionable  conabucUon,  that  as  a  rule  it  cannot  pretend  to  stand  without 
tbe  allowance  of  niunerouB  and  deep  exceptions. 

Let  u*  endeavour  to  imagine  an  Ep^b  judge  repealing  anact  of  Parliament.  H« 
has  (be  miim  judicial  right,  and  is  under  the  same  obligation  of  offidal  duty  to  do 
w>  with  an  American  jndge,  to  repeal  the  law.  But  the  English  Judge  always  ra- 
•cdlects  that  Parliament  or  the  people  make  ttie  law  which  be  is  only  to  administer, 
and  that  his  Auction  doea  not  extend  to  either  creating  or  vacating  it.  Such  con- 
structive  law  at  some  American  jndges  have  attempted  to  fabricate  for  annulling 
■tatutalaw,  without  any  expUcitcoiutitutional  authority,  would  never  be  thought  of 
by  the  En^iah  Judiciary;  nor  would  they  be  suSeird  to  make  laws  or  destroy  them,  by 
Uaietiall's  argument,  that  a  word  in  a  political  compact  shall  be  subjected  to  all  the 
conse^oencaa  of  technical  meaning,  without  regard  to  whether  the  authors  of  tba 
eompaetcontemplatedsnchmeaniug,— distended  by  Judge  Story  to  the  extreme  that 
it  is  immaterial  what  they  meant, — and  canonized  by  Chancellor  Kent,  as  the  impreg' 
oable  barrier  thrown  around  all  the  righia  of  proper^,  fortified  against  the  will  of 
men  and  the  acta  of  States, — having  originated  in  HamiltoD'a  defence  of  the  bank, 
who  says,  that  if  power  to  erect  acoiporation,  in  any  case,  being  dedocible  by  birin- 
fsrance  £rom  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  numerous  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  ar- 
guments drawn  6om  extrinsic  circumstances  regarding  the  intention  of  the  Conven- 
tion, must  be  rejected.  Whatever  may  bare  been  the  intention,  that  intention  is  to  b* 
■ought  for  in  the  instrument  itself,  accmling  to  the  usual  and  established  niles  oT 
eonstnictiDn.  Madison  reasoned  otherwise.  In  his  speech  on  the  same  subject,  ■■ 
preliminaries  to  a  right  interpretation,  he  laid  down  these  rules :  "  An  interpretatiiM 
that  deitroyi  the  veiy  characteristic  of  the  government  cannot  be  just.  Where  a 
t^»«niiig  is  dear,  tbe  consequences,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  to  be  sdtnitted ; 
where  doubtful,  it  is  fairly  triable  by  ito  consequents.  In  controverted  cases  tha 
saeaniog  of  the  parties  to  the  tnatrmment,  if  to  be  collected  by  reasonable  evtdenM, 
is  a  punier  guide.  Contemporaiy  and  concurrent  expression  are  reaaonoUe  evi- 
dence of  tbe  meaning  of  the  parties.  In  admitting  or  rejecting  a  coustruetiv* 
anfltority,  not  only  the  degree  of  its  incidentali^  to  an  express  authority  is  to  ba 
r^arded,  bnt  the  degree  of  its  importance  also ;  since  on  this  will  depend  tbe  [ho- 
bability  or  impobabili^  of  ita  being  left  to  construction."  Considering  the  Con- 
■titaition  by  these  rules,  Madiaon  could  discover  no  antbority  in  it  to  incoipoiata  a 
bank,  much  leas  imagined  that  a  statute  could  be  judicially  vacated  as  a  contract ; 
■ad  no  cir«anstantialTaa*on  against  the  notion  tliat  a  bank  is  a  private  a&ir,plaadt 
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taan  forcibly  timn  Pmident  HtdUon  yielding  hi*  jndgment  Mversl  yean  «fl«T- 
wudi  to  the  tuuiy  jndgmeiitB  io  frnvor  oT  its  conttihititHiiUtf ;  for  it  cannot  be  tliat 
flia  Qoited  opinioM  oT  the lagialatiirea,  the  jadiciaty,  and  the  conjmnnity  to  that  effect, 
to  which  ha  yielded,  weie  predicated  of  a  priratB  corporation,  but  it  mart  ha*e  beea 
■ome  imtitatiaD  of  peat  paUic  coocerament,  which  mch  sanction  had  rendered 
cooMiUtioBal.  The  only  inatancet  of  eorpontioni  slated  by  Huulbin  as  having 
been  cmated  by  Coaereai  were  ttis  gOTernmenta  of  Uie  Northwetten  and  Boattb- 
w«ateni  temtoriM,  both  ohrioaaly  politieal,  and  the  most  that  can  be  argued  fi«Bi 
tlM  eMifl]etiiigO[HDioM  of  JeOhnon  end  HtmiltonoB  the  whole  subject  of  corpoiate 
pmrcr  mad  8Ute  rights,  is,  that  they  formed  respectivFly  the  creedi  of  oppoaite  po- 
litical achnria,  of  which  that  of  JeflbnoB  was  departed  fiwn  by  Manhall  and  Judga 
Stoty  in  fluii  constmetiTe  iDteipcriation ;  Madison  fintlly  yielding  to  authority, 
(CMitniy  to  hia  own  opinion)  Oat  a  bank  may  be  eonstitationally  eataUiahed,  but 
•fanLya  adbsriBg  to  his  Tiew  as  paMished  in  the  FedenUst,  that  laws  may  U 
jadieially  aumUed  as  impaiiing  prirats  coutrscti,  not  kcts  of  State.  It  is  Judge 
BaUwIn'*  opinion,  and  that  of  others,  thatinjostice  Is  done  to  Harshsllby  imputing 
to  Mm  eMBcidence  in  many  of  the  eztnragancet  of  Judge  Stoiy ;  and  that,  fairiy 
1,  the  late  emiBent  Chief  Jnstice'a  political  law  will  be  found  to  be  of  Q»e 
ip  of  tMeial  doctrine.  I  hare  heard  the  late  Jadge  Johnson  say, 
fliat  Marshall  was  as  good  a  demooat  as  there  wu  on  the  bench ;  aodbis  insupei*- 
Ue  lepognanee  is  well  attested  to  some  of  Judge  Story's  prize  and  prerogative  and 
eotporatioa  taw.  Bnt  tbe  book  learning,  indostry,  and  amiable  disposition  of 
Jndge  Stoty,  rendertd  him  a  very  acceptable  and  Inflaential  assodate  to  Chief  Jus  - 
ties  Manhall,  espMdally  in  Am  latter  years  of  his  long  judicial  career ;  and  wift 
naUgned  raverence  tor  his  ilhistrioni  character,  I  confess  fliat  1  find  it  difficult  to 
•Bparato  his  position  £rom  Judge  Story's,  in  what  I  deem  tbe  great  aberration  of 
tte  cMitrmct  doetrino. 

Nottiiig  is  nme  misanderatood  or  misrepresented  by  lawyers,  mach  more  by  tte 
ewnmnnity,lhaB  the  decisions  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Qte  Unittd  States,  reapeet- 
iaf  Ub  dntf  to  repeal  laws  impairing  flte  obligation  of  contracts.  AU  tbe  eariy 
jidgnents  iriiile  tlwre  wsa  any  barmoniooa  action  on  that  bench,  involving  law*  of 
Osocgia,  Nsw  Jersey,  Vl^inia,  and  Vermont,  turned  on  direct  giants  of  land  to  in- 
diridnala,  lesomad  titaa  third  persons,  which  grants  are  irrevocable  ;  as  much  so 
by  a  State  aa  by  an  indivi^al.  If  I  give  any  thing  to  another,  by  traiUtion  it  ia 
gODS  from  me,  he  has  possession  of  it,  and  it  is  probably  beyond  my  pbysicol  power, 
as  it  oogbt  to  be  contrary  to  my  l^al  right,  to  retake  Uiat  thing :  not  because  Uw 
gnnt  was  aeMitt*etj  at  any  rate  that  is  not  Hie  reason  when  a  Slate  grants  a  thing 
to  aa  iDdindnal.  The  State  of  Gsorgia  granted  land  by  act  of  assembly  through 
th*  instnunentaUty  of  fiie  Oovemw  of  tbe  Stale  to  James  Gann  and  others.  Ttien 
ao  BBbMqosnt  act  of  that  State  ea>DU  resume  that  hod,  rerokii^  the  grant,  no  mat- 
ter wfay.  It  was  given  and  tskeu ;  the  State  having  no  right,  which  b  equivalent 
to  having  no  power,  to  take  it  back.  Bnt  in  order  to  do  justice  on  this  plain  case, 
Mnahall  made  a  contractive  contract,  beCMisa  he  s^  a  compact  is  a  contrsct, 
sad  ha  cites  Btodntooa,  saying  thd  an  executed  contract  diflbrs  in  no&iog  &am  a 
gnat.  TIm  wfaola  parsgra^  in  Blaekstone  is  in  a  short  parenthesis,  not  vbacbed 
hfwajitaguMat  or  auOori^,  nsrcr  intmded  to  be  misconstnud  as  it  has  been  by 
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a  iMHwd  prafenion,  laizing  od  it  to  lupenede  legiilatioa  wbeneTor  a  contnct  <■■ 
be<ti«li)lei],bf  the  forensic  pn>cen,  from  tbe  Dnmberien  kw*  which  (if  ul;  lawb* 
K  contract)  m^  be  so  redaced  by  thia  cbenuatty  of  law.  After  deGoing  and  cIim- 
iffiog  contrects  u  ligraeiaeals  oi  mutual  bai^oi  betweea  two  contiacliiig  paitlM 
wboni  be-  iodividualei  at  A  and  B,  and  ingtancing  that  one  paya  the  othei  lor  ft 
(muTer  of  property ;  (all  of  which  is  totall;  tmtike  a  law)  and  to  pioceeding  to 
elptain  his  views,  Blackstone  adds, as  pait  of  a  sentence,  "for  a  contnct  asecutad 
(which  differs  in  nothing  IrranagTant)  eonveys  a  chose  in  pOMsssion."  FronlhoM 
five  wonts,  found  in  a  short  puenlheait,  cornea  tfat  uDibrtnoatA  and  mutMeMUf 
argament,  that  a  law  most  b«  a  CMitnct  to  be  annalled.  Fw  a  kng  tim*  afbr 
Blackstone's  ConmsntiLiiea  were  in  tbelibiwy,  and  in  the  memory  of  oreiy  law7er, 
Qiey  were  mt  quoted  in  EogUsb  oourti ;  and  it  is  said  Oieir  iUnstrions  author  wh 
•buck  with  modest  tepugnMice  when  told  that  they  had  been.  In  this  CMintiy  tiief 
■IS  the  Tade-mecum  of  the  bar,  and  the  rubric  of  courta,  and  it  is  enrioDt  (o  ea»- 
template  the  unexampled  revolution  which  a  diffident,  and  alnrait  conjectnrsj,  ex- 
pression respecting  property  and  persons,  thrown  into  a  parenthesis  ol  an  Ea^iA 
law  book,  vouched  by  no  adjudicatioii  or  authority,  and  palpably  with  no  thought  tf 
such  result,  has  led  to  in  the  political  law  of  a  new  woiU.  I  majr  aiU,  that  in  Um^ 
■hall's  use  of  the  shoitphrase  of  Blackstone,  he  does  not  even  quote  it  accnrMaly, 
but  adds  a  word,  perhaps  of  no  importance,  yet  not  in  the  short  sentence  of  Ira 
W<»ds,  on  which  he  draws  for  his  whde  aigoment 

Judge  J<ADson  in  his  more  considerate  and  more  eodarisg  adheuon  to  this  da- 
elaiation  of  judii^isl  independence,  (Tor  such  the  judgment  deaerves  to  be  called 
when  sepeiated  from  the  reason)  after  subscribing  to  the  judgment,  that  a  State 
does  net  poaseos  the  power  of  revoking  ils  own  grants,  wi  a  just  and  geDaral  prin- 
ple,the  leaaon  and  nature  of  things — a  principte  which  will  impoae  laws,  be  N^,ev«n 
on  the  Deity— because  when  the  legislatnie  have  once  conveyed  their  intareat  n 
property  in  any  subject  to  the  individual,  they  have  lost  all  power  ovei  it,  have 
nothing  to  act  upon,  it  baa  passed  (iom  ihem,  is  vested  in  &ie  individual,  and  be- 
comes iatimstely  blended  with  his  existence,  adds,  that  bis  opinion  is  not  founded 
on  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  relative  to  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  which,  he  quotA  Madison  in  the  Federalist,  for  saying  was  inteaded  to 
afford  a  general  protection  to  iadtriilual  li^ti,  against  the  acta  of  the  Slate  Legiita- 
tures.  Judge  Johnson  gives  into  the  technical  definition  of  the  misconitined  wosd 
eontraet,  though  he  qualifies  this  otherwiae  &tal  conccssiui  by  dwelling  os  the  difr 
ftculty  which  the  Chief  Justice  does  not  ^tpear  to  have  adverted  to,  till  it  peiplexad« 
and  1  may  taj  preetrated,  the  jodpnenta  of  the  whole  court  a  few  Tears  aftowaidat 
when  the  other  word  obligation  came  to  be  flmraaghly  considered,  as  Johnson  fint 
said  it  must  be.  The  inconsistency  of  anobligstian  continuing  with  a  giant  after 
its  execution,  is  demonstfated  by  Johnson,  as  it  must  convince  every  osie.  And  he 
proceeds  upon  higher  and  broader  views  of  constitutiBDal  jariapnidanee  to  antiei- 
pste  the  insurmountaUe  difficulties  which  have  distracted  the  Sopreme  Court,  per- 
plexed jurisprudence,  exa^erated  jurisdictioo,  and  confused  the  communilj,  &nB 
the  impracticable  construction  which,  taking  ttie  word  contract  akiae  in  its  BMca 
technical  meaning,  attempts  to  bindalllawsbyauchp^my  fetters.  leater.iayf 
be,  with  great  hesitation,  on  thi*  question,  beeaase  it  iimlves  a  ti^^tit  «f  the 
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gUMteat  daUcM^,  and  of  maeh  diffieultj.  The  Statm  and  the  United  States  ut 
«Miliaiu%  legulating  w>  tba  lobject  of  contimcte,  pntcribing  the  mode  of  autben- 
Hetdoo,  (he  tUse  withia  which  aoita  ihall  be  preiented  for  them,  ia  suuiy  cues  ef- 
feetUg  ezieting  cmtncta  by  the  Una  wbkb  they  pus,  ud  dectaniig  tbem  to  ce»M 
41  loee  flteir  eSect  for  mat  of  compliuce  ia  the  puties  with  nich  atstatoiy  pn>- 
yUiam.  Ail  .theM  acts  appeu  ta  be  within  Ae  moet  correct  Umitg  of  tegia1etiT« 
ptHNH,  a&d  moat  beaefieialiy  eiepciMd,  and  certaia^  could  not  have  been  intended 
to  be  aActed  bj  fhia  eoaalitationil  piBriaion ;  yet,  where  to  dnw  the  line,  or  bcnr 
tolinittbe  mria,  'StUigatioa  of  eontneti"  will  be  fbnad  a  sBbject  of  extreme  diffl- 

Togi-niltbageveml  eSMof  *  reeliktion  of  the  Btate  powera  in  fator  of  pri- 
me li^^a,  IB  eeriaialy  geiag  wry  br  beyond  the  obriona  and  aeciaaary  import  of 
the  worda,  and  would  eperete  to  natiiet  the  Staleain  the  szerciaeof  (hat right irhtck 
every  eonumntty  meat  ezereiac^  of  poaeeaaii^  itaelf  of  the  property  of  the  individiul 
when  aneewary  fiw  public  oeea ;  a  rifht  which  a  mag^ianimeiu  and  juR  gotenv- 
■MM  woidd  oenr  ezerciaa  without  amply  indnoDifying  tba  indi'ridnal,  atid  perbape 
auMmnt  to  nathing  mere  than  a  power  to  oblige  him  to  aell  and  convey  whenpubUe 
tMgeaeJtiee  reqelre  IL  Judge  McLean,  in  the  Charleslown  Bridge  caw,  nM  only 
Wfaata  and  affirau  Johneon's  objection  to  Manhall'i  adoption  of  Judge  Story'a 
■■^eMion,  thai  a  law  ia  a  contract  withia  the  purriew  of  the  federal  Cooititniion, 
htf  he  adds  aaoiber  aabetanitTe  reftuuion,  that  an  eiecnted  contract  cannot  bo  eab- 
jeet  la  any  contract  •triigelion ;  and,  n  I  luidentand  hii  argument,  be  moraoTar 
takea  Hadiaon'i  poaition,  that  the  elanaa  in  (he  Conatitution' merely  relera  to  prtrate 
tnnsaetiotta,  and  waa  never  deaigned  to  act  npoa  Iboie  of  Siatea.  Theee  qnouuioDa 
Adw  how  Johnaon  difftred  from  Marahall,  and  that  Judge  McLe*n  al«o  diaaenta, 
and  truly  indicate  the  embarraaamenta  thai  have  eniaed,V>t  (t«m  tba  federal  Ju- 
dkinry  declaring  Stale  lawa  anconititottonal  (I  do  oot  now  coll  that  power  ia 
HiMliini)  but  fion  their  attempting  it  on  the  mistaken  principle  that  luch  Uwi  an 
U  be  Judicially  daah  with  aa  mere  coMracta. 

That  poatulaie  I  rentuie  to  deny,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  diSereDce 
belweeo  the  judgmcBti  and  the  individnal  speculations,  of  some  of  the  judges  of  the 
Sa|w«me  Court,  eqiecially  that  oOe  who  alooe  ha*  ever  uUad  a  bank  charter  a  con* 
ttnet,  «ad  bioe^ed  many  other  speculative  ■entimenu,  subversive  of  ordinary  and 
Even,  however,  graating  that  lawa  are  eoatncu,  and  (going  to 
K  of  thia  judicial  speculation,)  that  laws  of  incorjiorBtion  are  eantraoUt 
Ji  GoUega  eaae  itadf  doee  not  Tenlnra  beyond  private  charters,  and 
a  private  ioMitutlon,  there  ia  no  pretext  fVem  that  disastroui  judg- 
auridtfing  a  beak  charter  a  contract.  On  the  contrary,  the  onlf 
la  ef  the  Supreme  Court  on  bank  ohaitara  prononnEe  them  public  fpMi- 

Baviag  tbM  eaplmned  the  )bw,  I  cannot  leave  tbe  Supreme  Cotirt  without  pre- 
suniinj  &ithM  to  queaiian  the  great  lawyers  vbo  have  adorned  its  bench.  Coiuti* 
tail  me  I  law  ia  poUitea.  Tbe  cooatitatkonalily  of  a  national  bank  and  other  conti«- 
■erted  qoeetioas  of  political  law — the  lonehMoaea  and  formations  of  parties,  must 
aaade  divide  eniatot  tawysa,  whether  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench^ike  oAer  men 
dbeled  «fe»  bf  the  ■oMhem  at  wmhtm  Mnu^ksra  of  their  respective  reajdaaw. 
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Mon  of  onr  federBl  judges  wen  ataftamen  deeply  imbued  with  puty  politica.  The 
Cbi«f  JuHicet  were  acliTi  and  leading  mcmben  of  ■  poitf  wben  promoted  to  the 
batch.  It  become*  indispenuble,  tbe»efbve,  to  nieh  a  Tsrdict  ■•  hwtory  and  tratfa 
willtMOrd  on  their  coDUilacioual  doclrimcs,  te  apprecuUe  than  is  conaectloQ  wilk 
thoH  (iindMueDtal  moietuente,  which  hiiTe  agitaud  all  countria  and  ages,  b>t  ia  maw 
eqwcially  hava  been  alwajia  primary  elemeDl  of  all  puUic  lift.  At  the  fcnnition  of 
Ihe  Conalitulion^with  refennce  to  conilita^nal  opinioB,  then  were,  finl,  centraliitt,  ^,r^ 
who  andeaTouRd  to  maka  the  iedeial  authority,  in  all  depaitmenU^  not  only  judicial, ' 
but  eiecutiTa  and  Ic^iilatiM, «  coniroUittg  aupronacy  orei  thai  of  the  Blalea  in  aU 
tbeit  departmenia ;  aeMUdly,  federeliita,  wbo«  plan  waa  that  the  Snpmne  Court  of 
Ihe  United  Stalea  sImc  abould  decide  qoMtioM  of  eonVhntiODaldificidty;  thiidly,  ^ 
iepiiblicanB,conii«li)>gof  iwoclaiaeii  fint,  Ihoae  who,  denying  the  k4«  aupieniaef  '^ 
of  iba  Supreme  Court,  granted  a  qaaliiedfideralaopRmacy  in  catainuuiti&geaeiea'; 
attd  MGondly,  ihoae  who  denied  federal  aupremacy  ateigMher,— holding  that  iha 
Statei  and  the  Union,  and  each  branchofeachgavemmcntmtiM  determine  for  th«in- 
aelTci  in  eonititutional  exigencies  and  conBieta ;  and  fourthly,  Ihtn  wen  a 
aU  partie*  who  may  be  called  opIimiKa,  for  making  the  eipetiment  of  the  conttitn- 
tioo  aa  subatituted  fia  the  confederation,  witboot  itding  entirely  with  either  the  ^ 
eantraliaU,  the  (ederaliata,  at  the  i^sUiuuu;  truHing  the  ezpeiimeni  to  work  iu| 
•wn  way,  bnt  neTcr  antiaipaling,  aa  I  know  Irem  MM  of  thm,  thai  the  <raat  ootk- 
Uroctif  e  power  worked  out  would  ever  oonw  to  pen :  for  aa  my  infbrauuit  alwaya 
•aid,  if  luch  Tcault  had  been  foreaeen,  neither  the  federal  conTentioB,.nor  the  Stale 
conTcntioni,  would  hare  adopted  the  ConBtitation.  The  eeveial  ditiaioni  I  ka*e 
deaignated  as  eeniraliata,  federaliMa,  tepublicana  and  (fitimiMs,  coraprebeBded  m«i 
of  Tarioua  partjea,  aa  parties  have  aiace  been  fbtmed ;  and  while  confining  myaelf 
•tricUy  to  an  hiitorical  account  of  their  preferences,  I  refrain  from  any  opinion  on 
thaii  nqiecti*e  merita.  FaCriota,  in  the  beat  aenae  of  the  teno,  wen  attaohed  to 
•aeh  party.  In  the  progreaa  of  eTenta,  cenindlm  ia  now  neariy  ui)D«t ;  aon«tit«- 
tional  repnblicaniam,  till  latterly  hanlly  esirting  nonfa  of  Vkgioia,  now  ptedotnt- 


,^ 


erenintheEast. 

Conatitutional  federaLnn  ptoTed  the  atrongeat  of  all  the  (enral  pettie* ;  it  orga- 
nized the  gOTeminent,  and  for  the  Grat  eight  yeara  waa  the  aaosidanl  intereat:  not 
the  rederoliam  in  whoae  reriTal  Judge  Hopfcinaon  ezHlted  duiing  thia  diacoaaioa. 
That  fbrtiearing  federaliam  which  waa  the  creed  of  Waahington  and  MadiBoa,WBB 
Mt  the  eeuiral  federaliam  of  Hamilton  and  Morria,  or  of  the  elder  Adania ;  be  h 
aaid,  not  only  without  meaning  offinwe,  hut  eren  an  opinion,  myaole  object  being  to 
aacertain  the  conatilotional  politica  of  ihoee  to  whom  aa  jndgea  we  are  called  upon 
to  bow  for  conalnictiTe  conslitutionBl  doctrines.  To  appreeiaie  their  judgmeua  on 
poUtieal  qiiestioDi  we  must  know  their  poUtiea. 

During  the  firK  eight  yea«^f  bderalLnn,  tM  State  law  waa  deelai«d  onconalita- 
lional  bj  the  Supitme  Conn  of  Ihe  United  Suies.  In  1796,  one  of  the  Judgea,  Pe- 
terson, on  hia  eiicoil  in  PenneylTBiiia,  ruled  a  StatelawtobenncontfitDtionaltn  tlw 
eoune  of  an  eloquent  and  able  chajge  to  a  jury,  aaaerting  great  original  principles 
•f  judicial  power  and  duty,  and  of  fiindantenial,  ralbor  than  coiatitntional  law 
whiah,bifaneatfnnMiii|^IdetminKhnon«MiibnHblatori(fat  nuon  tha 
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the  doctrine  of  eentracta  loa^  after  miggeataJ  by  Mr.  Story,  adopted  by  MuBball, 
*id  propagated  by  both,  especially  Judgs  Story.  The  very  question  of  contract,M 
(bay  iBTMted  and  extended  it,  vu  diitinelly  preiented  to  Judge  Paterson,  within 
HI  Jfanofthe  time  wben  be  had  assisted,  as  a  member  of  the  federal  conTentioa,  to 
inm  tbedmue  aguntt  State  lawi,  impairing  the  obligation  of  osntracti.  Yet,  while  ■ 
UMtiDg  the  loftier  powen  of  judicial  supremacy  over  legtriation,  the  idea  of  »■ 
■ODding  a  law  u  a  mere  contract  aerer  occurred  to  bin.  Ontbecontrary,  his  brief 
tiawof  tbii  point,  in  the  dosB  of  his  opinion,  demonstratea  that  what  long  poaterior 
mRCMion  broog^  to  Eight,  and  aubieqaesi  experieace  has  exploded,  was  neTer 
""gW*  "  tir  aear  the  period  of  the  Consdlntion,  nor  thodgbt  of  by  its  framers,  but 
ia  a  construrtive  creation,  which,  u  Judge  Story  ia  bis  conunentariea  admits,  was 
■M  (C  bB  EmaBCQ  or  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Uoioa.  At  a  later  period,  Ibe 
Supreme  Couit  iqeetad  all  Patenon's  grounda.  Thirteen  years  aftei  ^  Constitu- 
tioo,  when  a  law  af  Connecticut  was  bromghl  immediately  bafbietbe  SiqjraneCoait 
aa  the  alleg|alion  of  iu  inralidity  as  conlruy  ta  the  federal  ConsiltitioD,  the  judges 
eridsntly  sbraok  from  the  exercise  of  aotbority  so  formidable  as  annalliiig  a  law. 
lodge  Chase  said,  '  witbooi  giving  on  opinion  whether  this  court  bas  jurisdiction 
to  decide  that  any  law  made  by  Congren  contrary  to  the  Oonstitntioa  of  the  United 
State*  ia  Toid,  I  am  ftRy  satisfied  that  this  Coart  bas  no  jurisdiction  to  determine 
tbst  aay  la^  of  any  Slate  legislature,  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  such  State,  ia 
void.'  The  other  judges,  Peterson,  Iredell,  and  Cushing,  in  SETeral  opinions  each, 
dismssed  tho  constitutional  clanse  in  question,  without  the  least  approach  to  Judge 
Story's  notion,  that,  by  prohibiting  laws  of  States  iiapairiog  the  obligation  of  con- 
tncu,  (he  Constitntion  conteniplates  laws  as  contracts :  and  Judge  Palerson  said 
that  be  bad  'an  ardent  desire  (as  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution)  to  extend 
the  provision  10  retrospeetire  laws  in  general,  which  are  all  contrary  to  the  funda- 
nental  priociples  of  the  social  compocL'  But  throughout  Ibe  whole  of  the  argu- 
ments of  these  primeral  jodge*,  familiar  with  iha  c  institutional  intentioR,  not  one 
idea  appears,  lojmtifythaclong  subsequent  and  extravagant  construction,  by  which 
(he  modern  doctrine  was  intrsduced,  contrary,  as  its  anthor  admits  in  bis  oommen- 
Isiies,  u>  Ike  deugn  of  the  Constitution. 

It  was  not  till  1810,  whenibefMeral  judiciary  had  been  in  existence  so  long  aa  to 
bt*e  worn  out  several  tucceesioas  of  judges,  that  for  the  first  time,  and  under  re- 
luAaUe  circumstances,  the  great  step  was  taken  of  judicially  declaring  a  law  void  j 
and  not  only  no,  bi^  void  becaass  it  was  a  contract.  ARer  a  party  conieat,  which, 
frm  its  fury  and  its  effect*  hat  been  called  a  political  rcTolution,  JeSerson  became 
Present  in  ISOl,  and  while  the  oateet  of  his  administration  attacked  to  destroy  lh« 
most  pnmtloeiit  measure*  of  Adams'  administration,  «h[ch  Marshall  had  beew 
largely  instrumental  in  building  up, — Marshall,  just  appointed  Chief  Justice,  was 
as  intently  occupied  in  on  attack  on  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Jefferson's  admini*- 
irMioti,  by  the  proceeding  a*aiiut  Madison  a*  Secretary  of  State,  for  withholding 
ettnmtasions.  The  Chief  Justice's  extraordinary  ar^ment  in  that  case  contains 
the  first  solemn  usertion  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  powers  of  courts  to  annul 
laws  as  unamsiitulional,  which  had  often  been  intimated  before,  but  that  was  the 
first  oecauon  (and  without  any  reason  for  it  in  the  case  itself,)  when  the  power  and 
4ai7  vere  orainously  explained  by  an  elaborate  argament.    Nine  years  aOerwards 
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iJiBt  aiapendous  power  wuSnteiercindJuBt  after  JefTenon,  the  GrM  prMidential 
i^iostle  of  conHituiIonal  republican  prindplea,  had  retired  from  (he  Prasldeiiey,  and 
was  lucceeded  by  a  conntitiilional  federalist;  not  such  a  federalist  as  thow  Jndge- 
Hopkioaan  rejoieea  with,  but  holding  with  them  Ihat  the  federal  judiciary  is  the  aole 
and  escluBiTe  resolTeiitof  conatitulionalconlroTerties.  As  aocn  aa  axch  a  federaliat, 
ID  the  penon  of  MndlBon,  was  Preaidenl,  it  was  dMcimined  by  the  SupiEme  Cooxt, 
under  nsmorable  circumstances,  in  a  cue  vbich  one  of  the  judges  charged  with 
double  dealing,  not  only  to  annul  a  law,  to  which  there  would  hare  been  no  gttat 
Dbjection,  but  fn'  the  unfortunate  opinion  that  it  was  annulled  because  it  wa«  •  eon- 
liacl.  This  judgment  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  new  Preaident'a  cODMitn- 
tional  tenets,  however  dissonant  from  those  of  his  patron  predecessor. 

The  reason  given  by  the  Chief  Justice  was  nothing  mcNre  than  hi>  indrridnal 
opinion,  binding  neither  the  Court,  the  community,  the  future,  nor  any  other  judg«t, 
and  explicitly  disavowed  by  one  who  held  to  ttib  constilutioiral  doclrinea  of  Modi- 
•eni  moreoTer,  protesting,  from  the  bench,  that  he  was  very  nnwilLng  to  proceed  to 
the  decision  at  all,  because  it  appeared  lo  him  to  bear  strong  evidence,  upon  the  bcD 
of  it,  of  being  a  mere  feigned  case,  and  it  is  the  duly  of  eomrts  to  decide  the  rights 
but  not  the  speculations  of  parlies;  but  bis  confidence  in  the  respeetable^eonnsel  in- 
duced him  to  abandon  his  scruples.  Among  the  counsel  thus  half  acquitted  by  Judge 
Johnson  was  Mr.  Sinry,  with  whose  accession  to  the  bench  next  year  began  that  cata- 
ract of  cases,  in  which  laws  were  overwhelmed  by  the  notion  that  they  may  be  dealt 
with  tis  contracts.  The  judgment  that  land  granted  by  a  State  to  individuals  can- 
not be  resumed  bylhe  granting  State  from  third  purchasers,  would  not  have  been 
objected  lo.  Tl  stood  Hnn  on  those  first  principles  of  obvious  justice,  piopoonded  by 
Pnlerson  and  Johnson,  though  abandoned  by  Marshall  and  Judge  Story  for  a  oon- 
•truotive  novelty  much  less  satis&ctory,  dignified,  or  eClectual.  We  don't  know 
whether  any  of  the  Other  judges  concmred  with  Marahdl  in  Ihat  notion,  while 
uniting  in  the  judgment.  The  two  senior  judges.  Chase  and  Cusfahig,  men  of 
paat  learning  and  experience,  were  absent,  so  that  even  the  judgment  waa  thai  of  a 
bare  majority  of  the  court.  The  opinion  tbnt  a  law  making  a  grant  is  a  contract, 
was  the  ingenious  suggestion  of  a  young  lawyer,  fruitful  of  reasons,  in  a  case 
which,  as  Johnson  «uq>ec(ed,  may  have  been  a  mere  ^lecnlative  issue,  made  up 
without  his  connivance  or  knowledge.  It  was  a  germ,  which  duly  cultivated,  must 
add  vastly  to  judicial  authority,  rendering  Hs  fiat  morepowerflil  than  any  law  of  a 
State;  exceedingly  grateful  to  Ihose,  and  they  abound,  who  think  constructive  su- 
preroac)',  enthroned  in  courts  holding  officeduringgood  behaviour,  a  safer  and  belter 
chancery  of  constitutional  power  than  any  other  branch  of  govemmenl, — much 
Mfer  aikd  better  than  the  common  (brum  of  a  community,  the  mere  mass,  to  whom , 
by  our  constitutions  and  theories  of  government,  the  sovereignty  is  osrigned,  bat 
whom,  in  the  honest  politics  of  many,  it  is  neverthsless  wise  and  just  to  deprive  of 
a*  much  of  it  as  judicial  construction  can  lay  hold  ot 

Two  years  after  the  Georgia  law  was  annulled,  a  law  of  New  Jersey  shared  ita 
Ale,  undercircumatances  much  extending  the  doctrine.  Jersey  bad  agreed  lo  release 
fhun  taxation,  lands  purchased  from  the  Delaware  Indians,  who,  removing  lo  Mow 
York,  sold  the  lands  to  third  purchasers,  who  claimed  exemption  from  taxation  for 
them,  and  (he  S^lreme  Court  repealed  a  law  (axing  them,  on  the  ground  that  tha 
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COHTCDlion  wilh  Ibe  Indiana  waa  a  conlroN  with  the  lands,  though  it  admitted  that 
the  Slate  might  hnva  insitted  on  a  nimiider  of  the  eiempiion  from  taxation,  aa  t, 
ii  aale  lijr  the  Indians.  In  both  ihue  cases  the  judgmenis  are  ra- 
iny rale  bjr  a  psisuasiTe  equity.  But  the  contract  principle  Ihry  in- 
troduced attd  extended,  aooa  came  to  be  applied  with  increaaing  ezltaragance, 
until  ■elf-destroyed  by  the  eontradictian,  confusioD,  and  discredit,  which  inevitibty 
Msoed.  The  Supreme  Court  delermined  that  s  law  might  be  a  contract,  and  that 
eran  the  taxing  power  of  a  State  muit  be  annulled  by  a  court,  if  it  dlncoTcred  in  a 
tax  U«  what  might  be  deemad  a  ccairact.  The  nssuinption  (bus  esto^iahed  waa 
aoon  applied  to  church  lawi,  to  colonial  acta,  and  (o  corparalions,  through  which 
■a^ea  of  exaggeration  it  rapidly  passed  to  its  doom.  In  1815,  a  Virginia  law  of 
"96,  the  well  known  tesaion  wben  Maditon's  cattlinal  reaoluiio as  brightened  theniat- 
iag  righla  of  Slates  and  people,  was  set  aside  by  the  Judgment  of  amajwityoflbe 
Sapreme  Court;  pronounced  by  Jodge  Story  in  an  eloquent  and  learned  argmnent, 
which  ahadowed  forth  the  coming  event  of  the  DeiUnauih  College  c:(tension.  That 
erentflil  decision  Moved  in  1819,  pushingthecontract principle  tocxtremity.  Until 
the  Georgia  case,  tiie  conilitutional  interdict  waa  supposed  lo  be  confined,  as  ex- 
[lUined  in  tlie  EVderalist,  by  Madison,  to  contracts  between  indiTiduals.  The  GrM 
judicial  msp  beyond,  in  IBtO,  applied  it  lo  States-,  and  auccessiTe  enlargemenl* 
oarried  it  to  tax  laws  and  church  lavs,  until  finally  it  embraced  a  colonial  charter, 
nmnDing  the  law  of  an  ind^Mndent  State  reforming  it.  Other  an alagaus  judgments 
■Don  fbllowed  this,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  judicial  CDnatniction,  Judge  Story,  who,  with 
thelbnd  liseling  of  attachment  to  illegitimate  offspring,  which  is  natural,  wouldredune 
bBitation  laws,  divorce  acts,  and  nearly  all  other  State  laws  within  the  power  of 
(he  federal  Judiciary,  as  mere  contracta— that  is,  would  entirely  cenlraliie  a  federal 
gOTemment — stmggled  still  in  the  Harvard  College  case  to  keep  hia  then  languishing 
doctrine  aliTe,  as  it  stole  into  being  in  the  Georgia,  and  came  to  monstrous  maturity 
in  Uw  New  Hampshire  case:  but  it  died  the  common  death  of  eiceas,  by  its  own 
axcesaes.  If  stability  and  invudability  can  conKiuct  an  impregnable  barrrier  around 
property,  with  materials  from  the  customary  contrivancea  of  centralism,  and  it  U 
far  the  general  welfius  that  Statea  should  be  leduced  to  corporations,  while  corpora- 
tions are  made  State*,  their  power  lo  enact  laws  subordinate  to  that  of  corporation* 
to  make  by-laws,  this  judicial  eonatructive  power  should  be  matter  of  exultation. 
It  revive*  the  polities  of  Hamilton  and  Morris,  in  which  Judge  Hopkinson  rejoices 
aa  thooe  most  eonsonast  wilh  the  Constitution  and  Ibe  happiness  of  the  country.  But 
it  will  be  regretted,  and  by  reason  reaisted,  if  Madison  was  rigbt  or  Jefferson's  poli- 
tic* oagfal  to  prevail  It  is  palpable  and  intolerable  violalioa  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  State  rights,  according  to  the  mora  anli-federal  opinions  of  once  a  small  remnant 
of  republicans,  magnified  by  le-oction  against  judicial  and  other  political'  usurpa- 
titm  into  gnat  nitmben,  vhose  appreciation  of  the  Union  is  perhaps  as  just  as  that 
tl  oeiUral  federalism.  It  is  not  a  question  of  judicature,  but  mere  polilics,  on  which 
partiea  are  divided,  and  ever  have  been,  and  will,  aa  they  miul  and  should  be.  Judge 
Hopkinson  shews  that  it  is  mere  politics,  whUe  laying  It  dovn  as  law.  Conceding 
to  eouits  of  justice  better  bcolty  of  deliberate  and  SBlisbctory  judgment  than  other 
■mpirea,  still  this  is  a  question  in  the  determination  of  which  political  parties,  not 
iwlividnal  liuganta,  make  the  very  iasua,  and  one  or  the  other  party,  aa  a  party, 
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must  MUle  it,  u  a  question  of  politics,  not  Isw.  It  is  prepoHerous  to  espect  obedir 
■ace  lo  eoDslnicliic  fiat,  rereislng  enacted  law,  pronounced  by  couiti,  as  the  only 
modeof  eatablishingBupremsUw.  ThereisBosanctkin.  Constitutional  are  asmudt 
political  principles,  as  judge*  are  men.  In  the  debaieiof  this  Coaienlion  wc  ue 
obliged  to  liear  gentlemen  of  cenaia  polittci  extolling  MbtsIibII  and  condemning 
Jefferson,  someiiniea  by  labored  comparison  and  disparagemeot,  aa  vas  the  effort 
panicularif  of  Mi.  Mendith,  which  prorei  nothing  but  such  genUemaa's  pnierenee 
of  Marshall'*  politics  lo  Jefferson's.  For  a  disciple  of  tba  one  to  reprobate  the 
other  as  a  bod  man,  tends  no  more  to  tnoke  the  doctrine  of  the  one  right,  or  the  othtt 
wrong,  than  for  those  who  differ  in  (ornisor  worship  to  deny  the  religion,  and  assert 
the  inlidelity.of  each  other.  A  Chtislian  and  Mahometan  maj  as  well  nnderTahui 
each  other'a  faith.  There  would  be  aa  much  reason  in  the  one'*  undoitokiog  to  co»- 
*  ince  the  other. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  his  excellent  tpach  in  the  Senate  against  the  Bank  of  iheUniud- 
States,  thusindicaieimy  *ievs  of  the  neoessity  of  considering  the  individual  poUtiea 
of  a  court  which  is  to  delerniine  political  questions;  and  at  the  same  time  counts* 
nance*  my  doctrine  as  to  the  legislative  power  lo  repeal  bank  chartoi.  Mr.  Cky't 
whole  argument  is  distinguished  for  ability ;  it  may  be  token  as  the  beat  against,  aft 
Hamilton's  is  the  best  for,  a  bank  of  iha  United  Slates.  Mr.  Clay  said  that  C<m- 
gresa  have  as  much  right  to  jud^B  of  their  constitutional  powers  aa  their  suceeuora. 
But  had  they  revoked  the  law,  the  judiciary  would  probably  have  been  appealed  to, 
andftomlhe  known  opinions  and  predilections  of  the  judges,  then  composing  it,  they 
would  have  pronounced  the  act  of  incorporation,  as  in  the  iialui«  of  a  coDlract,  beyond 
the  repealing  power  of  any  succeeding  lepalature.  He  therefore  concluded,  that  it 
was  wisest  to  wait  the  natural  disaolution  of  the  corporation,  rather  than  aecelena« 
that  event  by  a  repealing  law,  involving  so  many  delicate  considerations.  New  and 
immense  eitraordiaary  and  political  faculty  and  responeibility,  more  than  it  can 
bear,hasbeen(i3>uniedhy  a  magistracy  whose  appropriate  liinction  it  has  beretofora 
been,  always  and  every  where,  only  lo  adjudicate  private  righta  without  meddling 
with  polhical  questions  of  constitutional  perplexity  and  papular  petiL  When  tli» 
last  President  insisted  on  his  official  right  and  duty  to  judge  for  lus  own  office  of  a 
constitutional  difficulty,  without  abiding  by  the  determination  of  the  judiciary  or  any 
other  co-ordinate  branch  of  government,  his  much  assailed  position  conGnmcd  lo  lh» 
doctrine  of  Jefferson,  and  had  the  sanction  of  all  his  school  of  politic*.  When  adia- 
affeded  Stale  lately  refiised  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  ad- 
juitment  of  such  a  difficulty,  and  even  armed  to  maintain  it*  stand,  thai  State  eould 
vouch  such  high  authority  as  Chief  Justice  McEean,  and  periiaps  Mr.  Kawle  for  it* 
oonBicting  independence.  Judicial  aupremacy  is  no  more  wntten  in  the  Conatitit- 
lion  than  nullification.  Both  come  of  construction.  Wherefore  acknowledging  the 
right  of  superintendence  b  the  Federal  Government  on  all  questions  of  the  ConMitu- 
tbn,  and  laws  of  the  United  Stales  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  conslitn^onal  federalism  and  sincere  patriot- 
ism may  still  recommend  forbearance  from  constructive  power  and  political  judica- 
ture, as  wise  for  a  judiciary  whose  unqueUioned  authority  in  all  unquenionably 
judicial  controversies,  Suffers  more  from  uintpollon  of  political  exclusiveneas  than 
any  other  radiealiam— such  oasampiion  being  extreme  rodiealisra.    Jtidge  H^ikin- 
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HNi'a  pleunn  at  the  indieuioiu  of  a  TeriTal  of  M«rBli*m,  and  hii  paneeTrlc  of  iu 
Tinnea,  ue  mistaken,  if  be  meant  the  principle!  of  Hamlllon,  and  what  ic  would 
can  fedEralim.  It  is  TeiycomtnoiiloiBf,  asihe  Judge  did,  that  the  lederal  doctrine 
■•  the  demier  reaort  on  all  eniergenciea.  But  nothing  is  coore  contraiy  to  history,  if 
ccDlnlimng  federaliam  be  msaDt.  So  far  from  it,  the  principles  of  thnt  federDlian 
ut  not  onljr  e^loded  here,  but  their  English  tnodela  ara  much  decried ;  the  pol  itict 
tt  Hamillon,  Monia,  and  tbeiT  nspeclable  compatriou,  the  American  deeirinairts, 
— aome  of  them,  erea  with  Washington'a  sanctioii — ate  gone  fonter.  Theii  English 
predileclioas  for  limited  sufinge,  ptntiise  taxation,  long  tenns  of  office,  national  debt, 
Ihndingi  a  national  bank,  rcMricted  naturaliia^on,  alienage,  sedition,  libels,  and 
Mhera,  the  great  articles  of  EngU^  cncd,  and  the  bvorites  of  American  federalists, 
ue  no  longer  toleraUe.  He  must  be  Uiod  to  continual  moniiestations,  to  all  modern 
Ustray,  to  the  march  of  inlelligence  and  melioratioQ  of  polities,  who  does  not  sea 
that  the  uttermost  theories  of  the  Virginia  school  hare  gained  ground  beyond,  pro- 
bably, the  moat  sangnine  aUicipations  of  the  fbunden  of  their  long  peculiar  tenets; 
and  that  all  eicestivs  govemmenl  is  coming  to  an  end.  Among  the  reatlKations  of 
tbeae  cbangM,  the  judiciary  has  rendered  itself  no  longer  the  sole  arbiter  of  conBtitu- 
limal  difficukiea.  Should  they  who  moat  anjiioualy  rerere  and  uphold  thai  depart- 
auat  i«gnl  this  ebangel  Will  it  not  save  and  strengthen  the  judiciaryl  Will  it 
■ot  coiTobonite  and  perpetuate  the  Union  ^  The  exclusive  authority  which  ModlsoB 
aad  the  constitutional  iederatists  asmbed  to  the  federal  judiciary,  to  settle  the  Con- 
stinuion  by  judicial  conMniction,  has  been  at  least  unfortunate  in  its  exercise.  The  _^ 
paribus  function  of  io validating  what  are  deemed  unconstitutional  laws,  is  anawAil 
power,  said  Judge  Iredell,  iii  iu  eiperimenL  The  Supiwne  Court  has  seldom,  ifever, 
been  of  one  mind  in  the  high  (unction  of  even  repealing  a  State  statute — has  never  -^ 
Tentoml  to  oSer  auch  Indignity  lo  an  aft  of  Congress.  Conflict  has  prodoced  io- 
eonsitfeocy;  ofconsequencethe  judiciary  hoafailedtoconvinceorsatisfy.  Atribo- 
n«l  vitally  important  to  the  eonunnniiy,  for  judicial  purposes,  bas  suffered  in  its  great 
OMfulneas  and  dignity  by  gralnitout  disparagement )  fbr  frequent  political  ot  consti- 
tytionol  controversies  are  not  consonant  with  the  judicial  office.  Why  should  judge* 
expose  the  judiciary  to  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  injurious  to  the  judiciary,  as  a 
body,  &tal  to  the  judicial  standing  of  individuals?  A  prolession  and  politician! 
Duinloining  the  exdusire  prepotency  of  the  federal  judiciary,  forget  that  some  of  lite 
moat  daborole,  convincing  and  aoertdited  deeisioiisof  such  jtutly  celebrated  magio- 
tnlea  as  Parsons,  Spencer,  Thompson,  Kent,  SiApatriekjTilghman  and  their  leant- 
ed  BSMKiaies,  gentlemen  mostly  of  federal  politics,  on  benches  of  justice  justly  vsne- 
iBlad— ddiberate  and  able  detarminaiioos  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  inost  of  the 
Stale*— baie  been  reversed  and  annulled,  together  with  State  Uws  affinned  by  ma» 
teriy  judgments,  incontradictory  deciaioos  of  seldom,  if  ever,  the  wholeofthejudget 
of  the  Snpmne  Court  of  the  United  States  widely  differing  among  themselves  in 
every  opinion.  In  a  counliy  like  ouib,  so  wide  spresd,  so  little  bound  by  meUi^toU' 
tsn  supremacy,  can  the  learned  profession  of  the  law  ever  be  satisfied  that  Judge 
Story's  arlntrament  of  a  constitutional  controversy  is  of  better  reliance  than  thnt  of 
Parsons,  Kent,  Tiighman,  or  Roane  1  Without  inlending  personal  comparison,  1st 
uy  considerate  man,  let  any  judicious  lawyer  contemplate  the  whole  tJnion,  with  a 
braad  risw  to  tha  great  result.    Will  the  bar,  and  suitors,  and  coaununity  believe 
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that  the  fsdcra]  eaart  or  jadgmeat  cannot  bal  b«  right,  and  the  State  court  mnat  be 
vrongi  Is  it  not  too  much  for  g;eneral  acquieicence,  that  the  judgments  of  a&w 
however  able  and  unuceptionable  magutntleB  at  WMhingion,  ahaU  traperaede  aod 
(uppreis  those  of  Iheii  equals  in  learning  and  reputation  Ihfou^unit  the  Uoioil,  wba* 
the  latter  affirm  atatutea  of  theii  aereral  Stalelt  Conaider  the  admirable,  the  fervid, 
and  Che  solid  argument  of  Kent  and  his  eminent  aisociaiea  in  the  steamboat  cuntio- 
Tenj,  for  instance;  can  the  mind,  will  it,  embrace  without  beailalioa  the  rarene  of 
nich  eonduaionl  Or  maj  it  not  apprehend  (hal  e*en  the  same  magistrate  under  mo- 
tropolilan  influeneea  at  Washiugtoo,  might  hare  i»mG  to  the  Tery  federal  concluaion 
Thich  at  Albany,  with  provinual  feelings,  he  moat  aUf  demonstrated  to  be  eotiivlj 
wrongl  AndwiUnottheegectbetoundemiine  that  &ith  injudicial wiadom.wUeh 
is  10  necesaarr  and  in  this  countrj  ao  preralent  1  By  grasping  at  excetuTo  oogni- 
sancc,  judg«a  lose  (he  subatance  fbr  the  ahadow.  Conatniction  leads  to  oonitnictian ; 
like  all  other  aberration,  a  first  step  incTitably  produce*  mora.  Political  jurisdicUoB 
must  be  continually  backsliding.  The  deciuons  of  the  Supreme  Court  &om  181S  to 
1S34,  encooraged  the  bar  to  stimulate  the  Court  to  ftaither  excasses,  and  paralyMd  an 
OTeratrainad  power  which,  moderBlely  exercised,  might  have  proved  a  pennawMt 
■nd  arcqiUble  umpirage.  Constitutional  jurisprudence,  judicial  legislation,  politieil 
oonstruction,  are  nectanrHy  contradictory  and  questionable.  It  is  the  infirmity  of 
their  natuie.  With  republican  instiiutiona,  such  determinations  beloDgmostly  to  tbs 
political  BOMreignly.    Thejodiciary  ahould  nc»er  interpose,  but  in  eitremity. 

Par  from  denying  the  power  of  courta  of  justice  lo  declare  laws  void,  I  approre 
the  examples  of  Patsrson  and  Chase,  asserting  it  much  more  extensiydy  and  ration- 
ally than  Marshall  or  Judge  Story ;  and  Johnson's  (with  whom  I  believe  Judge 
Thompson  agrees,  as  the  lau  Judge  Brackenridge  did)  denial  that  (he  ei  post  fiu:lo 
interdict  of  the  Constitution  ia  to  ba  confined  to  criminal  law,  but  extended  to  all 
retiD-active  injustice,  by  palpably  wrong  legistatioo,  according  to  English  law,  and 
aUlaw  of  which  the  everlasting  and  unchangeable  attributes  of  morality  and  honesty  '' 
■re  elements,  is  but  a  restoration  of  them  to  iu  genuine  philoaophy.  It  i*  by  novel 
BXperiments,  departure  from  the  more  talked  about  than  napeeted  wisdom  of  aoceaton, 
by  violation  of  prscedeals,  and  disregard  of  authorities,  arul  attempting  Mw  priiMi- 
ples  of  eonatnictive  power,  assumed  by  a  department  having  little  or  do  power  Imt 
Thich  is  conferred  on  it  by  legialaturea,  or  derived  fiiom  precedents,  that  the  Ameri- 
can judiciary  has  brought  itself  into  difficulties  and  disparagemeot. 

Although  it  is  no  part  of  my  task  or  wish  to  question  judicial  power  and  duty  to 
abrogate  statutes,  I  ask  attention  to  Chief  Justice  Oibson's  very  aUe  nfutation  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall's  vindication  of  that  power,  by  a  train  of  cogent  reasoning 
condenming  what  be  calls  dogmas  ofprofeasionolliuth,  rather  than  matter  of  i«aaon; 
■nd  demonstrating,  I  conceive,  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  rule,  the  reoaooa 
allied  fi^it  by  Marshall  are  unsatisfactory.  The  squandering  of  judgments  bylhe 
exercise  of  an  extreme  judicial  authority  (which,  to  be  available  in  time  of  need, 
ought  to  be  hoarded  with  the  utmost  economy)  and  the  founding  it  on  false  Teason> 
■re  my  objectbos,  rather  than  the  denial  of  the  authority ;  the  prac^ce,  not  ths 

After  all  that  has  been  sud  of  this  power,  extraordinary  it  must  he  admitud,  and 
different  fiwm  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  prescribed  by  the  judicial  oath  and  ofioB,  iha 
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pircticalnaukina7betlutAnurieanjndeeB,i«ttiniing(oth«  principles  of  those  of 
Eikgtftad,  viU  not  act  qpoo  the  obUgaiion  to  dedars  itstnies  void,  whether  unconsti- 
tUioiuil  or  not,  only  whea  tuqacMionaUy  viotiilire  of  conuilutional  or  fiindunentnl 
pnhibiiion*,  and  nera'  otbsnrise.  That  wiitten  eomtiiutionB  gi«e  couns  political 
poWer  OTOT  lawi,  ia  certainly  nol  to  be  (bund  in  the  letter  of  the  judicial  commission. 
Jnd^  HcfAinton  tays  the  judgee  ummed  (he  power;  but  wherefore  more  because 
the  nipreiiM  )av  is  written  than  iforigina],  natural  or  common  ptramount,  but  not 
written  1  What  ia  rmdieally  wrong,  conrta  of  juitice  cannot  adminialer  ea  right,  no 
natter  wbalber  oDoanatitmionilly  or  oiberwiie  radicaJy  wrong.  Wh)'  U  it  only 
wrong  wbtn  ^eontrary  to  a  wriUeo  canatitutbn  t  Palpable  and  flagprant  iDcenria- 
tSDcy  between  the  law  ofa  MatoU  and  the  taw  of  a  eonatitution,  is  no  more  cotiUary 
tojuaticethananyotlHrfiuidainental wrong.  Thenwhyiaitajudge'Edutytoadjudge 
the  one  wrongbnt  not  tbeotherl  Judge  Thompami  and  other  judgea  haTeconsider- 
edlbeeonatitotional  guard  of  priTote  contracts  and  against  ex  post  facto  laws,  u  but 
declaratory  of  the  great  abort^nal  code  of  moral  obUgation,  fbrbiddlng  palpable  in- 
jvtiee,  binding  on  all  courts  of  law,  law  before  written  constiiutiona  and  withonL 
tbem;  lawiDeTeryeonttitotion.  Chase,  wWduly  a^^recieled  the  extremity  of  ju- 
didaJ  politieal  interrention  against  statutes,-  mentioned  scTeral  instances  of  them  to 
be  treated  by  courts  of  jnstiee  aa  Toid,  which  ia  doctrine  much  more  coiwonant  with 
judicial  duty  and  rational  jurisdiction,  than  the  re-eision  of  staluln  as  contracts  by 
color  of  coltiaioD  with  a  word  in  written  cbnuitutions.  Not  less  than  two  thousand 
ire  hundred  American  judgea,  aeeoiding  to  Marshall's  inteipielation  of  their  judicial 
oa^s,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  injunction  of  written  consUtutions,  are  bosndto  enforce 
&e  judicial  authority  of  annulling  statutes.  This  is  a  great  r^son  fbr  .lealoring  law 
lo  what  it  was  before  the  contract  doetnne.  For  what  system,  constitution,  or  coun- 
try, can  bear  the  constant  shock  of  aimies  of  legislatota  and  judges,  five  thousand 
naking,  and  half  that  number  breaking  laws  perpetoally  1  It  is  a  labstailtiTe  objection 
toauch  aitravaganceofjadicialprepotency,  that  every  inferior  judge  (why  not  every 
nagistratel)  is  to  be  always  mounted  on  (hie  hobby  galloping  round  the  xodiac  of 
eonsiitutional  jurisprudence,  and  whether  bull,  bear,  or  goat,  (rampUng  laws  under 
the  hoob  of  incapacity,  aunily  more'to  be  deprecated  tb&n  the  popular  undCntand- 
ing.  So  tnmendoui  ia  this  power,  and  so  impracticable,  that  in  near  fifty  years  the 
federal  juliaary  has  netereierdsed  it  on  an  act  of  Congress,  oor  the  courts  of  Fenn- 
aylrania  on  a  law  of  this  State.  Marshall,  in  Msdison's  case,  makes  no  distinetitm 
between  laws  lo  beadjndged  unconstitutional,  whether  acta  of  Cangreas  or  Assembly. 
According  to  him,  they  are  all  otmoxioui  lo  it.  Chase  denied  the  power  of  the  fede- 
ral judiciary  10  declare  a  Stale  law  void  because  inconaistent  with  the  constitution  of 
Ihal  State.  ChiefJoelieeOibeon  thinks  that  any  judge  may  declare  a  State  law  *oid, 
if  undoubtedly  contradictory  to  the  Comtitntion,  laws,  or  trealiea  of  the  United 
States;  but  that  n  judge  cannot  declare  a  State  law  void  tm  inconsistency  with  the 
CMittilu^nof  theStale.  The  whole  subject  is  inTolvedindiSculties;  andtbeelear- 
e«  position  on  which  unprejudiced  reverence  of  lav  can  rest,  is  that  beibre  cited  ea 
Iha  only  one  in  which  American  judges  are  agreed,  and  which  ocrer  has  been  and 
cannot  be  questioned ;  that  it  is  an  awfiil  power,  an  extreme  power,  the  rmrolution 
pDwerof  courts  of  justice,  never  lobeezerciaed  but  in  a  case  beyond  all  doubt ;  which 
principle,  together  with  the  practice  of  conforming  to  it,  reuorea  the  Bnglish  doeldna 
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aadTAeoBcikathcAmerieantoiL  Theramajr  be  inMuicMofsucliBiduInlaUa  wnmK 
ortrrorby  atatutclawB,  MlalcaneourtiorjuMieenooptionbiittoptotwiuiGetliaB 
Tmd.  Tried  hj  this  lesl,  tbe  conutixt  doctrun  will  not  bear  the  least  timch  of  the 
Hone.  With  great  deference,  I  submit  that  the  tatur  deewioua  of  the  Sapreme  Court 
oremiling  the  early  doclrinea  of  Pateraon  and  Cbaae,  Ibot  lawe  may  be  d«cland 
void  though  not  unconsiitutioDal,  are  not  well  founded.  And  if  the  eariy  adoption 
of  one  of  Blackaioae'a  kv  miatakea,  thai  ex  poat  faclo  lawa  an  penal  laws  only,  be 
likewiae  corrected  by  adjudicationa  against  all  reUo-actiTe  and  otherwiae  fundamen- 
tally false  slaldle  laws,  whether  national  or  Stole,  the  jurisdiction,  uaefiilDeM,  and 
digaity  of  tbe  federal  judiciary,  will  be  what  conaiderata  Ammeans  muH  wish  lo 
MB  and  feel  them. 

It  is  not  tbe  power  I  presume  to  quMtitm,  but  tbe  constnictite  and  extraTagant  ax- 
ereise,  the  abuse  ofiL  Mistaken  reason  begot  a  bad  rule  whoas  euthanasy  need  not 
impair  the  right.  Ii  can  hardly  be  deemed  impeitiiMM  to  anticipate  of  tha  lately 
tenoTsted  Supreme  Coun  of  the  Uniied  Slates,  a  mUder  and  a  better  code  of  cuati- 
UUional  and  fundamental  jurisdicllon.  When  acts  of  Assembly  are  treated  sa  rev^ 
rcntiallyas  aclsof  Congress,  and  they  are  fiilly  entitled  la  it,  that  haimony  of  all,  and 
•lipi'eme  judicial  authoriiy  of  ihe  federal  judiciary,  will  be  rainatated,  which  it  is  my 
Mmslant  endeavour  to  upliold.  The  empire  of  law,  the  sanctity  of  propcRy,  tbe  in- 
Tiolability  of  private  rights,  corporate  aa  well  aa  individual,  I  contend  for.  But  th«u 
preserTaiion  depends,  I  aubmit,  on  a  temperate  exercise  of  the  bigb  offices  of  judica- 
tore,  rarely  interposing  with  political  junaprudeoee,  and  never  adjudging  any  law  to 
be  a  mere  contract.  A  sure  touchstone  for  courts  will  be  whether  the  ground  ia  d«- 
bateable;  for  if  a  judge  may  repeal  a  law  wheiKTera  lawyer  by  plauaible  argument 
can  bring  il  into  even  strong  doubt,  there  are  many  lavs  to  be  repealed,  and  a  con- 
■tilutianal  protection  of  private  rights  will  be  perverted  lo  the  meana  of  creating  a 
council  of  irresponaible  censors,  continually  employed  in  frustrating  legislation.  If 
tbe  question  is  debateable,  the  law  should  not  be  adjudged  uncoiutitutionaL 

An  elaborate  essay  by  Judge  Hopkinaon,  in  the  American  ttuarteily  Review  for 
September,  1S2T,  criticises  Chief  Justice  Gibson's  opinion,  and  entirely  disappiovea 
of  it,  wiih  a  show  of  authorities,  which,  I  think,  when  examined,  do  Doi  much  affect 
tbe  reason  of  either  side  of  this  question.  Of  Judge  Hopkinson's  siny-Uiree  law 
CMea  collected  from  tbe  judicatures  of  fourteen  Stales,  (all  of  which  1  have  consult- 
ed, as  far  as  the  references  lead  lo  them— some  of  the  citations  not  beiag  exact)  moM 
nre  judgitienls  against  tbe  doctrine  he  maintains,  although  asserting  the  right  to  ex* 
anise  it  when  proper ;  several  of  i  he  cases  have  no  reference  to  the  constitutional 
queation,  but  assen  judicial  authority  generally  over  aialutea  fundamentally  wrongi 
m  distinction  not  observed  by  Jud^  Hopkinaon  himself,  who  dwells  on  Paieraons' 
nelebrated  argument  as  if  it  were  iwnstilulionai,  while  il  has  nothing  lo  do  with  tha 
letter  of  constitutions,  much  less  the  conlraet  doctrine;  and  its  (undsmental  doctrins 
kaa  been  repeatedly  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  edjudicaliona  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, in  which  all  retro-active  and  ex  poatfoclo  injustice  is  pronounced  lo  be  irreme. 
diable,  however  enacted,  unless  by  penal  law  or  impoiringthe  obligation  of  contracts. 
After  all,  therefore.  Judge  Hopkinson's  authorities  prove  no  more  (ban  tbe  mere  a>- 
■ertion  of  the  alleged  judicinl  right,  rarely  exercised  by  some  judges,  while  denied 
by  others ;  by  some  the  eoDstitutional  confounded  with  the  ftwdamnntal  aothoiily, 
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uid  tbe  whole  qoettioii  wben  tteated  hy  tuumen,  out  of  court,  determined  on  the 
MW  tide  or  fta  other,  according  to  their  polities.  Judge  Hopkinaon  cilee  MarBhall, 
Motrii,  Bou,  Griiwold,  and  Bayard,  with  olber  iUeralieu  for  the  affinnaiiTe ;  and 
Qilei,  Breckeitridge,  ofKentaek}',  Maaon,  o(  Tirginia,  and  Stone,  of  North  CaioU- 
■B,  with  other  repidilicaDi,  Ibr  the  aegotive ;  and  it  is  lomewhat  indicative  to  remade 
Ihalearaed  Judge'*  di^raeal  of  the  re*pecti*e  paitlea;  ibr  instance,  Mann  and  Stone 
oRar  norcaaoDi,  and  Giles  ia  airily  politician;  whereas  Bayard  ia  an  aeeompliihed 
lawyer  and  able  atatcHnan,  Griswold  giTea  the  great  power  of  his  mind  to  the  cause, 
and  ao  forth.  Appreciation  of  the  force  of  argiunent  and  character  which  dependl 
on  the  pcditka  cf  the  ndToeale*  and  the  judge,  and  eren  on  the  degree  of  latitude  in 
whkk  hi*  party  sympathies  may  chance  («  be  fbrmed,  will  hardly  be  accepted  by  hit- 
Uwy  aa  the  rcriiet  of  impartial  justice.  I  have  said  that  in  my  humble  opinion,  Ame- 
lioaDjodgea,  like  thoaeof  England,  must  sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  go  so  fu 
«gMiMp«lpableTiolatioiu  of  the  original  and  immutable  law  of  right  by  statutes,  as 

A  well  infinmed  fomgn  lawyer,  M.  De  Toc<[neTiIIe,  in  his  excellent  view  of 
Dsmocmcy  ii4Anlerica,  chapter  VI,  on  the  judicial  powerin  the  United  States,  con- 
'  Bden  that  power  compeleot  to  annul  all  retroaettTc  laws,  making  no  diatinelion  bs> 
tween  such  as  Brs  tmoonstitntionally  el  post  facto,  and  others,  and  declares  that  thia 
power  is  recognized  by  all  the  authorities ;  that  not  a  paity,  not  eren  a  man,  is  to  ba 
fimnd  who  qneationa  it. 

But  the  American  eonstilotional  historian,  receding  results,  withont  opini<Hi  of 
their  merita,  will  declare  (hat  while  the  American  jndicisl  power  to  pmnonnce  sta- 
USi  Toid  haa  been  for  the  most  put  asMsted  by  the  judges,  yet  it  has  seldom  been 
uerciMd,aiid  that  maoyatateamen  hare  always  deniedit;  that  hU  asserting  it  have 
wufbnuly  acknowledged  that  it  requires  an  unquestionable  case  of  eztiaae  urgency 
fcr  such  judicial  interreMioni  that  scene  highly  respectable,  though  but  few,  judges 
haTa  deemed  it  their  dtityto  declare  slatateaTOid  which  are  manifestlynnjost,  though 
not  contrary  to  constitutional  prevision,  but  that  the  Suprone  Court  of  the  United 
Stales  bam  r^ected,thia  prinoiplis  """"ing  the  juriadiction  to  statutes  contiair  U 
tk  letter  of  a  conatitulion.  Ths  sams  impartial  Uatorian  mnst  add  that  in  no  ift- 
■ancs  has  the  Suprane  Court  of  the  United  States  adjudged  an  act  of  Congreaa 
void,  or  been  unanimous  in  adjudging  that  a  State  law  may  be  annulled  as  a  contract, 
and  that  grest  coufhsion  and  nnoettainly  have  followed  the  enforcement  of  that  con- 
tiadicted  eonstiuetion,  unknown  in  any  other  country  or  age.  I  think  he  must  add 
fhrthcr  that,  aceordiag  to  Eaglijh  principles,  ex  post  helo  laws  are  not  merely  penal 
laws,  but  all  letioaetiTe  law* ;  and,  ifbegiTeaan  oiunion,  he  must  regret  that  Ame- 
rican judges,  by  adopting  Blackstooe's  error  U>  tbe  contrary,  hare  diTeslad  the  ju- 
dicial olEce  of  it*  noUeat  authority.  While  appearing  anxtooa  'to  enlarge  their  jn- 
risdicli<Hi,  they  have  thrown  away  its  beat  put. 

Altsf  so  long  anezearsioiiinlo  fiMWgn  parte,  the  realms  of  fUeral  juriadiction,  to 
rfisw  by  monuments,  with  alt  respect  fbreonstitnted  atitboTitiea,  that  there  is  TMthing 
to  apprehend  from  than,  team  (he  emben  of  Ire,  (to  rffwal  Chancellor  Kenl>  (eliei- 
lous  balra)  which  do  not  lis  in  the  way,  and  indeed  hare  nerer  been  lighted  at  all, 
I,  faowevsr  often  repeated,  that  bank 
la  which  ths  jodioiarywiUgMidftumieToeationbyaStBts— I 
1  sf  anrtMfc,  mating  that  it  haabsM 
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•hewnlhatwbether  a  bank  chaiterBhtiU  be  repealed,  >■  not  KqneitkHifbrtba  federal 
judiciarf ,  on  the  plea  of  coniraet,  but  altogether  and  merely  matter  of  State  p<dioj. 
All  ihe  banki  of  PennaylTaDia,  except  one,  bold  their  charten  by  eipi«u  proriv- 
ioD  in  tbem,  that  if  il  ahall  appear  tbat  the  charten  and  priTilegea  are  injuriimt  10 
the  cilizens  of  this  Comtnon wealth,  the  legialatun  RMrre  Ml  poww  to  aker,  nroki 
and  BDnul  them  at  any  lime.  It  ia  the  statnle  law  of  PenntylTsnia  tliat  do  Mm- 
pony,  incorporated  by  ti»  lawt  of  any  other  of  the  United  Btalea,  akall  be  pend^ 
ted  to  eatabtish  within  this  Comntoawealth  any  banking  boiiia  or  offioe  of  diaoooBt 
and  depoaita:  and  all  bank  nott*  under  £Te  doUara,  between  fin  and  ten,  ten  and 
twenty,  and  twenty  and  filly  doOar*,  an  prohibitad  by  ptnabiea  cnided  poMeiiot 
(0  (be  bank  chartari.  The  whole  regulation  of  bonkiag  is  thni  villua  legitlattTC 
action,  ^pUed  oecaaionally  coriirary  to  Judge  Bopkinion'i  denial  of  l^^ativ*  •■• 
tbority  OTCT  bank  chaiun,  excqMing  one  bank.  Mr,  Dallaa'  anggeMion  of  tha 
mode  of  proMcding  with  that  bank  baa  b«an  dentnuwed  with  great  amiity ;  by  na 
one  of  Ihia  Mmveotion  more  than  Mr.  Blercna.  But  I  ihall  abnr,  finally,  that  he  la 
the  originator  of  Ml.  Dallaa*  deatnictiTe  doctrine,  ai  Mr.  Sterena  calla  it,  and  tkat 
the  only  bank  whoae  charter  ia  not,  by  the  chartar,  lerocable,  owei  ita  creation  to 
an  attempt  by  Mr.  Btereuaand  otbora  to  place  it,  fi)T  illicit  and  adfloh  porpoaea,  ba- 
yond  the  law. 

By  Ihe  priTate  'jonmal  of  tha  Hcmae  of  Repreaetttativea  fin-  1836-V,  Tolmne  M, 
I  page  SOI,  report  No.  46,  made  on  tb«6th  January,  1836,  ilia  ataled  by  the  report  of 
/  the  Judiciary  Committee,  relative  lo  the  incorporation  of  the  Wrigfatarille,  Yoric  and 
Oeityaburg  Railroad  Company,  which  report  waa  made  by  Mr.  Sterena,  that  an 
act  of  the  legiialatnte  incorporating  that  company  bad  been  carried,  diroagh  miataks 
or  firaud,  whereupon  the  commiuae  declare  (hat  tiieyeniartain  no  doubt  of  the  pow«r 
of  the  legialature  to  r^tol  U«  Ion,  oad  dedan  en4<  U«  ciarf#r  oilaiMit  ^  wd  pa^ 
paiU  fraud  atid  ia^oritwa.  To  permit  auch  fraud  to  preriul,  and  the  autbon  ID 
lake  advantage  from  it,aithertotlHmaelvea  or  their  conetttnanta,  wonldbea  r^roaoh 
npon  legislation,  and  aaencouragaaent  to  diahonor  and  di^ioneaty.  The  Commit 
t«e,  therefbie,  onaaiuouily  recommend  the  paasap  of  a  law  oompeDinglhe  ooiB- 
pany  to  complete  the  railway  to  Gettyaburg,  aa  waa  originally  inunded  by  tha 
Bouae ;  or  if  ^y  ahould  refbae  to  do  ao,  rapaoltaf  Itt  l»w  if  wtwA  ttid  ampttitf 
wu  iiteerporakd,  and  dtelanng  tilt  cUritr  wtfl  md  void.  They  accordingly  i» 
port  a  bill.  So  that  Mr.  Stevena  waa  the  pradioal  expounder  of  tha  deatnetiTe  doa> 
Uine  wlueh  he  denooneea  in  Mr.  DaUaa. 

Tba  coaea  aie  preciaely  the  oaiw^  idenlieal,  fiir  all  the  parpoaei  of  my  argnmeaL 
A  law  paaaed  incorporating  a  oorapony,  whkh,  I  andentaiid,  waa  accepted  and 
acted  on  by  the  corporatora.  On  the  allegation  of  fraud,  with  little  noce  proof  than 
Mr.  SteTcni'  declaration,  •»  lanar,  that  act  waa  repealed,  the  chatter  recalled,  tba 
corporatara  compelled  to  change  il  flwdaroetaUy,  at  a  minoaa  loaa ;  in  ihoit,  eroy 
■nggeiUMt  of  Mr.  Dalloi'  moeli  abnoed  letiar  waa  carried  into  tBcei  ai  Hr.  8ta- 
Ten*'  inatance,  by  onbaequent  act  of  the  lagialaiare  rannniag  the  Teated  rigfata  of  a 
chartered  aoaociation.  It  waa  not  a  public  object,  like  a  bank,  but  prirate.  Tha 
ground  alleged  waa  frand ;  (iraad  in  Mily  one  member  of  the  legialature,  who,  ao 
oath,  denied  the  Grand  inpntedtohimoaUr.  Blenn^,  bww  only.  lam  not  to  iw 
■ndenload  aa  aBnniag  thai  a  aalNaqnaM  lagialaM>^  tn  anah  pnmlaeah  dmdd  i^ 
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•and  tlieir  pTed«ee«>or'>  act ;  etill  lc»  u  adoptiiig  Mr^Surciu'  unwarnntablv  po- 
■itkni  of  impnud  fraud  in  &  wngls  member,  on  the  uasanent,  on  honor,  of  another 
DMmber  directly  interasted  in  the  iaene,  and,  by  reenmination,  im[diui.ted  himtelf  in 
the  fraud,  is  adeqaate  proof  of  fraud ;  least  of  all.ai  tah«enbin^  to  the  palpable  in- 
joKiee  of  this  AagiBnt  violation.  All  I  use  it  for  ia  its  aptitude,  lecency  and  ibToa, 
u  B  precedent,  to  ihow  what  the  Legialatui«  of  itiia  State  l&a  lately  done,  and  con- 
lidcn  it  may  do,  in  snch  cues.  In  all  nqiects  it  j«  the  Tcry  com  of  the  Bankof 
Iha  United  Statea,  aa  pnt  by  Mr.  Dallas,  with  no  diKrence  except  lluU  the  act  of  ra- 
ped waa  B  mach  itronger  exercise  of  authority  in  the  instance  of  the  railroad,  eroi 
■apposing  the  ftnad  proved,  thanany  snehact  canbein  that  of  thebank. 

In  ckMBng  Aia  Umg  and  aiduons  effint,  I  am  not  inseniiUa  of  ila  temerity,  and 
lUly  Bware  thai  the  laik  i*  beyond  my  powers.  To  broach  the  eabject  with  iido- 
pendenee,  aa  become*  an  American,  ia  all  the  good  Icandoj  theintelligeDoeof  the 
eemmnnity  viJI  acoompliah  the  rest.  Not  long  ago  it  was  very  generally  appra- 
bsndcd  that 'a  bank  chatter  ia  a  oontract,  and  probably  most  of  the  membeis  of  ■ 
tsBmed  proftssioa  acqnicaced  in  the  whole  oontract  doctrine  dictat<d  by  one  of  iti 
■MMt  rsepeetabla  beads,  which  I.  fasTe  TeDolated  lo  oall  in  cpieslian,  end  which  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  a  Tsry  lari^  poitioaof  the  inldligenoc  of  the  comma, 
■ity,  including  that  learned  profession,  Is  already  disposed  to  reject  as  an  nnlenafale 
dogma;  not  from  the  fbree  of  my  reasoning, — my  only  nierilis  to  here  caUed  the 
attention  of  snpctior  minds  to  liie  inquiry.  It  was  intpossiUs  to  coofrnnt  hoDCrt 
■Dd  respectable  prejudice,  es  I  have  ventoied  to  do,  wiibont  iDcnrring  oblaqny: 
Many  sioeeie  and  worthy  penons  leally  dread  every  independent  doDial  of  partialtjr 
TWnMlT>T^  opinions,  and  especially  depieeate  what  they  deem  irreverent  contndir 
lion  of  menly  judicial  say-so's.  Many  othen,  iosincem,  interested,  and  freqtiendy 
iabmons,  tfkklen  fbr  what  tbey  clamor  as  vested  rights,  tkn  outrageous  in  d»- 
wmndng  the  alledged  heresy  of  queslioaing  then.  Towards  the  fMrmer  1  cheriah 
every  re^wct;  the  latter  1  put  at  defiatioe.  Every  candid  bear^  or  ^[eader  of  wba^ 
ever  sentiments  I  have  ottered  on  this  subject,  mnM  edmowledge  thai  my  object  haa 
estfinnaUy  been  to  affirm  andeveneoUt^judieialautliority  aa  the  alwet  anchor  of 
«(der  and  happiness,  to  protect  prtqierty  with  soupulons  regard  to  all  its  rights,  lo 
<Mmlin^  the  continually  overflowing  power  of  legtslatiou  within  eonstiititional  chan- 
■ala,  biA  within  those  chnnnels  to  SMtain  it*  current,  to  nuntoin  and,  if  possiblei 
gtadiuDy  and  cootioasly  lo  improve  constilntioDs,  as  e:q>erience  teaches,  and  to  ia- 
eakaiconnU  oeeaNons,  that  there  can  be  no  rotionBl  liberty  withoot  the  empira  of 
law. 

Interested  and  p"ri™*'T  idriatry  haa  token  eha^  of  beaks  aa  if  all  tbclr  pro- 
p«tua  were  secro-aancL  TbeirgroandBsemalobesacred,  while  the  air  their  qnea- 
tisBera  bieatlie  ia  foil  of  daggers.  Orave  and  authoritative  monben  of  thia  CoB- 
TMti<m  have  treated  this  Mibjeet  in  a  manner  that  ia  surprising.  A  gemkman  *o 
iUalligent  aa  Mr.  Sill,  ascribed  ntoet  of  the  libaty  and^improvementa  of  modran  eiv>> 
liiaiion  to  coiporations.  Mr:  Forward,  gwng  one  Kep  fiiither,  gave  banka  the 
credit  of  ihoae  edvantages.  Mr.  Sergeant,  farther  stiT,  awatded  it  to  p^>er  money. 
Judge  Ho(d(inaoo  eonsidera  federalism,  now  reviving,  the  great  impulse  of  all  good 
gttvtnimcmt,  ineltiding,  I  snppoee,  that  second  biith  of  fednaKsm,  like  the  OovemM'% 
whoMiluw  ce«unwidm*nt*^e  they  hare  b««Bithwpro<lu>ely«alUd,*trikeblowM 
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bulks  fm  too  radical  (or  my  notioM  of  r^olutoD.  Mr.  Porwaid,  wbow  letter  » 
the  people  of  Allegheny  county  reconuneDded  hiw  to  Ihrit  niftagea,  by  denouncjag 
eiccwiie  banking,  actuslly  pninounoed  an  encomium,  almoM  one  by  one,  upon  ibe 
directors  of  all  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  contraning  thwr  highlr  exudled  Tiituet 
with  the  much  contemned  ticw  of  politicians  eourting  the  people.  TilM  re^ieMaUe 
gentleman  must  excuoe  my  wying,  that  a  mtup  generww  and,  I  b«»e  no  doubt,  a 

■  more  profitable  eiereiee  of  either  profeMionai  or  repreMWaUte  talents,  wiwild  cow 
sist  in  just  and  temperate  condemnation  of  law-breaking  innitutioni,  of  which  I 

,  hare  been  accused  of  saying,  what  Mr.  Denoy  said  before  me,  that  the  ndmiiuMim- 
tion  of  justice  sIaikI*  stiU  and  poweileaa  before  them.  When  a  rqioct  was  inlr> 
duced  in  this  Conyentkm,  laM  smwaer,  by  a  minoiUy  Of  Ihe  Committo*  «i  the  Cor- 
rency,  it  was  not  wfleied  lobe  printed}  rine«when,  UhaabeenpabUshedinftlinoB 
every  newspaper  fiom  thePenobMOt  to  the  Balice,  its  aentimenta  generslly  sd<q>tcd, 
M  leart  in  theory,  and  OoTerooni  of  many  fllalea  have  pressed  their  prwstica!  enact- 
ment u{K)n  legislatures.  Hot  tbe  deMniction  of  banks,  but  thwr  leeulation,  wilk 
knowledgment  of  their  Tioioos  system  and  pr«!lice,ls  thetentimentofallbut  M 
eicluMTB  few,  who  still  persist  in  imputing  to  credit  and  paper  what  ii  due  to  Uberty 
and  labor.  A  lai^  majority  of  American  preaaea  now  sanction  the  doetiiMs  of  a 
repoii,  whieh,-a  few  month*  ago,  was  decried  in  thia  aswrnbly  as  a  firebrand,  bW  ■« 
BOW  ratified  even  in  this  benighted  dly.  The  voies  of  tbe  people  is  not  in  harmoay 
withthacryofbaidcs.  Idid  not  wait  for  PrssideDtial  pnmisaon,  butbefoteike 
Chief  Magistrate,  by  his  recommendation,  inTolved  this  ttfiie  in  the  delirium  of  poli- 
tics, the  rqN>it  of  the  eonuniltM  which  I  allnde  to  wa*  whh  deftrcnce  niboiitted  through 
tins  body  (o  pobHe  jndgment,  and  that  judgment  ha*  exceeded  my  moat  sangiune 
nodeipationa.  In  States  and  places  where,  what  Judge  Bopkinson  might  eall 
ftderalism,  prenile,  dr^ite  of  party  inflaencee,  the  supremacy  of  lava,  and  aabor- 
dination  of  banks,  have  been  sanctioned  by  constituted  authoritiea.  The  good 
unoe  of  tbe  couMry  at  large  perceivea  and  insists  that  regulation  and  limkatioa  are 
not  denmction,  and  thatwhen  evils  are  ascertained  inoonHstent  with  the  poUie 
good,  repeal  of  bank  charters  is  no  violation  of  pn^ity.  Increase  of  coin  and  de- 
crease of  paper  oircnlation  are  aetoallT  eActed,  so  fhr  as  public  opinion  can  do  il. 
Bepartf ion  of  banking  bnsinesa  from  sffaii*  of  State  nmatna  to  be  aeoompliahed  I7 
law,  while  a  fortunate  convulsion  has  eatablished  il  in  Act.  Tbe  last  and  greateat 
conrammation,  repealing  bank  chartere  by  act  of  aaaonbly,  must  aoon  follow  as  a 
principle,  the  adoption  of  which  ia  iitdiapensable.  Bank  idolatry  and  professional 
bigotry  have  heretofore  covered  it  with  mystification  and  diflcnltie* ;  but  the  very 
sfitatlon  of  the  qnrstion  has  filed  its  destiny.  Control  of  tbe  currency,  withoM 
which  a  Slate  is  bald  in  bondage  by  banks,  absolute  control,  free  from  all  judicial 
interpontion  or  federal  leMraint,  is  tbe  gteateet  notd  of  States,  towards  which  tbe 
good  sense  of  tbe  eomm<)nity  is  raj^dly  tending.  Far  from  diveetiog  rested  rigble, 
or  dispMaging  judicial  authority,  it  ia  in  heimony  with  bH  the  principle*  of  good 
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The  November  Number  of  oar  Reriew  contuned  our  opiaiona  oa 
tliis  subject  at  coDBiderable  length,  in  connexion  with  two  remark- 
able diKloiures  of  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  Philadelphia  paper- 
money  specnlatoTs,  viz.  the  unlucky  letter  of  Mr.  Biddle,  of  the  6th  of 
April  last,  end  Mr.  Carey's  adroit  attempt  at  defending  its  principle*, 
under  the  title  of  '•  The  Credit  System  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States."  Our  readers  we  hope  will  not  regard  our  rft* 
currenee  to  this  topic  as  unwelcome,  since  nothing  can  be  so  ritall^ 
essential  to  the  public  welfare,  as  the  equal  and  substantial  value  of 
the  measure  by  which  all  contracts  are  settled,  and  every  description 
of  property  estimated,  amidst  the  inlinite  variety  of  iuterclianga 
wbieh  necessarily  occurs  in  all  civilized  communities^ 

The  attempts  which  have  been  recently  made,  to  create  a  necessity 
similar  to  that  of  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  under  which  the  publie 
finances  were  formerly  compelled  to  be  surrendered  to  the  practi- 
cal control  of  private  and  irresponsible  individuals,  have  not  oalf 
subjected  our  political  institutions  to  severe  trials,  but  have  ruthless- 
ly destroyed  the  property  and  prospects  of  thousands  of  industri- 
ous and  worthy  citiiens.  But  neither  the  gigantic  speculations  ex- 
cited in  1835  and  1836,  nor  their  issue,  the  total  banishinent  qf 
ffOaBd  currency  from  circulation  in  1837,  have  effected  the  object 
designed.  To  seenre  lie  eventual  accomplishment,  an  entire  change 
is  the  taeUea  of  the  war&re  which  has  been  unremittingly  staged 
against  the  political  rights  of  the  people  and  the  security  of  their 
permanent  intcreats,  appears  to  have  lately  taken  place.  The  vigl< 
lance  end  firmness  of  the  responsible  public  officers  elected  by  the 
people  to  execute  the  laws  having  baffled  the  deeply  laid  measure* 
concerted  by  the  paper-money  speculators,  they^have  now  under- 
takeit  to  subvert  the  principles  of  justice  and  equal  rights  amoag 
the  people  ibemselves'    The  eihibition  of  their  self-sufficient  im- 
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portance,  and  contempt  for  the  people — the  promul^tioD  of  upin 
ions  that  the  people  are  their  own  worat  enemien,  and  in  ihe  man 
agement  of  important  afiaireare  unirorthy  of  regard  and  confidence- 
having  failed,  we  now  find  these  unwearied  Bchemers  professing  s 
degree  of  subaerTience  to  the  unrestrained  cupidity  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  community  which  exposes  the  rights  of  property  to 
universal  overthrow.  We  now  see  the  derisera  and  gupporlers  of 
the  monopoly  scheme  of  paper  currency,  to  he  alone  by  law  re 
ceivable  into  the  public  treasnry,  boldly  asserting  the  unquali- 
fied right  of  the  whole  people  to  manufacture  paper  currency  which 
shall  be  received  in  all  payments.  We  now  witness  the  projectors 
and  advocates  of  a  tariff  policy  which  levied  heavy  burdens  upon 
those  whom  the  fluctuations  of  a  monopoly  paper  currency  could 
not  directly  reach,  by  imposing  ..n  enormous  lax  upon  articles  of 
prime  necessity  entering  into  the  consump^on  of  every  individual 
m  the  community,  becoming  all  at  once  the  great  champions  of  free 
trade,  and  denouncing  all  shackles  upon  productive  industry,  and 

.  eapecially  that  most  important  and  substantial  protection  afforded 
bra  sound  and  equal  measure  of  value.  In  short  the  mischievous 
anarchical  doctrines  by  which  the  whole  property  of  the  country 
is  now  proposed  to  be  brought  into  jeopardy  with  a  design  to  pro- 
duce the  necessity  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  great  monopoly 
paper-coining  machine,  which  shall  exercise  irresponsible  control 
over  the  American  people  and  their  institutions  of  government, 
manifests  a  far  greater  want  of  respect  for  the  discernment  and 
good  sense  of  the  community  at  large,  than  the  denunciations  of  the 
"  swinish  mnltilude"  at  a  former  period. 

Tbeniosf  elaborate  and  insidious  appeal  to  the  insurgent  passions 
of  unreflecting  men  that  we  have  happened  to  meet  wilh,  appeared 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  in  a  work  recently  estab- 
lished by  the  Whig  psrtynear  the  federal  seat  of  government,  in 
professed  rivalry  and  opposition  to  the  Democratic  Review, — in  the 
guiae  of  a  reply  to  our  former  Article,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Carey. 
During  the  prostrated  condition  of  practical  morality  in  England 
through    the  operation  of  the   South-9ea  scheme  and  the  other 

'gambling  speculations  of  that  era  of  bubbles,  Mindeville  publish- 
ed his  famous  treatise  to  prove  that  private  vices  were  public  bene- 
fits. Thr  book  being  written  with  talent  and  ingenuity  excited  groat 
alarm  among  the  sober  and  religious  portions  of  the  community.— 
After  the  usual  fashion  of  former  days,  instead  of  shewing  the  fal- 
lacy of  its  doctrines,  those  who  considered  them  to  be  dangerous 
prosecuted  the  publishers  for  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  founda- 
tions of  society.  This  brought  the  work  into  general  notice,  and 
gave  the  author  an  opportunity  of  publishing  his  vindicatian,  in 
whicn  he  undertook  to  shew  that  the  tendency  of  hie  doctrines  was 
beneficial  to  aoeieiy,  since  the  excesses  of  men  must  ineviubly 
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iMd  to  those  preeaolions  for  the  general  eeearlty  which  cansiitute 
the  necessity  for  government,  and  are  the  main  foundations  of  iu 
Gtrengih  and  power.  The  principles  of  this  new  performance  of 
Mr.  Carey  might  possibly  have  been  aapported  by  a  similar  exer- 
:iae  of  ingenuity  so  far  ss  respects  the  encouragement  and  jitstifi- 
catian  it  affords  to  the  extravagance,  immorality  and  vice  incident 
U  gamblingi—but  they  proceed  to  an  immeasurably  greater  length 
than  any  doetrinea  before  published.  While  Mandeville  only  con- 
tended that  the  vices  of  individuals  wonld  in  the  long  run  be  couu- 
Urbelanced  by  the  accession  of  strength  to  the  body  politic,  the 
main  object  of  the  reply  is  to  break  down  this  atrength.  The  dea- 
faction  of  all  the  safegaarda  by  which  the  sober,  indnsirions  and 
hooest  portions  of  the  community  are  protected  from  the  conse- 
qaeneea  of  the  profligacy  of  othera,  is  now  for  the  first  time  deli- 
berately advocated.  The  checks  which  are  intended  to  save  the 
innocent  from  becoming  involved  in  the  destruction  which  soon- 
er or  Inter  overtakes  the  guilty,  are  denounced  as  hostile  to  humsa  , 
fnedom.  Th«  whole  community  are  in  efTect  to  be  punished  for  - 
the  fraudulent  cupidity  of  &  few  gamblers  end  speculators. 

The  doctrines  contained  in  this  reply  greatly  exceed,  therefore,  in 
thnr  results,  any  which  have  been  hitherto  serionsly  addressed  to 
the  understandings  of  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  and  rcligioua  people 
in  any  age  of  the  world.  Were  not  these  results  carefully  coRf 
cealed  from  the  obserration  of  light  and  superficial  readers,  by  a 
plausible  perversion  of  language,  wherever  they  would  be  likely  to 
shock  the  moral  sense  by  their  transparency,  we  should  leave  thia 
reply  to  find  its  proper  estimation  among  the  Whig  party,  to  which 
it  aaeins  to  be  particularly  addressed,  withoul  any  remarks  on  our  . 
part  But  the  mode  now  adopted,  aa  we  have  already  suggested 
for  subvening  the  right*  of  the  people  by  attempting  to  poison  the 
fotintain  of  power,  imperiously  requires  that  every  friend  of  public 
lilMTty  should  endeavour  to  erpose  such  designs  and  prevent  their 
inflnenee.  The  corruption  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  people — the 
parity  and  correctness  of  which  are  the  main  foundation  upon 
which  the  ssccess  of  our  great  experiment  of  self-government  ea- 
sentially  depends — is  too  alarming  an  enterprize  to  be  witnessed 
with  nnconeern,  by  any  well-wisher  to  human  happiness. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  bear  in  recollection  that  the  design  of 
Dttr  former  Article  was  to  shew  that  "the  credit  system"  of  this  coun- 
try, by  confounding  two  things  radically  and  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other  in  their  inflQences  upon  industry  and  enterprize — mers 
credit  and  actual  capitn] — had  impaired  the  security  of  property, 
and  had  deeply  affected  that  mutual  confidence  and  good  faith 
among  men  which  is  so  essentisi  to  social  prosperity.  We  traced 
the  present  credit  system  of  this  country  to  its  corrupt  origin  in  th« 
iotrigaefl  of  Morris  and  Hamilton  for  bringing  into  operaUon  aa 
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InreaponsibU  controlling  power  wholly  independetit  of  the  people, 
after  their  plane  for  that  pnrpoee  were  defeated  in  the  ConTeation 
which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stale*. 

We  explained  the  course  of  management  which  had  been  purail- 
ed  by  the  aecond  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  the  oTerthroir  of  the 
standard  of  ralue  which  it  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Cotud- 
tution  to  secure :  and  we  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  operation  of 
the  credit  ayetem  ofthis  country,  and  its  consequences  upon  our  pro- 
dnetire  interests,  by  the  condition  into  which  the  people  of  England 
■md  France  had  been  plunged  by  the  adoption  of  a  similar  system. 

Tiie  most  reasonable  feature  in  this  reply,  regarding  it  accordiog 
to  its  professed  import,  is  that  not  a  single  word  can  be  fou&d  in  it, 
from  beginning  to  end,  npon  the  principal  and  most  important  sub- 
ject of  our  Article — the  origin  and  operations  of  the  credit  system 
heretofore  existing  in  the  United  States.  We  state  this  explicitly 
and  distinctly  in  order  that  the  friends  of  this  system  may  first  ex-> 
•mine  our  Article  and  the  performance  which  purports  to  be  areply. 
Wore  they  shall  decide  that  Mr.  Carey  has  refuted  the  facti  and 
arguments  contained  in  the  Democratic  Review.  The  reply  lakM 
up  entirely  new  grounds — the  right  of  the  whole  people  to  issue 
paper  currency  to  be  received  in  all  payments.  It  commences  with 
«  flourish  upon  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  the  increasing  power  «f 
the  people,  and  immediately  falls  into  the  trach  of  our  illnstratioas 
of  the  injurious  consequences  of  paper  currency  sanctioned  by 
OoTemment,  which  we  had  brought  to  bear  npon  the  operations  of 
the  two  Banks  of  the  United  States.  In  effect,  the  credit  system  of 
the  United  States  as  managed  by  the  banks  is  abandoned  to  its  fate 
M  totally  indefensible,  and  a  new  crotchet  is  brought  forward  to 
tnpersede  diem. 

Now,  bad  as  we  beliere  the  management  of  many  of  the  banks  to 
have  been,  we  think  them  to  b«  far  less  injurious  to  the  eommon 
welfare  than  Mr.  Carey's  substitute  ss  explained  by  himsdf.  None 
can  be  more  deeply  anxious  to  promote  the  progress  of  human  im- 
prorement  than  onrselres.  It  is  precisely  because  we  wish  that  the 
great  sdrancement  which  is  daily  dereloping  itself  may  not  beoome 
•  retrograde  movement  tenfold  more  rapid  in  its  pace,  which  shall 
orerwhelm  at  once  all  hopes  of  political  and  social  amelioration, 
that  we  desire  the  American  people  to  ponder  well  this  vital  qnes- 
don  of  paper  currency.  Upon  this  rock  many  a  gallant  ship  of 
state  has  already  been  wrecked.  More  poverty,  misery  and  oppres- 
sion have  been  created  in  the  world  by  mistakes  upon  this  quealion 
than  by  any  other  scheme  of  mis-go  v  em  menu 

As  the  most  dangerous  of  Mr.  Carey's  doctrines,  because  the  most 
Gfcely  to  impose  upon  inexperienced  minds,  are  artfully  enveloped 
In  terms  used  in  a  sense  wholly  different  from  their  ordinary  signi- 
fioatiDO,  we  regard  it  as  an  indiipensable  preliminary  to  explain* 
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tbtt  Mvsnl  czpreBBloni  of  the  most  frequent  raearreiice  in  tlie  re- 
ply, do  not  cooTey  to  our  minds  the  ideu  which  he  KBanmes  to  be 
their  import.     It  would  indeed  eeem  from  many  recent  instances     • 
that  the  literati  of  the  Philadelphia  paper-money  ichool  are  equal- 
ly bent  upon  the  deetraotion  of  all  confidence  in  langoage  as  well 
aa  in  carreney.    W*  do  not  regard  the  circulating  medium  of  a 
great  produeiug  and  commercial  people,  as  a  proper  subject  for  tha 
iidalgeoce  of  an  arbitrary  and  frivolous  play  upon  words,  and  as  it  is 
obrioody  impossible  to  discus  usefnlly  any  subject  unless  in  lan- 
guage mutmlly  eomprehended  between  the  writer  and  reader,  W8      ■ 
propose  to  slate  explicitly  what  we  do  not  understand  by  several  of    * 
these  phrase*. 

1.  By  the  term  fnedoia  as  applied  to  individuals,  we  do  not  nn- 
dmtand  an  absolute  exemption  from  every  restraint  upon  the  unbri- 
dled passions  and  fraudnleat  cupidity  of  mankind.  By  freedom  of 
commerce,  we  do  not  mean  a  s^eme  of  legalized  plunder  under  the 
pretence  of  the  prateetioB  of  industry,  vainly  adopted  to  prevent 
tka  opoiatioB  of  the  great  laws  of  trade  upon  a  false  and  deceptive 
measure  of-valse.  We  think  the  experience  of  the  last  two  yearf 
has  sufficiently  established,  that  free  trade,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  eannot  exist  either  between  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
or  between  this  and  foreign  countries,  except  by  a  rigid  adherenea 
to  the  aeund  and  equal  measure  of  value  established  for  that  ve^ 
Purpose  by  the  Coustitation  of  the  United  States. 

S,  We  do  not  understand  the  word  capital  to  mean  mere  &cilitiee 
and  contrivances  for  borrowing  (he  fruits  of  labor.  We  regard 
that  individual  only  to  be  a  eapitaliat  who  is  the  proprietor  of  lh« 
■eenonlated  proceeds  of  labor  without  being  indebted  to  the  pro* 
dueeta  for  the  amount.  Those  indiridnals  without  aetaa!  property* 
who  bvish  large  sums  in  oetentatjons  and  luxurioBs  display,  for  the 
porpose  of  obtaining  the  credit  of  being  men  of  wealth,  are  not  . 
MpAsIJato  in  our  aecepUtion  of  the  term — even  shoold  several 
combine,  with  or  without  a  charter  procured  from  the  legislative 
power,  nnder  whatever  pretences  or  management,  and  club  their 
mutual  oUigalions  together  as  the  basis  of  paper  currency  to  be  im- 
posed upon  a  credulous  community  as  a  substitute  for  the  only 
somd  and  equal  measure  of  value.  Capital  is  not  created  by  law, 
but  by  labor-  Paper  currency  may  enable  individuals  by  law  to 
•btsin  the  proceeds  of  labor  without  expense  or  exertion,  but  we 
do  not  regard  the  privilege  of  manulacturing  it  to  constitute  a  copf- 
Ultst— although  its  actual  cost  to  the  industrious  and  producing  in- 
terests is  folly  equal  to  that  of  metallic  currency,  besides  the  haxard 
of  its  perishing  in  their  hands  like  the  manna  of  the  Israelites, 
Aonld  it  be  kept  in  possession  beyond  the  day  on  which  it  is  ac- 
quired, and  thereby  producing  improvidence  and  eonsequsnt  distress. 
-  X  By  the  tenn  secttrfty,  as  applied  to  currency,  we  do  not  <u>der* 
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nland  (he  Immetliate  and  exclnsiTe  profit  *nd  Bdrsiriag*  of  »ay  ri^ 
gle  clasfl  of  indiriduBls  whether  Dterchants  or  baukcra. 

•  4.  When  the  institutions  of  the  people  are  mentioned,  we  da  not 
underaUnd  pririle  eorporationa  eatabltshed  for  iudindnal  profit 
drawn  from  the  indnitry  of  the  communily.  These  two  claasea  of 
instituliona  are  entirely  diatinct  in  their  objects,  and  are  generally 
totally  oppoaed  in  their  reaulta. 

Tlie  foregoing  esplanationa,  together  with  ■  distinotioD  ve  shall 
immedi&tely  notice  which  forma  ihe  staple  of  the  reply,  subataoti- 
ally  cover  the  whole  groond  assamed  by  Mr.  Carey  for  the  aapport 

'  of  his  new  doetrinea.  Ha  admits,  nay  he  atrongly  and  in  exprea* 
terms  corroborates,  our  views  of  the  consequences  of  the  eredit 
ayatem  in  all  other  conntries.  But  notwithstanding  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  prerioas  publication  to  prove  die  necessity  of  the  inter- 
position of  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  givng  confidence  to 
the  paper  currency  issued  by  the  banks,  whidi  at  that  time  iir  moat 
■ections  of  the  coontry  was  greatly  depreciated,  he  now  endeavonrst 
with  more  dexterity  than  consistency,  to  make  it  appear  that  th« 
disastrom  conaequencea  which  have  resulted  every  where  in  En* 
rope  from  the  use  of  paper  currency,  have  not  been  owing  to  the 
people  bat  to  the  governmenla.  The  great  states  of  Europe  where 
these  melancholy  results  have  been  expeneneed  on  the  largest  acala 
are  all  monarchical  in  their  forms.  He  accordingly  insists  in  effect 
that  excessive  iaiuea  of  paper  currency  can  only  impoverish  the 
people  under  monarchies,  where  "  the  goverooMnt  ia  all  in  all.** 
In  a  republic  he  contends  that  ihcf  universal  issue  of  paper  curreo- 
cy  by  the  people  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  perfect  depee  of 
security  and  steadiness.  The  flnetnations  and  inaeeurity  which 
have  been  so  frsquenlly  visited  upon  this  country  are  wholly  to  be  at- 
tfibnted  to  attempts  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  imitate  the  ez- 

,  ample  of  the  arbitrary  aovereigna  of  Europe  I  All  the  distress  and 
embarassmenta  into  which  our  commercial  and  indastrial  intereats 
have  been  from  time  to  time  involved  have  been  excluaively  owing 
to  the  interference  of  the  Government] 

Mr.  Carey,  in  hisardor  to  increase  our  stock  of  illnstratioos  of 
the  deplorable  conseqnenees  of  the  credit  syptena  upon  the  people 
of  the  several  Enropean  nations,  haa  entirely  overlooked  the  more 
immediate  and  striking  instances  afforded  by  the  anaals  of  our  own 
country.  Like  many  of  our  modem  philanthropiats,  he  la  eagle- 
eyed  in  detecting  misery  and  oppression  in  distant  regEona,  but  ap- 
peara  to  be  wholly  blind  and  inaenaihie  to  the  every-day  privationa 
aronnd  him.  A  volume  would  not  suffice  for  the  description  of  the 
minona  revulaiona  produced  by  the  credit  ayatem  of  this  eonnlrjr 
nnce  1791.  The  immediate  effect  of  paper  currency  ia  to  expel 
specie  from  circulation.  Whoever  possesses  Ihe  power  of  makini; 
paymcntsina  currency  which  costs  nothing  will  never  pay  in  a  t«1> 
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Mbl«  and  ezpetuire  mediam.  Whererer  paper  cnrreney  is  permit- 
ted to  become  the  ezcIuBire  medium  of  commercial  inlerehange, 
Ae  wtiole  commnnitjr  is  placed  in  the  power  of  those  who  make  , 
iL  By  arbitrary  expansions  and  contractions  Ihej  are  empowered 
tomin  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  conntry  at  their  pleasure 
Let  us  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  monetary  history  of  the  United 
Stfttea  dnriDg  last  twenty  years.  The  most  terrible  reTulsion- 
diis  country  ever  suflered  was  during  1819,  1890  and  1821,  when 
the  eootraction  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
produced  a  change  of  ownership  in  the  greater  part  of  the  property  ^ 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  throughout  the  Middle,  Southern  » 
and  Western  States.  What  interference  of  the  Government  pro- 
daced  this  series  of  disasters  which  ruined  so  many  thonsands  T — 
In  1825  another  crisis  occurred,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  saved  from  immediate  destruction  only  by 
the  promptitude,  address  and  good  fortnne  of  its  President,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  published  to  the  world  shortly  after- 
wards. NomerouB  commercial  houses  of  the  highest  credit  and  most 
extended  transactions  were  prostrated  by  the  suddenness  and  sever- 
ity of  ibis  shock.  Was  it  caused  by  the  interference  of  the  Gov- 
emment  t  Mr.  Adams,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Mr.  Biddle, 
was  then  President  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  attempt  to  make 
him  responsible  for  this  revulsion  would  hardly  be  successful.  In 
1828  many  of  the  moat  extensive  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern 
States  were  ruined,  and  a  great  number  of  failures  occurred  in  our 
commercial  cities.  Mr.  Adams  was  still  President — but  a  strong; 
probability  existed  that  a  ferocious  military  chie^in  would  be 
chosen  by  the  people  to  succeed  him.  Perhaps,  therefore,  this  awful 
revalsios  should  be  attributed  to  the  Executive  magiitrate  about  to 
be  elected.  We  now  come  to  the  adminiatratioQ  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man  whose  name  and  public  services  seem  to  inspire  calumny 
nd  detraction  among  the  satellites  of  the  credit  system  in  the 
■Mue  ratio  as  his  character  and  abilities  hsTe  elevated  the  character 
of  onr  country  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  sctctsI  passages  of- 
BU  reply  Mr.  Carey  has  gratified  his  exquiaite  taste  and  his  love  of  ' 
veracity,  by  the  repetition  of  the  stale  morsels  of  slander  from  the 
p«wsp«per  letter  writers  of  the  panic  era.  As  t)ie  venerable  indi- 
vidual whom  they  were  originally  intended  to  asperse,  has  retired 
from  public  life,  we  cannot  envy  the  state  of  feeling  which  led  to 
this  elegant  selection.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  would  expire  by  its  own  limitation  during  the  second  term  of 
bis  servies,  should  he  be  re-elected.  Oen.  Jsckson  had  been  engag- 
ed in  too  many  of  the  most  important  events  of  oar  history  as  a 
nation,  not  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  destructive  influence  of 
each  a  Bank  upon  its  highest  interests,  from  the  days  of  Morris  and 
Hamilton.     Measures  were  concerted  to  compel  the  people  to  rs. 
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ehsrter  Ae  Bank,  in  d«ipiM  of  tho  Ezecntive  reto.  Ad  enornioos 
bat  gradual  increase  of  its  accommodations  was  every  where  mado) 
In  order  that  as  many  individuala  as  possible  might  be  brought  into 
dependence.  After  these  preparations  had  been  completed,  Con- 
gress was  petitioned  in  1832,  fonr  years  in  adranee  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  charter,  and  on  the  ere  of  the  Presidential  election,  to 
re-charter  the  Bank.  The  bill  for  that  purpose  was  carried  through 
both  Houses  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Biddle,  but 
received  the  veto  of  the  President, — npon  which  erery  expedient 
which  influence,  intimidation  or  bribery  could  bring  into  operation 
*  vas  used  to  dcfeatlhe  re-election  of  the  President.  The  expansiuaa 
and  contractions  of  the  currency  employed  for  this  purpose  should 
of  course  be  attributed  to  Executive  interference,  since,  had  the  Pre* 
mdent  evinced  the  same  docility  with  many  others,  these  fiuetua- 
lioDfl  which  caused  so  muoh  individual  Buffering  would  not  liave. 
been  necessary.  They  proved  insufficient.  Gen.  Jackson  was  re- 
elected by  a  greatly  increased  vote.  He  subsequeutiy  directed,  for 
reasons  which  he  believed  to  be  sufficient,  that  the  public  depositee, 
then  amounting  to  a  comparatively  small  sum,  should  be  removed 
Arom  the  Bank,  in  pursuance  of  an  express  power  contained  in  the 
barter.  For  the  purpose  of  compelling  Congress  to  direct  their  rea* 
(oration,  another  contraction  so  severe  was  produced  by  the  BanV 
as  to  throw  most  of  the  other  banks  and  the  individoala  dependent 
on  them  into  deep  consternation  and  embarassment.  Was  not  thia 
distress,  then,  clearly  produced  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Govenment  t 
Ooght  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  be  regarded  in  any  othei 
light  than  ai  the  uDwilliog  instrument  used  by  the  President  to 
harass  and  rain  the  merchants  and  speculators  T  But  unfortunately 
these  measures  wholly  failed.  The  Bank  then  in  the  course  of 
finly  six  months  increased  its  accommodations  more  than  twen^ 
jnillions  of  dollars,  and  encouraged  the  other  banks  to  a  corres- 
ponding expansion.  By  producing  a  general  rise  of  prices,  from 
the  abundance  of  paper  currency  in  circulation,  a  multitude  of  pro* 
poaterous  speculatione  were  inflated  in  every  section  of  the  Union, 
M  well  as  a  vast  influx  of  importations  induced  from  abroad.  The 
Immense  amount  of  public  lands  purchased  on  speculation,  and  the  ' 
duties  accruing  upon  importations,  brought  Into  the  banks  in  which 
the  pnblic  money  was  deposited,  according  to  the  practice  introduc- 
ed into  our  political  system  by  Hamilton,  a  great  surplus  revenue, 
which  Congress,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  President,  directed 
to  be  divided  among  the  States.  This  division  compelled  the  banks 
to  enrteil  their  operations.  Thousands  npon  thousands  of  individ- 
nels,  whose  expectations  of  profit  were  founded  upon  the  increase  of 
the  previous  expansion,  and  consequent  accelerated  rise  of  prices, 
ftiund  themselves  at  once,  not  only  deprived  of  their  anticipated 
fortunes,  but  of  the  property  they  bad  before  posseseeil,  in  cnivi^jy. 
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iag  with  the  calla  of  the  bsnki  for  th«  repaymeDt  of  their  aecom* 
modfttiont.  Who  can  doubt  but  they  were  ruined  by  the  Executive, 
iriien  ii  is  remembered  that  this  diviaion  of  the  depositee  in  banlu 
among  the  States  wits  the  favorite  meaanre  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  Stales,  and,  lilie  the  present  project  of  Mr. 
Carey,  was  to  proouce  uniTersal  steadiness  and  security  I  Besides, 
to  protect  the  Innts,  and  through  them  their  debtors  from  the  com- 
moB  destruction  in  which  the  rage  of  gambling  threatened  to  inTolve 
them,  the  President  had  endearoured  to  prerent  them  from  bazard- 
iag  the  public  money,  by  ordering  a  strict  compliance  with  the  law 
which  requires  payment  for  public  lands  to  be  made  in  cash  in- 
alead  of  bank  credits  as  had  been  the  practice  under  the  goTemment 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates.  Was  not  this  a  flagitious  inter- 
ference by  the  ExecutireT  Is  it  not  justly  called  by  the  highest 
authority  "  tampering  with  the  currency  ?"  Who  can  doubt  but 
the  previous  expansion  was  produced  by  the  benevolent  managers 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates,  wholly  from  a  patriotic  desire  to 
oblige  their  fellew  citizens  1  And  what  inhumanity  was  manifest- 
ed in  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  long  established  laws  of  the  land  I 

But  unhappily,  while  the  banks  of  this  country  were  carrying  on 
this  prodigious  expansion  uf  papir  currency  and  producing  univer- 
sal wealth  and  prosperity,  die  Bank  of  England  was  contracting  its 
issues.  To  such  a  degree  of  scarcity  was  currency  brought  in  the 
English  market  that  the  prices  of  our  principal  staples  were  sudden* 
ly  reduced  to  less  than  one  half  of  their  former  rates.  The  previ- 
ous  enormous  importations  under  this  stale  of  things  soon  produc- 
ed a  large  balance  against  this  country  which  was  required  to  be 
paid,  not  in  paper  currency,  but  in  gold  and  silver — the  only  cur- 
rency recognixed  in  commercial  transactions  between  nations. 
This  produced  a  run  for  specie  upon  the  banks  of  New  York* 
They  were  compelled  to  suspend  payment,  and  were  immediatelj 
followed  by  most  of  the  banks  throughout  the  country.  The  cre- 
dit system  was  at  once  plunged  into  the  greatest  jeopardy.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  ingenious  expedient  of  issuing  the  defunct  notes  of 
the  former  Bank  which  nobody  could  be  compelled  to  redeem,  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  muHl  have  forfeited  its  new  charter  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania ! 

We  have  carefully  examined  Mr.  Carey's  publications  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  evidence  that  this  contraction  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  produced  such  disastrous  consequences,  was  caus- 
ed by  the  interference  of  our  Executive  with  the  Oovemmenl  of 
England.  Unfortunately  he  has  omitted  to  specify  that  important 
bet.  He  has  assigned  the  importation  of  the  foreign  indemnitiel 
in  fcold,  as  the  occasion  of  this  visitation  upon  our  banks,  but  un- 
luckily the  indemnities  were  not  brought  from  England,  and  the 
balk  of  ihoae  received  from  France  and  Naples  were  not  remitted 
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onlil  »fter  the  adoption  of  its  restrictive  meaeures  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  Notwithstanding  this  slight  diacrepancy  between  cause 
and  effect,  how  many  of  Mr.  Carey's  readers  will  doubt  but  die 
suspeneion  pf  specie  payments  was  designedly  brought  about  by 
the  Executive  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  "  one  cun-eney  for  the 
irovernment  ^nd  another  for  the  people,"  by  means  of  "Sub-Treasu- 
ries, Receivers  Genera],  and  Government  paper  I" 

Having  thus  endeavoured  briefly  and  of  course  imperfectly  to 
BUpply  the  obvious  chasm  in  the  additional  illustrations  given  in  the 
reply,  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  interference  of  Gov- 
ernment with  paper  currency,  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  judge 
whether  the  ruinous  fluctuations  which  within  the  last  twenty  years 
have  swept  away  the  fortunes  and  prospects  of  so  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens,  have  not  been  wholly  owing 
lo  the  imitation  by  our  Government  of  the  practices  of  the  arbitra- 
ry monarchs  of  Europe. 

The  distinction  on  which  the  new  scheme  of  Mr.  Carey  wholly 
rests — that  excessive  issues  of  paper  currency  are  only  destructive 
under  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  while  steadiness  and  se- 
curity are  only  disturbed  in  a  republic  by  the  interference  of  the 
Executive — is  worthy  of  the  doctrines  it  is  brought  lo  support. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  wide  difl^erence  in  the  practical  operation  of 
a  government  which  employs  its  authority  and  power  in  defraud- 
ing and  oppressing  its  subjects,  and  the  theory  of  self-governmen* 
which  prevails  in  this  country.  But  there  can  be  no  essentia]  dif- 
ference between  them  as  to  the  proper  medium  of  commercial  in- 
terchange. The  necessity  for  that  healthy  circulation  which  sus- 
tains industry  by  protecting  its  rewards,  while  its  debasement  and 
corruption  paralyze  the  energy  of  every  pursuit,  must  be  the  same 
under  any  system  of  government  which  is  entitled  to  the  name 
It  is  quite  as  ridiculous  to  allege  that  a  similar  paper  currency  is 
beneficial  under  a  popular  form  of  government,  and  destructive 
under  a  monarchy,  as  it  would  be  to  contend  that  the  same  kind  of 
diet  will  be  salutary  lo  the  physical  system  in  one  and  poisonous  in 
the  other.  Mr.  Carey  not  only  admits,  but  produces  several  exam- 
ples in  addition  to  those  we  had  adduced,  to  show,  that  paper  ciur- 
rency  issued  and  received  ss  money  under  the  sanction  of  a  mon- 
archical government,  whether  through  tlie  medium  of  banks  or 
otherwise,  is  a  palpable  cheat,  and  has  invariably  led  to  the  impov- 
erishment of  the  many  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few.  But  he 
furnishes  no  explanation  of  (he  mode  by  which  these  evils  result- 
ing from  its  uses,  are  to  be  avoided  under  a  form  of  government 
like  ours.  In  expatiating  in  vague  and  general  terms  upon  the  stea- 
diness and  security  which  he  asstinips  will  be  derived  from  the  gen- 
eral issue  and  receipt  of  paper  currency  by  "the  whole  people," 
in  a  country  where  they  are  the  controlling  power,  he  has  entirely 
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DTerlooked  the  gnkt  principle  of  sovereignty  which  [Ja^ea  them  in 
the  Mme  pogition  with  regard  to  our  institntione  bb  the  moatabao- 
l«te  monarch  within  hia  dominiona.  Neither  the  continental  paper 
iaaned  by  thia  country  during  the  Rerolntionary  etruggle,  nor  the 
Asaignats  of  France  received  any  increaaed  worth  from  being  iaan- 
ed by  the  Mithority  of  the  people  and  for  their  benefit.  Like  every  * 
experimeiit  made  upon  currency  without. intrioflic  and  universal 
value,  from  the  fonndation  of  the  world — whether  iaaued  by  kings 
or  by  people — by  banka  or  by  individuals — whether  received  for 
public  taxes  or  not — whenever  the  amount  of  the  continental  paper 
or  aaaignata  waa  expanded  beyond  the  aggregate  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  ailver  currency  which  the  necesBities  of  the  people  would 
have  required  for  commercial  interrhange,  had  there  been  no  paper 
in  circulation,  they  inevitably  depreciated.  Such  ia  the  universal 
efiect  of  tha  operation  of  the  great  lawa  of  trade.  For  this  reason 
tt  has  been  always  found  impossible  to  prevent  paper  currency,  cosU 
mg  nothing,  and  conaeqnently  prone  to-excess,  from  becoming  an 
instrument  of  fraud  upon  the  indnstrioua  and  producing  clasaes.— 
Paper  currency  is  no  doubt  convenient  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
mercantile  clasaea,  botany  uae  of  paper  currency  is  wholly  a  qnea- 
lion  between  convenience  on  the  one  hand,  and  safety  to  the  high- 
eat  intereata  of  the  community  on  Uie  other. 

This  important  question  has  been  concluaively  settled  by  Mr. 
Carey  in  his  reply  to  our  Article.  By  empowering  "the  whole 
people"  to  manufacture  paper  currency  which  shall  be  received  in 
all  payments,  its  quality  as  a  measure  of  value  must  be  destroyed. 
Thia  quality  alone  enables  commercial  men  to  employ  it  aa  a 
substitute  for  actual  money.  To  enable  every  individual  in  the 
community  to  eatablish  a  measure  of  value  for  himself  is  therefore 
precisely  the  great  improvement  which  accor^ng  to  Shakapeare, 
Jack  Cade  promised  to  his  misguided  followers.  *'  l^re  shall  he 
so  more  money,"  was  the  rallying  cry  put  into  the  month  of  Cade 
by  the  great  painter  of  human  motives,  aa  calculated  to  produce  the 
most  powerful  effect  upon  a  desperate  band  of  disorganizers.  We 
do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  nnderstood  as  receiving  the  account  of 
the  poet  aa  authority  as  to  the  facta  of  the  attempted  reform  of 
the  villeinage  of  the  feudal  aystem  which  waa  act  on  foot  by 
popular  desperation  in  England,  France  and  the  Netherlanda  at 
abont  the  aame  period.  But  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  most 
efficient  springs  of  human  action,  we  may,  with  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, cite  Shakapeare  as  the  best  writer  of  English  history. 
Had  the  felicitons  invention  of  paper  currency  as  the  means  of 
overthrowing  the  established  instituUona  of  sonety,  been  introdoe- 
ed  into  England  in  hia  day,  the  incentivea  for  the  destruction  of 
properly  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cade  would  doubtless  have  been 
similar  to  those  uaed  by  Mr.  Carey  for  the  Increaae  of  production 
and  the  diffusion  of  universal  plenty  without  labor. 
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1%0  proecsa  by  vbieh  Mr.  Carey  seenu  to  bare  ^mved  at  this 
final  eonaununation  ot  practical  agrarianiem,  ftiniishaa  the  Araarl- 
cao  people  a  moat  important  leaeon,  wfaieli  we  hope  will  be  hereaf- 
ter and  eosatantly  borne  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  havewitneas- 
ed  the  diaordered  condition  of  the  currency  and  the  exchangee  dnr- 
*  ing  the  laat  two  years.  In  hia  famooa  letter  of  the  6th  of  April 
laat,  Mr.  Biddle  ezpreaaed  hia  firm  determination  to  remain  behind 
hia  cotton  bags,  and  to  prevent  all  the  banka  in  the  country  from 
reaaming  apeeie  paymenta,  "nntil  the  enemy  should  be  driven  from 
the  country" — meaning  id  plain  language  that  he  would  conlinos 
to  indict  distreas  upon  the  people  and  iavolve  their  prodnctive  inter- 
ests in  the  manifold  embarasamenta  occaaioned  by  the  want  of  a 
sound  currency,  nntil  our  citiaena  should  be  oempelled  to  elect  rulers 
who  were  ready  to  'recfaarter  his  bank  as  the  means  of  relief  and 
invest  It  with  the  abaolnte  control  of  the  public  finances.  Aa  this 
avowal,  for  the  character  of  which  we  find  aome  difficulty  in  aelect- 
ing  a  suitable  epithet,  created  no  little  conatematiob  among  soma 
of  the  firmest  but  honest  supporters  of  the  Bank,  the  publicalioa 
of  Mr.  Carey  which  occaaioned  our  former  Article  appeared,  vindi- 
cating the  courae  of  the  banka  for  refuaing  to  fulfil  their  eolenm 
obligations  by  the  redemption  of  their  isauee;  and  demonstrating 
by  Ma  ordinary  mathematical  formulas,  that  confidence  alone,  and 
not  specie,  wae  the  true  basis  of  paper  currency.  This  "confidence" 
he  asserted  to  be  essential  to  enable  the  banks  to  resume  their  pro- 
per functions  towsrda  the  community.  But  the  main  element  of 
this  "confidence"  he  maintained  to  l>e  the  countenance  and  aupport  of 
the  Qovernment  towards  the  banka.  Until  tbe  preaent  Administra* 
tion  ahould  be  expelled  from  power,  end  a  new  one  elected  by  the 
people  who  would  adopt  the  paper  currency  of  the  Imnks  as  the 
nniveraa)  measure  of  veine,  he  not  only  eanieaUy  contended,  but 
demonstrated  in  his  peculiar  manner,  that  the  depreeiation  of  bank 
peper  must  be  continued,  and  tbe  activity  and  proaperily  of  tho 
country  remain  paralyzed.  It  waa  this  torrent  of  wholeaale  de- 
ception which  we  undertook  to  turn  into  its  proper  channel  in  our 
former  article. 

Not  finding  it  precisely  convenient  to  enconnter  the  poeitiona 
taken  in  that  Article,  derived  from*the  universal  experience  of  the 
•mployment  of  bank  currency  by  the  great  govemmeuta  of  Eu- 
rope, Mr.  Carey  in  the  reply  tuma  anddenly  round  and  jumps  into 
tbe  identical  channel  of  argument  marked  ontby  ua,  and  affects  toeo- 
iocide  entirely  with  our  viewa  of  the  destructive  infioence  of  paper 
correney  under  monarchical  governments.  Though  the  whola 
drift  and  design  of  hia  former  publication  waa  to  shew  tbe  neeesn- 
ty  of  the  interpoaition  of  our  Government  to  euatain  the  curren- 
cy of  the  banka  by  receiving  it,  however  depreciated,  in  all  public 
payments,  he  now  discovers  that  it  ie  the  arbitrary  interference  of 
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the  gor«mnH^t  alone  which  hu  |wodnced  inch  dinBtroBB  rcnilts, 
from  th«  use  of  psper  carrency  In  Earop«  i  Where  ttv  people  er* 
themaeWeB  the  sovereign  power,  as  in  this  countrf ,  he  finds  that  ob- 
reftrained  isiuea  of  irredeemable  paper  are  imiverMlljr  beneficial  I 
Now  it  strikea  as  that  there  is  an  obTiont  cine  to  this  new  disco* 
rery  made  by  Mr.  Carey.  A  kind  of  management  wholly  differ- 
ent ia  its  form  and  object  is  essential  to  produce  unlimited  issues 
of  paper  money  nnder  tha  two  deseriptioas  of  gorenimant.  An 
absolute  king  has  only  to  a^ithorize  the  issue  of  peper,  and  it  is  at 
once  effected,  whaterer  may  be  the  interests  or  opinions  of  his  sub- 
jects. But  where  the  people  arc  themselres  the  actual  goTeminy 
power,  as  in  thia  country,  it  becomes  indispensable  first  to  eonrinco 
them  that  their  iatercsLs  will  be  promoted  by  exposing  them  to  this 
hazard.  Would  oar  patriotic  fathers  hare  tolerated  the  paper  cni^ 
reeey  which  brought  upon  them  so  many  prtTations,  had  they  not 
believed  that  its  issue  was  imperiously  required  by  their  paramoant 
iaterestsT  Assignits  were  issued  by  the  French  people  under  ft 
similar  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  emergency.  In  both  install 
ees  the  ultimate  effects  of  this  fraadulent  system  were  overlooked 
under  the  pressure  which  ezieled  for  the  immediate  provision  of 
currency  to  furnish  the  means  of  defence  against  their  enemies.— 
Had  not  the  evils  of  the  system  been  inherent,  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Assignats  were  issued  afforded  the  strongest  goarante* 
against  depreciation.  The  national  domain  of  France,  possessing 
immense  vslue,  was  pledged  for  their  redemption,  and  was  thrown 
into  market  for  that  purpose,  Assignste  being  received  in  payment. 
In  tUs  respect  they  closely  resembled  the  currency  lately  issued 
nnder  the  provisions  of  the  Free  Banking  Law  of  New  York.— 
The  redemptiun  of  this  currency  is  ostensibly  secured  by  the  de- 
posile  of  stocks  and  mortgages.  But  whenever  a  period  of  difil- 
cnlty  and  distrust  shall  arise,  in  conaeqaence  of  the  infiation  of  pa- 
per currency,  either  with  or  without  each  security,  a  demand  for 
specie  will  take  place  for  exportation.  A  panic  most  soon  prevail. 
Daring  the  deslmciion  of  confidence  of  which  we  have  witnessed 
so  many  instances  from  tfae  same  cause,  it  will  probably  be  found 
impossible  to  sell  the  stocks  and  mortgages  pledged  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  these  issnes.  Their  discredit  will  Qien  become  inevitable. 
But  even  this  security,  insufficient  as  we  fear  it  will  prove,  wholly 
conflicts  with  Mr.  Carey's  views  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  paper  currency.  To  avoid  all  possible  imputation  of  over- 
stating his  present  notions,  we  will  give  his  language  on  this  point. 
He  now  says : 

"  T^  tfesdiim*  and  secarity  nf  ihe  tuimtey  an  in  the  dirM  ntio  in  lAisk 
the  pceplc  sie  free  to  exerciK  the  irsde  of  Bankiog  and  the  rigbl  of  ftirnisbing 
inmney — ihnt  the  unetendinnB  and  in«rrnrily  ■rhiob  have  existed  have  been  the 
mnk  of  the  ioLerftrence  of  Gorernmente  therewLih — and  tliat  the  remedy  tberefct 
VIS  to  be  fbuod  in  the  abolition  of  reitnctioiu, " 
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,  And  after  giving  a  distorted  view  of  the  legislation  of  aome  of  the 
States — loo  preposterous  lo  impose  on  any  citizena  of  this  country 
— he  adds: 

"  New  York  has  nov  gone  further  and  hu  passed  a  general  law  ondar  vbich  all 
inar  asBociata  fbr  Ixmkiiig  purposes,  aitd  for  the  supply  of  currency  wiihoui  ap- 
plication lo  the  LegislBture,  so  thU  tbe  people  of  (hal  State  have  now  obtained  at 
most  entire  freedom  in  regard  lo  tbe  trade  in  money.  We  sny  almost  because  eTsn 
in  tliat  law  there  are  regulations  tbst  will  tend  to  prevent  the  sction  under  it  &om 
being  as  advantageous  as  it  otherwise  would  be>" 

Now  w'e  profess  to  be  totaHy  opposed  to  raoitopoUefl  in  every 
■liape  and  form.  We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  bank- 
ing, and  every  other  pursuit  calculated  to  afford  real  facilities  to  tiie 
legitimate  pursuits  of  indi^stry  and  commerce.  But  every  peraoD 
of  reflection  who  either  possesses  property  or  hopes  to  poflsess  any, 
fansl  feel  after  tbe  experience  of  the  last  two  years  that  tbe  mea- 
sure^ of  value  cannot  be  safely  trifled  with  by  currency  doctora 
either  with  or  without  charters.  If,  in  the  present  state  of  tiiinga, 
paper  is  to  be  issned  and  received  in  payment,  its  practical  re- 
demption ought  to  be  secured  by  tbe  most  efficient  checks.  Under 
tbe  operation  .of  such  checks  the  industrious  and  unprotected  clasaea 
night  safely  receive  paper  currency — bnt  without  them,  they  should 
refuse  every  thing  as  currency  bnl  gold  and  silver.  Where  papn 
currency  is  practically  intended  to  be  redeemed  in  specie,  its 
issue  would  afford  a  comparatively  small  degree  of  profit,  lo  that 
derived  from  a  state  of  continual  AuctuBtiona.  Tbe  most  import- 
ant and  useful  banks  in  Europe  have  always  been  those  which  pay 
out  no  currency  for  general  circulation  but  gold  and  silver.  Even 
in  England,  oppressed  as  her  productive  interests  now  are  by  the 
incubus  of  the  paper  system  which  has  grown  out  of  the  operations 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  Joint  Stock 
Banks  which  within  the  last  twelve  years  have  arisen  from  the  re- 
laxation of  that  great  monopoly,  have  voluntarily  stipulated  to  isane 
no  currency  but  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  which  they  pay 
the  rate  of  inteiest  ordinarily  charged  upon  its  loans.  They  have 
wisely  preferred  a  dimunition  of  their  profits  to  encountering  the 
hazards  incident  to  the  redemption  of  paper  currency  during  those 
periodical  revulsions  which  the  prevalence  of  the  system  inflicts 
upon  every  country  where  it  has  been  permitted  to  take  rooL  But 
the  "  right  of  issuing  paper  currency"  without  effectually  securing 
its  prompt  redemption  in  gold  and  silver,  which  is  evide'itly  Mr. 
Carey's  notion  of  Free  Banking,  is  merely  another  name  for  free 
swindling.  The  design  of  his  former  publication  was  shewn  in  oar 
former  Article  to  be,  to  reconcile  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  mea- 
sures which  might  promote  tbe  scheme  which  has  been  long  chnr- 
ished,  and  at  some  periods  has  nearly  succeeded — of  banishing  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  as  currency  from  among  tbe  people  of  the 
United  States ;  and  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  a  denial  of  this  ib- 
tenlion  can  be  discovered  in  the  reply. '       ,        ,    t.n(H>o|c 
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As  h«  has  no  nber«  favored  ihe  public  with  any  ezposition  oCtbe 
mode  in  whicli  he  proposes  U>  secure  the  convertibility  of  paper- 
enrrency,  the  perfection  of  which,  according  lo  his  former  publica- 
tion rests  oa  confidence,  and  not  on  tlie  assurance  of  its  rede.mprion 
to  specie,  we  may  presume,  upon  the  avowkl  contained  in  Mr.  Bid- 
die's  letter,  that  the  design  of  (he  Philadelphia  school,  uf  pushing 
paper  currency  into  exeluiive  use  among  the  people,  still  esists, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  defrauding  all  our  productive  interests 
by  its  depreciation,  and  of  exercising  political  control  bf  means  of 
the  embarrassments  into  which  it  enables  them  to  involve  the 
people.  We  have  no  great  faith  in  Mr.  Biddle's  formal  abdiction  of 
political  power.  Though  the  late  scenes  at  Harrisburg  were  con- 
certed before  his  declaration  vas  published,  the  attempt  at  consum- 
mating that  stupenduons  outrage  was  made  afterwards.  Whenevy 
the  proper  degree  of  expansion  of  paper  currency  has  been  reached, 
a  necessity  will  be  created  for  the  charter  of  the  United  Stalesfiank 
by  Congress  quite  as  urgent  as  that  which  czisle  last  year. 

The  cnrrency  to  be  furnished  by  "  the  whole  people,"  which  is 
Miogized  by  Mr.  Carey  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  seems  to  be 
simply  (he  resurrection  of  the  shin-plasters  which  during  so  long 
a  period  expelled  ail  sound  currency  from  general  circulation. 
After  the  experience  enjoyed  by  the  public  within  the  last  two 
years,  we  are  induced  lo  believe  that  those  who  did  not  participate 
in  the  profits  of  that  admirable  contrivance — which  it  seems,  in 
Philadelphia  at  least,  was  reedy  for  operation  in  advance  nf  the 
tnapension  of  the  banks — are  pretty  well  satisfied  that  even  the 
Gold  Humbug,  the  subject  of  so  many  refined  witticisms,  ia  on  th« 
whole  "the  better  currency." 

It  may  be  urged  thst  the  evils  growing  nut  of  this  kind  of  <paper 
enrreney  will  invariably  cure  themselves  by  their  very  excess — 
that  the  public  will  not  permit  itself  to  be  cheated,  and  its  highest 
interests  trodden  under  foot  beyond  a  certain  point — that  every 
body  may  be  permitted  to  issue  paper  currency,  since  no  body  is 
obliged  to  receive  it  in  payment. 

All  this  is  unquestionably  true.  But  this  is  not  the  object  aimed 
at  by  the  paper  eurrency  speculators.  Every  body  now  posi<essea 
the  full  power  of  issuing  paper  currency,  but  the  great  trouble  ii, 
nobody  is  obliged  to  receive  it.  A  further  step  is,  therefore, 
required  to  accomplish  Mr.  Carey's  views.  It  is  so  trifling  and 
easy,  that  its  refusal  moy  well  occasion  all  the  clamor  which  has 
been  excited  against  the  interference  of  the  Government  with  paper 
currency.  It  is  only  to  receive  all  paper  cnrrency,  by  whomsoever 
issued,  in  payment  for  pnblic  lands,  public  taxes,  and  public  dues 
of  every  description.  Any  government  which  would  refuse  so 
small  an  accommodation  ought,  indeed,  to  be  denounced  as  hostila 
lo  the  bitnliR,  to  the  merchants,  and  to  the  people  1 
TOL.  r.  HO.  XIV. — PEBRnABT,  1839.        l 
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How  we  uieet  to  free  banking  tnd  to  the  right  of  the  paopte  to 
ItBDB  paper  cnrrenCTi  but  contend  that  it  shall  )>e  left  free  to  indi 
tldnals  to  receive  or  reject  it  at  their  option.  The  receipt  of  locl) 
ciurency  in  public  payments,  places  the  whole  community  oader 
the  absolute  control  of  a  few  apeculatora.  Whenerer  our  atate 
and  national  leginlatora  shall  be  prepared,  by  whateTSr  appliances, 
or  under  the  influence  of  whatever  moiiTea,to  authorize  the  receipt 
vai  custody  of  paper  currency  whieh  is  not  clearly  and  beyond  bQ 
doubt  equivalent  to  gold  and  silver,  for  paying  the  expenses  of  onr 
public  establishments,  the  great  work  of  destroying  the  measure 
tod  value  is  accomplished.  The  universal  impositioa  of  depr«- 
dated  currency  then  is  achieved.  Public  creditors  are  compelled 
to  accept  il  or  get  nothing — for  no  suits  can  be  brought  against  the 
filiate  or  General  Governments  to  compel  the  payment  of  their 
debts  in  the  only  medium  recognized  by  the  Constitntion.  When 
this  degree  of  "  steadiness  and  security"  shall  have  been  reached^ 
to  produce  which,  throughout  the  country,  such  incalculable  dis- 
tress, deprivation  and  loss  have  been  inflicted  within  the  last  two 
years  upon  all  our  productive  interests — who  will  venture  to  refoM 
paper  of  ady  or  no  value  whatever  in  discharge'  of  claimst 

The  peculiar  insidious  art  of  the  publication  on  which  we  hcTe 
Aonght  it  worth  while  to  devote  so  much  of  our  space,  consists  in 
lhi»— that  it  takes  up  the  unquestionably  sound  arguments  in  fav<» 
of  free  trade  in  banking,  when  organized  on  sound  and  proper  prin- 
ciples, and  attempts  to  pervert  them  to  the  support  of  the  miachier* 
ous  and  rotten  paper  currency  with  which  our  country  has  hereto- 
fore been  cursed.  Mr.  Carey  would  found  his  paper  system  on  the 
basis  of  confidence  alone,  and  is  utterly  hoatile  to  the  precious 
metals'.  The  transparent  object  of  his  publicaUon  ia  to  aid  the 
great  paper-money  interests  of  the  country  in  the  desperate  atmggt« 
they  have  so  long  been  'waging,  to  overthrow  the  Administration, 
and  to  counteract  its  policy  of  disconnecting  itself  from  the  paper- 
tnoney  system,  and  of  introducing  into  its  midst  the  regnlating 
check  of  a  moderate  but  steady  demand  for  and  circulation  of  spe- 
cie through  its  fiscal  action, — for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  man- 
nfacturers  of  paper  "currency,"  whether  corporate  or  individual, 
to  keep  down  their  emissions  in  reality  and  bona-fide  truth,  to  that 
equivalency  to  specie  which  they  profess,  as  their  highest  merit 
when  in  their  most  perfect  stale.  We  have  at  present  about  the 
worst  paper-money  system  in  the  world,  and  to  it  Mr.  Carey,  joining 
in  the  common  partisan  slang  of  the  "  hostility  of  the  Administration 
to  credit  and  commerce,"  would  apply  the  abstract  arguments  which 
weald  be  applicable  to  one  of  perfect  freedom,  and  would  denounce 
the  "interference  of  government,"  even  to  protect  itself  from  its 
acknowledged  evils.  Our  views  of  free  trade  in  banking  wonld 
lead  eventnally  to  the  circulation  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  pre- 
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dovi  metmla,  ts  the  only  at&ple  &n<]  aaifonn  measure  of  value,  mod 
vonld  keep  all  the  paper  currency  ia  circulation  doim  to  the  atandard 
of  real  "equiralency  "  and  "conTerlibility."  We  would  hare  the 
Federal  OoTernmenl  conduct  all  ita  fiacal  operationa  in  that  medium. 
Mr.  Carey  od  the  other  band  would  baniah  specie ;  considers  a  imi- 
reraal  cirenlaiion  of  peper-moaey  the  best  possible  state  of  things  | 
and  while  he  perpetually  invokes  the  name  of  freedom,  yet  by  com- 
pelling the  government  and  all  public  authorities  to  depoaite  the 
public  revenues  in  banks,  and  to  conduct  all  their  tranaactions  in 
paper,  and  by  denouncing  any  attempt  to  promote  the  circntatioa 
of  specie  as  hoBtile  to  that  confidence  which  he  makes  the  Alpha 
ud  Omega  of  his  doctrines  of  currency,  would  maintain  a  system 
of  exclusive  paper  currency  practically,  and  to  all  intents  and  par- 
poses,  compulsory  upon  all  clssses  of  the  community. 

It  can  require  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  fotesee  the  consequence! 
which  must  result  from  abolishing  the  most  cssentisl  safeguard 
of  property,  by  the  operadon  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of  an 
exclusive  paper  currency  upon  the  people.  An  insatiate  thint  fop 
gain,  at  the  expense  of  Uie  common  welfare,  would  soon  pervade 
our  halls  of  legislation.  Have  not  its  indications  already  too  often 
manifested  themselves  f  Did  we  not  witness,  even  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  during  the  last  session,-  a  deliberate  and  concerted 
attempt  to  deprive  the  public  service  of  the  means  of  support  in 
order  to  compel  the  public  officers  to  accept  the  depreciated  notei 
of  the  Dank  of  the  United  States,  in  payment  for  its  bonds  to  the 
United  States  t  While  we  are  writing  this,  we  notice  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  resolution  into  the  Legislature  of  one  of  the  Western 
States,  which  will  probably  be  adopted,  declaring  the  right  of  ill 
citizens  to  pay  for  public  lands  in  the  paper  currency  issued  by 
that  State,  and  asserting  that  the  currency  so  received  ought  not  to 
eairried  out  of  the  Slate  for  expenditure,  since  in  that  case  the 
pnblic  crediton  might  require  its  redemption  in  specie,  or  its 
equivalent.  Whenever  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
generally  adopted  such  notions  of  their  righta  and  obligations,  a 
universal  competition  cannot  fail  to  arise  between  the  several 
States  for  increasing  their  respective  issues,  with  the  view  of  depre- 
ciating their  own  paper  currency  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
Jealoasies  and  disordera  of  a  more  formidable  character  than  any 
we  have  recently  seen  cannot  fail  to  spring  up,  and  every  day  will 
bereaae  their  aggravation.  The  period  will  not  then  be  br  distant 
when  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  plunder  which  a  general  state  of 
peesniary  embarrassment  has  enabled  them  to  extort  from  the  pro- 
dncdre  classes,  vrill  probably  evince  the  same  predilection  as  that 
described  in  our  former  article,  for  the  organization  of  a  strong  go* 
renment.  This  wiD  be  advocated  on  that  occasion  as  the  only  efi^ 
tail  remedy  for  the  very  evils  which  iu  projectors  have  endearovred 
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by  sach  sn  infinite  variety  of  expedients  to  bring  upon  the  country. 
The  vigilance,  patriotiBin,  and  courage  or  those  noble  spirit*  by 
vhose  counsels  and  exertiane  our  independence  was  achieved,  pre- 
vented  this  re«ult  when  the  nation  was  before  brought  to  the  verge 
of  anarchy  by  the  abuse  of  paper  currency.  A  specimen  of  the 
policy  which  will  doubtless  be  adopted  by  the  friends  of  the  paper 
money  system,  was  recently  displayed  in  Pennsylvania,  in  an 
attempt,  which  was  concerted  under  the  influence  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  for  seizing  upon  the  governntent  of  that  State 
by  fraud,  instained  by  military  force.  Happily  this  force  was  not 
composed  of  mercenaries,  and  the  citizen  solJiers  of  that  Slate 
could  not  be  made  subservient  to  this  suicidal  project.  And  yet 
the  contrivers  and  upholders  of  an  experiment  in  legislation  similar 
in  principle  with  those  performed  by  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte, 
are  hypocritically  declaiming  agains*  ilie  evils  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment! 

The  concentration  of  the  experience  of  all  ages,  that  legalized 
fraud  leads  to  violence,  is  furnished  by  the  origin  and  result  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Dr.  Bowring,  in  his  reports  upon  the  putilic 
finances  of  France,  made  to  the  British  Parliament  under  a  special 
commission,  uiHciallyalateB,  upon  the  highest  authorities,  that  it  was 
the  disordered  condition  of  (he  finances  which  overthrew  the  monar- 
chy. This  condition  was  undoubtedly  brought  about  by  the  use 
and  consequent  abuse  of  paper  currency,  first  introduced  by  John 
Law.  The  Republic,  in  its  turn,  was  destroyed,  mainly  by  the 
i«sue  of  Assignats  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  the  anarchy  which 
this  currency  of  the  people  produced  subsequently  enabled  Bona- 
parte to  establish  bis  stupendous  despotism. 

Have  speculators  like  Mr.  Carey,  and  those  who  adopt  their 
opinions  ivithoul  reflection,  ever  asked  themselves,  what  is  the 
o/Bce  for  the  perfrirmsnce  of  which  governmeut  is  established  and 
maintained!  The  habit  of  denouncing  Government  for  enforcing 
those  laws  which  have  interposed  obstacles  to  the  success  of  their 
schemes,  seems  to  have  wholly  blinded  ihem  on  this  question.  So 
Ikr  as  writings  and  speeches  are  evidence  of  feelings,  they  appear 
to  be  ready  to  involve  society  into  its  original  elements.  The  public 
iriteresls  are  made  {he  subject  nf  jest  and  amusement.  Not  only 
is  the  enforcement  of  laws  essential  to  (he  existence  of  organized 
society  resisted ;  but  where  violaiions  of  public  duties  of  the  moat 
Aagrant  character  have  been  exposed,  impunity  is  attempted  to  be 
given  to  such  offences  in  future,  by  preventing  the  adoption  of  effi- 
cient remedies. 

These  individuals  seem  to  have  wholly  forgotten  (hat  government 
is  mainly  established  for  the  protection  of  the  just  rights  of  property 
against  the  invasions  of  frnud  or  force.  Among  -a  peaceable  and 
commercial  people,  this  protection  is  most  essentially  and  practi- 
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cally  exercised  by  a  rigiil  adherence  to  an  equal  and  imparlial 
measure  of  value — which  in  our  country  was  so  wisely  established 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  St&lea.  Excepting  snch  unfor- 
tunate  persons,  either  with  or  without  souls,  as  may  hove  incurred 
a  greater  amount  of  debt  tlian  they  possess  means  of  payment, 
measured  by  the  existing  standard  of  value,  every  class  of  society 
is  vitally  interested  in  its  sacred  preservation.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  add  another  exception — those  who  have  purchased  property  for 
the  purpose  of  sale  at  an  advanced  price,  who  may  hope  to  increase 
their  nominal  gains  by  the  depreciation  of  the  measure  of  value. 
But  should  the  security  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  whole 
community  be  sacriliecd  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  these  two 
classes!  If  an  indiviilusl,  in  whatever  condition  of  distress,  know- 
ingly  offers  false  coin  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life — 
or  a  dealer  lessens  his  weights  or  measures  of  capacity,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  his  profits — such  individuals  are  denounced 
SB  guilty  of  frauds  upon  society,  and  are  justly  punished  by  its 
penal  laws.  But  those  who  depreciate  the  measure  ordinarily  em- 
ployed in  the  transactions  of  property,  between  man  and  man,  by 
making  it  more  plentiful,  and  consequently  less  valuable,  than 
the  constitutional  standard,  were  that  exclusively  in  use,  are  not 
merely  tolerated,  bnt  held  out  as  benefactors  of  society.  Instead 
of  being  punished  by  law,  as  happens  to  those  who  commit  trifling 
invasions  upon  the  security  of  the  rommunily,  laws  are  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  perpetrate  fraud,  not  merely  with 
impunity,  but  with  secrecy,  and  upon  a  scale  so  magnificent  as  to 
invade  all  the  pursuits  of  life.  Mr.  Carey  insists,  that  "  the  people 
will  not  use  bank  notes  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  the  gain  on  the 
one  hand  is  equal  to  the  loss  on  the  other."  Where  baa  he  lived 
for  the  last  two  yearst  Does  he  suppose  that  within  that  period 
every  person  who  received  bank  notes  in  payment  instead  of  gold 
and  silver,  has  been  induced  to  do  it  from  absolute  preference  for 
the  former  ?  Has  not  specie  been  expelled  from  circulation  as  cur- 
rency, and  become  the  subject  of  purchase  and  sale,  at  a  large  pre- 
mium, by  the  combined  action  of  those  whose  interest  it  was  to 
keep  paper  currency  at  a  depreciation  T  Besides,  on  this  principle, 
why  punish  an  individual  for  uttering  counterfeit  money — its  accep- 
tance being  wholly  voluntary  ?  No  one  is  compelled  to  receive  it  in 
payment,  unless  the  gain  on  the  one  ham!  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  the 
other  !  Nor  is  any  body  compelled  to  purchase  by  short  weights 
and  measures.  A  grocer  who  buys  a  boe'shead  of  sugar  as  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  might  sell  it  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  by  simply 
diminishing  his  weights.  Why  should  he  not  he  permitted  to  do 
■o  as  well  as  the  speculator,  who  purchases  a  thousand  lots  of  land 
at  two  hundred  dollars  a  lot,  who  combines  with  others  for  thp 
purpose  of  increasing  the  issue  of  paper  cnrrency,  by  which  he  is 
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enabled  to  aell  them  at  tliree  hundred  dollars  a  lotT  There  is  no 
moral  difference  between  the  two  operations,  excepting  that  the 
latter,  by  affecting  the  transactions  of  the  whole  of  society,  is  incal- 
cnlably  more  injurions  to  its  highest  interests.  Yet  the  individnal 
who  reduces  the  intrinsic  weight  of  the  moasure  by  which  he  retails 
his  sugar,  is  brought  to  condign  punishment  as  a  cheat,  while  the 
person  who  reduces  the  actual  value  of  the  dollar,  by  increasing  the 
paper  currency  in  circulation  30  or  40  millions  in  six  monthat  is 
complimented  and  eulogized  as  a  "  great  financier  !  "  Into  such 
strange  confusion  hare  notions  of  right  and  wrong  become  inrolred 
in  the  minds  of  many  intelligent  persons,  that  while  they  denounce 
an  act  as  fraudulent  in  an  individual,  if  the  same  act  is  perpetrated 
by  a  powerful  corporation  it  becomes  praiseworthy  int  the  highest 
degree  I 

Mr.  Carey  says,  "the  many  desire  to  see  the  powers  of  the  go- 
remment  diminished,  and  trade  released  from  the  shackles  which 
bare  heretofore  been  imposed."  We  will  not  inquire  aa  to  the  &ct 
alleged,  since  it  wholly  turns  upon  the  signification  of  the  word 
many.  The  shackles  to  which  he  refers  are  those  imposed  by  a 
settled  measure  of  ralue.  As  be  professes  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
ihe  Whig  party,  which  comprises  mwiy  honest  and  well-meaning 
indiriduals,  we  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  for  the  con- 
sideration of  that  portion  of  the  party,  whether,  before  adopting 
the  measures  advocated  by  Mr.  Carey,  for  the  total  overthrow  of 
the  standard  of  ralue,  upon  the  prospect  of  which  he  so  warmly  eon- 
gratolates  them,  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  be^n  by 
releasing  trade  from  the  shackles  imposed  by  a  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures.  The  consequences  of  this  release  wonid  ho 
trifling,  compared  with  the  effect  upon  all  property,  by  allowing 
every  individual  to  fix  the  measure  and  value  for  himself.  By  way 
of  trial  it  might  be  best  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  abohshing  the 
small  protection  afforded  to  the  industrious  and  unprotected  classes 
by  the  standard  measures  for  commodities  of '  subsistence,  before 
undertaking  to  subvert  the  main  foundations  of  property  among 
eirilized  communities. 

We  have  thus  far  regarded  Mr.  Carey's  expressions,  repeated 
throughout  his  performance,  as  to  the  steadiness,  security,  and  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  paper  currency,  issued  by  "the  whole 
people,"  to  have  been  intended,  in  good  faith,  to  convey  the  mean* 
ing  indicated  by  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  terms.  But  from 
his  constantly  referring  to  the  currency  of  New  England,  and  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  instances  of  such  paper  currency, 
it  seems  most  likely  that  the  phrase  "  the  whole  people,"  is  used 
bnt  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  He  probably  intended  only  the 
currency  of  banks,  and  possibly  the  currency  alone  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Uitited  Sutee,  agreeably  to  the  suggestion  contained  in  Mr. 
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Biddle's  Princeton  Addreasi  quoted  in  onr  former  Article.  We  tn 
not  ftware  that  this  reairictian  upon  the  aignifieatioit  of  the  term 
people  will  affect  the  inferences  which  piove  the  disaitroua  conie- 
qncDces  of  iBinea  of  paper  BOt  coDverted,  nor  truly  convertible,  into 
specie.  All  experience  showa  that  oome  more  efficient  meMia  uf 
enforcing  this  redemption,  which  ahall  prevent  undue  expansiouB 
of  paper  currency,  which  injures  the  uaefulness  of  sound  banks, 
by  encouraging  profligate  speculations,  is  easenlial  to  the  genenJ 
preteetion.  "The  advantage  of  combined  action,"  aet  forth  by 
lb.  Carer,  aa  the  moat  powerful  and  aalutary  element  in  all  opera- 
tiona  of  paper  currency,  happens,  according  to  the  recent  exp*^  . 
rienee  of  this  country,  not  to  he  Uie  advantage  of  the  industriooa 
ud  unprotected  clasaes,  but  the  emolnroent  of  those  who  combine 
to  involve  the  productive  interests  in  embarassment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preying  upon  the  fruits  of  industry.  Such  combined 
aetiout  which,  if  resorted  to  by  the  laboring  cl&saea.  would  be  called 
by  the  harsher  name  of  conapiracy,  must  inevitably  make  such  » 
system  of  free  banking,  as  la  plauaibly  pretended  would  produce 
universal  steadiness  and  secnrity,  a  tremendous  engine  of  swind- 
ling. Those  banka,  upon  which  such  repeated  eulogiams  are  bes* 
towed,  throughout  both  the  origins]  publication  and  the  reply, 
were  moally  eatabliahed,  not  for  the  purpoae  of  loaning  actual 
capital,  but  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  it  by  the  issue  of  paper 
currency.  Those  who  have  asaociated  for  this  purpoae  were  rarely 
men  of  accumulated  capital,  with  the  use  of  which  they  were  wil- 
Ung,  for  a  moderate  remuneration,  in  tho  ahape  of  interest,  to 
accommodate  commercial  enterprize  and  manufacturing  industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were  generally  such  as  wiahed  to  draw  b  - 
revenue  from  the  capital  and  industry  of  others,  by  the  skilful 
management  of  credit.  During  periods  of  general  confidence  and 
prosperity,  the  templation  of  exchanging  inordinate  amounts  of 
their  paper  currency,  bearing  no  interest — which  is  subsequently 
received  at  the  same  cost,  and  in  lieu  of  substantial  value,  by  ihe 
producers  and  holders  of  capital — lor  the  obligations  of  their  cus- 
tomers, on  which  intereat  is  paid,  and  by  this  means  producing 
fictitious  capital,  has  alwaya  proved  almost  irresistible.  Combined 
action  is  extensively  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and 
sustaining  this  hollow  and  fraudulent  system,  by  the  operation  of 
which  interest  is  extorted  from  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the 
community,  without  the  employment  of  capital.  The  abundance 
of  this  kind  of  currency,  in  time,  causes  it  to  return  for  redcmp- 
tion.  The  customers  of  these  banks  are  either  ruined  by  suddenly 
enforcing  the  payment  of  obligations,  in  order  to  furnish  the  means 
to  redeem  their  issues,  or  they  prove  unable  to  pay  the  holders  of 
their  currency,  and  the  loss  falls  upon  the  productive  classeS) 
among  whom  it  circnlates    It  is  this  system  of  building  credit  npoa 
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credit,  that  baa  produced  eo  many  destrnctive  reTulaions  within 
a  few  years  pisl,  which  have  been  iriTariably  stlribated  to  the 
messurea  of  the  Gorbrnment,  by  thoie  who  have  enjoyed  its 
profits,  BB  well  as  by  their  thoughtless  vtctima.  The  supportera  of 
this  profligate  system  of  gambling,  hkre  endearoureil  to  sustain  its 
reputation  amon^  those  who  have  Iwen  the  anfierers  by  its  opera- 
tions, both  by  eyslematic  attacks  and  indirect  aneers  upon  the 
government  of  the  people.  So  many  barefaced  attempts  to  em- 
barass  its  operations  Iiave  been  brought  into  play  by  the  combined 
action,  which  Mr.  Carey  applauds  with  so  much  seal,  aa  to  have, 
apparently  eslinguiahed,  in  many  quarters,  every  such  autiqualed 
aenlimenta  as  patriotism  and  love  of  country. 

Having  now  laid  before  our  readers  at  considerable  length  oar 
ideas  of  the  consequences  of  the  doctrines  advocated  by  Mr.  Ca- 
rey,  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  examine  our  former  Article  may 
expect  us  to  famish  his  view  of  it.  This  we  do  in  his  own  words, 
for  we  acorn  to  imitate  the  unfaimeas  of  which  hia  reply  it  &  con- 
tinued instance  from  beginning  to  end — of  perverting  the  language 
of  a  performance  which  we  undertake  to  criliciae.     He  says : 

"We  were  at  first  dispoitd  to  ouribule  all  the  nroncous  vicwa  o9cred  by  this 
"  wriler  lo  the  ronai  deration  of  hia  readers  to  a  vont  of  boneity,  but  sr«  now  mora 
"disposed  taauribule  it  lo  the  obBcnee  of  any  ncquaintance  vith  the  principles  of 
"  Irade  or  Bankin;;.  Hb  has  collcdfd  n  large  quanlity  of  Irve  and  false  fads,  and 
"  has  put  them  to^rther,  ipparcnlly  without  mucli  regard  (o  the  effect  they  were  cal- 
"culoted  10  produce,  wheiher  foror  ngninst  bis  friends,  and  the  eonseqaenca  ii  that 
'-  bis  aniclo  i«  much  more  likely  to  eatabiish  a  conriction  of  the  danger  of  increa*- 
"ing  the  power  of  the  government  OTet  the  ctirreDcy,  than  of  the  propriety  of  yield- 
"ing  to  it  what  baa  been  go  pertinaciously  insisted  opoD," 

Now  we  frankly  concede  lo  Mr.  Carey  superior  information  in 
"  the  principles  of  trade  and  banking,"  Our  instruction  not  having 
been  received  in  Lhe  Philadelphia  paper-money  school,  we  must 
acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  its  higher  mysteries,  excepting  those 
which  have  been  disclosed  in  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Diddle  and 
Carey.  'Whether  we  have  not  endeavoured  lo  atone  for  our  defi- 
ciencies by  the  study  of  their  writings,  with  a  desire  to  understand 
theirhearinga  and  consequences,  we  leave  to  be  determined  by 
others. 

As  to  our  collection  of  true  and  false  facts — our  want  of  know- 
ledge of  this  deep  and  important  distinction  must  be  attributed  to 
want  of  instruction  as  to  the  mode  by  which  the  Philadelphia  school 
distinguish  a  Ir«e  fact  from  a  false  fact.  It  m&y  be  trivial  or 
important,  but  a  fact  is  neither  more  nor  leas  than  a  fact  with  ns. 
A  great  favor  would  be  conferred  on  the  uninitiated,  if  the  profeasora 
of  that  brilliant  school  would  explain,  when  they  asserl/acfs,  when 
fatsefacta  are  intended.  Tins  would  doubtless  have  saved  much 
of  the  time  employed  upon  this  Article. 

Whenever  doctrines  however  wild,  extravagant,  or  destructive  to 
the  b«stiateresla  of  society,  are  to  be  supported,  no  difficulty  seem 
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to  occur,  under  the  practice  of  this  school,  in  finding/acts  in  abun- 
dance for  their  justiticatioD.  It'  would  afford  many  readers  great 
aatiaraction  with  regard  lo  the  personal  integrity  and  character  for 
veracity  of  its  professors,  if  they  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  the 
public  with  en  indication  of  the  kind  of  facts  intended,  in  order  to 
avoid  all  imputations  of  wilful  deception.  In  the  reply  before  us, 
we  could  easily  point  out  a  multitude  of  false  facts,  but  our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  elucidate  them  in  the  manner  required  to  show 
the  style  of  manufacture.  We  take  a  single  instance  which  we 
have  selected  from  a  mass  of  the  same  kind  with  which  Mr.  Carey 
asually  embellishes  his  productions,  not  on  account  of  its  import- 
ance, but  from  the  insight  to  be  derived  from  it  with  regard  to  the 
elaborate  process  by  which  a  false  fact  is  got  up,  and  the  plausible 
and  imposing  manner  in  which  it  is  maintained. 

In  our  remarks  upon  the  credit  system  of  England  we  undertook 
to  show  that  its  enormous  political  corruption  had  led  to  the  gen- 
eral intpoTerishment  of  the  people.  While  the  few  had  been  en- 
riched and  aggrandized,  we  stated  that  the  many,  that  is,  the  labor- 
iag  classes,  ■'  are  now  reduced  to  a  condition  far  more  deplorable 
than  (he  serfs  of  Polaud  and  Russia,  since  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  only  serves  to  render  the  former  sensible  of  their  eu- 
langlement  in  the  political  spider's  web  wound  about  them  by  the 
credit  system,  and  to  convince  them  that  nothing  short  of  revolu- 
tion can  extricate  them,  by  breaking  at  once  these  artificial  restraints 
upon  their  means  of  comfort."  This  statement  Mr.  Carey  does  not 
venture  to  deny,  since  it  is  amply  established  by  Mr.  Marshall,  an 
■nriiorily  of  so  much  reputation  on  these  subjects,  that  all  reference 
to  his  works  is  most  discreetly  avoided  by  Mr.  Carey.  He,  how- 
ever,  mutilates  the  forgoing  extract  in  his  usual  mode,  and  adds 
the  following,  by  way  of  proving  its  inaccuracy: 

"Wc  have  before  ua  a  repoTt  from  the  commiBsionerB  on  the  revisal  of  the  poor- 
laws,  in  which  we  find  answers  from  856  parishes  to  the  question,  '  what  might  be 
CHDcd  by  B  laborer,  his  wife,  and  five  children,  aged  14, 11,  8,  and  5  yeani')' 

856  pamhes  iiive  for  the  man  an  average  of       -        £27   17a.    lOd. 
688      do.        do.  wifs  and  children         -  13   19      10 

£41    17       8 


being  equal  to  5201  01  for  the  support  of  an  agricultural  laborer  and  his  family. 
This  sum  does  not  yield  him  the  same  comfiiTts  llial  could  be  obtained  with  a  simi- 
lu  amount  in  this  country,  because  food  is  muf-.h  dearer;  but  on  the  other  hand 
clothing  and  house-rent  much  cheaper.  A  careful  eiaminalion  of  tha  condition  at 
As  laborers  of  England  and  of  iha  United  Slates  would  satisfy  the  reader  that  ths 
difference  in  the  reward  of  their  services  does  not  exceed  15  percent.,  yet  it  suits  iha 
purpoaei  of  the  reviewer  to  infam  us  of  their  degraded  cBndilian'.  " 

Now,  this  interesting /flcl,  showing  that  there  is  hnt  IB  per  cent, 
difference  in  the  actual  means  of  comfort  and  independence  between 
the  laboring  classes  in  England  and  those  of  this  country,  has  beea 
osteniibly  extracted,  parish  by  parish,  from  the  voluminous  reports 
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of  the  Poor  Law  Commiirionera.  80  aceiintflljr  and  f&irly  hu  this 
been  performBd,  that  the  reaalts  are  giren  to  a  single  penny.  But 
what  is  ihafmefactl  Why  that  there  are  ten  thoaund  parishea— 
and^among  them  a  number  greater  than  the  aggregate  from  which 
Hr.  Carey  has  derived  hia  fact,  where  the  estates  of  great  proprie- 
tors include  a  whole  parish.  A  wealthy  individual,  who  employs 
the  whole  laboring  population  of  a  parish,  freqnently  gratifies  his 
vanity,  or  his  beneficence,  by  great  liberality  to  his  immediate  de- 
pendants.  Other  pariihei  comprehend  or  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Urge  and  flourishing  towns.  The  rate  of  remuneration,  paid  in 
such  , parishes  is  the  falsest  criterion  that  could  be  deriised,  as  to 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  9.200  or  0,400  which  are  entirely  un- 
noticed. The  truth  as  to  600  or  SCO  parishes  becomes  palpable 
hlsebood,  when  taken  as  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  whole. 
Vfe  decline  to  follow  Mr.  Carey's  example,  in  undertaking  the  labor 
of  showing,  from  the  returns  of  the  parishes,  which  he  has  so  care- 
fully omitted,  the  true  average  wages  of  the  laboring  clasaes. 
Generally  it  does  not  exceed  from  six  to  eight  shillings  a  week, 
taking  the  families  of  agricultural  laborers,  who  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  As  to  iheir  degraded  condition,  we  feel  reluctant  at 
placing  before  our  readers  a  piece  of  evidence  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, from  the  same  reports,  which  the  suggestion  that  their  con- 
dition is  very  nearly  as  elevated  as  that  of  the  bulk  of  our  own 
eitiiens,  induces  us  to  bring  forward,  not  only  to  rebut  his  state- 
ment on  that  point,  but  toenableour  readers  to  perceive,  what  is 
apparent  to  every  one  who  reads  his  performance,  the  low  estimate 
he  has  formed  both  of  the  understandings  and  morals  of  the 
American  people.  We  take  the  following,  verbtUim,  from  the 
report  of  John  W.  Cowell,  Eaq.,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  for 
two  years  past  in  this  country,  as  Agent  for  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  who  is  favorably  known  iiere  for  his  intelligence,  integrity, 
and  ability.    He  ssys — 

"  It  ms]' almost  be  nffinned  thai  the  virtut  of  female  chastity  dgea  not  exiitKKimig 
tbe  lower  orden  of  E^and,  eicqX  (o  a  certain  extent  among  domeKic  ftmale  mr- 
Tanta,  who  know  that  tbey  bold  thnr  Mtuationi  by  that  tennn,  and  am  mon  pnt- 
dent  in  eouequeace.  Among  (be  reeidue,  all  evidence  goes  to  prove  tbu  it  ii  a 
nonentity.  A  daughter  grows  up — the  leami  what  her  raother  wa« — ahe  Mei  what 
ha  liiten  and  neigbboure  aio— finds  thai  nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  them,  and  thai 
nothing  is  expected  of  faenelf,  and  that  there  ia  a  aboit  rood  to  mairiage  or  a  main- 
Did  this  appalling  picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  bulk  of 
the  English  nation,  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Carey,  in  his  inves^gatwn 
Into  the  Poor  Law  Reports,  and  did  it  convey  to  hii  mind  no  idea  ef 
degradation  t  If  such  be  the  condition  of  the  purer  sex,  to  what 
degiise  of  demoralization  must  not  the  other  sax  have  reached! 
8ach  are  (he  inevitable  results  of  that  terrible  system  which  is 
always  fatal  to  all  the  elevsting  sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  which 
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Iw>  destroyed  public  spirit,  u  well  as  privkte  monlity,  io  all  com. 
tDoniUe*  where  it  has  gaioed  the  aseend«ney.  Those  American 
cilizena  who  estimate  purity  of  conduct  and  the  decencies  of  social 
UA,  at  their  proper  ralae,  must  judge  whether  thev  are  willing  to 
place  their  posterity  in  the  condition  of  the  peop.e  of  England, 
whether  degraded  or  not  But  for  the  corrupt  facilities  arising 
from  the  introduction  of  the  paper  system,  explained  in  our  former 
article,  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  brought  her 
laboring  classes  into  this  situation,  could  nerer  hare  reached  one- 
lenth  of  its  present  amount.  Those  Stales  of  the  Union  which  are 
heedlessly  incurring  enormous  masses  of  debt,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  cupidity  of  ipecuUtors,  to  support  winch  the  whole  com- 
munity will  hereafter  be  compelled  to  bear  immense  burdens  of 
taxation,  to  be  paid  to  ita  present  holders,  at  home  or  abroad,  will 
do  well  to  meditate  upon  the  present  condition  of  England.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  army  employed  to  keep  its  laboring  popula- 
tion in  subjecdon  to  the  lawa,  disturbances  of  the  public  peace, 
Wtd  destmctioo  of  property  by  wanton  burnings,  are  afiairs  of 
frequent  occurrence,  upon  an  exteneirs  and  organized  scale.  The 
established  order  of  society  is  in  constant  jeopardy,  from  the  wild 
and  ungovernable  passions  of  the  people,  driven  to  desperation  by 
tbe  contemplaUon  of  their  own  necessities,  contrasted  with  the 
laxnriouS  sffluence  of  the  few  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
Before  the  credit  system  is  allowed  to  fix  itself  deeper  upon  the 
vitals  of  our  political  bodies,  let  its  advocates  well  consider  th« 
consequences  of  their  rash  cupidity. 

The  apprehensions  with  these  consequences  must  excite  in 
every  enlightened  mind,  are  by  no  means  sllemted  by  the  systema- 
tic prostitution  of  the  language  of  economical  science,  to  the  de- 
signs of  a  few  gamblers  and  speculators,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  execution  of  their  unwearied  intrif^uea  against  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  community.  No  well-informed  person  can 
nad  Hr.  Carey's  publications,  without  constantly  discoTering 
statements  which  create  alternate  astonishment  and  dismay.  In- 
deed he  appears  to  be  not  altogether  free  from  these  emotiona 
Umself  when  he  happens  to  find  any  of  his  opinions  out  of  hia 
own  writings.  His  reply  contains  the  most  extraordinary  speci- 
men of  complaint  on  the  part  of  any  author  that  was  ever  heard  of 
^whicti  strikingly  illustrates  the  complacency  with  which  a  mass 
of  absurdities  may  be  regarded  by  minds  of  a  certain  texture,  while 
tbe  individual  instances  which  form  this  mass  are  each  too  revol- 
ting to  be  received.  In  our  former  Article  we  quoted  a  passage 
from  his  publication,  precisely  as  it  was  there  found,  even  to  the 
words  in  italics.  Its  glaring  absurdity  was  so  tranparent,  that 
we  expressly  stated  that  we  should  leave  its  meaning  to  be  ffuetwd 
by  our  readers— it  was  the  remarkable  passage  where  Mr.  Carejr 
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emhpatically  afCrms,  that  prices  would  rise  by  tbe  dtminntion  of  cur- 
rency. Noir  be  coin[i1sin8 — not  that  we  have  misquoted  bim — not 
that  we  havf  supprcsseil  a  syllable  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
his  statement,  for  we  actually  ga»e  the  whole  passage — not  that  ve 
hare  made  comments  calcubted  to  mislead  the  reader  as  to  its  trae 
interprelaiion — bill  "that  the  reviewer  desires  to  have  his  readera 
beliere  that  il  ii  RSHeried  that  prices  always  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  scarcitr  of  currrnc)'."  Having  fairly  left  our  readers  to  gness 
for  themselves,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  conceive  our- 
selres  to  be  treated  with  great  harshness,  in  thus  having  our  secret 
desires  unceremoniously  dragged  forth  to  the  gaze  of  the  world! 
This  strange  assault  upon  the  signification  of  a  fair  and  accurate 
quotation,  from  his  own  work,  is  perfectly  in  character  wUh  his 
oUicrcomplaints  of  our  quotations.  There  are  some  half  a  dozen, 
and  in  every  instance  an  explanation  quite  as  conclusive  might  be 
made,  did  our  time  and  space  permit  us  to  follow  up  such  small 
game.  We  particularly  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  elucidate  the 
details  given  by  Mr.  Carey,  as  to  the  condition  of  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  invalidating  the  force  of  our  statements,  which  he  has 
not  unilertnken  to  contradict.  A  counterpart  of  the  explanation  of 
the  degraded  condition  of  England  mi;>lit  be  eanily  made  on  that 
aubjecL  The  prepuslerous  libel  upon  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
the  whole  manufacturing  and  mercantile  men  in  France,  is  now 
charged  by  Mr.  Carey  upon  M,  Chevalier,  who  adduces  in  its  sup- 
port, according  to  the  reply,  "  the  captain  of  the  French  discovery- 
ship  Favorite."     What  a  remarkable  discovery-ship  ! 

The  ■rslcm  of  the  New  England  Bunks  is  again  the  subject  of 
unmeasured  approl)ntion  in  the  reply,  butno  allusion  is  made  to  tbe 
e^tplanation  of  the  process  by  which  they  were  compelled  to  restrict 
their  isRoes  to  iheir  means  of  redemption,  c.-liich  was  given  at  length 
in  our  former  Article.  To  this  process  these  banks  have  entirely 
owed,  during  the  last  fifleen  reara,  their  usefulness,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  (he  community.  This  important  Ruppresaion  was  the 
foundation  of  a  mnis  f>f  false  facts,  &n A  equally  false  inferences, 
in  Mr.  Carey's  former  publication,  as  we  abundantly  demonstrated 
from  the  authority  of  the  reports  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts last  winter.  The  repetition  of  these  facts  and  inferences 
in  Mr.  Carey's  formal  reply,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  con- 
clusive rcfulalion  furnished  in  the  Article  lo  which  the  reply  is  di- 
rected, indicates  a  persevering  determination  at  deception,  which 
appears  extraordinary  in  any  individual,  nf  whatever  standing  in 
society,  who  undertakes  to  give  infiirmation  to  the  public  upon 
questions  deeply  afTecling  lis  highest  interests. 

As  we  have  never  been  initiated  into  this  marvellous  distinction 
made  between  true  and  false  facts,  we  take  the  earliest  opportnniiy 
to  correct  as  oversight  which  occurred  in  our  former  Article,  and 
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which  escaped  notice  until  afier  Uie  Number  had  been  published. 
We  had  introduced,  at  the  commencement  of  our  remarks  upon 
the  failures  of  the  hanks  of  New  England,  on  226ih  page  of  the 
volume,  a  qualification,  extending  the  period  to  which  we  referred 
in  describing  the  extent  and  consequences  of  these  failures,  to 
the  period  of  thirty  years,  instead  of  the  twenty-five  carefully 
adopted  by  Mr.  Carey.  The  omisision  of  the  line  containing  this 
qnalification  s0ected  the  precise  accuracy  of  our  statement — since 
these  fire  additional  years  were  intended  to  include  the  tremen- 
dous crash  which  occurred  among  the  banks  in  every  section  of 
New  England  in  1S08,  1809,  ai\d  IBIO,  as  well  aa  the  explosions 
which  happened  in  1837  and  1638.  The  disasters  of  the  former 
period  resulting  from  the  false  confidence  and  the  over-banking 
which  had  previously  eiisted,  brought  &  torrent  of  abuse  upon  the 
government  at  that  lime,  quite  equal  to  any  thing  to  he  found  in  eith- 
er of  Mr.  Carey's  publications.  The  banks  in  New  England  were 
almost  wholly  under  the  control  of  Federal  politicians.  The  dis- 
Iprbed  condition  of  our  relations  with  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe,  and  the  measures  adopted  by  our  government  for  the  pro- 
tedioo  of  our  neutrality,  enabled  these  politicians,  by  their  control 
over  the  paper  currency,  and  consequently  over  the  subsistence  and 
industry  of  the  people,  to  excite  great  public  discontent.  So  alarm- 
ing were  the  distress  and  dissatisfaction  which  they  succeeded  in  fo- 
menting throughout  New  England,  that  John  Quiney  Adams,  then 
a  leader  of  the  Federal  parly,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  Massachusetts,  thought  proper  to  inform  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  ihat  the  Federal  parly  had  entered  into  a  treasona- 
ble arrangement  with  the  British  Authorities  in  Canada,  for  the  se< 
paralion  of  the  States,  and  the  creation  of  a  Northern  confederacy. 
About  the  same  time  Judge  Story  succeeded  in  so  efTectually  alarm- 
ing the  Democratic  members  of  Congress,  by  his  confident  state- 
ments that  civil  war  would  inevitably  break  out  in  New  England, 
unless  the  restrictive  policy  adopted  by  the  government  for  the  se- 
curity of  our  commerce  was  rescinded,  that  this  great  and  salutary 
measure  was  abandoned  at  the  point  of  time  when  it  has  since  be- 
come well  known  that  the  British  government  had  felt  themselves 
compelled,  by  the  privations  imposed  upon  her  colonies,  to  accede 
to  our  jnst  demands.  Had  (he  embargo  been  persevered  in  a  few 
months  longer,  no  individual  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  af- 
ftirs  at  that  period,  can  fail  to  believe  but  the  subsequent  recourse 
to  war  for  the  vindication  of  our  national  sovereignty,  would  have 
been  wholly  obviated.  It  was  at  this  period  of  depression  and  dis- 
tress that  Mr.  Webster  published  that  famous  pamphlet  inciting  the 
people  of  (he  Eastern  Stales  to  resist  the  laws  by  violence,  of 
which  he  was  compelled  to  avow  himself  to  be  the  author,  when 
under  cross-examination  upon  the  trial  of  his  prosecution  against 
Gen.  Lyman  for  a  libel,  because  the  latter  had  stated,  in  one  of  the 
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Boston  newepiperi  in  1828,  that  Mr.  Webster  bad  co-openit«d  with 
the  individutls  stigmatized  as  traitors  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  extra* 
ordinary  publication  on  the  eve  of  the  Presidential  election  of  that 
year — and  which  prosecution  so  signally  failed. 

The  most  efficient  agency  in  producing  this  deplorable  state  of 
public  feeling  ibroughnut  New  England,  was  wielded  by  the  banks 
They  had  been  established  in  all  quarters,  in  imitation  of  the  credit 
system  of  Great  Britain,  and  had  by  degress  been  enabled  to  en- 
gross the  control  of  all  the  currency  in  circulation.  Their  mana- 
gers as  fully  understood  the  principle  of  "combined  action"  ai 
Mr.  Careyi  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  their  individual  profits,  through  the  infliction  of 
prirations  upon  the  industrious  and  producing  classes,  and  throw- 
ing the  odium  of-  the  measures  pursued  by  tbem  upon  ChiTemment. 
Considerations  of  common  justice — of  national  honor — and  of  per- 
manent security  for  our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce — were 
equally  disregarded  in  their  measureR,  ts  in  those  more  recently  pur- 
sued. To  soch  a  pitch  was  this  policy  finally  carried,  that  the  con-  - 
fidence  of  the  banks  in  each  other  was  finally  denlroyed.  A  de- 
gree of  embarnusment  was  produced,  which  greatly  exceeded  that 
of  the  revulsion  inflicted  by  the  opera^ons  of  the  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  upon  the  Middle,  Southern  and  Western  States,  in  1819| 
'1820  and  1821.  A  single  instance,  out  of  many  which  might  be 
mentioned,  will  fully  illustrate  the  advantages  of  the  right  of  fur- 
nishing paper-currency  free  from  all  security  for  its  redemption— 
which  occurred,  too  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  policy  in 
regard  to  banking,  s  so  extravagantly  lauded  by  Mr.  Carey,  as  a 
near  approacn  to  his  bean  ideal  of  currency.  The  Farmer's  Ex- 
change Bank,  of  Gloucester,  failed  early  in  1809,  with  nearly  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  its  notes  in  circulation.  On  examina- 
tion by  a  legislative  committee,  the  whole  amount  of  arailable  as- 
sets to  meet  this  enormous  sum  was  found  to  be  eighty -six  dollars 
and  some  odd  cents.  Its  currency  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  had  been  exchanged  for  valuable  proper- 
ly, by  the  Individual  who  had  obtained  the  control  of  the  bank,  but 
who  was  ostensibly  neither  president  nor  director.  This  vast  issue 
had  been  made  upon  his  obligations  to  the  bank,  which  on  their 
foce  left  the  period  of  payment  to  his  option,  snd  in  ftct  afforded 
no  indemnity  whatever  to  the  public.  During  the  three  or  four 
years  preceding  the  war,  the  actual  loss  to  the  industrious  and 
producing  classes  in  New  England,  from  the  failure  of  banks,  reach- 
ed several  millions  of  dollars.  To  promote  the  political  dissatis- 
ftction  which  we  have  explained,  the  banks  in  the  large  towns  had 
previously  curtailed  their  issues,  after  having  monopolized  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  metallic  currency-~4nd  had  left  the  channels  of 
drculation,  throughout  that  section  of  the  country,  to  be  filled  up 
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with  such  currencj  u  vtri  affordad  by  the  Farmer*!  Exehange 
B»Dk,  th«  Berkshire  Bank,  the  Hillsborough  Bank;  the  Hallowell 
and  Augusta  Bank,  and  numerous  other  swindling  inatitdtioAs  in 
Mcfa  State.  The  banks  tn  the  Urge  tovns  nDiversally  TefueeJ  to 
receive  this  currency,  and  the  principal  merchants  inTsriably  de- 
clined it,  because  it  could^  not  be  deposited  with  them.  The  losses 
accordingly  fell  almost  entirely  upon  the  indnstrione  and  unprotect- 
ed portions  ot  the  commnnity. 

■  By  the  rigid  system  of  carUilment  prerioDsly  adopted  by  th« 
banks  which  snrWred,  they  were  easily  enabled  to  maintain  specie 
payments,  when  the  banks  in  every  other  part  of  the  Union  sns- 
pended  in  1814. 

The  over-sight  which  has  led  to  this  explanation,  does  not  call  on 
n^  to  expose  the  falae  facts  alleged  by  Mr.  Carey,  as  to  the  control 
ezereised  by  "  widows  and  orphans  "  over  the  banks  of  New  Eng- 
bad.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  the  seduc^ons  of  this  systemt 
of  which  he  so  often  boasts,  are  grossly  exaggerated  in  his  pnblica-  • 
tioD  Bnt  after  occupying  so  much  space  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing our  original  statement  to  its  integrity,  and  showing  its  bear* 
ing  upon  the  banking  system  of  New  England,  so  much  lauded  in 
almost  every  page  of  the  reply,  we  must  retum  to  Mr.  Carey's  sag* 
gestion  that  we  have— 

"  CoUaeted  >  large  qiuntily  of  tnu  and  fiilse  fscts,  and  has  pat  tbom  tocher  ■]>- 
parenlly  viUioat  mueh  regard  to  the  effect  Ihey  were  ealcalaled  to  produce,  wbetlt- 
«r  Ibi  or  ■gainat  liia  fiimdi,  and  the  consequeoGe  is  much  mora  Ukdy  to  eatabliali 
a  coiiTiction  of  the  danger  of  iocreaaing  the  -power  of  the  govenment  over  the 
(■nancy,  than  of  the  propriety  of  yielding  to  it  what  has  been  ao  pertinaciously 
inMKcd  upon. " 
In  another  part  of  the  reply  he  says : 

"  The  DemacTotic  EcTiew  ia  an  ndTocaie  of  an  exteniion  of  the  power  of  the  go* 
venment  ma  the  currency,  and  of  a  diminutioii  of  the  power  of  the  people. " 
And  again : 

"  It  haa  bean  ao  nnifbrmly  the  practic*  of  |>o*enimenta  to  retain  the  control  of  tbs 
•wreney,  that  cren  of  thoie  who  are  friendly  to  the  credit.fy(tMn,  a  large  proper* 
tun  cannot  cMKcive  of  ■teadinees  in  the  abeeuce  thereof.  In  fnvor  of  regulation 
than  are,  thiTefbie,  theadvocatca  of  EiecatiT«  power,Iil[eoar  OraoeraiteReTiewOT, 
and  til  those  who  are  aecuatoaud  to  think  bteauae  it  has  exiaiad,  that  its  eondnv- 
ance  mnit  be  neceaaary. " 

We  have  placed  these  passages  from  diSereiit  parts  of  the  reply 
together ,and  but  for  the  trouble  of  copying  them  might  have  collected 
a  doxen  others  of  similar  tenor,  for  tile  pnrpose  of  requesting  our 
readers  to  examine  them,  and  ask  themselves  what  was  the  object 
and  import  of  the  several  speeches  upon  the  cnrreney.  delivered  by 
Messrs.  Clay,  Webster,  Southard,  Davis,  Crittenden,  Merrick, 
Bayard,  Robbins,  dec.  in  the  Senate,  during  the  special  session 
and  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  We  cannot  refer  indiridnally  to 
the  tempest  of  eloquenee  which  issued  from  the  Honse  of  Repre- 
tcntatires,  which  was  apparently  as  full  of  wind  on  this  subject  a* 
Ibe  cave  of  Eolns  of  old.    Did  not  every  one  of  that*  distiagniah- 
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ed  peraoOB  iasifll  that  the  General  -Grawrnment  not  only  posaeased 
the  power  of  iiHerfering  with  tJie  piper  currency,  bot  that  it  was  itg 
joiperiiiive  duty  to  do  so  for  th*  relief  of  the  people !  We  strangely 
.mmnderttopd  M'r.  Webster's  celebrated  speech  vhich  was  stereo- 
typed by  the  hundred-thousand,  and  sent  into  CTcry  part  of  the 
TJnion,/t  the  expense  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  if  its  whole 
drift  was  not  to  demonstrate  this  power  and  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  General  Government.  We  well  remember  that  Mr.  Clay  as- 
Bailed  the  President  in  unmeasured  terms,  during  the  special  ses- 
■isn,  for  expressly  disclaiming  all  power  and  jurisdiction  in  the 
General  GoTernment  orer  the  subject.  In  the  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  it  was  strongly  affirmed  that  the  domes- 
tic interchanges  among  the  people  should  be  managed  by  them- 
selves, according  to  their  own  interest  and  convenience.  On  this 
point  the  President  explained  his  views  of  the  Constitution  at 
length,  and  with  great  clearness  and  etTect.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
•  .ait  session,  the  Opposition  orators  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
vere  importunately  clamorous  for  the  interference  of  the  gorern- 
Dient  wiih  the  currency,  as  the  sole  means  of  relief  for  the  people, 
from  the  embarsssments  occasioned  by  the  suspension.  Now  after 
tin  firmness  of  the  Executive  has  compelled  the  banks  to  resum« 
their  duties  to  the  community,  and  the  contiilence  which  their  profli- 
gate management  had  destroyed  has  so  far  returned  as  to  prodnce 
t  general  revival  of  commerce  throughout  the  country — there  comes 
«  juggler  from  the  Philadelphia  school,  professing  to  be  the  org;«a 
of  the  Whigs,  and  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  magical  wand,  totally 
reverses  the  relative  position  of  the  parlies  during  the  last  two  years! 
Whether  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  Congress 
to  whom  we  have  referred,  are  ready  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the 
President,  as  stated  in  his  message  at  the  special  session,  has  not  yet 
appeared.  The  Jim  Crow  evolution  in  which  Mr.  Carey  has  with 
so  little  ceremony  involved  them,  seems  rather  too  quick  in  its 
movement,  and  the  "  turn  about "  rather  too  rapid  to  be  consisteal 
vith  senatorial  dignity. 

As  to  ourselves,  we  deny  now  what  we  denied  in  our  former  Ar- 
ticle, the  existence  Of  ttie  right  in  the  General  Government  to  inter- 
fere with  any  currency  whatever,  excepting  gold  and  silver,  the 
power  over  which  Is  expressly  granted  in  the  Constitution.  And 
it  is  a  specimen  of  the  fairness  of  Mr.  Carey's  reasoning  on  this 
subject,  that  while  the  very  phrase  which, by  common  consent,  used 
lo  embody  the  general  policy  of  the  present  Administration,  in  re- 
lation to  the  public  finances,  carries  wiih  it  the  idea  of  the  total  d is- 
connection  of  the  union  heretofore  existing  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  banking  system,  he  andertakea  to  designate  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  "  Divorce  of  Bank  end  State,"  as  the  friends  of  a 
strong  governmental  inflnence  and  control  over  the  business  of 
banking,  and  the  trade  in  money. 
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ToB  %nk  for  a  wtory-^l  ran  teD  one  which  nobody  eUe  knom, 
and  which  is  a  very  true  one,  toov  diongh  it  may  well,  perfaapa, 
prodvce  a  shndder.  It  rclalea  events  long  ago,  Tcry  long  afo. 
paat-rwhen  none  of  ua  had  yet  seen  the  light  The  aoilree  from 
which  I  have  derived  it  leaves  nae  no  BQcerlainty  about  its  authen* 
ticity,  aid  while  in  Venice  1  have  visited  the  very  spot  which  was 
the  theatre  of  its  principal  occurrences. 

It  was  at  Veiice,  on  a  carnival  night,  in  the  year .    Anvnd 

the  gigantic  etdnmns  of  the  Boondelmonte  palace  were  crowding  a  , 
multitude  of  gondolas,  whose  sombre  hue  contnstsd  strikingly  with 
the  brilliant  illnmiaation  of  the  peristyle.  From  all  these  gondolas 
sprang  a  sUvan  of  joyous  guests,  who  gaily  ascended  the  flight  of 
marble  steps ;  while  the  interior  of  the  palace  was  resplendent  wib 
light  and  magnificence. 

Vf^ithin,  wHhont,  all  was  enchantment.  All  that  Venice  conUined 
of  noble,  joyous,  and  lovely,  was  collected  in  that  assembly,  whero 
the  eye  was  cbarmed  wi^  the  lustrous  hues  of  the  richest  silks, 
and  the  air  was  deliciously  loaded  with  the  most  exquisite  per- 
(nmes.  Here,  a  splendidly  served  table  extended  its  invitations)'^ 
there,  the  harmonies  of  mnsic  and  the  sounds  of  the  dance  were 
heard  in  the  distance.  .  And  the  women ! — beaming  with  that  beauty 
which  tbe  pencil  of  Titian  can  alone  portray,  life  women  displayed 
throDghoat  tlM  scene  the  most  elegant  attires.  Every  centary  had 
contributed  to  their  eoswmes.  Glittering  with  diamonds,  graceliil 
and  light  in  every  movement  as  the  silk  that  enrobed  them,  inspired 
with  the  triumph  of  their  charms,  they  completed  the  brilliancy  of 
this  festal  scene.  Through  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  of  light, 
the  crowd  eiretilated  slowly  from  room  to  room,  terminating  in  a 
retired  saloon  which  must  particularly  engage  our  attention. 

This  magnificent  apartment  was  consecrated  exclusively  to  play. 
The  sound  of  the  shuffling  of  cards  was  mingled  with  that  of  the 
dice,  which  were  rolled  from  the  boxes  upon  tables  of  porphyry 

■  Thi«  execcdingly  clever  Inle  !« tnnalaied  from  llie  French,  from  Lb  Palamsix, 
a  MoBthly  Magaaine  devoted  (o  the  subject  of  CheM,  pabliihed  at  Pvie  bj  M.  da 
la  Boordannaie,  the  inott  eminent  known  chest-plaret  of  Ihe  age.  It  it  from  tbe 
pen  of  Mr.  Or.  Walhrr,  a  dUtinguished  English  player.  The  ingenioui  manner  in  - 
wluch  a  number  of  beautiiiil  poiitions  in  Cbeis  (of  which  ihc  golutioni  will  be 
given  hereafter,)  arc  interwoven  wi(h  ihe  story,  will  give  it  a  petnliar  inwreii  to  bU 
ibe  Toteriea  of  that  ivtble  ^nmc — if  we  may  not  be  pcrmiiinl  to  call  it  a  idnetf 
wtiik  itsintereatlbcmisceQancotarendeniiquite  independent oflhaleiieuBMlaMe 
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ftifdvgate,  beiidiBg  under  the  Weight  of  the  gold  and  jewels  collect- 
ed in  h«Bp8.  The  silenco  w^p  only  broken  by  the  loud  and  length* 
ened'  sound  ot  the  sequins  which  attentive  pages  threw  down  b]r 
the  handful,  or  whhh  they  gathered  up  in  maasire  piles,  to  drop 
then]  into  the  Velvet  bags  from  which  they  were  soon  again  to  come 
forth.  Such  were  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  these  riches,  that 
Satan  himself  mi^t  have  paused  to  enjoy  that  spectacle;  and  suchi 
in  a  word,  was  Aa  profusion  spread  out  before  the  eye,  that  ona 
would  imagine  himself  transported  Into  one  of  the  earems  of 
Aladdin,  or  at  least  «mang  the  hidden  treasures  of  some  Snltsn  of 
Ind.  We  are  votaries  of  Chess  ;-~<ntirely  devoted  to  that  noUa 
game,  our  attention  ought  to  direct  itself  chiefly  to  one  table. 
There,  on  that  magnificent  pedestal,  inlaid  with  silver  and  ebony, 
spon  that  table  of  ivory  and  jasper,  are  marshalled  in  battle- 
amy  the  silent  warriors  of  the  field.  The  two  rival  chiefs  who 
direct  the  combat  deserve  a  special  examination.  Let  us  give  theoi 
a  moment's  attention. 

That  yoting  man  of  twenty,  who  has  the  Black,  saw  the  light  at 
Venice,  and  his  birth  makes  him  the  equal  of  the  noblest  familiea 
of  the  city.  His  name  is  Vincenzio  di  Guadagnaro. '  As  remark- 
able for  his  elegance  of  mien  and  his  careleu  eilravagaace,  as  for 
the  impetuosity  of  his  passions,  he  is  also  possessed  with  a  desire 
to  render  himself  distinguished  in  the  science  of  elegant  Epicurean- 
ism, gallantry,  and  Chess.  At  the  present  sitting,  he  has  already 
lost,  to  the  adversary  with  whom  he  is  at  this  moment  engaged,  his 

^Cnsunps  his  jewels,  and  his  palaces.  Having  nothing  lef\  to  stak* 
— reduced  to  play  on  his  word  alone — it  is  his  honor  that  he  is  de- 
fending ;  for  if  he  has  the  ill  fortune  to  lose,  he  will  be  bonnd  t0> 
morrow  to  pay  a  gi^ater  amount  of  gold  than  he  has  yet  lost — and 
he  has  nothing  leftl  If  he  fail  to  redeem  that  pledge,  farewell  for 
him  to  life  and  its  pleasures ! — and  from  the  paleness  of  his  brow, 
it  is  easy  to  guess  that  he  is  revolving  the  sole  alternative  that 
remains  to  him.  Let  him  lose  this  last  game,  and  the  first  ray  of 
to-morrow's  sun  will  not  find  him  a  living  man. 

But  who  is  that  mask  that  is  playing  against  himT  It  is  a  woman. 
— a  being  of  adorable  lovelinesE,  to  judge  from  her  arm  and  hand, 
from  her  rounded  shoulders  and  her  neck  of  ivory.  Yes,  it  is 
indeed  an  enchanting  woman,  the  princess  Buondelmonte,  the  giver 

'  of  the  festival — in  a  word,  the  queen  of  fashion  and  of  beauty. 
One  would  suppose  her  made  but  for  loveand  tenderness,  but  at 
this«)oment  it  is  with  neither  of  these  sentiments  that  her  heart  ia 
throbbing.  An  impassioned  thirst  for  vengeance,  the  rago  of  an 
inveterate  hatred,  the  swelling  pride  of  a  splendid  triumph — such 
are  the  emotions  that  are  convulsing  her  soul,  end  which  cause  her 
Hitch  an  agitation  that  her  fingers  can  with  difficulty  remove  the 
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from  the  chess-board.    On  both  sides  the  sentiments  are  (htt 
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■MM,  and  either  player  vonld  drink,  dnfp  bf  drop,  alt'Ae  heart's 
blood  of  the  other,  with  that  Inteatity  <if  enjo7inent,t&at  bd  Italian 
alcme  can  appreciate  and  und«riland. 

The  BpecUtors,  in  profound  ailence  and  breathleis  atten^on,  are  * 
p'onped  around  the  players.  Id  the  midst  of  the  circle  stands  a  tall 
fignre,  bearing  al]  the  appearance  of  a  roan  ;  a  mask  conceals  his 
fiice.  This  strange  being,  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  breaBt, 
and  leaning  against «  column,  follows  attentively  tife  march  of  the 
princess's  game.  This  figure  is  a  Onome.  It  is  not  Satan  in  per- 
son, but  a  demoD  of  an  inferior  rank,  like  the  demon  of  the  Hartx 
Forest,  only  yoonger,  and  therefore  less  esperieneed.  Hocking 
spirit,  of  the  Mephistopheles  order,  he  had  recently  left  the  infer-  • 
nal  abodes  to  make  the  toar  of  Europe ;  and  having  stopped  at 
Venice  to  witness  the  festivals  of  its  carnival,  he  found  him^lf  so 
charmed  with  all  thai  he  saw,  that  for  a  moment  he  ftneied  that  he 
had  missed  bis  way  and  had  got  into  beaten. 

The  farther  the  game  proceeded,  the  more  poignant  were  the 
emotions  of  the  players.  Vincenalo  made  the  most  desperate  ef- 
forts to  conceal  his  convulsive  anxiety ;  but  a  sweat  of  icy  coldness 
bsthed  his  forehead,  and  his  pallid  countenance  was  of  the  white- 
ness of  marble.  However,  be  retained  still  the  strength  to  con- 
eentrate  all  his  &eullies  upon  the  game,  and  so  well  mastered  hia 
aghation  that  he  played  with  consummate  skill  a  long  series  of 
moves,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  engaging  in  combat  with  her 
who  at  Chess  knew  no  rival. 

The  princess  Baondelmonle  was  not  without  uneasiness- aboat> 
the  fate  of  the  game.  Her  adversary's  pawns  presented  a  formi- 
dable front,  and  his  Queen,  after  taking  a  Knight,  threatened  her 
with  a  check-by  •discovery.  She  had  the  Whites,  and  it  was  her 
torn  to  play. '  Her  eyes  fixed  oA  the  board,  she  refiected  long,  and 
despair  seized  her  heart  as  she  believed  that  she  was  lost  beyond 
remedy,  and  that  Vincenzio  had  once  again  escaped  hsr  snares  and 
bsffled  all  her  wiles.     Such  was  the  position  of  the  game :  • 

Wnm, — KingalCUHen'slhirdaqasra;  CbwaiBtKing'iiecoiid;  FawnatKiog;^ 
Bithoi/B  uxtb. 

Buck. — King  at  Einc's  Knight's  squatc  j  Qqboii  at  King's  Knighi'i  tUth ; 
Bishgp  at  King's  uith ;  Pawna  at  tha  following  aquana:  King'a  Rook'a  Mcond — 
King's  Knight's  tliiid— King'a  fimRb— Ctoecn'a  fifth. 

Suddenly,  the  supernatural  being  approached  the  princess,  and, 
SB  was  aftenrerds  Buspeeted,  murmured  a  few  words  En  her  ear. 
and,  springing  np  on  her  seat,  she  was  near  fainting  with  Joy, 
when,  by  a  skilful  conn  term  arch,  in  ten  moves  she  gave  chedrndbt. 

Viacenzio  did  not  ntter  a  word,  but  rnshed  from  the  apartment. 
The  beantiful  Buondclmonte  turned  to  thank  the  stranger.  He  was 
no  longer  there,  although  no  one  had  perceived  hiA  departure! 
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Two  hours  Itler,  an  that  same  night,  Vinceima  was  walking 
.  alone  on  the  Rialto,  frith  all  the  fires  of  hell  in  his  heart.  To  die, 
he  felt  as  nothin^f, — but  to  die  without  vengeaace !  Was  he  not  re- 
'duced  to  beggary  ?  This  woman,  had  she  not  mined  him  !  Alaa, 
when  their  nmtual  passion  had  expired, — after  Vincenzio  had,  to 
please  her,  drunk  deeplj'  of  the  cup  of  crime, — when  for  her  h« 
had  done  every  thing— this  woman,  had  she  not  betrayed,  despised, 
forgotten  himt  •  Was  it  not  she  who  had  conducted  his  father  to 
the  scaffold,  and  caused  his  brother  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  State  T  Himself,  had  it  not  been  a  struggle  of  hatred 
between  her  and  him  during  the  last  two  years  ?  Had  not  his  ab- 
horrence of  this  woman  led  him  to  the  point  of  longing  to  plunge 
his  poniard  in  her  heart  t  Oh,  how  fearful  a  struggle  was  raging 
in  his  soul,  when  a  stranger  touched  his  arm. 

"Away  !"  cried  the  impetuous  young  man — when  at  a  glance  he 
recognized  in  the  person  before  him  the  officious  friend  of  his  ad- 
versary ;  and  then,  as  if  his  fury  had  found  an  issue  of  escape, 
Tinceniio,  swift  as  thought,  bared  the  blade  of  his  stiletto,  and 
inflicted  with  it  a  terrible  blow  upon  the  man  whom  he  deemed  his 
foe.  A  burst  of  laughter  replied  to  this  attack ;  and  Vincenzio, 
stupefied  and  bewildered,  remained  lost  in  astonishment.  But  soon 
shaking  ofi*  this  trance,  and  retiring  against  one  of  the  pillars  that 
supported  the  balustrade,  he  exclaimed :  "  Wlio  are  you  ?" 

"Men  give  me  the  name  of  Astaroth,"  replied  the  stranger. 
'*  But  what  harm  had  I  done  you,  that  you  should  give  me  so  rough 
k  reeeptioni  It  was  not  I  that  won  your  gold  this  night.  But  I 
confess  your  loss  in  cniel~--a  very  cruel  one  I  Life  and  vengeance 
were  the  stakes  of  the  game,  and  you  have  lost  I— But  perhaps  jron 
have  some  resources  left  I" 

"Alas,  no— all  is  lost!"  replied  Vineeniio,  with  a  groan  of  an- 
guiih;  "even  honor!" 

"Honor I  a  pretty  word  on  your  lipsl  And  where  was  jonr 
•honor,  when,  but  an  instant  ago,  your  poniard  sought  the  life  of  ao 
unarmed  friend  I" 

"Such  is  the  reception  that  a  Guadagnaro  has  always  for  imper- 
tinent intruders.  But  you  call  yourself  my  friend — ^by  what  title  T 
What  can  yon  do  for  me,  you  whom  nothing  can  daunt  T  Answer, 
mysterious  man,  whom  all  bespeaks  of  a  nature  diiferent  from  vaj 
own  I" 

"  I  intend  to  save  you,"  replied  Astaroth. 

vTo  save  me — it  is  too  late!  You  cannot  undo  (be  past,  and 
for  the  future  I  care  little  !" 

"I  offer  yon  the  accomplishment  of  all  yonr  wishes.  Do  you 
wish  to  avenge  yourself,  Vincenzio  T" 

"To  avenge  myaelf!  You  offer  me  rengeancel  To  avenge 
myself  on  the  Baondelmonle  I    Oh,  give  me  her  flesh  to  derourl 
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6ir«  me  her  blood  to  dnin  drop  by  drop!.    Say— speak!    Oh, 
whoever  thou  art,  aaawer  me !" 

"What  then  has  become  of  your  passioo  for  herT  Too  once 
worahipped  her,  that  woman,— and  to-day  ■  — ." 

"Silence,  phantom!  Answer,  or  begone !  Dost  thov  promise 
ne  vengeance !" 

"  Yes ;  bat  listen  with  patience.  I  will  give  yon  all  that  you  can 
derire.  Yonr  vengeance  shall  even  surpass  your  utmost  hope. 
Thine  health,  riches — thine  a  bzilliant  life — thine  every  thing  I— 
but  on  one  condition— do  you  wish  to  know  it.?" 

"No,  by  my  soul,  I  do  not.  Not  a  syllable  more  I  Thon  hast  been 
able  by  a  word  to  aol^en  the  recollection  of  my  misfortDnes;  bring 
me  not  back  again,  then,  to  the  earth !  Oh,  if  thou  wert  indeed  4 
aapematunl  being  - — Well,  then  — ■•■■  " 

"  And  if  indeed  I  Were  a  being  superior  to  mortals,  would  yoa 
accept  my  offers  on  these  conditions  I" — and  Astaroih  murmored 
some  words  in  Vineenzio's  ear  in  a  low  voice. 

Vincenuo  did  not  quiver  an  eye-lid ;  for  a  aingle  instant.only  his 
countenance  grew  pale ;  but  presently,  making  a  violent  effort,  be 
answered  with  a  firm  voice : 

**  I  swear !  And  so  help  me  Heaven  and  St.  Ignacio ! — I  consult 
to  every  thing.     But  once  more — vengeance !  vengeance !  " 

"  Yonr  reiolntion  charm*  me,"  replied  Astaroth.  "  All  the  time 
that  is  assigned  to  me  to  fulfil  my  mission  on  the  earth  shall  be  con- 
secrated to  yon.  To-morrow,  young  man,  yon  shall  see  the  acGom- ' 
pUahment  of  my  promises.  Now,  retire  to  your  palace,  and  may 
yonr  sleep  be  brightened  by  dreams  of  happiness." 
"Whnt,  Astaroth,  you  leave  me  already!" 

"  Adien,  Vinceniio,  adieu  for  ten  years.  Continoe  to  adore  At 
bewitching  Buondelmonte ;  and  in  remembrance  of  our  iotervicwt 
permit  me  to  throw  over  your  neck  thia  trifiing  pledge  of  my 
aflection." 

Tincenrio  then  felt  lometbing  like  a  heavy  chain  fall  npon  hi>  . 
shoDlders.     It  waa  a  necklace  of  superb  aapphires.     He  raised  hie 
eyes — be  stood  alone  on  the  Rialto. 

Slowly  he  regained  his  palace ;  and  this  night,  eventful  at  it  wasi 
deep  were  fata  alumbers,  delicious  were  his  dreams. 

Tincenzio  awoke  with  the  dawn  of  day,  and  with  his  awaking 
came  the  recollection  of  the  preceding  night.  His  first  motion  was 
to  look  for  that  chain  which  Astaroth  had  Arown  over  his  sbonl- 
dera,  «nd  which  had  remained  dierc,  when,  eshansted  by  qo  many 
various  emotions,  he  bad  snnk  down  upon  his  couch.  The  chain 
of  sapphires  had  disappeared,  and  it  was  with  horror  that  he  ob> 
served  aronnd  his  neck  the  deep  impress  of  a  circular  band,  litis 
land  showed  red  and  black  upon  the  whiteneas  of  bis  skin,  as  if  it 
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had  been  engraTed  there.  Vincemio  ahoddered,  for  thai  fatal  maik 
Appeared  to  him  ai  if  the  seal  of  his  infernal  compact  1  But  the 
lord  of  Guadagnaro  did  notposaeBi  an  ordinary  spirit;  and  atniHg* 
a>  it  may  be,  his  strongest  emotion  st  that  moment  vas  an  inex- 
pressible setise  of  happiness.  He  was  certain  that  his  hour  of  tcd- 
gesnce  whs  at  hand.  He  sprang  therefore  from  his  conch,  and  hia 
first  glance  fell  upon  immcnae  coffers  filled  with  gold.  Venetian 
■equlnti  of  the  finest  purity,  glittered  before  his  eyes,  mixed  with 
ducats,  which  did  not  change  into  dust  in  hia  hand,  as  he  had  al  first 
fot  a  moment  feared>  One  might  have  supposed  that Pactolus,  with 
its  waves  of  goldi  bad  in  passing  through  hia  chamber  forgotten 
these  miraculous  treasures.  But  Vincenzia,  was  he  thinking  of 
that  gold  which  he  grasped  by  handfuls,  and  corered  with  kisses  t 
Was  he  enjoying  the  possession  of  such  vast  riches,  aa  he  rolled  id 
the  midst  of  sequins  and  ducats!  No;  it  was  his  ^pprpaching 
Tengeance  that  alone  caused  the  wild  tumults  of  his  joy. 

On  the  top  of  the  gold  was  a  parchment  containing  the  condi< 
lions  of  iho  dark  personage,  conditions  accepted  by  Vinrenzio,  and 
which  were  already  registered  in  hell.  Such  was  the  principal 
clause  of  the  contract :  our  Venetian  had  pledged  himself  to  play 
three  gaipcH  of  Chess  with  Astaroth,  and  an  interval  of  ten  years 
Tss  to  elapse  between  each  of  these  games.  Should  our  hero  win 
or  iDsai  a  hundred  years  of  an  existence  full  of  joy  and  hapinnesa 
were  granted  to  him,  independently  of  the  twenty  summers  that  he 
reckoned  already.  A  single  one  of  these  games  won  or  drawn  de- 
stroyed the  compact,  and  guaranteed  Vincenzia  against  all  pnnish- 
inent  in  the  next  world.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  abould  he  lose 
the  three  games,  he  was  indeed  to  enjoy  his  hundred  years  on  the 
•arth ;  but  then,  horrible  alternatire ! — the  flames  of  hell  throogh 
all  eternity. 

The  pages  of  Vlncenaio  carried  to  the  Buondelmonte  palace  all 
the  gold  that  he  had  lost.  His  enchanting  and  adorable  enemy  wu 
.  sadly  grieved  at  the  sight  of  such  vast  treasures ;  and  I  regret  not 
to  be  able  to  relate  in  detail  what  paased  between  her  and  Vincenzia. 
All  the  information  I  can  give  you  is,  that  three  days  after  this  in- 
terview a  fisherman  drew  from  the  canal  a  corpse  which,  by  its 
long  and  beautiful  hair,  even  before  a  sight  of  its  featarea.  waa 
recognized  as  that  of  a  woman.  It  was  in  fact  the  body  of  the 
princess  Buondelmonle,  but  eo  horribly  mntiiated,  and  so  far  de- 
composed, that  if  on  the  preceding  night  she  had  not  been  seen  al 
a  banquet  given  by  the  Doge,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  her 
corpse  had  remained  a  month  under  the  water.  How  had  that 
miifortune  happened  I  Who  could  be  her  murderer!  Such  were 
the  questions  men  asked  each  other  in  vain,  in  the  midst  of  a  pro- 
found stupefaction. 

Some  weeks  after,  (be  palace  of  the  Buondelnonles  hid  become 
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the  property  of  Vincenzio  di  Guadagnaro.  Soon  his  joyoHB  humor, 
hit  geHerodly,  his  vf it,  4iid  his  goodness  of  heBrt,  were  ereiywhere 
■pokea  of,  &ad  drew  down  the  most  fiattering  praises.  No  ooe 
^Te  more  splendid  festivala,  nor  more  brilliant  >oir^> ;  nor  did 
any  one  dieplar  in  the  dunce  more  i^race  and  lightnesa.  The  charm 
of  his  conversalion  and  Lhe  courlesy  of  bis  manners  rendered  him 
coon  the  idol  of  Venice.  TIm  highest  nobility  of  Italy  assembled 
wouad  him,  and  more  ihaH  one  timid  «id  lender  heart  ughed  in 
Mcret  to  wear  his  cbains.  Vincenzio  did  not,  however,  deroie  all 
«f  Ilia  time  to  pleasure,  but  he  nnderatood,  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  art  of  carrying  out  in  practice  the  "  Carpe  Diem"  of  the  an- 
dent* ;  he  loved,  above  all,  to  cultivate  his  mind,  and  placed  hie 
bigheet  glory  in  meriting  the  praises  of  the  learned.  Devoted  par- 
ticularly to  the  game  of  Cheas,  from  all  qaarters  of  Europe  he 
would  invite  to  bis  p&tace  the  most  renowned  masters  of  that  noble 
{•me.  All  that  accepted  hi*  iuvita^on  were  magnificently  enter- 
tained ;  and  the  players  that  proved  skilful  were  sure,  to  find  all 
Ibeir  deiiree  gratified.  By  fbece  of  practice,  our  hero  fiaally  be> 
came  the  equal  of  the  first  masters,  if  indeed  he  did  not  snrpesa 
ihem.  His  bappiBcae  was  at  its  height,  and  he  beheld  as  it  were 
the  world  at  his  feet.  His  deportment  with  women  was  unexcep- 
tionable ;  they  had  never  the  slightest  wrong  to  complain  of  at  his 
bands, — unless  it  be  that  when  it  became  the . fashion  to  wear  the 
collar  low,  and  falling  over  the  Moulders,  Vincenzio  refused  to 
adopt  this  innovation,  and  continoed  as  before  to  wear  a  very  high 
and  upright  collar 
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la  thoae  dayi,  as  in  the  present,  time  flew  rapidly.  Tineentio, 
who  was  now  close  upon  his  ibirlieih  year,  experienced  a  sort  of 
.vague  uneasineis,  as  he  saw  the  lata!  periad  arrive  that  waa  to  bring 
on  bii  encounter  with  Aslarotlt. 

It  may  be  thought  strange,  perhaps,  that  the  demon  had  exhibited 
•O  auflsual  •  degree  of  liberality  towards  our  hero  r  but  Astaroth 
was  a  demon  of  tbe  third  order,  and  Satan  in  point  of  ciaft  and 
wilea  could  easily  have  given  him  the  odds  of  pawn  and  two  movea. 
Perhaps,  too,  there  might  hare  entered  into  his  conitltutioa  a  snffi- 
dent  proportion  of  that  of  man,  to  make  similar  adventures  a  mat- 
tar  of  ainusement  to  bim  ;— and,  besides,  wbo  can  say  what  extrava- 
gances the  caprices  of  these  supernatural  beings  may  not  commitl 
'  Aataroth  had  made  rather  an  extravagant  bargain ;  bnt  Vincenzio 
WM  not,  after  all,  a  prey  to  be  despised.  He  was  an  6tprU-fort ; 
and  far  from  uembling  at  the  idea  of  the  approaching  visit  of  bia 
dark  adversary,  he  prepared  himself  courageously  to  give  him  a 
good  reception.    Though  young  in  years,  he  tras  old  in  ezperieae«( 
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•od  if  lua  band  wu  practised  ia  filUag  and  eiiipt]riBg  the  goble^ 
his  «rm  knew  welli  too,  to  wield  tbe  battle  ateel ;  more  than  one* 
had  he  distinguished  himself  against  tbe  Turks,  for  the  defence  of 
Christianity.  The  portals  of  science  had  opened  before  bimi  and 
the  sages  of  Arabia  and  of  Grenada  regarded  him  as  their  fsroiita 
pupil.  I  ought  not,  howeveT,  to  omit  to  mention  that  Viaeenzio 
bad  had  a  difficulty  with  our  holy  mother  the  Chareh,  and  bad  erea 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition,  for  baring  dared  to  maiiH 
lain  that  damnable  heresy,  that  the  earth  rerolves  aronnd  the  aunt 
Bui  the  power  of  gold  had  cleansed  him  from  that  mortal  sin ;  and 
he  took  rery  good  care,  at  least  in  pnblict  no  longer  to  manifest  an 
opinioh  so  absurd. 

*'  But,  after  all." — Uius  reflected  Vincensio — «  may  it  not  be  poa- 
■ible  that  this  Astaroth,  if  he  is  indeed  a  eupemataral  being,  was 
Only  amusing  himself  with  a  little  jest,  and  may  hare  entirely  for* 
gotten  me  I  Within  ten  yean,  he  must  have  seen  so  many  thing*, 
and  traversed  so  many  different  .conntrieB— how  can  he  have  re- 
tained the  recollection  of  so  trifling  sn  adventure!  Howerer,  let 
him  come — I  await  him — and  nothing  in  the  world  shonld  indocn 
tne  to  shrink  a  step  before  bim.  We  will  play ;  he  cannot  deceire 
me ;  the  contract  was  made  after  the  laws  of  men,  and  it  is  as  a  nan 
tbathejuast  ezeente  its  conditions.  But,  what  an  idea! — ^let  m* 
call  in  the  aid  of  oar  Venetian  cunning !  Let  us  see,  at  our  eoming 
encounter,  how  fer  he  approaches  the  nature  of  man.  I  have  read 
somewhere  tiut  the  spirits  of  darkness  ate  mortal  at  certain  times, 
and  are  invulnerable  only  at  other  periods  of  their  existence.  And, 
moreover,  the  ducats  that  I  have  received  from  him  were  certafailjr 
material  enough — why  may  not  himself  be  the  same!  He  cannot 
be  of  a  purely  ethereal  nature,  else  how  came  it  that  my  dagger, 
after  piercing  his  garmentfl,  was  only  repulsed  by  his  skin,  harder 
than  steel !  God  knowsi  it  was  not  jny  fauhthat  my  blade  did  not 
penetrate  farther.  We  shall  see  t  Meantime,  I  am  determined 
that  on  my  side  no  chance  of  success  shall  be  neglected.  Though 
I  should  lose,  it  wonld  be  but  one  game  in  three ;  and  within  lh« 
qwce  of  ten  more  years,  with  the  advantage  of  the  ezperiene*  of 
this  first  trial,  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  flsd  est  some  means  of 
triumphing  over  him.  Come,  come  then,  my  good  friend  o€  th* 
other  world,  the  field  of  battle  is  not  your  own  yet  I " 

Tineenrao  gave  his  favorite  page,  Hontalto,  numerous  instmc* 
dons,  without  betraying  his  great  secret; — and  then  he  awailsd 
calmly  the  bursting  of  the  storm.     He  hsd  not  to  wait  long. 

At  tbe  Buondelmonte  palace,  the  most  illnstrious  personages  of 
Venice  were  seated  at  a  sumptuous  banquet,  and  the  gaiety  had 
mounted  to  its  highest  pitch.  Tbe  bursts  of  laughter  of  Tincenzio 
resounded  throngh  tiie  saloon,  when  Hontalto  handed  hizn,  from  « 
•tranger  who  was  awaiting  him  in  bis  cabinet,  a  collar  onuunoiicd 
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iritli  preciom  itqnM.  It  wu  the  chain  of  sapphireB  which  he  w«D 
kuaw alreadjr.  "Thederilconronnd  him!"  mntteredGaadB^iiaro; 
•ad  then,  politel7  begging  his  noble  guests  to  excuse  his  abrupt 
departure—*"  Remember  my  instruetioDs,  Hontalto,"  he  said  as  he 
left  the  room  ;  "  the  hour  has  struck,  and  the  man  is  come  I" 

"Here  I  am,"  said  Astaroth,  as  he  saw  Tincenzio  enter;  "I  waa 
•fraid  yon  might  hare  forgotten  the  period  of  my  visiL  A  lapse 
of  ten  yean  destroys  attachmenta  and  frienddiips  more  intiraals 
ftan  aatt.  Is  your  ehcse-lable  ready  T  Let  us  make  hute,  for  in 
foar  honra  I  am  expected  in  India." 

At  a  aign  from  his  master,  Montalto  placed  before  &em  a  chess- 
board, and  the  mysterious  being  sat  down  to  play  with  his  Tictim 
The  conatenance  of  Vincenzio  was  firm  but  sad.  He  bad  more 
ttan  once  met  death  lace  to  face;  but  at  thia  moment  it  was  against 
the  angel  of  death  himself  that  he  had  to  engage.  He  began  by 
examining  the  countenance  of  Astarolh,  vboae  features  at  their 
former  meeting  had  been  covered  with  a  mask.  The  expressioa 
was  there  to  be  seen  of  pride  and  of  scorn,  with  a  mixture  of  noble- 
Bess  and  even  of  beauty.  Upon  his  pale  lips  played  a  spirit  of 
■arcaami  and  bis  smile  was  full  of  irony  and  malignity.  His  eyes 
flashed  snch  a  fire  that  Vincenzio  could  Bcarcely  endure  its  bril- 
liaacy.  He  appeared  to  be  in  the  rery  prime  of  life.  He  offered 
Tincenzio  the  advantage  of  the  move,  which  he  accepted  withodt 
Lesitalion,  and  the  game  commenced. 

Do  yon  know  that  celebrated  picture,  the  master-piece  of  one  of 
Ae  greatest  pantens  of  Europe, — I  mean  the  picture  of  Retsch,  in 
which  Satan  is  playing  at  Chess  with  a  man,  who  has  his  sonl  staked 
i^D  the  garnet  Such  waa  abuat  the  physiognomy  of  our  two 
antagonists;  and  I  might  venture  to  assert  that  they  pdaamsed  a 
ami  deeper  iniereBt.  The  youth  in  the  picture  exhibits  in  his  con- 
tMianee  snch  an  expression  of  gentlenesa  and  innocence,  that  erea 
with  the  Bssiatance  of  the  angel  by  his  side,  he  seems  acarcelj 
capable  of  a  struggle  against  bis  adversary. 

Onr  two  players  bad  esBsyed  but  a  few  moves,  when  Vincenzio 
ordered  refreshments  to  be  broaght.  Immediately  Montalto  offered 
diem,  in  golden  goblets,  the  sparkling  liquors  of  Chios  and  Serez. 
To  the  astonishment  of  our  hero,  Astaroth  emptied  all  the  cups  that 
were  presented  to  him ;  and  nnder  the  apparent  ioflnance  of  these 
generous  wines,  the  infernal  spirit  redoubled  his  laughter  and  his 
jests.  Bnt,  alas,  poor  Tincendo  \  the  more  freely  Astaroth  talked, 
the  more  profound  were  his  combinations.  The  page  atill  con- 
tinned  to  fill  his  goblet,  and  the  demon  still  to  cry — '*  Holh  1  page, 
wine ! " 

Hontalto  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  and  crossing  him- 
aelf  devoutlyt  be  exclaimed  apart:  *'  What  may  this  man  bel  The 
first  cup  that  I  presented  him  contained  poison  eoongb  to  b*  tfa* 
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death  of  a  hondred,  and  yet  ha  atill  coBtinnes  to  uk  to  drink  I 
Moit  UBuredly  thia  man  hu  taken  some  counter-poiaon,  or  aome 
OLther  protecting  antidote.  Since  my  master'a  atrat^am  ia  tfana 
baffled,  wen,  I  will  put  into  execution  the  plan  I  hare  myeelf  eon* 
coived," 

"Thia  wine  ia  deliciona,"  aaid  Aataroth;  "but  atUl  it  doea  not 
please'  me  aa  much  as  the  firat.  Vincenxio,  have  yon  any  mora  of 
that  which  you  firat  had  poured  out  fov  me  t  *' 

Vinceniio,  agitated  with  deep  anxiety,  waa  about  to  replyi  whca 
he  heard  a  burat  of  Aataroth'a  infernal  laughter.  The  page  had 
jnat  brought  down  a  terrible  blow  of  a  battle-axe  upon  (he  beck 
of  the  head  of  A.a(arotb. 

"  What  mean  you,  fair  page  T"  aaid  the  demon ;  *'  if  I  were  of  a> 
delicate  a  complexion  aa  your  maater,  you  might  have  prevented 
atf  from  continuing  the  game. — Oh,  wretched  mortals!  Wo  to 
whosoever  has  to  do  with  you,  if  he  be  not  proof  against  £rei  alee], 
and  poison !" 

Montalto  rushed  from  the  apartment,  and  addresaed  I  know  not 
how  many  vows  to  the  Virgin,  if  he  ahoold  live  Ull  the  morrow. 
The  game  continued  with  various  fortune.  Vincenxio  brought  out 
hia  whole  skill,  whereas  Aslarolh,  as  he  played,  scarcely  seemed 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  march  of  his  pieces. 

"  You  have  much  improved,"  he  at  last  remarked,  "  si&ce  that 
night  that  I  saw  you  play  against  the  princess  Buondelmonte. 
You  have  indeed  acquired  a  great  deal  of  practice.  But  take  care! 
if  yon  place  your  Knight  on  that  equare.  as  you  intend,  you  will 
be  forced  to  lose  iL"— "I  am  indeed  loat,"  thought  Vincenxio*— 
"  the  demon  reads  my  very  thoughts !" 

The  chance  seemed,  however,  to  turn  againat  Astarodi.  He 
exposed  one  or  two  pieces  in  succession,  which  he  lost,  and  our 
Venetian  almost  flattered  himself  with  an  expectation  of  success. 
Infatuate  I  his  adversary  was  but  mocking  himl  Astaroth  made 
■till  several  aacrifieea  which  Vineenzio  was  compelled  to  accept; 
and  by  this  manteuvre  he  scattered  the  pieces  of  his  enemy.  The 
King  waa  left  unguarded.  The  demon  remained  with  only  two 
miserable  pawns  and  a  Bishop,  against  the  Queen  and  the  principal 
pieces  of  the  board;  but  Vineenzio  perceived,  that  this  series  of 
sacrificea  was  the  result  of  acientific  manffiuvring  and  profound 
calculations;  and  presently,  what  was  his  consternation  on  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  under  an  immediate  checkmate  which  it  was  no 
longer  in  his  power  to  avoid.    Such  was  the  position  of  the  players : 

White.— King  at  aueea'aBiihop'i  fifth  aquare;  Bishop  at  King's  uzih;  Pawns 
at  QiUeeii'i  Rook'a  third,  and  Queen's  Knight's  third. 

Bi.iCK.'-'Kiag  Bt  auwii'a  Rook'*  Tounh  >qiiare ;  GtuNn  M  King'a  Rock's  sixth ; 
Booka  Bt  King'a  Biihop'a  iqusre,  and  at  King's  Knighi'a  aquHic;  Knights  at 
King'a  Bishop'*  iliih,  and  at  Clueen'a  Biahop'a  aqimre;  Bishop  at  Sing;'*  fifth 
Pawns  at  King's  Bistn^'s  fourth,  and  Clneen's  Knight's  fifth. 
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AiUroth  had  the  Wbilet  Bud  in  three  moves  he  g*Te  checkmate. 
This  deril  wu  tnly  worthy  of  beiag  a  member  of  the  CheM-Club 
of  Paris! 

The  senutioDB  of  Vincenzio  were  those  of  a  man  awakened 
from  sleep  to  be  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  "  In  ten  years  we  shall 
meet  again,"  cried  Astaroili  to  him,  as  he  disappeared  like  Ute 
wind.  Vincenzio  rolled  oret  the  floor  of  his  apartment,  ottering 
the  wildest  eries  of  despair. 

{  TO  »  COMOLrsED  IH  OVft  NEXT.  \ 


TADHOR  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 

BsNEATE  the  arch  of  Eastern  skies, 

On  Syria's  barren  wild. 
Where  oft  the  scowling  sand  storm  flies. 

And  hides  the  desert  child. 
How  beautiful  to  catch  the  sight 
Of  Tadmor's  mountain's  purple  height 

And  while  the  flush  of  eveniBg  glows 

Upon  the  western  sky. 
Unequalled  by  the  blushing  rose 

Where  Sharon's  zephyrs  sigh. 
How  sweet  to  hear  the  camel  train 
Come  tinkling  home  across  the  plain. 

Gigantic  loom  the  'desert  ships,' 

As  steadily  they  come. 
While  joyfully  the  Kabyl  skips, 

Along  his  honseless  home. 
And  shakes  his  spear  with  child-like  glee. 
And  cries,^*' the  boundless  waste  for  met" 

The  bonndless  waste,  the  fruitless  sea. 
Where  scorching  rays  are  cast, — ■  , 

The  steed  that  with  the  wind  can  See, 
When  danger  gathers  fast,— 

The  scanty  ttnt,  the  brackish  spring. 

And  night  that  comes  with  jewelled  wing. 
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The  loHtode  when  /oot  printi  dis, 

And  provling  Uona  tntd, 
Wbere  ckraTini  o(  wealth  iweep  by. 

In  watchfulneis  and  dread : 
And  nok  to  sleep,  and  wake  to  know 
That  Ishmael  is  still  tbeir  foe. 

And  now  behold  from  toweriof  Mil 

The  howling  city  stand, 
In  silrer  moonlight  sleeping  stilt, 

So  beautiful  and  grand. 
No  sadder  sight  has  ear^h  than  this, ' 
*Tis  T&dmor  of  the  Wilderness. 

Half  buried  in  the  flowerleas  sand, 

And  whirled  by  the  eddying  blast, 
Behold  her  marble  columns  stand. 

Huge  relics  of  the  past ; 
And  o'er  her  gates  of  solid  stone 
The  sculptured  eagles  front  the  sun. 

Palmyra !  thou  wert  great  indeed. 

When  llirottgh  thy  portals  passed 
The  Persian  on  his  weary  steed, 

And  found  a  rest  at  last. 
From  Samiel'i  breath,  and  war's  alarms, 
-  Beneath  thy  tall  and  waving  palms. 

Zenobia,  mistress  of  the  East, 

Id  glory  rested  here, 
'Neath  yonder  porch  she  held  her  feast, 

While  Satraps  bowed  in  fear ; 
And  oft  the  silver  strain  came  up. 
While  Bacchus  filled  her  golden  cup. 

And  here'vbe  oped  her  portals  wide. 

And  called  the  wise  around. 
And  hither  in  her  days  of  pride 

The  sage  a  refuge  found; 
And  Arab  chief  and  Rabbin  hung 
On  gray-faaired  wisdom's  sUrer  tongue. 
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Vbm  Rome's  fiwce  tboiuandi  faithw  uni« 

O'er  yonder  hihIb  ihe  fled, 
And  here  retimied  in  grief  and  ihun«i 

A  lOTereigQ  eaptire  led ; 
While  loud  her  people's  mil  eron 
Abore  the  flhonU  of  coaqaeriag  foM. 

And  when  the  gleaming  cohorts  flung 

Their  banners  o'er  th;  head, ' 
And  cymbals  clashed  and  clarions  mng,  | 

Before  Aurelian's  tread. 
Then  died  thy  race,  and  sank  thy  toven. 
And  desert  lightnings  seared  thy  flowers. 

Emeea  I  when  thy  bowers  of  green 

Reeeired  the  Roman  horde, 
Tlie  legions  called  for  Tadmor's  qaeeiii 

And  bared  the  glittering  sword; 
And  she  to  shun  that  cruel  death  i 
With  bloody  roses  soiled  her  wreath. , 

Tee,  hei  Athena's  wisest  one. 

By  royalty  betrajced. 
Bowed  down  beneath  the  Syrian  aon,  t 

And  felt  the  tyrant's  blade ; 
And  now  npon  the  plain  he  aleepa, 
While  nience  bending  o'er  him  weepa. 
Zenobia  I  when  thy  name  ahall  die, 

And  Tadmor  sink  in  gloom. 
When  fierce  Aurelian's  duat  shall  lie 
f-  Forgotten  io  the  tomb, 
sun  history's  pen  shall  trace  his  fune, 
And  glory  gUd  Longinns'  name. 
In  aneient  times  thy  walls  were  laid 

By  Israel's  wiseat  Kingt 
And  hither  eanw  the  sona  of  trade 

Their  richest  gifts  to  bring; 
With  Ninereh  and  Babylon 
Thy  regal  state  thoa  didst  put  on. 

On  the  bleak  hill  now  eland  thy  tombat 

Aa  silent  as  thy  towera. 
And  there  the  owl  his  gray  wi*g  ploniMt 

And  there  the  jaekall  cowera ; 
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And  irest  wind'i  rigb,  and  Slmooin'i  mil, 
Tbroogh  Uif  ull  pillan  tell  thy  ul«-. 

Sleep  on,  thoa  Oriental  Que«iif 

The  BlumbBT  of  the  dead, 
JTo  palm  majeatio  waves  its  green 

Above  thy  marble  head  ; 
Amid  thy  courts  the  cricket  sings^ 
And  startled  tcho  wildly  riDgs. 

The  Arab  sauntera  down  thy  usler, 

Or  carelesB  turns  away, 
The  earthquake  rocks  thy  giant  piles, 

And  lightnings  round  thee  play. 
But  morning's  dawn  and  evening's  close, 
Awaken  not  thy  dread  repose. 

J.  RD. 
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TATHBR   HBNNEPIM', 

Fathxr  Hknnspih  is  one  of  the  earliest  trarellera  in  our  "  Great 
West"  whose  accounts  of  dieir  adrentures  have  come  down  to  us. 
Ill  his  dedication  of  his  travels  to  William  III.,  of  England,  be 
states  that "  having  lived  eleven  years  in  the  Northern  America,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  penetrate  further  into  that  unknown  continent 
than  any  before  me,  wherein  I  have  discovered  new  countries  which 
may  be  jnstly  called  the  delights  of  the  new  world.  They  are  larger 
than  Europe,  watered  with  an  infinite  number  of  fine  rivers,  tha 
conrae  of  one  of  which  is  above  eight  hundred  leagues  long,  stock- 
ed with  all  kinds  of  harmless  beasts,  and  other  things  necessary  for 

*A  New  Diieorerj  of  a  vast  eouDlryio  Am^ca,  enmdin;  aboTG  fimr  tlioasand 
milra,  between  New  Pranuand  Maiic*,withadnerip(iaii«f  lbegnatlakea,rlTen 
ptnnl*,  and  animala ;  also  the  mannen,  cusloini  Bnd  languages  at  due  scTanl  naliva 
Indiani;  and  the  adTantageofcommene  with  those  dilferentnalions.  Withaeov- 
tinuation  giTlng  an  account  of  the  attempts  of  the  Sieur  La  Salle  opon  the  minea  of 
ScBarbe,  to  th£  taking  of  Clnebeo  by  the  English;  with  tba  advaMagie  of  a  ahoctai 
eat  to  China  and  Japan.  Both  parts  illoatraled  with  maps  and  figniet,  and  dedi- 
eated  to  Hii  Majeatj  EEing  William.  By  L.  Henn^in,  bow  naident  in  Hdland. 
To  whbh  is  added,  several  new  discoveries  in  Notik  Aiseiiea,  Bot  publiahed  in  the 
Fteneh  ediuon.  London.  Printed  for  M.  Beuley,  J.  Tonsoa,  H.  Boawiok,  T. 
Qoodwin,  and  S.  Hanstkip.    1T98. 
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the  coAreniency  of  life,  and  blessed  with  so  mild  a  tempentare  of 
the  air,  that  nothing  is  there  wanting'  to  hftf  the  foundation  of  one 
of  the  mightiest  empires  in  the  world." 

A  lu^ve  of  Fl&nders,  "  a  strong  inclination  to  retire  from  Qie 
world,  and  regulate  his  Hfe  by  the  rules  of  pare  and  serere  virtue," 
indaced  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  mendicant  order  of  SL 
Francis.'  The  royages  and  travels  of  the  brethren  of  this  order 
which  he  now  read,  excited  in  him  a  strong  desire  to  tra^l,  ^hi^h  ' 
was  gratified  in  a  degree  by  a  visit  that  he  paid  to  Italy.  On  hia 
return,  the  Bishop  of  Ypres  appointed  himpre&cher  to  a  convent  in 
HaioBull,  but  a  year  afterwards  he  was  gratified  by  heing  sent  to' 
■nendicale  at  Calais.  Returning  by  way  of  Dunkirk,  he  derived 
great  pleasure  from  listening  to  the  stories  of  the  sailora  at  that 
port.  He  says:  "I  used  often  to  skulk  behind  the  doors  of 
Tictaalling  houses,  while  the  seamen  were  giving  account  of  their 
adventures.  The  smoke  of  tobacco  was  disagreeable  to  me,  end 
created  pains  in  my  stomach  while  I  was  thns  intent  upon  giving 
ear  to  their  relations,  yet,  nevertheless,  I  was  Tery  attentive  to  the 
accounts  they  gave  of  their  itdvcnturea  by  sea,  the  perils  they  had 
gone  through,  and  all  the  accidents  which  befel  them  in  their  long 
voyages.  This  oecupation  was  so  agreeable  and  engaging,  that  I 
have  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  it  without  eating."  And  h« 
adds,  that  'he  thus  fortified  himself  more  and  more  in  his  ancient 
resolution.' 

Passing  over  his  residence  in  Meastrich,  his  attendance  upon  Qte 
WQundedin'thehattleof  Senetre.(  A.D.  lG74)and  his  other  servicM 
to  the  army,  we  come  to  the  period  when  his  warmest  wishes  were 
gratified  by  his  receiving  orders  to  repair  to  Rochelle,  and  accom- 
pany Francis  de  Laval,  then  Bishop  of  Petrtie,  tn  partibua  infi- 
ielium,  to  Canada.  During  the  voyage  out  they  had  several  en-  ' 
gagemenls  with  the  fleets  of  Torkey,  Algiers,  and  Timis,  witnessed 
"with  incredible  delight"  a  fight  off  Cape  Breton,  between  the  fisb 
called  eapaiana,  and  Uieir  natural  enemies  the  whales,  and  took  vaet 
quantities  of  fish  off  Newfoundland,  meeting  great  numbers  of  vea* 
■els  coming  there  to  fish.  They  had  divine  service  daily  in  fine 
weather,  and  a^er  evening  prayers  they  sung  the  Itinerary  of  the 
clergy  in  French.  "Thus  (says  Our  worthy  father)  wa  sweetly 
■pent  our  time  aboard  till  at  length  we  arrived  at  Quebec,  the  capi* 
tal  city  of  Canada."  He  thus  derives  the  name  of  this  country: 
"  the  Spaniards  were  the  first  who  discovered  Canada ;  but  at  thei« 
first  arrival  having  found  nothing  considerable  in  it,  they  abandoned 
the  country,  and  called  it  II  Capo  di  Nada,  that  ia,  the  Cape  of  No- 
tMng.     Hence,  by  corruption,  sprung  the  word  Canada." 

His  fellow  voyager,  Laval,  being  made  Bishop  of  Quebec,  ap- 
pointed our  author  preacher  in  Advent  and  Lent  to  die  Cloister  ot 
8t.  AugasUn  in  Uie  Hospital  of  Quebec,  and  he  spent  four  yews  In 
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Cankd*  before  setting  out  on  his  great  missianaiy  journey  to  (hs 
-  West ;  the  greater  p&rt  of  which  time  he  employed  in  various  ex- 
Civsions  into  the  country,  frequently  visiting  Three  Rivers,  St. 
Anne's,  Point  Levi,  and  the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  preach  to  the 
Indians.  In  the  winter,  a  large  dog  drew  his  baggage,  and  he  slept 
with  no  other  covering  than  a  cloak,  the  intensity  of  the  cold  oblig- 
ing him  to  rise  five  or  six  times  in  Uie  night  to  renew  his  fire,  to  pre- 
vent his  freezing  to  death.  Add  to  which  that  his  "  commons  "  were 
often  "  very  short "  and  we  must  admit  that  his  sufferings  in  these 
four  years  formed  an  excellent  schooling  for  his  future  labors.  On 
one  occasion  he  penetrated  through  the  country  of  the  Honnehiouta 
and  £f<ononta^ee[ODondagas]  to  within  "a  large  day's  journey"  of 
Kew  Holland,  called  at  present  "  New  York."  Subseqeunlly  he 
accompanied  another  missionary  to  Fnrt  Frontenac  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, where  he  caused  a  house  and  chapel  to  be  bnilt,  and  erected  n 
large  cross.  Whilst  here  he  spent  much  time  in  reading  voyages, 
and  learned  much  from  the  savages  in  relation  to  the  conntry  to  ths 
South;  of  which  he  concludes,  "  that  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  make  considerable  establishments  to  the  Sooth- 
east  of  the  gr«at  lak^,  and  that  by  the  convenience  of  a  great  river 
called  the  Hois,  which  passes  through  the  country  of  the  Iroquois 
p&Bsage  might  be  made  into  the  sea  at  Cape  Florida." 

Lake  Ontario  ("the  pretty  lake,")  or  Frontenac,  called  also  in  the 
Iroquois  language  Skanandario  {<>  a  very  pretty  lake,")  he  describes 
u  of  an  ova]  figure,  extending  from  East  to  West.  "  Its  water  is 
fresh  and  sweet,  and  very  agreeable  to  be  drunk,  the  lands  which 
border  upon  it  being  likewise  very  fertile.  It  is  easily  navigable, 
and  that  with  great  vessels ;  only  in  winter  it  is  more  difficult,  be- 
cause of  the  outrageous  winds  that  abound  there." 

Having  in  two  and  a  half  years  established  the  missionary  estab- 
lishment at  Fort  Frontenac  to  his  satisfaction,  Hennepin  left  it  in 
charge  of  his  brother  missionary,  father  Biusset,  and  returned  to 
Qnebee  to  prepare  for  his  great  undertaking,  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  Weet.  At  Quebec  he  was  joined  by  some  Europeans  who 
htd  arrived  to  accompany  him,  Flemisli,  Italians,  and  Normans. 
With  the  blessing  of  his  Bishop  and  the  approbation  of  Count 
Frontenac,  he  set  out  in  a  birch  canoe,  leaving  his  comrades  to 
follow  and  join  him  in  the  briganUne  when  they  were  ready.  Of 
thia,  a  portable  chapel  formed  part.of  the  lading.  After  some  time 
the  brigantine  arrived  at  Fort  Frontenac,  and  Hennepin  having  em- 
barked, they  started  up  the  lake  on  the  eighteenth  November,  1698, 
Early  in  December  they  arrived  in  Niagara  river,  and  drew  the  brif 
on  shore  to  prevent  its  destruction  by  the  ice,  which  came  down 
with  great  violence  from  the  Falls.  Of  this  our  author  gtvea  the 
following  description :  "Between  the  Lakes  OnUrio  and  Erie  there 
la  a  Tast  ftnd  prodigiovs  cadrace  of  water,  which  falls  down  i^ter  ft 
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Bnrptisinjf  &nd  utoniihing  inanner,  iniomuch  thst  tli*  Universe  doee 
notafford  ita  parallel.  'Tis  trite  Italy  and  Suedeland  boaaf  of  sora« 
■ach  things,  but  we  may  well  say  they  are  but  sorry  patterns  when 
compared  to  this  of  which  we  now  speak.  At  the  foot  of  this  hor- 
rible precipice  we  meet  with  the  river  Niagara,  which  Is  not  above  « 
quarter  of  a  league  broad,  but  is  wonderfully  deep  in  some  places. 
It  is  «o  rapid  above  this  descent,  that  it  violently  hurries  down  the 
wild  beast,  while  endeavouring  to  pus  it  lo  feed  on  the  other  side, 
diey  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  force  of  its  current,  which  in- 
evitably casts  them  headlong  above  six  hundred  feet  high.  This 
wonderful  downfall  is  composed  of  two  great  cross  streams  of  wa- 
ter, and  two  falls  with  an  isle  sloping  along  the  middle  of  it.  The 
waters  which  fall  from  this  outrageous  precipice  do  foam  and  boil 
after  the  most  hideous  manner  imaginable,  making  an  outrageous 
noise,  more  terrible  than  that  of  thunder,  for  when  the  wind  blows 
oat  of  the  South,  their  dismal  roaring  may  be  heard  more  Uian  fif- 
teen leagues  off." 

At  the  month  of  Niagara  river  they  erected  a  store-house  to  pre- 
serve their  goods,  and,  lest  their  designs  should  be  misunderstood, 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  Iroqupis  in  the  neigh botirhood.  Of  this  party 
Hennepin  was  one,  and  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  these  voy- 
ages. He  considers  the  Indian  politeness  of  assenting  to  every 
thing  proposed,  a  great  obstacle  to  their  conversion,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  get  at  their  real  sentiments.  He  charges  them  wiUi  canni- 
balism, and  states,  that  with  a  view  to  impress  upon  their  children 
the  hatred  of  their  enemies  they  give  them  blood  to  drink  in  little 
porringers  of  berk. 

In  January  M.  de  la  flalle  joined  them  from  Fort  Prontenae,  bnt 
the  vessel  containing  the  rigging  for  the  vessel  Uiey  purposed  build- 
ing above  Ae  Falls  of  Niagara,  was  tost  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  two  leagoes  from  the  Niagara  river,  through  tha 
ignorance  of  the  pilots.  On  the  twenty-second  they  proceeded  by 
land  to  a  point  two  leagues  above  the  Falls,  where  they  construct^ 
a  dock  for  the  construction  of  their  vessel.  M.  la  Salle  now  left 
them  to  return  to  Fort  Frontenac  by  land  through  the  wilderness. 
BhorUy  after,  the  savages  formed  a  plot  to  burn  the  rising  vessel, 
but  osr  voyagers  received  notice  of  their  design  from  an  Indian 
woman.  To  add  lo  their  difficulties,  one  of  the  erew  made  several 
attempts  to  run  oS,  and  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  carpenters  to  ac- 
company him  lo  New  York;  thepreventionof  which  our  author  ai- 
cribes  to  the  good  sdviee  which  he  gave  tlie  men  onholydays,  remind- 
ing them  that  the  glory  of  God  wis  concerned  in  their  enterprise. 
The  ship,  the  first  which  ever  floated  upon  Lake  Erie,  was  at  length 
completed,  and  named  the  Oriffin,  the  supporters  of  Count  Fronte- 
Dae's  arms  being  griffins.  Threo  guns  were  fired  upon  this  joyful 
occasion,  a  7%  Deiitn  was  sung,  and  the  Iroquois  who  were  present 
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received  some  bnndy.  It  was  a  vcsiel  of  sixty  Ions,  and  astunisli* 
ed  the  natirea  with  its  size  and  speedy  completion.  They  called 
the  party  Otkon,  which  signifies,  says  Hennepin,  most  penetrating 
wits. 

Onr  author  was  now  obliged  lo  return  to  Fort  Fronten&c  to  pro- 
cure the  assistanee  of  two  monks  of  his  order  for  the  ecclesiastical 
services  of  the  expedition.  He  set  nnt,  accompanied  by  a  Spaniard 
who  conceired  himself  ill  used  by  HI.  dc  Ihtiti,  left  in  command 
by  La  Satle;  and  having  carried  their  canoe  around  tlie  Falls  of 
Niagara,  they  proceeded  to  the  south  of  Niagara  river,  where  they 
found  a  brigantine  come  from  Fort  Frontenac  to  cKchange  brandy 
for  beaver  skins  with  the  savages ;  "  but  (  says  our  good  Father )  I 
must  confess  thai  his  commerce  of  strong  waters  was  never  accept- 
able to  me,  for  if  the  savages  drink  but  a  little  too  much  uf  lliat 
liquor,  tliey  are  worse  and  more  dangerous  than  madmen."  In  this 
brig  tliey  returned  to  Fort  Frontenac,  wJiere  he  found  four  Francis- 
cans, of  whom  two,  Gabriel  de  la  Rihourdc,  and  Zcnobe  Mambre, 
set  out  with  him  the  following  June.  On  arriving  at  the  dock  where 
the  ship  had  been  built,  they  found  that  it  had  sailed,  but  proccciling 
on  they  discovered  it  within  a  league  of  the  pleasant  Lake  Eric.  It 
was  well  rigged  and  fitted  out,  carrying  five  small  cannon,  three  oi 
which  were  of  brass,  and  there  harquebuses.  A  flying  griflin, 
"witA  an  eagle  above  it,"  adorned  the  beak.  A  difTcrencc  with  La 
8«IIe,  now  again  in  command,  had  nearly  induced  Hennepin  to  give 
up  his  journey,  but  La  Salle  having  came  to  him  with  refreshments, 
and  desired  a  reconciliation,  he  was  easily  pacified,  awing  to  "  tJia 
great  desire  he  had  to  discover  a  new  country." 

After  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  stemming  the  current  of  the 
Niagara,  on  the  seventh  of  August,  1R74,  they  entered  Lake  Eri^ 
(which,  from  the  accent  on  the  last  letter,  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced in  three  syllables,  and  is  a  softened  word  from  Erigj  or 
ErikI,  a  cat, )  a  lake,  "  perhaps,  from  East  to  West,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  in  length,  but  no  European  has  ever  been  over  it  at 
all  i  only  I,  and  those  who  accompanied  me  in  this  diacovery,  have 
riewed  the  greater  part  of  it."  Carefully  sounding  all  night,  they 
went  on  rejoicing.  On  the  tenth,  they  entered  Detroit  river  and 
cast  anchor.  Next  day  ihey  sailed  farther  up  thia  strait,  "and 
passed  between  two  small  islands  which  made  one  of  the  finest 
prospeets  in  the  woild."  The  fertility  of  the  country  excited 
their  admiration.  Hiils  covered  with  vineyards  bounded  the  pros- 
pect. Walnut,  chesnat,  plum,  and  pear  trees  abounded ;  and  they 
found  the  country  well  "  blocked  with  slags,  wild  goats  and  bears, 
which  are  good  for  food,  and  not  fierce  as  in  other  countries;  some 
think  they  ere  better  than  our  pork."  Turkey  cocks  and  swans 
were  also  common ;  and  other  beasts  and  birds  of  unknown  names, 
but  "extraordinary  relishing." 
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Here  Hennepin  was  anxious  that  La  9a1te  ahould  plant  a  colonjr, 
repreBenling  to  him  the  adTantages  which  the  situation  held  out  for 
trade,  but  luTing  al  hoarl  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  ignorant 
naliona  round  about.  La  Balle  would  not  listen  to  this  advice,  bol 
told  Hennepin  that  he  wm  lorprised  at  his  proposal,  considering 
the  great  zeal  for  discovery  which  a  few  mooths  back  he  bad 
exhibited. 

Passing  throngh  the  lake  to  which  they  gare  Uie  nune  of  Saint 
Claire  (called  by  iht  Indiana  Otti  Keta)  and  which  he  deicribes  as 
being  *'  far  lese  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  of  a  circular  figure,  abont 
fix  leagnes  in  diameter,  according  to  the  obserrations  of  our  pilot," 
they  entered,  on  the  third  of  Anguat,  Lake  Huron.  This  name  ia- 
derived  from  the  Hurons  inhabiting  its  banks,  who  are  thus  named 
from  haTing  "  their  hair  so  burned  that  their  bead  reaemblea  thn 
head  of  a  vild  boar.  The  saTagea  themBelvea  called  it  the  Lak* 
Karegnondy."  Ita  circumference  he  estimated  al  about  seven 
hundred  leagues,  iu  length  two  hundred,  but  its  breadth  very  un* 
eqoal. 

Steering  north-northwest  they  crossed  a  bay  called  Sakinam 
[Saginaw),  which  he  computes  to  be  thirty  leagues  in  breadth.  A 
storm  overtook  them  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth,  which  in- 
creased  in  violence  on  the  following  day.  Knowing  nofwhitber 
to  run  for  shelter,  they  suffered  their  ship  to  run  at  the  mercy  of 
Ihe  wind.  M.  la  Salle,  though  a  man  of  courage,  declared  that 
they  were  undone,  and  all,  falling  on  their  knees,  betook  them- 
•elvea  to  their  prayers,  the  pilot  excepted,  whom  they  could  nerer 
compel  to  pray.  H«  cnraed  and  swore  all  the  time  at  H.  la  Salle 
for  "bringing  him  hither  to  make  him  perish  in  a  nasty  lake,  and 
lose  the  glory  he  had  acquired  by  his  long  and  happy  navigationt 
on  the  ocean." 

The  wind  having  somewhat  abated,  they  hoiited  a  sail  and  got  to 
MimlimaJtinOk  { Miehilimackinaek ],  where  they  "anchored  in  a 
bay  at  aix  fathoms  water,  upon  a  slimy  white  bottom,  a  bay  shelter* 
cd  by  Uie  coast  and  a  bank  from  tlip  southwest  to  the  north,  but  ex- 
posed to  the  south  wind,  which  is  violent  in  ditt  country.  The 
Hurons  inhabited  the  point  of  Missilimakinak,  the  Oottaourts  (Ot- 
tawsa  )  dwelt  to  the  north  of  them.  The  former,  who  were  ac- 
qnunted  with  fire-arms,  and  who  had  learned  that  a  discharge  of. 
Aem  wae  the  greatest  mark  of  honor  amongst  Europeans,  favored 
the  voyagen  with  a  salute.  Fish  and  Indian  corn  formed  the  ordi- 
nary food  of  these  tribes.  Those  living  on  the  "  Superior  Lake  " 
towed  no  com,  the  fogs  stifling  it,  but  subsisted  chiefly  by  hunting 
and  catching  white-fish.  Some  of  the  men  went  into  the  country 
to  trade,  and  ^d  not  return  until  November,  but  M.  la  Salle  having 
learned  that  the  navigation  of  Lake  Illinois  [  Michigan  ]  was  danger- 
oua  in  winter,  felt  constrained  to  set  sail  on  the  second  of  Septem ' 
her,  without  them. 
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.  Lake  Illinois,  Hennep^  informa  us.  means  "  the  Lake  of  Men, 
for  the  Tord  Illinois  signifies  a  man  of  full  age  in  the  vigor  of  hie 
•trength."  He  estimates  its  length  at  from  one  hu  ndred  and  twenty 
to  one  huhdred  and  thirty  leagues,  its  breadth  at  forty  leagues.  H» 
adds,  that  the  Mismis  call  it  Mischigonong  [  Michigan.  ] 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Puans  ( Green  Bay  J  they  landed,  on 
an  island  inhabited  by  some  of  the  Poutonatamies,  where  they  foand 
■ome  men  who  had  been  sent  ont  the  year  before  by  M.  la  Salle,  to 
trade  with  the  natives,  impatiently  wailing  their  arrival.  The  chief 
of  the  Poutouatamies,  who  had  been  in  Canada,  and  who  held  Coonl 
Frontenac  in  great  respect,  received  them  with  much  kindness,  and 
had  the  Calumet  dance  performed  before  them.  A  storm,  which 
shortly  a(\er  arose,  enabled  this  brave  chief  to  give  them  another 
proof  of  his  good  will,  for  seeing  the  ship  tossed  by  the  waves, 
and  ndt  knowing  it  had  strength  to  resist  them,  he  ventarsd  ont  to 
their  assistance  In  a  little  boaL  Having  got  on  board,  he  lold  them 
he  woold  at  any  time  risk  his  life  for  the  children  of  OnjtoRt^  the 
name  given  by  the  Indiana  to  Count  Frontenac. 

Of  ^e  origin  of  die  name  of  the  Bay  of  Puans,  Heunei^a  gives 
this  account :  "  The  savages  who  now  inhabit  the  land  surrounding 
this  bay  had  deserted  their  former  habitation,  because  of  some 
ttinking  { in  French  puans  ]  waters  towards  the  lea,  that  annoyed 
them." 

Here  M.  la  Satle,  without  consulting  any  one,  resolved  to  send 
their  vessel  back, "  laden  with  furs  and  skins,  to  discharge  his  debts.'' 
The  pilot  and  firemen  aailed  in  her  on  the  eighteenth  of  September. 
It  was  aflerwarda  learnt  that  they  came  to  anchor  to  the  north  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  were  advised  by  the  Indians  to  sail  near  the 
coast,  but  the  cursing  pilot  refused  to  hearken  to  them,  "  whot" 
says  Hennepin,  "  generally  speaking,  have  more  sense  than  the 
Europeans  think  at  first;"  and  would  steer  as  he  pleased.  A  atonn 
overtook  them,  and  they  were  heard  of  no  more,  to  the  especial 
grief,  doubtless,  of  La  Salle's  creditors. 

-  On  the  nineteenth  of  September  our  voyagers  left  the  island  to 
continue  their  voyage,  fourteen  men  in  all,  in  four  canoes,  and 
shortly  encountered  a  storm  in  the  night.  They  contrived  to  get 
ashore  on  the  next  day,  and  had  to  wait  four  days  until  the  lake 
grew  calm  again.  Their  hunting  was  unsuccessful,  as  ihey  killed 
nothing  but  a  porcupine.  On  the  twenty-fiflh  they  resumed  their 
voyage  -,  but  sl\er  rowing  all  day,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
along  the  western  shore  of  die  lake,  the  wind  obliged  them  again  to 
land.  They  remained  for  two  days  upon  a  rock,  with  no  protection 
bat  their  clothes  aguinst  the  rain  and  snow.  A  little  drift  wood 
which  csme  ashore  enabled  them  to  make  a  small  fire.  They  ven- 
tured to  embark  again  on  the  twenty-eighth,  but  the  wind,  towards 
night,  drove  diem  on  shore,  where,  on  a  rock  covered  with  buahes, 
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Ihey  remained  tbreo  dayi,  and  consnm«d  all  their  pro?laioni.  On 
the  first  of  October  they  left  thia  "diamal  place,"  and  after  rowiD^ 
tarelTe  leaguest  came  to  a  rillage  of  the  Fontouatainiei,  who  came  to 
the  shore  to  receive  them,  but  La  Salle  declined  landing,  and  obliged 
hia  men  to  row  three  leaguea  fiirtbeT.  They  carried  their  canoe* 
a«horfe,aad  Hennepin  bore  on  hia  ihonldera  hia  brother  miaaionaryv 
Gabriel,  whose  years  forbade  his  entering  into  the  water.  Nat 
knowing  what  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  might  be,  they  for- 
tified a  riaing  gronnd  aa  well  as  they  conld,  and  sent  three  men  to 
the  Poutonatami  Tillage,  bearing  the  calnmet,  to  purchase  proTi* 
aions.  "The  calumet  is  the  most  mysterioui  thing  in  the  world,*: 
saya  Hennepin,  and  he  derotes  a  page  and  a  half  to  the  deacriptjoa- 
of  it. 

Their  refusal  to  land  had  alarmed  the  villagers,  and  when  the 
three  men  arrived  they  found  the  Tillage  deserted.  They  took  some* 
Indian  com,  and  left  some  goods  in  place  of  it,  to  ahow  that  they 
were  not  public  robbera.  In  the  mean  time  about  twenty  of  the  in> 
dians  had  gone  round  to  where  the  rest  of  the  party  had  remained. 
L*  fi«Ile  amused  them-nntil  the  return  of  the  men  with  the  calumet, 
at  sight  of  which,  giving  a  great  shout,  they  rose  and  began  to  dance. 
A  good  mderstending  bang  established,  our  royagers  were  supplied 
with  wild  goata. 

They  left  this  place  on  the  second  of  October,  and  resumed  their 
royage.  Stormy  weather  still  attended  them,  frequently  obliging 
them  to  carry  dieir  boats  to  land.  The  coldnesa  of  the  water  made 
them  aick  ;  and,  to  add  to  their  distress,  their  prorisions  again  ftiled 
them,  their  allowance  being  but  a  handful  of  Indian  corn  in  twenty- 
fenr  hours.  A  he-goat,  throttled  by  the  wolves,  to  which  the 
hovering  ravens  and  eagles  directed  their  attention,  appeared  a  pro*' 
TidenUal  supply.  On  the  eighteenth  they  came  to  the  farther  end 
•f  the  lake. 

On  Uie  entire  chain  our  author  makes  these  remarks^  "  All  these 
lakes  may  well  be  called  fresh-water  eeas.  They  aboiind  extremely 
in  whtte-fish,  greater  than  carps,  which  are  extraordinary  good  ;- 
nay,  at  twenty  or  thirty  fathom  water  there  are  salmon  trouls  takoD 
at  fifty  or  aixty  pound  weight.  It  were  easy  to  bvild  on  the  sidea 
of  these  great  lakes  an  infinite  number  of  considerable  towns, 
which  might  have  eommunicstian  one  with  another,  by  navigatioDt 
for  five  hnndred  leagues  together,  and  by  an  inconeeivable  commerce, 
which  would  establish  itself  among  themu  And  to  be  sure  the  soil, 
if  cultivated  by  Europeans,  would  prove  very  fertile."  The  exist* 
once  of  tides  In  these  great  lakes  has  been  disputed.  Hennepin  as- 
Mrta  in  another  place :  "  There  are  likewise  some  very  plain  afH 
pearances  of  a  flux  and  reflux;  for  they  observe  the  water  to  flow 
and  ebb  hy  little  tides,  and  that  it  flows  oft  times  against  the  wind 
when  very  high." 
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'Having  landed  &t  the  hekd  of  Lake  Hichigan,  lliey  had  an  agree- 
«b1e  change  of  diet  in  grapes  aa  big  as  damaak  plums.  A  man 
having,  contrary  to  orders,  fired  at  a  bear,  a  number  of  Indians  in 
the  neighboarbood  came  at  night  to  reconnoitre,  and  atole  some  of 
^ir  goods.  The  sentinel  discovered  the  depredators,  and  they 
made  a  lame  excuse  of  having  mistaken  them  for  Iroqaois.  They 
were  a  second  lime  robbed ;  but  the  firmneaa  of  M.  la  Salle  aecored 
the  detection  of  one  of  the  robbers,  who  made  a  full  confeSNoo. 
IiB  Salle  then  advancing  into  the  country  aecnred  another,  whom, 
after  having  pointed  out  to  him  the  first  prisoner,  he  sent  to  hi* 
tribe  with  a  meaaage  that  if  the  stolen  goods  were  not  restored  h» 
would  put  his  prisoner  to  death. 

The  savages  were  mightily  puzzled  with  this  mesiage,  having  cot 
fat  pieces  a  coat  which  they  had  stolen,  and  divided  the  buttons. 
The  rescue  of  the  prisoner  was  proposed,  and  they  advanced  to 
give  the  Europeans  battle.  Fathers  Gabriel  and  Zenabe  said  mass, 
whilst  Hennepin  Bccompanied  the  men,  to  exhort  them  to  do  iheir 
duty  ;  and  he  avers  that,  having  witnessed  many  battles  in  Europe, 
he  was  very  little  afraid  of  the  savages.  But  reflecting  how  much 
more  Christian-like  it  wonld  be  to  terminate  the  difficulty  without 
Uflodshed,  he  advanced  between  the  two  lines  to  set  as  mediator. 
An  incident  now  occurred  which  damped  the  courage  of  the  Indiana. 
One  of  the  men  seeing  around  a  warrior's  head  a  piece  of  the  stolen 
eoat,  advanced  boldly  and  seized  it.  At  this  the  savages  were  so 
confounded  that  they  came  forward  and  presented  the  calnmet  to 
Hennefun.  Some  gowns  of  beaver  skins  were  given  to  compensate 
for  the  stolen  garment. 

.  With  the  Franciscans  the  Indiana  were  much  pleased.  Thesa 
prey-coats,  said  they,  went  barefoot  like  themselves,  took  no  pre- 
sents) and  carried  no  arms.  Their  kindness  lo  the  children  likewise 
pleased  them  much,  and  they  begged  La  Salle  to  leave  one  of  then 
with  them.  From  the  continuation  of  their  journey  they  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  the  party  by  informing  them,  amongst  other 
things,  that  the  Illinois  had  bucnt  an  Iroquois  alive.  Not  dis- 
eodraged  by  this,  they  reflmbarked  to  go  down  the  lake  on  the  ftrst 
of  November,  and  proceeded  to  the  moulh  of  the  river  Miamis, 
which  comes  from  the  south  and  empties  into  Lake  MichigaiL 
miat  this  river  is  it  Is  diffienlt  lo  tell,  the  Calumet  and  the  Chicago, 
in  aome  respects,  answering  to  the  description.  They  builta  fort  at 
Ae  mouUi  of  It,  which  occupied  them  till  the  close  of  November. 
On  the  twentieth  M.  de  Tonti  arrived,  with  part  of  the  men  whom 
they  were  waiting  for.  In  three  canoes,  laden  with  venison.  The 
rest  of  his  parly  he  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  From 
Tonti  they  learnt  that  their  ship  had  not  put  into  the  Bay  of  Hissi- 
limakinak,  nor  had  she  been  heard  oC    They  (hen  eoncladed  that 
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■he  miisl  have  been  lost.  Tonii  was  dq^tched  for  the  in«a  whom 
be  hail  Mt  nii  rtic  rnstcm  side  of  thc-Lnke.  The  csnoe  wm  ImI 
6n  the  ciia^i,  sint  afsi)  tlic  arms  of  ihc  men.  who  were  obliged  to 
come  by  land,  l\)o  n(  llirm  dc^rrliiig  during  the  march. 

On  ihc  tliini  of  December  iliey  lefi  their  fort,  and  proceed«d  op 
the  rirer  Miami  lo  R«arcli  fur  the  imriagc  between  it  and  the  Illinois 
llrcr.  wbicli,  after  some'troubic,  they  disrovercd.  He  statt^a  that 
liic  heads  of  these  two  rivers  arc  within  a  league  and  a  half  of  each 
Oilier.  It  is  impnsstbk:  to  deride  what  these  rivers  are,  as  he  sayi 
tliey  rowed  fmm  the  monlli  of  the  MJHini  river  jive  and  taenlf 
Itagues  to  the  sovlhioest,  a  length  of  navigation  not  aRbrded  hytaf 
of  tlic  streams  emptying  indi  this  part  of  Lake  Michigan ;  nor  ig 
lliis  ronrse  that  of  llic  smalt  streams  in  this  part.  Not  being  able  to 
decide  what  ilie  river  Miami  U,  it  is  im|Missible  to  say  whether  he 
means  the  Fox,  the  Dcs  Flaines,  or  (he  Kankakee  branch  of  tho 
lllinnis. 

Tlie  Illinois  river,  he  snys,  is  navigable  for  eanoos  irilhin  a  hait- 
dred  paces  from  iu  source,  and  that  in  a  liule  way  it  inereaaea  t» 
(he  width  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre  united.  They  passed  through 
great  raarsliea  ia  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  afler  which  they  camo 
to  a  vast  plain  destitute  of  wood,  annually  fired  by  the  Miamis 
during  their  hunting  season.  Game  whs  now  scarcely  lo  be  found, 
the  men  having  gone  sixty  miles  and  returned  with  very  little. 
From  the  fires  which  they  bbw  upon  the  plain,  they  judged  that 
parlies  of  the  natives  were  not  very  far  from  them.  The  end  of 
August  he  stales  to  be  the  period  in  which  wild  oxen  were  hunted ; 
and  of  the  great  number!  of  them  the  multitude  of  horns  covering 
die  carih  convinced  them. 

Nearly  all  December  was  spenlin  their  Toyage  down  the  Illinois. 
In  tlic  end  of  this  month  tliey  arrived  at  Illinois  Lake,  whereon  the 
village  of  the  Illinois  was  sitnated.  Of  the  wild  bulls,  which  ws 
call  improperly  buffaloes,  he  gives  a  particular  account,  and  adds  « 
lisl  of  the  <ithei  animals  of  the  country,— wild  goals,  beavers,  otters, 
liuslards.  swans,  tortoises,  turkcy<cocks,  parrots,  and  partridges, 
with  "an  incredible  (]uaniity  of  pelicans,  whose  bills  are  of  a  pro* 
digioiii  size."  The  timber  lie  prefers  to  that  of  Canada ;  and  ho 
notices  the  abundance  of  grape-vines  and  trees  bearing  other  fruits. 
He  felt  persuaded  tJiat  the  soil  of  "this  country  would  produce  all 
manner  of  corn ;  fruits  be  even  more  plentifully  than  In  any  part 
of  Europe,  seeing  there  nre  two  crops  every  year." 

They  found  no  one  in  the  village  of  the  Illinois,  the  inh^ibilants 
being  absent  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  hunger  obliged  them  to 
take  some  of  the  corri  laid  up  in  store,  for  which  they  expected  to 
nake  aatisfaction  by  presents  wlicn  ihcy  should  meet  the  inhabitants. 
They  arrived  in  (bur  days  more,.on  New  Year's  Day,  1680,  at  a 
take  about  seven  leagues  lung  and  one  broad.    The  country  on  ito 
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borden  mm  tMti  IRmiHlt  ( the  pUf  e  where  there  b  abusdwiM  of 
fiit  heuta.)  Thta  Uke  he  statei  la  ne-rer  frozeD,  nor  the  river  be- 
tween it  and  the  Machaaepi.  Here  M.  1*  Belle  Rscertwned  lh« 
letitude,  which,  by  eome  inexplicmble  error  of  Uic  prew,  is  given  at 
tliirty-three  degreei  end  forty-five  minutei.  Between  forty  degre^ 
forty  minutea  end  forty  degree*  fifty-five  minutea,  ie  the  true  lati- 
tode  of  Peoria  Lake. 

Having  been  Uught  to  expect  to  find  the  Indiana  hoafile,  La  Salle 
made  prepBraUoDB  to  appear  aa  formidable  aa  poaaible,  forming  his 
boats  in  a  line  acroaa  tlie  river.  The  Indiana^  npon  their  approach, 
were  variooaly  affeeted,  a  few  seinng  their  ame,  bat  the  greater 
pari  UliiDg  to  flight  La  Salle  was  the  first  to  land,  bnt  did  not 
tender  the  calomel,  fearing  it  might  be  attributed  to  weakneaa, 
whereupon  the  ladians,  alihongh  several  thooaanda  in  number,  pre- 
aented  it  themselvea.  Tl.oae  who  had  mn  off  returned ;  and  the 
missionaries  having  paid  aitention  to  the  children  and  old  men,  by 
means  of  an  interpreter,  made  known  to  the  tribe  the  object  of 
their  visit.  The  Ulinoii  he  describes  as  more  humane  than  any  of 
the  In*an  tribes  of  North  America.  They  robbed  their  feet  with 
bear's  oil  and  bison's  fat,  which  Hennepin  declares  to  be  "an  in- 
comparable refreshment"  after  travelling,  and  they  then  fed  them 
with  meat,  putting  the  firat"  three  morsels  into  their  mouths  wlti 
great  ceremony,  "  a  great  piece  of  civility  among  them."  Our 
travellera  presented  them  with  tobacco,  related  to  them  their  baring 
Uken  the  corn  from  their  »illage  and  gave  them  some  axea  in  pay- 
ment, offering  to  leave  a  smith  with  them  to  repair  their  toola. 
Tfacy  were  very  friendly,  and  formed  an  alliance  together. 

This  friendship  aome  emisaaries  from  the  Miamia  eodeaTOored  to. 
diatiirb,  representing  the  party  as  friends  of  the  Iroquois,  who 
WOvJd  soon  corns  with  others  from  Canada  and  deatroy  their  nation. 
The  anbaequent  coolneaa  of  their  entertainers  ahowed  that  thia  ha4 
produced  some  efieet,  but  La  Salle  was  enabled  to  expose  the  falsity 
of  dtese  charges,  and  good  feelings  were  restored. 

At  a  feast  shortly  after  given  them  by  Nicaoape,  brother  to  their 
head  chief,  who  was  then  abaeat,  he  made  a  long  speech  to  tbeiBi 
endearoaring  to  dissuade  them  from  going  to  the  Mississippi,  de- 
scribing (he  dwellers  upon  its  banks  as  barbarous  and  bloody  na- 
tions, whom  they  would  be  unable  to  resist.  To  this  it  was  replied, 
that  the  dangers  of  t&e  voyage  would  increase  its  glory,  and  that 
they  would  think  it  a  happiness  to  lay  down  their  lives  ia  the  cause 
of  God,  whose  servants  they  were.  Sii  of  the  men,  however, 
were  so  alarmed  that  they  ran  away,  exchanging,  In  Hennepin's, 
opinion,  an  uncertain  peril  for  a  most  certain  danger,  considering 
the  country  throu^  which  they  had  to  travel  on  their  way  back  to 
Canada,  and  die  season  of  the  year. 

With  a  view  to  defend  themselves  against  both  the  Iroquois  aol 
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the  Illinots,  should  ihty  Dunireat  a  fto^^diapositioti,  they  erected 
a  fort  npon  the  river,  about  four  day's  jonmey  b«low  the  great  vil- 
lage of  the  latter  tribe.  It  was  named  Fort  CreTec<enr,  (heart* 
break, )  on  account  of  the  deaertion  of  their  men,  and  the  other 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter.  Here  they  commenced  a  resiel, 
the  keel  of  which  ma  forty  feet  iA  length,  but  the  Want  of  rigging 
and  tackle  (  for  they  had  given  up  the  Griffin  aa  lest)  induced  La 
Salle  to  return  with  three  men  to  Fort  Fontenae.  Henncpiu  pur- 
poaed  to  proceed  to  the  Meaehaaepi  in  a  caooe,  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  the  na^onB  upon  its  hanks.  Of  the  two  other  Franciscans. 
Father  Zenobe  had  already  settled  amongst  the  Illinois  with  a  view 
In  their  conversion,  whilst  old  Father  Gabriel  remained  with  the 
men  left  at  Fort  Crevecour.  M.  de  Tonti  was  left  in  command  by 
La  Salle. 

[TO   BC  OOHTIKVED.] 
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Freedom's  consecrated  dower 

Casket  of  a  priceless  gem  1 
Nobler  heritage  of  power 

Than  imperial  diadem  t 
Comer-stone  on  which  was  reared 

Liberty's  triumphal  do  met 
When  her  glorious  form  appeared 

'Midst  our  own  green  mounlaln  home  I  ~ 

Purchased  by  as  noble  blood 

As  in  mortal  veins  e'er  mn, 
By  the  toll  of  those  who  stood 

At  the  side  of  WasniNOTON  ^ 
By  the  hearts  that  met  the  foe 

On  their  native  tmtlle  plain, 
Where  the  arm  that  deals  the  blow 

Never  needs  to  strike  again! 

■Where  the  craven  that  wonld  dare 

Mar  it  with  polluted  breath  T 
Scorned  and  cnrsed,  be  his  to  share 

The  traitor's  shame— the  traitor's  deallil 
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Let  hia  ia^^ps^eBrt  be  torn, 
.    From  his  recreant  boiotn  riren, 
And,  upon  the  whirlwind  borne, 
To  the  carrioD  be  gi*cn ! 

Guard  it,  freemen ! — guard  it  well  I 

Spotless  aa  your  maiden's  fame ! 
Never  let  yonr  children  tell 

Of  yonr  weaknesH — of  your  shame-~ 
Th&t  their  father's  basely  sold 

What  was  bought  with  blood  and  toll 
That  you  bartered  rigkt  for  gold. 

Here  on  Freedom's  sacred  soil ! 

Let  your  eagle's  quenchless  eye, 
''    Fixed,  unerring,  sleepless,  bright, 
Watch,  when  danger  hovers  nigh. 

From  his  lofty  mountain  height^ 
While  the  stripes  and  stars  shall  ware 

O'er  this  treasure,  pure  and  free. 
The  land's  Palladium,  It  shall  save 

The  home  and  shrine  of  liberty. 
Sago,  Mains. 


TO  A  CHILD. 

Bright  thing  of  lore  and  joyi  it  glads  mine  tyt 

To  gaze  upon  that  cherub  form  and  face. 

On  each  wild,  artless  motion's  gcnllo  grace. 
Buoyant  and  free  as  zephyr  dancing  by. 
And  in  those  orbs'  clear  depths,  like  summer  slijr, 

Unclouded  yet  by  thought  ur  pasiiion's  trace. 
As  flirough  llieae  temlcrcst  icnrs,  swrcl  child,  thou  beameat 
On  my  world-darkened  gaze,  mcihinks  thou  seemett 
A  vision  from  a  better  sphere  to  be. 

Sent  like  some  fair  young  nngcl  unto  men, 
A  type  of  Innocence  ami  purity. 

And  lead  tliem  back  to  tluil  lost  Heaven  again. 

Ah,  little  dreams  iliy  hriglit  yotmg  heart,  or  licetU, 
The  aolemn  InsBon  which  in  thcc  my  spirit  reods ! 
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AN   OLD  SOLDIER. 


I  MtALL  never  foTget  the  memnrable  morning  lliat  garo  mo  my 
fiitber'f  eoRscnt  to  become  a  aohlicr.  I  liad  strongly  imbibed  the 
iptiil  of  the  llmeH,  and  earnestly  desired  to  march  with  the  nubis 
band  that  had  left  ottr  ncighbouHiuod  fur  the  camp  ot  Cambridge 
My  fatlier  was  a  warm  "  Liberty  man,"  and  had  contributed  largely 
to  the  outfitof  his  neighbours  >vhoexchanged  (he  plough  for  the  miw 
fcet;  yet  as  I  was  his  only  son,  anil  liad  not  yet  seen  sixteen  sun^ 
ners.  It  is  not  strange  tliat  he  desired  to  retain  me  nt  home.  With 
liabltual  obedience,  I  yiehlcd  to  his  decishm,  but  could  not  rcrraia 
from  tears  of  vcsatiun  and  longing,  as  I  saw  my  cumji&nionsdcparL 
This  pracUcal  proof  of  my  unfitness  for  a  soldier  did  not  csritpe 
the  observation  of  my  father,  and  it  was  owing  to  a  rcsoliitiou  that 
1  fontied  in  eonseqnence  of  his  severe  and  sciiriiful  rcbukeothtti 
my  cheek  has  never  since  been  seen  n)iiistciic<l  by  a  tear — whicli 
people  will  find  easier  than  they  may  think,  if  tliey  will  only  try. 
Aat  not  many  days  after,  as  my  father  and  myself  were  lussing 
towards  the  fields,  the  scene  of  our  daily  toils,  ihc  cheerful  -  still- 
nesi  of  the  morning  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  cannon,  it  u-os 
In  the  direction  of  Boston,  and  we  instiiic lively  fcU  tlini  mar  had. 
In  good  earnestt  begon.  The  swinila  became  more  frci]ucnt.  My 
fttber  would  fain  have  preserved  his  usual  composure,  which  to 
well  became  the  oldest  deacon  of  the  church,  but  his  patriotic  feel- 
ings became  too  strong  for  mastery.  Clapping  his  hands  with  a 
force  that  made  mo  start  as  if  one  of  the  cannon  had  been  fired  by 
Dy  side,  he  exclaimed,  "JctAn,  you  may  go!"  There  was  no  mis- 
taking his  meaning.  Though  these  were  all  tlic  words  he  uttered, 
yet  I  knew  I  had  permission  to  join  thc'army,  and  that  the  permls- 
■Ion  would  not  be  recalled.  I  threw  away  the  cart-whip  that  I  had 
in  my  hand,  which  neither  of  us  atupjicd  to  pick  up,  and  we  imme. 
diately  returned  to  the  hoase,  and  began  arrangements  for  my 
departsre.  The  old  musket  was  taken  down  and  examined  {  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  duit  about  it,  aa  I  hail  cleaned  It  daily  for 
months.  The  time  spent  by  my  faflicr  in  changing,  adjusting,  and 
proving  the  flint,  was  to  roe  excessively  annoying.  But  he  knew 
better  than  I  did  that  feelings,  however  ficr}',  would  not  Ignite  gun- 
powder. In  the  mean  time,  I  had  packed  my  knnpssck,  with  more 
baale  ihaA  skill,  and  hitched  our  old  Imy  to  the  chaise.  In  less  than 
an  hour  after  the  soahd  of  the  first  cannon  had  reached  our  ears, 
we  were  moving,  father,  knapsack,  musket  and  I,  towards  Boston. 
The  horse,  who  did  not  seem  to  partake  of  my  enthusiasm,  moved 
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u  dclibentclf  ■<  if  tra^kuig  liii  uiual  Sabbalh-day  journejr,  I 
would  gladly  liavc  dispcMH  wU)i  liis  services,  but  my  failicr's  cool 
and  slow  sclf-posscHBion  had  rcturnetl,  and  no  dcviaiion  from  tiia 
will  was  to  be  lliotigtit  of. 

I  shouid  have  remarked  itiat  my  mother  was  absent  on  a  visit  to 
my  married  sister,  so  that  I  was  spared  tlie  trial  of  bidding  her  fare- 
well, which  would,  bo  doubt,  have  been  a  rery  diflerent  affair  from 
the  parting  with  my  fatiicr. 

We  had  cleared  the  lane,  and  gained  the  main  road  towanfs 
Boston.  I  was  devising  expedients  for  quiclLening  tlie  pace  of  the 
Tory  beast;  as  in  my  heart  I  had  called  him,  when  we  met  otii 
worthy  and  revered  pastor,  Mr.  Forbes.  He  paused  as  we  drew 
near.  My  musket  and  knapsack — and  probably  my  countenance 
too,  though  I  am  sure  my  father's  would  not— informed  him  whillier 
we  were  bound.  When  one  all-Bbsorbing  ides  Is  present,  conversa- 
tion, as  far  as  it  relates  to  it,  can  be  carried  <}n  at  small  expense  to 
words. 

"  So,  John,  you  are  going  to  fight  the  battles  of  God  and  your 
cenntry." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I'm  going  to  try,"  I  replied,  etiqnette  forbidding  Uie 
use  of  any  of  the  expletives  that  rose  to  my  lips,  in  the  presence 
of  a  minister. 

"  Well,  may  the  blessing  of  the  Ood  of  battles  go  with  yoir,  John. 
But  remember,  John,  when  you  are  away  from  your  minister  and 

your  father,  that  you  arc  not  away  from  God.   Remember ," 

and  the  old  man's  eyes  filled  w^th  tears  as  he  gazed  upon  me — he 
closed  them,  and  for  a  few  second Airas  engaged  in  mental  supplica- 
tion,— then  bestowing  a  "  Ood  bless  you  !"  upon  me,  he  passed  on,  as 
if  unwilling  to  delay  us  from  such  an  errand.  Tliis  meeting  passed 
in  a  minute,  but  the  impression  that  it  led  on  my  mind  has  lasted 
for  many  a  yesr,  and  was  far  deeper  than  if  he  had  bestowed  a 
lengthened  lecture,  to  which  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have  found  a 
very  patient  listener.  But  the  good  man  knew  always  what  to  ssy. 
and  when  to  say  it ;  in  this  respect  differing  widely  from  some  of 
his  sacred  profession  that  I  have  fallen  in  with  In  the  evening  of  my 
days.  Whatever  improvemenU  there  may  have  been  made  in  other 
things,  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  breed  of  our  ministers  has  not  im- 
proved. The  fact  is,  they  could  not  be  much  better  than  tliey  were  m 
those  days,  much  as  they  arc  now  sometimes  ridiculed  by  ungrateful 
blockheads,  who  are  enjoying  the  liberty  which  the  ministers  of  that 
day,  quite  as  much  as  any  other  class  of  men,  nided  to  secure. 

The  distance  from  my  native  place  to  Boston  was  abont  foiirteeh 
miles.  My  father  left  me  to  perform  the  latter  half  of  the  distanca 
on  foot;  his  parting  advice  was  brief:  "Farewell,  John,  you  know 
your  duty,  and  mind  what  Mr.  Forbes  said  to  you." 

I  arrived  at  the  camp  before  nightfall,  somewhat  exhausted  b^ 
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the  haste  1  had  made  during  the  latter  wSlt  of  the  way.  I  sought 
tliG  company  to  which  my  companlnns  belonged,  and  entered  it  as  a 
Toluitteer.  My  friends  had  not  taken  part  in  the  engagement,  but 
were  full  of  enthusiiBin  in  consequence  of  the  eTenta  of  the  day. 

One  rery  dark  night  we  were  called  out,  and  formed  with  the 
ntmost  stillness.  With  the  object  of  the  morement  we  were  not 
acquainted.  Hence  our  fancy  had  free  scope  during  the  half-hour 
we  were  drawn  up,  and  commanded,  in  a  whiaper,  to  remain  per- 
fectly silent.  We  supposed,  of  course,  that  an  attack  was  either 
expected  or  designed.  Not  a  few  of  ui,  notwithstanding  our  lore 
of  country,  I  suspect  were  led  to  compare  a  good  bed  at  home  vitli 
the  prospect  of  a  bloody  one  on  the  night  plain. 

I  hare  nerer  been  oppreaaed  with  a  sense 'of  fear '■  Indeed,  I 
may  say,  I  have  ever  borne  the  character  of  a  brare  man  ;  bnt  I 
frankly  confess,  that  I  heartily  wiahed  for  daylight,  that  I  might 
see  where  I  was  going;  and  I  believe  it  la  true  AniTersally,  that 
men  will  fight  better  in  the  daylight  than  by  night,  although  the 
amoke  be  so  dense  as  to  hide  all  objects  from  view  as  effectually  at 
if  it  were  night  There  is  something  about  night  that  I  do  not 
nndersland. 

But  to  my  story.  After  standing  about  half  an  hour,  onr  mnsketa 
were  taken  from  ns,  and  spades,  pickaxes,  Ac,,  distributed.  We 
tlien  breathed  more  freely,  and  the  injunction  to  entire  silence  wa« 
not  so  perfectly  obeyed  as  before.  We  were  then  marched  to 
what  was  called  the  Neck,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fort. 
This  point  was  fully  within  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns,  hence  s 
dark  night  nae  naturally  chosen  for  the  work,  and  the  strictest 
silence  enjoined.  Arrived  on  the  grouffd,  we  found  an  abtmdaDC* 
of  dry  cedar  rails,  and  with  these  we  proceeded  to  build  huge  firee 
to  supply  the  lack  of  daylight.  Whether  this  originated  with  the 
soldiers  or  officers  I  know  not ;  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  forbidden 
by  tlic  latter.  When  they  were  well  on  fire,  and  all  around  us  was 
illuminated,  we  began  to  break  ground.  But  we  were  very  nncere* 
moniously  interrupted  by  &  thundering  volley  of  cannon  balls  from 
the  enemy.  Ithad  not  occurredto  our  sapient  officers  that  the  sama 
light  that  was  serviceable  to  us,  would  be  so  to  the  enemy's  artU* 
Icry.  But  so  it  was.  Orderswere  then  given  to  put  ontthe  fires.  It 
was  done  with  great  promptness  -,  a  cannon  ball  now  and  then  aid- 
ing lis  in  scattering  the  rails. 

I  liavc  in  my  latter  days  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  stimnlanta 
of  intlustry,  but  I  give  it  as  the  result  of  my  ohservatibn,  that  no- 
thing is  equal  to  a  cannon  ball  for  this.  Men  will  work  when  cui- 
non  balls  arc  whizzing  around  them  in  a  way  difficult  to  describe* 
The  rails  on  this  occasion  flew  as  if  the  power  of  gravitation  were 
for  the  ocaasiun,  totally  suspended. 

I  reeolkct  another  occasion  when  the  same  slimiJtis  woritcd  »d* 
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mirably.  It  was  at  the  Vittle  of  White  FlaiDi.  We  were  in  a 
trench,  and  about  ten  rods  in  advance  was  a  stone  wall.  When  it 
appeared  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  advance  to  storm  our  lines, 
( a  brisk  fire  of  cannon  balls  being  sent  to  clear  the  way,)  a  party 
were  sent  out  to  throw  dawn  tlie  wall,  that  it  might  not  prove  s 
flhelier  to  the  advanciog  foe.  I  never  saw  stonee  handled  as  those 
vere.  I  am  clear  in  the  opinion  that  cannon  balla  are  the  greatest 
possible  stimulants  to  industry.    But  I  forget  my  ntrrative. 

When  the  lights  were  extinguished,  wc  were  drawn  off  behind  a 
■mall  descent,  where,  by  lying  down,  we  were  out  of  reach  of  the 
enemy's  balls.  We  had  just  begun  to  realize  that  the  whistling  of 
balls  was  not  so  deaimctive,  after  all,  and  to  make  ourselves  merry 
at  the  enemy's  waste  of  ammunition,  when  a  cross  fire  that  swept  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  was  opened  upon  us.  The  first  shot  took  effect, 
and  killed  four  men  in  my  vicinity.  Orders  were  given  to  retreat, 
and  the  ground  was  soon  cleared,  without  further  loss.  We  gained 
the. camp,  and  listened,  with  no  small  degree  of  composure,  to  the 
sound  of  the  enemy's  orlillery.  It  is  surprising,  the  difference  in  the 
sound  of  a  piece  when  you  are,  or  are  not,  within  range.  In  the  one 
case  the  sound  is  pleasant  enough  ;  in  the  other  it  is  by  no  means  the 
most  agreeable  music  in  the  world.  The  British  continued  to 
plough  up  the  said  Neck  until  broad  daylight  showed  them  what 
they  were  about.  In  fact,  it  did  present  the  appearance  of  ploughed 
land.  "My  stars,"  said  honest  Job  Eaton,  "if  it  has  not  cost  the 
King. nigh  on  lew  hundred  dollars  to  plongh  that 'ere  piece;  I'd 
ploughed  it  with  my  oxen  for  five  ." 

We  were  so  much  more  courageous  by  daylight,  that  we  went 
down  to  the  Neck  for  ball,  and  there  were  picked  up  nine  hundred 
and  sixty,  of  various  sizes.  Occasionally  field  pieces  were  dis- 
charged at  us,  but  without  effecL  ' 

During  the  winter  we  lay  on  Dorchester  heights ;  I  cannot  say 
that  I  was  as  comfortable  and  contented  as  I  might  have  been  in 
my  father's  house.  1  was,  however,  indulged  with  frequent  visits 
home,  and  often  received  from  thence  tokens  of  remembrance  and 
regard.  Still  a  barrack  is  not  one's  father's  house,  and  our  troops 
were  becoming  more  of  soldiers  and  less  of  citizens.  The  dis- 
tinction between  mine  and  thine  became  less  distinctly  marked,  and 
a  growing  looseness  of  morals  in  other  respects  led  me  to  look 
with  less  enthusiasm  on  a  soldier's  life. 

Still  our  company  was  in  the  main  correct  in  their  deportment, 
the  instructions  of  Mr.  Forbes  having  sunk  deep  into  our  hearts. 
Once  or  twice  the  old  man  paid  us  a  visit,  to  the  no  small  joy  of 
oar  hearts  and  increase  of  his  influence.  Oh,  couhl  I  see  such  mio- 
taters  now,  I  would  be  content  that  their  salaries  be  raised  by  law ; 
yea,  that  they  should  liberally  have  tithes  of  all.  The  fact  is,  (|ie 
<U  faahi^Dcd  ministers  of  those  days  did  more  to  make  patriotic, 
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induitriona,  fragal  and  honest  men  than  all  other  tUnga  pnt  to- 
gether. And  1  will  here  tay,  (hat  it  doea  not  become  a  democrat  to 
ridicule  and  nbvae  ihem  :  for  they  were  the  firat  supporters  of  the 
democratic  principle.  The  puritans  were  the  first  and  fast  friends 
of  the  people. 

A  notable  personage  in  our  company  was  "  Sergeant  John,"  a  full- 
blooded  Indian.  He  had  served  as  a  private  among  the  "  eighl- 
months  meni"  but  refused  to  enlist  again  till  the  title  of  sergeant 
was  promised  him.  His  rank  was  merely  nominal.  He  received 
the  title  at  roH-call,  and  was  contenL  He  was  regular  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  a  soldier;  but  held  no  commvnion  with  • 
MMil  in  the  corapanjr.  In  summer  he  never  slept  in  the  tent  with 
hie  meui  bnt  in  the  open  air ;  and  in  winter  he  chose  a  retired 
Ihoagh  cold  comer  of  the  barrack.  The  tenor  of  his  thoughts  n^ 
Iher  1  nor  any  body  else  could  ever  learn. 

On  two  oeceasions  I  owed  my  life  to  Sergeant  John.  At  tha 
battle  of  Long  Island,  sa  we  were  retreating  towards  the  famoos 
Hill  Dam,  I  received  a  shot  in  my  foot  that  put  an  end  to  my  pro- 
gress. My  fellow-townsmen  passed  me  by,  but  Sergeant  John 
pla  ed  me  on  his  shoulder,  and  nuncecded  in  crossing  the  d»m  be- 
fore the  heat  of  tlie  burning  mill  became  so  intense  ss  to  cut  off 
fiirtber  passage.  The  mill  had  been  fired  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  crossing. 

I  was  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  for  some  time,  and  joined  my 
company  just  before  New  York  was  given  up.  After  my  recovery 
I  conld  get  no  nearer  Sergeant  John  than  before.  He  continued 
to  live  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  originality. 

When  we  lay  at  White  Plains,  Sergeant  John  and  myself,  with 
about  twenty  others,  were  stationed  as  a  guard  in  a  clearing,  about 
Ibree-fourlks  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  lines.  So  far  as  I  could 
judge,  we  were  placed  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  shot 
or  captured  by  the  first  stray  parly  of  British  that  might  come  that 
way.  The  woods  were  so  thick  on  every  aide  that  we  could  see 
noting  unless  within  the  limits  of  the  clearing.  The  whole  British 
army  might  have  passed  us  without  our  knowledge. 

It  was  our  fortune  to  be  captured  by  a  party  of  light-horae,  jntt 
after  sunset.  We  were  entirely  surrounded  before  we  knew  it— 
which  I  looked  upon  as  fortunate,  since  it  saved  a  few  lives — our 
own  included — whose  loss  would  in  no  way  have  affected  the  foft- 
tunes  of  the  war.  The  capture  was  not  indeed  a  very  glorious  one, 
nor  was  my  curiosity  to  examine  the  enemy's  camp,  and  their  ac> 
comoiodatione  for  prisoners,  very  great.  Still,  small  as  it  was,  it 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  gratified. 

As  ve  were  marched  ofTI  had  instinctively  placed  myself  by  the 
side  of  Sergeant  John,  who  look  hie  capture  very  composedly,  as 
ihongh  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  which  eamp  he  directed 
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hia  Rteps.  He  aoon  laanaged  to  attract  my  attention,  and  enjoioed 
silence  by  a  gesture  that  escaped  the  obaervation  of  our  captors. 
Ab  it  began  te  grow  dark  we  passed  along  the  ridge  of  a  steep  bank 
or  ledge.  On  the  very  brink  a  thick  growth  of  cedar  bushes  con- 
cealed iu  depth,  or  rather  iu  height,  from  view.  Here  John  leap- 
ed OTer  the  bushes  down  the  bank,  bidding  me  to  follow  him,  which 
I  instinctirely  did,  and  found  myself  about  thirty  feet  nearer  the 
centre  of  gravity  than  my  captors.  It  was  emphatically  a  leap  in 
the  dsrk.  As  I  gathered  myself  np  I  saw  my  companion  standii^ 
vith  B  drawn  knife  in  his  hand.  A  few  shots  were  fired  from  above ; 
bat  the  darkness  concealed  us  from  view :  and  presently  Iwo  who 
bad  dismounted  sprang  down  the  ledge  in  pursuit — but  both  re> 
ceired  the  Indian's  knife  before  they  could  regain  their  feet  We 
next  heard  a  number  set  off  at  full  speed)  and  concluded  their  dor 
sign  was  to  reach  us  by  some  other  point  of  descent.  My  com- 
panion seized  my  arm,  and  we  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  coming 
horsemen.  A  few  paces  brought  us  to  a  stream  of  water,  its  banlts 
elosely  lined  with  trees.  John  plunged  into  the  water,  and  crawl- 
ed beneath  the  projecting  roots  of  a  tree.  This  was  a  way  of  con- 
cealment not  at  all  congenial  to  my  habits ;  but  cold  water  is 
preferable  to  cold  lead,  so  I  was  fsin  to  plunge  in.  I  was  soon  iu 
the  arms  of  John,  who  counteracted  the  tendency  of  my  body  to 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  gave  me  a  breathing  hole  amid  the  roots  of 
the  tree. 

It  was  altogether  an  uncomfortable  place ;  but  then  it  was  the 
best  qnarten  we  could  geC  We  soon  heard  horsemen  approaching, 
—whereat  the  water  felt  decidedly  warmer.  They  passed  us,  but  did 
not  return,  as  Sergeant  John  seemed  to  expect.  I  say  seemed,  for 
not  a  word  did  he  speak  during  the  whole  of  that  night,  which  was 
the  longest  one  known,  according  at  least  to  my  experience,  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  Not  till  just  before  day-break  did  we  leare 
our  bath.  I  sometimes  suspected  that  John  was  asleep,  but  found 
that  all , attempts  to  extricate  myself  were  vain.  When  we  did 
emerge,  I  was  unable  to  walk,  John  placed  me  on  his  shoulders, 
and  we  reached  the  American  camp  in  safety.  A  fever  was  the 
consequence,  but  then  it  wasbetter  to  have  a  fever  among  one's  friends 
than  in  a  prison-ship. 

Another  exploit  of  Sergeant  John,  one  that  caused  him  to  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ensign  by  vote  of  the  company,  though  he 
still  retained  the  rank  of  Sergeant  on  the  roll,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
late. While  the  two  armies  lay  at  White  Plains,  our  soldiers  used 
to  pass,  by  a  circuitous  route,  beyond  the  enemy's  line,  for  what 
purpose  I  hardly  remember.  It  was,  however  considered  as  a  sort 
of  exploit ;  and  hence  became  a  rather  frequent  practice.  On  one 
ocrnsion  n  party,  of  which  Sergeant  John  was  one,  pasacil  the  night 
in  the  rear  of  (he  enemy,  at  the  house  ofa  Dutchman,  who  professeil 
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great  attachment  to  the  American  eatise.    They  tonk  the  precaii> 
tioti  to  keep  him  irilhin  doors  during  the  night,  but  in  the  moroin;, 
so  firm  waa  their  conviction  of  his  honeity,  they  permitted  him  to 
go  for  his  cows ;  when  the  old  scoundrel  hastened  directly  to  the  « 
British  camp  and  gave  information. 

A  party  uf  Hessians  were  sent  to  capture  our  soldiers.  The  offi- 
cer in  command,  from  his  chamber  window,  happened  to  see  them 
descending  a  hill  at  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the  houle,  and  im- 
mediately ran  down  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  Ihe  men,  who 
lodged  in  the  harn.  When  he  came  to  the  back  door,  through  a 
crevice,  he  saw  a  stout  Hessian,  who  must  have  approached  in  ad- 
vance of  his  comrades,  standing  ready  to  cut  off  his  retreat  and  dis< 
charge  hie  piece  as  soon  as  the  door  should  be  opened.  The  officer 
bad  preeence  of  mind  enough  to  run  to  the  window  and  call  to  his 
men  to  make  their  escape,  ''^his,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  do  with  no  superfluous  delay,  wiUi  the  exception  of  Ser- 
geant John,  who,  catching  sight  of  the  stout  Hessian  trooper  by  the 
door,  and  deeming  it  his  duty  to  deliver  his  brother  officer,  stole 
coolly  up  and  made  no  bones  of  shooting  the  villain — that  is,  the 
Hessian — through  the  head ;  and  they  then  succeeded,  though  not 
without  some  difficulty,  in  making  their  escape  before  the  rest  of 
the  troop  arrived. 


ADDRESS  TO   "ANTHONY'S   NOSE." 

AD  bail,  primeval  Patriarch  of  Noses ! 
Thou  whom  no  time,  no  season  e'er  disposes 
To  hide  thy  lofty,  solitary  beak. 
Or  shelter  from  the  weather's  change  to  seek, 
Prom  broiling  sun,  or  sharply  biting  frost, 

From  drenching  ndn,  or  wildly  whistling  wind, 
By  which  ofttlmes  old  Mana-hattan's*  tost 

About  that  bed  on  which  he  lies  reclined, 

•tiaaa-hatla)],  sarsCbnlmer,  vaa  the  originnl  nuns  of  Um  HndMariin 
roU   ▼.   NO.    ZIV  — FKBROtRT,  1839.  o 
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Or  bom  Heaven's  fire,  which,  through  the  Koddiog  nek* 
The  ugnsl  of  the  conting  thunder's  crack, 
UghU  up  the  dark  kbyss  o'er  which,  sublime, 
Thou  art  enthroned— twin- brother  of  old  Time  I 

Thou  art  not  like  that  fearful  nose  which  cajt 

Btreiburg  into  convuleions  hj  its  blast, 

"WlioBe  shape,  dimensions,  rolume,  substauee,  noae 

Could  well  deUrmine,  or  e'er  took'd  upon — 

Najr,  whose  existence  was  a  source  of  strife   .. 

To  a  bandj-legged  drummer  and  his  wife.* 

Of  Ihee  a  doubt  no  caviller  can  hint, 

For  lo  I  there  stands  thy  deathless  monument 

Ages  have  rolled  away  like  so  much  smoke. 

And  generations  vanished  to  repose. 
But  thou  art  still  the  same  ns  when  first  broke 

Prom  chaos  forth  thy  bold,  colossal  Nose  1 

Some  say  thou  art  a  thing  of  senseless  stone* 
To  which  both  life  and  feeling  are  unknown, 
But  this  I  ne'er  shall  credit,  for  I  have  seen. 
When  the  mist  curled  above  thy  brow  aerene, 
The  drops  catarrhal  down  each  other  chase 
Through  the  deep  fnirowa  on  that  rugged  foee^ 
Indubitably  proving,  as  they  rolled. 
That  thou  wert  suffering  from  a  horrid  coU— 
And  I  reroember  when  the  tempest  spread 

His  wings  abroad,  and  lashed  these  iron  shores, 
I've  heard  thee  sneeze  / — when  starting  from  his  bod. 

The  sailor  cried — "  Lord !  how  the  thunder  roan  I** 

How  many  a  strange  and  passing  wondrous  sight 
Hast  ihon  not  witnessed,  old  Pre-Adamite  I 
Gianlat  have  gorged  where  pigmies  now  carouse. 
And  mammoths  grazed  where  silly  sheep  now  browse; 
The  huge  leviathan  and  heavy  whale 
Floating  where  listless  flaps  that  idle  sail ; 
The  red  man  roaming  proud  the  forest  through. 
In  awe  of  none  save  the  dread  Mamitou, 

■  FasMi— MMotiliii  iilihiifcil  mm, ■> aa aiUaM from  tluit  fiunooa  andiM, 
Sbiriunbargiiu,  in  Tristnun  Shandv. 
fTkaawMefUMbDaUaeutfainthoMd^B."    AMrir,  «1^.  7,  v.  4. 
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Acknowledging  beloT  nor  lord  nor  Iav 

Save  his  own  will — mneter  of  all  be  aaw* 

Till  Hndson  planted,  centarieB  ago, 

Hie  white  foot  here,  the  c&use  of  all  hii  wm  f 

Then  disappeared  the  red  man's  Btatel3r  form, 

lake  the  majestic  pine  before  the  sweeping  atDrm. 

Tell  me,  thon  gnomon  on  fair  Nature's  fece, 

Retain'st  thon  stUl  of  ancient  times  the  smell. 
When  Kiefl,  Van  Twiller,  and  the  goodly  raee 
or  Dutchmen  smok'd,  as  if  bound  by  a  spell 
Of  dead  monotony,  their  lires  away. 
And  passed,  dream-like,  beneath  Uie  Saxon's  away  T 
It  was  to  thee  an  epoch,  for  'twas  then 
Thon  first  receiv'dst  thy  christian  prtxaomen,^ 
After  a  nun*  who  knowing,  in  this  soil. 
That  modest  merit 's  very  apt  to  spoil. 
Wisely,  like  some  we  know  in  modem  iiye, 
Blew  his  own  trump  and  sounded  his  own  praiae. 

Monarch  of  noses !  the  Almighty  hand 

Ne'er  fashioned  thee  for  a  colonial  slave,— 
So  when  the  master  spirits  of  the  land 
To  the  Republic  independence  gare. 
And  wheu  wild  echo  joyously  gave  tongue 
To  the  glad  news  with  which  the  country  rung, 
Thon  roua' jst  the  noble  eagle  who  had  slept 
'Till  then  within  Ay  shade,  and  swifl.he  swept 
Thro'  the  high  heavens,  and  down  the  bright  alara  bors. 
To  deck  the  Flag  of  Freedom  evermore. 

Yet,  if  to  thee  the  privilege  was  given, 
The  hour  to  witness  when  a  nation  sprung 
Into  existence,  and  indignant  flung 
To  earth  the  chains  which  had  too  long  confined 
The  noblest  energies  of  her  young  mind. 

Thou  witness'dst  too  the  gloom  which  spread  o'er  heaves. 


'"itini*b.kiiown,th£n,th«lhenD«iBfAattoiijf,thetranip««r,w«i(rf««ry 
l««y  MU,  stratung  boldly  from  his  countenwiM  Uke  a  mounlun  of  Oolcooda 
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When  TreBson,  spawned  by  aTftriee  and  fraud, 
FouleBt  of  crimes  1  crept  coveringly  abrond— 
WheD  Arnoi.i>  trench' rously,  for  filthy  gold^ 
To  foreign  foes  hit  trust  and  honor  sold, 
And  raised  his  in  grate,  parricidal  hand 
To  deal  the  death  blow  to  hii  native  land 

Turn  we  from  these  sad  scenes  to  contemplate 

The  wonder  which  upon  thee  must  have  broke) 

When  science  from  her  lethargy  awoke. 
Her  empire  over  the  earth  to  vindicate, — 
And  FnLTON,  with  her  inspiration  fraught, 

Did  nature's  hidden  mysteries  unroll. 
And  to  the  wondering  world  (he  lesson  taugh^ 

The  winds  to  rule,  the  torrent  to  control. 
Say,  when  his  giant  ofi'apring  first  appeared. 

Stemming  the  tide  despite  the  opposing  gale. 
And  o'er  the  waves  triumphantly  careered 

Along  its  course,  without  or  oar,  or  sail,   , 
Didst  thou  then  deem  some  monster  of  the  deep. 

Which  in  thy  infancy  was  want  to  creep 
Along  these  shores,  had  left  old  ocean's  cares 
Again  to  stalk  over  Mana-battan's  waves  T 

Sublime  proboscis  1  like  the  ftmons  '*  tower 
Of  Lebanon,  which  towards  Damascus  looks,** 
As  we  are  told  of  in  the  Book  ofBooks, 

Thou  art  of  wondrous  beauty,  strength  and  power. 

What  varied  visions  'round  me  hast  than  raised. 

As  on  thy  splendid  profile  I  have  gazed, 

Making  departed  days  "  as  in  a  glass 

Darkly"  before  my  eyes  again  to  pass. 

And  once  more  peopling  with  the  silent  dead, 

These  classic  scenes  o'er  which,  in  dreams,  I  tread. 

Would  it  had  fallen  to  abler  hand  to  trace 

Thine  annals,  relic  of  a  mightier  race  1 

For,  like  the  unfledged  bird  which  strives  to  spring 

To  Heaven,  and  backward  falls  with  wearied  wing. 

My  fancy  sinks  thy  curve  sublime  before. 

And  baffled,  downward  droops  when  proudly  it  should  soar. 

£.  B.  O. 
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ORIGINAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MELODY. 
"YANKEE  DOODLE." 

BT    PORBON    JUNIOIt. 
ing  ducovery  of  out  IchimiI  correspondent,  os  ditcloaed  in  the  SMa-a- 


ingcoiiimiuiicaliiia,wIU equally  deligtu  tlw  poiiiol and  luipriM  Uie  Kholor.  Wo 
ue  pleosed  to  see  lUerory  ical  directed  to  such  importaot  and  lUcHil  reaearchcsi 
tnd  tliQ  nunc  of  our  erudite  Dtid  ingenioui  friend  will,  no  doubt,  be  added  to  tho 
iUuBtiioua  coudoguo  which  contains  the  nunra  of  Aimias  t^  Viierto,  Witttam 
Unrj  Jnlatul,  uid  Oeergi  Ptaimanaattuir.] 


IIHKHE   DOULE, 
TVtti  Otilid  SUUa  abgasiiie  tnd  Dtmeeratie  RtDiOB: 

The  experience  of  every  year  more  fully  clisclosea  the  wonder- 
fnl  treasures  of  Grecian  literature,  and  the  comparatire  poverty  of 
modern  geuiiu.  Originality  has  long  been  extinct ;  the  most  cele- 
brated literary  productions  of  the  present  day  consist  of  the  nis- 
dom  and  wit  of  antiquity,  bedecked  in  the  tinsel  of  modern  lan- 
^oages.  This  age  produces  nothing  which  a  little  research  may 
not  fiind,  already  much  better  expressed  in  the  golden  pages  of' 
clusic  lore: 

"  Hil  no*um,  nil  quod  noB  t^nd  audlna,  sufficial." 

It  VBB  remarked  by  Doilean,  with  equal  wit  and  truth,  that  the 
ancients  must,  indeed,  once  have  been  moderns,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  equally  certain  that  the  moderns  will  ever  ba  ancients. 

All  the  writers  in  the  modern  tongues  appears  to  have  done  little 
else  than  remodel  the  thonghts  of  a  former  age,  and  ihey  not  un- 
frequently  palm  off,  as  original,  that  which  is  directly  translated 
from  the  more  rare  productions  of  antiquity.  Lauiler  professed  to 
have  discovered  the  original  Latin  poem  from  which  Milton  trans- 
lated  his  "  Paradise  Lost."  It  is  little  to  the  purpose  to  reply,  that 
Lander  was  an  impostor ;  ihe  moderns  are  not  candid  judges  in  the 
premises',  and  a  generation  who  have  regarded  with  distraint  the  anti- 
qnarian  labors  of  a  McPherson  and  CJiatterton  may,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
look  with  incredulity  on  the  discovery  ^bout  to  be  disclosed  in  this 
CO mmnni cation.  So  late  as  1794,  Joseph  Telia  could  not  convince 
his  invidious  contemporaries  of  the  genuineness  of  his  copy  of  the 
seventeen  lost  books  of  Livy,  (though  he  actually  published  one 
book,  consisting,  to  be  sure,  of  but  two  pages,  and  those  had  iin- 
loekiljr  beaa  stolen  by  Florusi)— and  not  only  waa  his  ancient  Arabic 
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Hietory  of  Sicily  anppreBsed,  bnt  he  was  imprisoned,  u  an  impos- 
tor, for  attempting  to  publish  it ! 

That  Shakspeare  borrowed  as  larjrely  as  Milton,  there  can  be  ao 
reasonable  doubt ;  and  notwithstanding  the  pretence  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  Greek,  yet  I  shrewdly  inspect  that  if  the  lost  plays  of 
Euripides  and  Aristophanes  should  ever  come  to  light,  the  originals 
of  his  best  productions  would  be  found  among  them. 

When  I  consider  these  monstrous  frauds,  I  am  scarcely  less  skepU- 
<al  with  regard  to  modern  erudition,  than  mts  Father  Hardouin 
vith  regard  to  the  ancients.  He  showed,  with  immense  erudition, 
that  except  the  Bible  and  Homer,  Herodotus,  Pleutus,  Fliny  tfae 
Elder,  with  fragments  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  all  the  pre- 
tended remains  of  antiquity  are  forgeries. 

Inmatteraof  science,  the  moderns  are  bnt  reyiring  the  learning 
of  the  ancients ;  as  I  propose  on  some  future  occasion  more  fully  to 
demonstrate.  I  shall,  at  present,  adduce  but  one  example.  Phren 
ology  is  among  the  most  recent  of  the  pretended  discoTeries  of 
modern  Umes.  It  is  tfae  genera]  belief  that  the  foundations  of  Uiis 
science  were  firat  laid  by  Dr.  Gall.  Now,  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  Phrenology  is  the  conexion  between  the  passion  of  love  and 
the  occipital  portion  of  the  head.  The  discovery  «f  this  connex- 
ion is  claimed  for  Dr.  Gall ;  and  no  position  in  the  philosophy  of 
Phrenology  is  more  strikingly  true,  or  confirmed  by  more  extensive 
observation.  Il  will  occasion  a  surprise,  by  no  means  agreeable, 
among  the  admirers  of  the  learned  German,  when  I  announce  that 
thia  interes^ng  and  cardinal  truth  in  the  science  he  founded  vxu 
totU  known  to  i\e  ancients,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  era  of  Apol- 
loniui  of  Rhodes.  The  passage  which  proves  this,  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  Argonautics,  and  describes  the  effecta  of  Medea's  falling 
violently  in  iove  with  Jason. 

"  Anf»  iW  •^aaifnw  (XlK  J»-  oimBi  i'uu. 
"  Tn^'  tiwn  tf^x""  ''"  Xf^t  *^'  ''  V" 
"  lure,  M.  jc(^ii(  wrg  «nr»  ««.  nxfh 
"  E*9'  aXij^iKirani.  i»m  iix"i  "*"''  ■"« 
"AxtfiTsi  TpsriSviBinHmiiiliarir'Eftirj!."' 

Or,  literally,  in  English:  "The  tears  flowed  piteously  frein  her 
eyes;  and  within,  incessant  distress,  flushing  her  face,  tormented 
her  tender  nerves,  and  her  neck,  deep  within,  where  it  joiiw  the 
back  part  of  the  head— in  which  place  the  keenest  pain  is  always 
felt,  when  invincible  Love  inflicts  his  pangs." 

But  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense,  I  shall  announce,  without 
further  preface,  the  immediate  object  of  this  communication,  which 
is,  to  inform  the  world  that  I  have  discovered  the  Greek  original 
of  our  celebrated  national  ballad  "  Yankee  DoonLE ! "    la  com- 

.jHpffll,  yil^,  A>g«MnL    Lai.IILvT.m  «  -n-i  Ed.  Bnnwk,  A/fuuor.  179*  Sw. 
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mon  with  the  rest  of  the  learned  world,  you  will  donbtles*  be  curious 
to  lesrn  the  history  of  this  truly  fortunate  discorery.  I  had  always 
been  of  the  opiniou  that  this  sublime  poero, — sublime  when  pro- 
perif  understood,  but  puerile  in  the  extreme  as  usually  recited,— 
was  not  the  proddctioo  of  a  modern  age.  Its  Doric  simplicity  and 
Laconic  brerity,  its  Atlic  wit  and  Ionian  sweetness,  all  seemed  to 
indicate  that  it  emanated  from  a  mind  not  debased  by  the  effeminatA 
•MOclations  of  modern  times.  The  conjecture  has  proTcd  to  be 
GomcL  Yankee  Doodle  is  of  classic  origin.  It  was  channted  by 
the  tuneful  sons  and  daughters  of  Miletus,  certainly  inthe  days  of 
Herodotus,  and^erhap»in  those  of  Homer. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  precious  relic  to  Athensna,  that  learned 
Encyclopttdist,  who  has  transmitted  to  us  so  many  other  treasures 
of  useful  knowledge. 

It  has  been  raid  of  the  Institutes  of  Justiniam,  that  if  all  other 
Latin  authors  should  become  extinct,  the  classic  language  of  Rome 
might  be  rerired  from  that  model  of  elegant  composition.  It  may 
be  said,  with  almost  equal  truth,  that  a  complete  knowledge  of 
Grecian  literature,  philosophy,  and  art,  might  be  derived  from 
the  AtnniMfofia'reu  of  Athennus,  were  it  not' for  the  frequent  and 
melancholy  lactma  which  have  been  made  in  this  wonderful  work 
by  the  envious  tooth  of  time; 

The  original  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  ( or  "  lankhe  Doule,"  as  I 
shall  show  it  ought  to  be  written, )  ii  contained  in  the  fifteenth 
Tolnme  of  8<;hweighBeuser's  splendid  edition  of  Athennns,  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Strasburgh,  in  1807,  pp.  1003,  et  leq. 
You  will  be  gratified  to  learn  how  closely  our  popular  American  ver- 
uon  adheres  to  the  original,  following  even  the  evident  false  read- 
ings of  some  editions.  I  say  ^mertcan  version,  for  I  shall  con* 
cloaiTely  show.  In  the  course  of  diese  remarks,  that  this  relic  haa 
come  down  to  os  through  some  other  channel  than  the  literature 
of  Bagland. 

But  to  postpone  your  curiosity  no  longer,  I  transcribe  the  original 

at  once,  according  to  the  text  as  adopted  by  Schweighaeuser;  from 

wboee  judgment,  however,  in  one  or  two  particulars  regarding  this 

poem,  I  shall  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  be  obliged  to  dieiient. 

'H  TOY  AOTAOY  '2AH. 

E(c  mBfiTVi  aXovEi^, 
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How  &eeantely  the  rery  spirit  and  l&ngmge  of  the  origbwl  hare 
becD  preBer*ed  in  the  Ternacnlar  melodjr,  will  appear  to  the  learned, 
by  a  critical  comparison  of  the  above  with  the  following  most  cor- 
rect and  authentic  text  of  the  ode,  as  sung  at  the  present  day : 

YANEKE  DOODl^. 

"  Father  an'  I  went  down  to  camp^ 

Along  with  Captain  Ooodingt 
And  there  we  see  the  gsls  and  boysi 
As  thick  as  hasty  pudding; 

Corn-Btalki  twist  your  hair, 
Cart  wheels  surround  yei 
Old  Dragon  car'e  you  off, 
Mortar-pestle  pound  ye  I 

Yankee  Doodle,  be  a  man  I 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy, 
Yankee  Doodle,  kiss  the  gals> 
Sweet  BB  'lasBes  candy," 
The  only  word  not  properly  found  in  the  original  ib  "  Ooodittff," 
.  in  the  second  line;  an  evident  gloss  which  has  crept  into  Uie  text, 
or  is  introduced,  ex  necessitate,  to  rhyme  with  "pudding,"  a  word 
of  which  may  be  said,  almost  as  of  ^e  name  of  the  town  in  Hor- 
ace, "  guod  nan  est  dicere  versu."    I  think  the  words  "Old  Dra- 
gon," are  substituted  for  some  expression  more  pointed  and  direct 
in  a  more  ancient  copy;  a  change  probably  introduced  by  our  fore> 
fathers,  who  were  great  admirers  of  this  ode,  but  had  a  peculiar 
arersion  to  the  direct  use  of  the  word  which  is  most  naturally  ang- 
gested  by  Zancvaf.  The  last  two  lines  of  the  antistrophe  are  surrep- 
titious ;  they  hear  intrinsic  marks  of  a  later  origin  than  the  former 
partsof  the  poem,  and  as  they  are  not  contained  in  the  original,  lit- 
tle doubt  can  be  entertained  that  they  are  the  production  of  some 
scholiast  who  attempted  to  supply  the  hiatus  vaide  dejlendus  in 
the  text. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  indnlge  in  those  reflections  which 
are  suggested  by  the  discovery  of  this  venerable  fragment  of  anti- 
quity. I  trust,  however,  that  public  curiosity  will  be  awakened, 
and  will  lead  to  further  developcments  equally  authentic  and  sur- 
prising. No  department  ofliterary  labor  promises  a  richer  reward, 
or  will  more  certainly  secure  tlic  anplause  and  benedictions  of 
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potteritv.  Not  to  apeak  of  my  own  humble  Ubora  In  thia  behalf, 
the  fortnnate  detectors  of  these  obsolete  relics  of  genius  will  take 
place  with  the  diitingutshed  eons  of  erudition  who  brought  to  li^ht 
the  celebrated  tablet, 

" BIL9T 
U.  M. 
PSHI 
S.  M. 
ARK."» 
■nd  with  the  happy  discorerers  of  the  drinking  horn  snd  letters, 

"HABDENVT." 
an  acknowledgment  which  has  consigned  to  immortalilgr  the  namos 

GoifOH  and  GeOROE  STSTENB.t 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  learned,  howerer,  I  take  this  oe- 
casion  to  announce  Uiat  I  have  in  progress,  Knd  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  by  sobscnplion,  a  variorum  edition  of  "Yankee 
Doodle,"  in  one  rnlume,  folio,  with  appropriate  maps  and  plates; 
the  title  page  and  a  speci^nen  of  which  1  subjoin: 

"  BsriXijg*  Xm  rs  AnnfUHi.  BuUidlBChiiquKextuilomiiia.  Teztntned  pn»- 
tUndBDinu  Bditbnea  recognilum,  et  pnccipua  varietsle,  Dec  dod  VV.  DD.  eonjee- 
tnri*  ijistnictuni,  prolegonienii  M  Mcurtiboa,  Tiuii  ■rguQunli,  doaant,  nodaqna 
perpMuiict  od  ksUwiimd,  hiMoriun,  gct^raphiara,  mytbologiun,  anhMolOffiun, 
remque  muticun  ■pecUntibiii,  iUoMrant  Ponoa  Junior,  I^  L.  D.  e(c. 

Procemimn — Hoc  pulcbemni  Cwniais  (ragmcnlam  BcrTiTit  Bediotm,  in  nil 
AUu%.  Onn.  Op.  iditioiM,  in  notulU  ad  finem  torn.  ler.  sdjeUis.  Fiaia  deaideratni 
QnaiBulici  Builio  cuidam  adscripaFrunt,  et  hui  opinioni  BcdnMua  erudilinimns 
•McMit.  Bed  quia  Atatit  Boailiua  iite,  et  quando  Tizarii,  omnitio  lotet.  Baailina 
Maiimoa  coj;nominBl<u,  de  reboa  ecclraiaalicu  auctot  cclcberrimua,  circiter  A.  D. 
CCCXXVI,  in  Cappadocil,  flomit;  ct  poai  bnoc,  Builiua  Sclcuds  Epwcopua, 
A.  D.  CCCCXL ;  led  inter  pnedarn  eorum  icripla  nulla  hujui  corminia  testigia 
axlanL  UalimBaiitidi  Cbio,  Uarodoti  pairi,  adiciibate;  de  quo  Herod.  Lib.  VIH. 
c  133,  leelor  eroditaa  adeai. 

Poeaia  kHum,  iniuimerabilibiu  pent  mendia  acantrientan,  ad  pTiatinam  iciisud) 
mocaTi.  "  T»  AdiXsi  'Yfamt "  Bednrius,  et  peat  banc,  SchweighMuact  claiiaainiQi 
cdtditi  isd  non  aDinadiegrttr*  hominca  docki,  (id  quod  recti  notavit  aucier  quidem 
tni\tiMmma»,Ra6tTtusLiniilk,iUSiuTiPi>ii.ati.Pritl.XXV.)  "Cannenomm 
eaniioni  deitinatuni,  aivo  nasi  *oca,  aivs  fidibua  conjunctii,  caoendum,  Orcaci  uja> 
^pellanl."  Nil  ntoior  quod  Tjrrwhiuiua  BicardiDaweaii  MUeellaneiaCrilicLa  ad- 
jaeil,  "  n  C;i;gXi»  fuisse  carminia  genua,  a  veteribua  Atbeaienaibua  in  oonviviia  can- 
nii  aolilum  i"^  quia  oJi  nomen  generaliaaimuin  n  wx*'"*  indudit.  Itaque  "  H  n« 
AnXn  Qh  "  edidi,  et  plocul  dubio  gle  Baailidci. 

lAHXE  AOYAE. 
'H  TOT  AOTAOT  'tlAH 

Eir  vTofl^ir  ■rta'^o' 


•PkllwiakPnpert. 

t  Sue  Grntkiniin'a  Ma^^ioe. 

t  Vid.  Daw.  AfiaccU.  crO.  p.  H3,  ad.Jla.  Sd.  Sic  Limd.  HDCCCXXTIL 
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(fiiatw  DoJ^  dtflaidH*.) 
ANWOTATIONES. 

Hbm  ode  Mt  dicolw,  diNnphos.  Metnim  eM  lambietim.  Prior  qatiqua  Tenna 
ttt  dimebu ;  alter  quiiqus  dimeUr  uUBlectiu. 

V  T.  1,  9l  Sio  sditorea  omiua  quoa  viderim ;  quod  quidem  mihi  fnri  mm  powe 
lUcUr.  EaimTtffo  qui  Proiodut  Undent  obserrara'ponunt,  Af^^ayot  penultimam 
prodaeem:e.  g. 

Avia  X<>x«r"ii  °>  ""X^  wi^rfiaai.  (Triwd,  1360,  Ed.  Diod.) 

Contra  iiXiurdfur  penoltimun  corripit ;  quoniam  et  in  aorUta  el  in  nilaro,  paiultii>l& 
aampcr  corripitur,  nisi  qua  in  au  puntM,  vel  in  fii,  desinimc    Tamen  peiaaipe  iUa 
pocticageminatio  occairic,  ut  mponu  pro  mpcnr.    Sic  Ham.  IL  XI.  6T6. 
Aj/iia  Stt  irtis*  nnXus^u)'  «Xi9>  iiUo. 

Quae  gmdem  licentia  bic  locum  haben  non  poMit;  dud  i^iririfyir  pro  iiXu^cr 
acribere  non  Ueentia  eat  poeliiia,  led  alU  niminim  lingua  Mt  loquL  Scribeni  eqp> 
DM  dnbitem, 

quod  quiden  Fnwodic  raiionem  oirabiliter  Mrrat,  et  ad  vgniaaili  inteipreUliDoU 
Ordincm  el  verba,  magis  consentaiaeuiD  est. 

V.  4.    Qt  'fX^',  «•  r,  X. 

Kpifim,  fiuioa  craaaior,  mica,  Anglict — "  "Rum  Pdddino,"  Vid.  nota*,  ad  6a. 
patril  lin^  einrataa.  Q|ius^.  auemodmodum  ttfattfa  penultimom  produtti, 
Tid.  lup.  in  TT.  1. 2.  Aub  in  nu  purum,  lel  piu,  purtiM  iwpKrumw  d«»iiient,  gk 
(Nnn!a(ni  ftllor,)  pemiltimani  iMam,  et  in  aoriata  et  in  futnro  producunt, — ex.  gratia. 
tiinifJtr  n  ittwifata  'Apytin  Itf.  Burq).  FJuuuu,  1403.  et  vid.  quae  vir  clar.  Sam: 
Ctaik  in  Horn.  II.  Lib.  I.  v.  67,  uinotavit. 

V.  6.  Sim,  (.  r.  X.  Alii,  ILXopynf  ^i^^ac  ^iXtur ;  Bed  inepte,  qaod  quidem  inter- 
pntatio  aotiqua  Angliea  planfi  demomliet.  "  Corn-Mail*  twist  your  hair,"  etc  Ham 
n-niTUi^yot — (Lot.  " C^CMJA,"  Aog. " Uotk") TEtineretur,  reddendum caaet  lingoi 
American^,  "  Com  Stork*;" — qood  perinde  est ;  nun  ciconianim  nullum  est  ^eniu 
quod  -' trttunHti"  vel  "farraai,"  voeatur.  6pix«f  quoqus  sapcrvacaoeum  OMet, 
qood  Tel. eod.  omn.reperitur,  dm— ScnuliomlndieuniilinqulTeniacli — "Cobh." 

V.  6.  Tp»^i  a^mfiit  ttf^;  t.  r.  X.  AnsUoi— " Cnrt-wbeela  surround  you!" 
HSo  quidm  aeniantit  nihil  unquam  fuit  ad  commoTendos  affectus,  neque  escogita- 
tum  exquiaiiius  neque  eleganlius  dictum! 

V  V.  8,  9.  'iMfx'  *«*<  <alfMi> !  «e.  Oi  ii  iroXsm  94hh  mi  •«  n  fnfa,  St/^S-itt  n 
i/^ftnrtxu,  (■  r.  X.  Eustathius  in  loc  Qixn  plura  Telidl,  BftstatA:  in  Him.  Lit 
XVI.  V.  375,  adsMiL" 

Having  giren,  Tor  the  benefit  ot  the  learned,  this  spccinieD  of  my 
meAod  of  annouiion  in  the  fonhcoming  edition,  I  sliall  prooeed 
briefly  to  iiaggest  some  or  the  curious  snd  valuable  lUustntions, 
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both  of  national  history  and  liter&ture,  which  nuty  bo  derired  from 
this  recovered  relic  of  a  former  &ge. 

Yankke  Doodle,  the  popul&r  name  of  our  national  medody,  ha* 
exercised  the  critical  ingenuity  of  the  most  eminent  scholara  and 
lexicographers.  Some  have  had  the  folly  to  regard  it  as  wholly 
insenaate  and  ridiculous ;  others  have  aupposed  it  to  be  the  echo  or 
imitttion  of  aome  bird  or  animal,  known  to  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  this  continent,  but  now  extinct.  Snch  imitations  are  sometimes 
embodied  in  the  Greek  plays,  as  in  the  celebrated  chorus  of  fro/ft 
ia  Aristophanes — 

(Ariuoph,  aui.  3m-W  Ed.  Dind.) 
which  so  nnch  annoyed  Dionytius  in  his  passage  orer  the  Styx. 

Others,  with  that  rererence  for  antiquity  which  characterizes  the 
tme  scholar,  have  sought  for  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  words 
in  (he  Saxon  and  German  languages,  and  some  haTe  supposed  them 
to  be  of  Indian  origin.  Heckewelder,  and  after  him  the  trnly 
learned  Dr.  Webster,  consider  "Yankee"  aa  an  Indian  comqH 
tion  of  "  English."  This  and  other  theories  equally  fancifol  will 
be  fully  discussed  in  the  excurstmes  to  the  forthcoming  edition. 
Happily,  all  doubt  upon  the  question  has  been  dissipated  by  the  dia- 
coTery  of  the  original  text.  The  melody  must  hereafter  be  known 
bythe  name  we  have  given  it,  "Iankhb  DovLE,"  being  in  fact  the 
Greek  words  lArXE  i^OTAE ; — I^TX'  '^^  imperative  perfect  of 
the  rule  lAINfl,  (to  rejoice)  and  AouXt  from  AtSkte  (a  slave) : — mean- 
ing '*  Rejoice,  O  slave  ! "  or  "  Let  ihe  enslaved  rejoice  1 " — Thoa. 
what  was  before  obacore  and  insensate  becomes  at  once  Incid  and 
beantifaily  pertinent  to  a  free  nation. 

This  derivation,  were  it  even  conjectural,  and  not  founded,  aa  it  isi 
upon  irrefragable  proof,  would  be  no  more  indirect  and  equivocal 
than  Dean  Swift's  celebrated  etymology  of  "  Peloponnesva,"  whieh 
it  ia  not  necessary  for  us  to  repeat;  or  Bailey's  "  ^cus  poctta, " 
from  "  Hoc  aat  corpaa  msvnh"  used  at  the  moment  of  tranaubstaa- 
tiation,  in  the  Romish  serviee ;  or  "helter-skelter,"  from  kUariteret 
c4Uriter" — the  benediction  of  the  priest  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
BBsei^Iy. 

Other  and  more  important  inferences,  however,  may  be  drawn 
bom  this  valuable  discovery.  The  American  version  is  evidently 
indigenous,  and  has  not  been  transmitted  through  the  English,  to 
whom  indeed,  the  original  appears  to  be  wholly  unknown.  There  is 
internal  proof  of  this  in  the  fragment  itself.  K^ifMw,  (v.  4)  ia  a 
coane  mealy  podding  of  Indian  corn,  a  grain  to  which  the  English 
were  strangers  until  the  discovery  ^f  America.  This  popular  con- 
diment called  "  Hastt  Puddino  "  in  the  American  version,  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  English  origin,  and  even  the  name  ia  scarcely  known 
abrMd. 
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Hear  wfaftt  the  poet  says  of  this  truly  aatique  and  utioul  article 
of  food.  Hasty  PuddiDg. 

For  thee  through  FatU,  that  corraptol  town, 

How  long,  in  T«in,  I  wandered  up  and  dowa  [ 

Whan  ibamelcn  Bocehua  with  hia  dranchiog  houd, 

Cold  bwa  bia  tare,  usuipa  tha  imoaking  boaid. 

London  ia  loat  in  amoks  and  ateepcd  in  Uai 

No  Yankco  (here  can  liap  Che  nama  of  tAee  i 

The  uncouth  word,  a  libel  an  the  town, 

Would  call  a  proclamation  &sm  the  crown.  * 
Nor  ig  the  name  known  on  the  coQtinent,  a*  we  learn  fh)m  the 
•ame  high  anthority: 

Thet  ibe  aaft  nationi  round  the  warm  Lcnuit, 

Polania  call,  the  French  of  eourae  Pelanlt. 

E'en  in  thjr  native  regions,  how  I  bdush, 

To  bear  the  PennsylTsniana  call  thee  muXI 

On  Hudum'i  banlca,  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn 

Intull  and  eel  thee  by  the  name  nippavm. 

All  apiirious  appellationi  raid  of  truth} 

I'ts  known  thee  better  Aom  my  earliest  yonlh, 

Thy  name  is  Haiiy-Ptiddingl 
Yet  even  this  distinguished  patriot  and  poet  little  snspected  the 
antiquity  of  his  favorite  dish,  aa  he  could  trace  it  no  farther  back 
than  the  aborigines  of  America — 

Declare  what  lovely  iquaa,  in  days  of  yore, 

Ere  great  Columbus  sought  thy  nalive  shore, 

F^nt  gaTe  thee  to  the  world ;"  he.  dtc.t 
Againt  the  expression  Xlmu  xt^iiis,  in  v.  6.  evidently  referi  to  the 
same  American  grain, — "corn  ataiki,"  in  the  onlyaenae  the  pai- 
sage  admits  of,  being  unknown  in  England.  Thus  a  lair  and  con- 
clnsive  inference  may  be  drawn  from  this  brief  relic,  that  Indian 
corn  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifty  yeart 
before  Christ;  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Herodotas;  a  fact  which 
throws  much  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  aborigines  of  Ameriea,  and 
nay  yet  afford  a  clue  to  unraTcl  that  mysterious  anigma.  Indeed 
it  may  not  nnlikely  be  found,  upon  further  inquiry,  that  the  Greeks 
and  the  aborigines  of  this  continent  both  derived  this  sublime  pro- 
duction from  a  common  and  more  ancient  sonrce — from  the  Sanscrit 
or  Persian  for  instance — and  thus  may  be  discovered  the  origin  of 
the  literature  of  both  races.  Molidre  borrowed  his  Amphitrinn  (as 
he  did  many  of  his  comedies]  from  Flautus  ;  Plautus  translated  it 
from  the  Greek,  and,  as  all  scholars  know,  it  has  been  discovered ' 
by  Dow  in  the  Hindostanee  ! 

The  Epheaian  Matron  of  La  Fontaine  was  avowedly  taken  from 
the  Italian ;  the  Italians  derived  it  from  Petronins,  and  Petronius 
from  the  Greek.    It  has  since,  as  we  know,  been  discovered  in  th« 

■  Bulow*!  "  Hastj  Pudiling-,"  Caoto  I. 
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Anbi&a  Tales ;  and  finally  Dn  Halda  detected  die  lame  tale  among 
the  rereiona  made  by  the  Jesuits  from  the  Chineae  1  But  tbege  ape- 
culationa  are  leading  me  too  far. 

The  Greeks,  it  ia  well  known,  had  different  aongi  for  the  Tariona 
trade*,  for  the  namea  of  many-  of  which  I  muat  refer  the  learned 
reader  to  Atbeanna.*  The  corn  •grin  dera,  the  workers  in  wool,  the 
weavers,  the  reapers,  the  kneaders,  the  bathers,  and  the  galley- 
rowers,  had  each  their  respective  songs.  Atbensua  has  oat  pre- 
serred  any  of  them,  but  we  have,  from  another  aoorce  the  song  of 
Callietratus,  to  the  glory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  which  we 
learn  from  cvrreot  Grecian  literature,  was  sung  by  the  potter  at 
his  wheel,  and  the  mariner  on  his  bench.  We  have  an  anonymous 
translation  of  the  "  crow  song,"  (which  ts  preserved  in  Athennas,) 
commencing  as  follows ; 

My  good  worthy  auutcrs,  a  pilUuiee  bestow. 
Soma  oat  meal  or  Wler  or  wbsat  fat  the  crow ; 
A  loof,  oi  a  penny,  or  e'en  what  you  will — 
FramtbopOKnuui,  agrainof  hiiMltniay  mfflee, 
For  jont  ciow  evaUowi  all  and  ii  not  ovei  nice; 
And  the  mm  who  can  now  ^tg  hii  grain  and  nomoR, 
May,  another  day,  r»e  *roro  ■  phaitLIW  man,  *c 
But  once  again  I  forbear  to  follow  out  thw  ineThaustible  subject ; 
leading  as  it  does  to  innumerable  conjectures  and  inquiries  interest- 
ing to  the  scholar  and  archselogist.     All  these  matters  will  ^  ^>** 
cussed,  at  length,  in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  poem.     Indeed 
I  am  not  without  strong  hopes  of  discovering  the  original  of  several 
other  celebrated  and  popular  ballada.     Among  them,  the  elegtae 
verses  commencing — 

Hugh  diddle  diddle. 
The  Cat'a  in  the  fiddle !"  Ac.  fte. 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  Greek  ode, 

A  iMkia  I  iSHha.  I 
ind  are  not  unlike,  in  metre,  to  Horace's 
Ebsa  fiigacea, 

Poatome  I  Poetame  I    Car.  Lib.  II.  14. 
I  shall  not,  however,  any  longer  tantalize  the  cnrionB  witb.fiirllier 
indications  of  my  discoveries,  but  subscribe  mysell^  very  respect- 
fnUy, 

Your  obedient  servant 

PORSOM  JUHIOB. 


•  Deip.  Lib.  XIT.  Cap.  8. 
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TO  BLANCHE. 

{^DidiaaumefttSilS.Peen,tntiatii"A  Vi*UU»  TrepUal MmuL" ) 
BY     FAXZ     BEMJAJlIir- 

OK  lovely  Blancbe— I  give  to  thee 

Hy  thought!  at  morauig,  noon,  &ad  night  I 
Thy  tender  glances  &U  on  me. 

Thy  form  floeta  softly  in  my  righti 

And,  to  my  boven  of  calm  delight, 

Thou  eomeai  like  an  airy  aprit^— 
A  creature,  wore  of  morning  beama, 
And  mist-wreatha  from  the  Bommer  Btretmib 
Thou  art  not  real — but  a  child 

Of  &ncy,  an  iraag;ined  wigat, 
A  something  graceful,  sportire,  wild, 

Whose  charms  I  would  but  caonot  write; 

Thy  name  ia  thy  true  semblaace,  vpltite— 

A  lily  without  stain  or  blight  1 
To  thee,  my  constant  love,  mine  own- 
Claimed,  wooed  and  won  by  me  alon»— 

My  beautiful  abstrac^on,  brought 

From  the  sweet  clime  of  cloodlesi  dioogb^ 
I  dedicate  each  gentle  tone, 

That  in  this  long-forsaken  lyre 

The  lovely  vision  can  inspire. 
Ceme  I  Hear  me  sing  of  regions,  knoWD 
To  birds  that  from  the  North  haTe  flown* 

In  search  of  trellis-arbors,  where 
The  warm  sun  sheds  a  glowing  beam. 
And  makes  each  shadow  grateful  seem. 

That  falls  from  leaf  and  blossom  there. 
Would  Ihoa  and  I,  my  Blanche,  had  pltunesi 
That  we  might  seek  those  forest  glooms, 
Where  undecaying  verdure  blooms ! 

Oh,  then  how  swiftly  wonld  we  fly, 

From  cloud  and  mist  and  winter  sky, 
And  this  unsmiling  shore, 

To  isles,  where  all  is  blue  on  high, 

And  winds,  like  lovers,  sing  and  sigh 
To  beauties  they  adore  1 
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Z^t  xu  bnt  look  this  much  dreaded  monster,  ■'  the  Specie  Clavae" 
boldly  Knd  stnigbt-forward  in  the  face,  and  like  many  of  the  other 
bvgbettTs  by  which  children  of  all  ages  allow  themselres  to  he  fright- 
ened out  of  theiz  senses,  its  lineaments,  will  oat  perhaps  appear  so 
very  terrible  after  all.  A  great  many  honest  people  hare  actually 
bera  deluded  into  the  belief — if  so  Tague  and  undefined  a  notioa  ii 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  belief — that  this  same  atrocious  "  Specie 
Clause"  is  to  prore  another  Pandora's  box  of  every  imaginable 
•ril  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  country,  without  eTcn  the  compensation 
of  a  hope  remaining  st  the  bottom.  That  under  its  operation  credit 
U  to  perish,  commerce  is  to  perish ;  that  a  Spartan  regime  of  iron 
mooey  and  black  broth  is  to  returo,  with  a  system  of  helotage  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  under  the  oppreBaire  sway  of  a  few 
rapacious  office-holders,  through  their  monopoly  of  the  "better 
corraDcy"  of  gold  and  silver,  while  all  the  reat  of  the  people  must 
fain  content  themselves  with  filthy  slipa  of  lamp-blacked  rag. 

This  is  scarcely  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  idea  which  a  great 
many  veil  meaning  persons  have  been  made  to  entertain  of  this 
much  abused  "  Specie  Clause,"  in  the  bills  which  have  been  introduc- 
ed by  the  friends  of  the  Administration  in  Congress,  for  the  future 
collection,  custody  and  disbursement  of  the  public  rerenne.  We  re- 
gard it  u  one  of  the  most  striking  inatances  of  the  effect  of  that 
reckless  and  thoughtless  party  spirit  which  we  see  daily  proceeding 
to  Mch  insane  exceases, — that  because  a  great  financial  question, 
mrolving  a  few  and  very  simple  principles  of  political  economy, 
hu  happened  unfortunately  to  become  mixed  up  with  our  party 
poUdcs,  rational  people  can  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  to  such 
a  degree  by  notions  so  ridiculously  preposterous  and  absurd.  A 
few  pages  only  will  suffice  to  present  the  whole  subject  in  a  very 
plain  and  popodar  way,  to  such  readers  as  are  honestly  disposed  to 
porsue  the  truth,  in  sneb  a  Hght  as  to  dissipate  all  these  empty  and 
Tapory  clouds  of  mysdfication  with  which  it  has  for  years  been  the 
nnreatiilg  vocation  of  a  countless  boat  of  writers  and  speakers  to 
enrelope  a  perfectly  aimple  and  easy  question. 

The  main  question  now  a^tating  this  great  community  it  this, 
whether  or  not  paper-money  shall  continue  to  be  ezcluaively  tht 
etuTencn  of  the  country.  An  enormous  interest  has  grown'  up  in 
die  midst  of  no — connecting  itself  in  the  most  intimate  alliance. 
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offensiTe  and  defenvire,  with  a  grest  politiul  party — which  insiatf 
that  it  sAalt,  This  omnipresent,  and  almost  omnipotent,  intereit 
has  contrived  to  get  the  whole  bnsineas  of  the  country,  its  produc- 
ing industry  and  its  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign,  within  the 
control  of  its  grasp.  It  has  possessed  itself  of  upward*  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  newspaper  press— a  swarm  of  book-makers — public 
orators  absolutely  innumerable — and  in  private  life,  wherever  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together,  a  vast  majority  of  all  the  smaller 
Sir-Oracles  who  from  the  prominence  whether  of  their  proper  poei- 
tion  or  of  their  pretensions,  are  accustomed  to  lay  down  the  law  to 
the  little  local  spheres,  or  rather  globules,  of  society  that  cluster 
naturally  about  them.  An  unirersal  credit  system  of  business 
having  gradually  established  itself,  ramified  out  into  tbepettieet 
details  of  the  humblest  traffic,  and  the  institutions  through  whose 
agency  the  whole  is  administered  having  combined,  with  that  fane- 
tion  of  lending  money,  the  coordinate  one  of  manufacturing  a  paper 
currency,  the  influence  over  the  actions  and  opinions  of  men  de- 
rived from  the  former  function  is  made  naturally  to  extend  itself  to 
the  maintainance  of  the  latter.  There  exists  indeed  no  necessary 
or  even  natural  connexion  between  these  two  functions,  that  of 
lending  money  and  that  of  issuing  paper  currency ;  and  their  com- 
bination in  the  same  hands  is  one  of  the  moat  fatal  evils  with  which 
a  country  can  be  afflicted — each  perpetually  stimulating  the  odier 
to  excess  and  abase.  But  here  is  the  actual  state  of  things  in  foil 
operation  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country ;  and 
it  is  in  this  union,  and  in  the  power  which  the  one  function  gives 
to  maintain  the  other,  that  we  can  find  the  only  explanation  oE^ 
the  singular  hold  upon  the  public  mind  which  this  strange  infatoa- 
tion  of  paper-money  has  acquired,  and  despite  the  severest  lessou 
of  experience,  seems  still  to  retain. 

This  vast  interest  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  elements 
of  opposition  against  which  the  Democratic  party  is  now  engaged 
in  so  desperate  a  struggle.  But  for  this,  the  numerical  forces 
of  the  two  parties,  under  the  great  principles  which  form  the  politi- 
cal creed  of  the  present  Administration,  would  be  in  the  ratio  of 
ten  te  one,  instead  of  being  so  much  nearer  to  an  equality  as  we 
now  witness  them.  Its  partisans  insist,  and  for  the  most  part  no 
doubt  honestly  believe,  that  a  "  convertible  "  paper-money  is  m  bet- 
ter currency  tiian  specie.  They  therefore  set  their  faces  in  utter 
hostility  against  the  precious  metals.  They  are  in  favor  of  the  r»- 
moval  of  all  reetrictions  upon  the  circulation  of  paper.  They  de- 
nonnce  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  great  dealer  In  money  to 
conduct  his  transac^ons  in  the  precious  metals,  and  will  not  permit 
any  exception  to  be  made  to  the  universal  use  of  paper,  even  in  the 
smaller  channels  of  circulation,  and  for  all  the  minor  purposes  of 
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dail^life,  u  the  only  medium  which  is  to  constitute  prtcti^lly  the 
naney  and  the  currency  of  the  country. 

Hj  paper 'Vtoney,  in  the  flense  in  which  here  uied,  we  wish  our 
Kadera  to  bear  .clearly  ia  mind  that  we  mean  credit-money,  such 
■9  the  bank-note  currency  now  ia  use  amongst  us — such  paper  aa 
rests  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  basis  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  commnnity,  being  stamped  with  a  promise  to  pay,  which,  by 
nnirersal  understanding,  is  meant  to  signify  a  promise  to  pay  on 
condition  of  not  being  required  to  do  so,  X  paper  currency  in  the- 
form  of  certificates  of  deposite,  setual-ly  and  bona-fide  representing 
Mi  miicti  specie,  dollar  for  doHar,  would  be  a  very  different  thing, 
combining  as  it  would  epery  convenience  of  toim  possessed  by 
paper,  with  every  advantage  of  substance  and  solidity  inherent  in 
the  precious  metals  themselves.  But,  according  to  its  commou 
acceptation,  we  here  use  the  term  paper-money  in  the  eense  of 
credit- money,  or  conjtience- money. 

The  theory  of  money  is  a  very  simple  matter  aAer  aH,  and  essily 
Intelligible  to  every  comprehension,  notwithstanding  the  mystifica- 
tion whh  which  the  advocates  of  paper-money  have  songht  to  en- 
velope it.  ThensB  of  money  is  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
fur  which  purpose  it  must  also  be  a  measure  of  valve.  This  is  its 
l^rimary,  essential  atlribate,  inilispensuble  to  the  perforroancc  of  the 
'function  which  it  is  created  to  discharge,  thnt  of  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. Whatever  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  value  must 
possess  an  Intrinsic  and  certain  value  In  itself,  as  measures  of  di- 
mension or  of  weight  must  possess  themselves  the  dimension  or  the 
weight  for  the  measurement  of  which  they  are  to  serve  as  the  units 
or  standards.  Value  is  derived  primarily  from  labor,  which  is  it- 
self induced  by  the  capacity  of  the  object  upon  which  it  exerts  it- 
self  to  subserve  the  gratification  of  human  wants  or  desires.  Now 
the  precions  metsls  do  possess  the  value  derived  from  labor,  the 
process  of  their  extraction  from  the  mines  being  a  difficult,  slow, 
and  very  expensive  one;  and  in  addition  to  the  demand  for  them 
created  by  the  fact  of  their  universal  use  as  the  money  of  the  wnrid, 
they  »re  used  >n  a  thousand  modes  to  minister  to  hnman.  comfort 
tnil  luxury  through  the  arts.  They  unite  mitreorer  in  a  remarkable 
manner  all  the  properties  requisite  to  adapt  them  to  the  purpose  of 
a  measure  of  value  and  medium  of  exchange.  The  supply  of  them 
existing  in  the  world  approximatei  so  nearly  to  perfect  stability, 
that  for  practical  purposes  it  may  be  assumed  as  absolutely  fixed 
and  uniform,— the  annual  production  being  entirely  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  stock  permanently  on  hand,  while  the  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  amount  used  in  the  arts  serves  as  a  per- 
petual corrective  to  fluctuation  in  that  portion  which  is  naed  for 
the  pnrposes  of  money;  since  the  slightest  di-preciation  of  their 
nine  from  wicesa  of  supply  would  remedy  itself  by  the  conversion 
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of  ■  larger  anraimt  into  articles  of  luxury  and  display  -,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  an  appreciation  of  value  aridng  from  deficiency 
conld  not  fail  speedily  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  latter  back  into 
the  shape  of  coin>  When  in  addition  to  thia  property  of  atability 
of  supply,  maniftietly  the  first  requisite  for  a  measure  of  value,  we 
consider  their  uniformity  of  quality — their  hardness  and  durability— 
and  their  capability  of  division  into  forms  of  the  most  couvenieat 
dimension,  for  the  purposes  of  use  from  hand  to  hand,  and  of  receiv- 
ing  a  stamp  to  attest  at  a  glance  their  parity  and  gennineness,  with 
the  immediate  fscility  of  detecting  any  spurious  alloy  or  counter- 
feit— we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  universal  experience  aad 
intelligence  iif  the  world  hare  selected  them  as  the  most  suitable 
materials  for  this  all-important  purpose.  A  brief  consideration  of 
this  train  of  reflection  will  «lso  suffice,  we  imagine,  to  awaken  some 
slight  distrust  of  the  soundness  of  the  notion  recently  promulgated 
by  high  authorities,  that  the  world  hss  heretofore,  until  within  com- 
paratively a  few  years  past,  been  under  a  total  delusion  ob  this  sub- 
ject,— that  the  precious  metals  are  entirely  uQSulted  to  the  purposes 
of  money,  the  snpply  of  them  being  entirely  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mand— and  that  the  cheaper  material  of  paper  is  much  i>etter,  when 
invested  with  an  imaginary  value  by  the  consent  of  the  commonity 
to  use  it^s  a  medium  of  exchange,  anil  by  their  confidence  that  the 
promise  to  pay  on  demand  with.which  it  is  stamped  will  be  realized, 
provided  that  no  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-fiftieth,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  amount  of  these  promises  shall  ever  be  required  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Nothing  can  in  fact  be  more  absurd  than  this  notion,  to  which  the 
profound  ignorance  that  seems  to  prevail  among  most  of  our  mer- 
cantile classes  upon  the  first  principles  of  political  economy,  baa 
given  vogue  amongst  them, — namely  that  there  is  not  enough  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  world  to  serve  the  function  which  these  metals 
bare  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  perform,  that  of  the  commoa 
measure  of  value  and  medium  of  exchange.  It  might  with  as  roach 
reason  be  objected  to  the  yard-stick  that  there  are  not  enough  of 
Ibem,  for  the  purposes  of  measurement,  or  that  it  does  not  stretch 
with  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  commodities  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  It  is  plain  that  half  of  the  existing  quantity  would  answer 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  well,  the  nominal  scale  of  prices  of  all 
commodities  simply  graduating  itself  accordingly,  and  other  metals 
being  more  extensively  used  for  the  smaller  subdivisions  of  silver 
which  might  then  berome  inconvenientiy  minute  in  size.  And  at 
any  rate  so  long  as  such  enormous  quantities  of  these  metals  C4'>n- 
tinue  locked  up  uselessly  in  the  form  of  massive  articles  of  luxury 
and  display,  from  which  the  urgency  of  demand  created  by  defi- 
ciency of  supply  would  soon  call  them  forth  into  activity  in  the 
shape  of  money,  it  is  indeed  amazing  that  any  person  pretending  to 
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«  decent  avenge  of  iDformation  or  comnion  sbnie,  t»a  mflbr  blm-  - 
aelf  to  be  bo  prepOBteroiulf  deluded. 

It  in  &  great  mist&ke  to  suppose  Uiat  the  number  and  amount  of 
kctual  transfers  of  money  as  the  medium  of  exchange  in  the  vast 
sod  imme»suT&Ue  business  transaolioni  of  an  industrious  commer. 
cial  community,  bears  any  considerable  proportion  to  the  number 
and  amount  of  those  transactions.  At  the  period  of  greatest  expan- 
sion of  our  paper  currency  prior  to  the  late  convulsion — when  the 
amount  of  tratiaactions  was  so  enormous,  and  the  activity  of  busi- 
nee*  so  morbidly  rapid — its  amount  was  not  more  than  about  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  raillioos  of  dollars,  and  the  actual  circulation  of  specie 
was  very  limited,  by  reason  of  the  aluiost  nniversal  use  of  paper  me- 
dium, notwithstanding  the  quantity  existing  in  the  country.  The 
gtest  bulk  of  all  such  transactions  are  in  truth  conducted  on  credit 
between  man  aud  man.  Ttie  same  process  takes  place  between  indi- 
viduals, and  sections  of  country,  as  between, distant  nations,  in  the 
aianagemenl  of  their  commercial  transactions.  They  consist  mainly 
of  the  interchange  of  commodities,  which  must  alirays  in  the  Ion; 
run  nearly  equal  each  other  in  aggregate  value, — conducted  through 
Ibe  variove  forms  of  personal  credit,  such  as  running  leger  accounts, 
sound  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  representing  real 
transactions ;  and  it  is  only  the  comparatively  small  baiancea  th^C 
are  periodically  settled  by  the  actual  payment  of  money.  These 
credits  are  of  a  perfectly  sound,  healthy  and  natural  character. 
They  are  founded  upon  real  transactions,  and  depend  on  personal 
eenfidenee,  being  entered  into  voluntarily,  and  with  intelligent  cir- 
eamspeetion.  They  all  refer  themselves  indeed  to  the  existing 
standard  of  value— which  in  the  commerce  of  nations  is  gold  aqd 
silver,  and  nothing  else,  and  which  in  the  commerce  of  individuals* 
and  of  different  sections  of  a  coontry,  though  it  may  be  made  fa 
flnctuale  more  or  less  from  time  to  time  by  the  use  of  elastic  artlfi- 
oal  Bubatitates,  must  always,  after  all,  sooner  or  later  be  brought 
down  again  to  that  standard,  by  the  regulating  check  of  foreign 
commerce.  But  they  refer  themselves  to  it  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  in  die  measurement  of  the  millions  of  yards  of  cloth  fabrics 
ef  all  kinds — and,  in  short,  of  all  the  manifold  computations  of 
ffie  dimensions  of  length  and  breadth  which  are  constantly  taking 
place — the  yard-stick  or  foot-rule  is  referred  to,  (hough  compsra- 
lively  rarely  applied  to  the  aetval  process  of  measurement. 

Bot  U  may  still  be  sapposed  by  some,  that  the  amount  of  tho 
precious  metals  which  any  one  country  can  ponesa,  as  ita  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  comm.en  stock  of  the  world,  relatively  to  its  pop|i- 
lalion,  industry  and  wealth,  would  still  be  insufficient  for  the  pw- 
poses  of  actual  circulation  ivhieh  may  be  required  by  its  peculiar 
dreams tances,  of  extent  of  territory,  sparseneas  of  population,  ai)d 
•ztrsordinary  business  activity  and  enterprise  pi  its  iohabitaiitt : 
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•nd  ||iat  the  adranUge  of  convenience  of  form  pOBsessed  by  paper 
tut  distant  transmission  and  rapid  circulaUon  in  large  amonnU,  orer 
the  metals,  whose  movements  must  be  clogged  bv  their  weight  and 
bulk,  by  llie  risk  or  transportation,  and  by  the  smallness  of  their  sab- 
ditisions,  is  calculated  to  adapt  it  better  than  specie  to  such  a  conn- 
try  and  such  a  populnlion,  as  a  "  currency  "  or  "  circulating  me- 
dium."   Frei^uenily  aa  we  hear  this  notion  advanced,  the  sophism 
of  its  evasion  of  the  true  point  of  controversy  is  ridicnlously  shal- 
low.    For  Hpart  from  the  obvious  considerations,  that  in  the  first 
place,  fur  all  purposes  of  personal  expenditure,  such  as  travellingt 
&e.,  gold  and  bilia  of  cKchange  are  at  least  as  convenient  as  bank 
notes — and,  in  the  second  place,  that  in  all  commercial  communitief 
where  the  metallic   medium  alone   is   used,  the  larger  amouols 
frequently  required   circulate   constantly  in  commercial   transac- 
'  tiona  without  the  actual  process  of  counting,  in  kegs  or  sacks  of 
■  which  the  seals  are  often  unbroken  for  years — apart,  we  say,  from 
these  considerations,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  com- 
'  bine  the  advantages  of  soliiliiy  of  substance  and  convenience  of 
'  form,  to  any  extent  that  may  prove  desirable,  by  converting  specie 
'into  the  form  of  paper,  througli  certificates  of  actual  specie  deposite, 
'  which  would  indeed  afford  a  paper  currency,  as  before  suggested, 
'  entirely  exempt  from  all  the  evils  inseparable  from  every  paper 
'  medium  founded  on  any  basis  less  broad  end  solid  than  the  actual 
'  dollar  for  dollar.     And  the  quantity  of  money  actually  required  for 
circulation— apart  from  those  private  forms  of  credit  which  would 
~  still  consiituie  the  medium  of  the  great  mass  of  private  transactions 
— Would  be  but  little  beyond  the  actual  amount  of  specie  now  in  the 
country.     The  facility  with  which  specie  is  to  be  obtained  by  the 
'  simple  creation  of  a  natural  demand  for  it,  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  increase  of  about  seventy-five  millions  which  has  taken  place 
~  In  OUT  stock  within  the  course  of  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.     This 
t»ct  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  friends  of  paper-money,  that 
the  only  advantage  which  the  candid  and  intelligent  writers  on  that 
side  of  the  qveslion  (witness  Mr.  Gallatin)  claim  for  paper,  is 
this,  that  by  the  substitution  of  paper,  sustained  by  public  confi- 
dence, for  an  equal  quantity  of  specie,  the  use  of  the  latter  is  left 
free  as  so  much  additional  capital.     In  other  words,  the  annual 
'  saving  or  gain  is  worA  the  interest  on  the  qnantiiy  of  specie  an- 
peraeded  by  paper.     The  answer  to  this  argument  is  easy.     In  the 
first  place,  apart  from  the  main  evil  of  fluctuation,  the  cost  of  the 
'  paper-money  machinery  is  much  greater  than  this  annual  saving  of 
afew  millions ;  in  the  second  place,  a  circulating  medium  is  a  great 
labor-saving  machine,  for  the  use  of  which  we  ought  not  to  object 
to  pay,  performing  as  it  does  functions  S'l  Hseful  and  indispensable, 
as  wc  do  not  grudge  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  a  stcwn- 
'  engine ;  and  in  the  third  place,  this  annnal  saving,  made  at  tke 
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upense  or.Cfils  inctlcnl&bly  greater,  ie  absolutely  nMljIng  in. 
comparison  with  the  annual  income  of  production  of  this  country, 
which  is  computed  to  exceed  a'lhousand  mtUions  of  dollars  in  value. 

The  greatest  coDceivable  evil  loan  industrious  and  commercial 
community  is  an  unstable  measure  pf  value.  Pregnant  as  it  is  with 
maral  evil  of  the  most  fatal  character,  the  actual  physical  injury  aUot 
to  its  eiternal  prosperity  and  well-bein^,  is,  we  are  Well  satisfiedt 
aearrely  less  great  in  amount,  though  incomparably  less  imporLsnt  ■ 
in  113  character.  This  has  been  already  too  often  experienced  by  . 
us  to  need  illuatraiion.  The  natural  fluctuations  of  cgmmerce,  id  . 
a  healthy  atate,  under  the  action  of  the  laws  of  trade,  are  in  theni' 
aelrea  an  evil  serious  enough  4  but  to  superadd  to  them  the  gratui- 
tOBB  aggravation,  of  uncertainly  in  the  measure  of  value  to  which  . 
■11  its  Irenaactions  refer  themaelvcs,  would  seem  indeed  the  last  ex- 
treme of  folly.  It  is  impossible  for  any  imagination  to  conceive  > 
full  idea  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  such  a  system.  It  onsettles  . 
the  basis  of  all  contracts  and  all  calculations;  it  gives  to  every 
bminess  more  or  leas  of  a  speculating  and  gambling  character,  and 
tsiats  the  national  heart  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  the  fatal 
moral  poison  which  pervades  the  atmosphere  of  the  gamtng-table.  It 
presses  like  a  dreadful  incubus  upon  the  poor  man,  and  the  plain  la- 
boring mass  of  the  people,  lending  as  it  does  constantly  to  keep  up  - 
•R  inflation  of  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  ot  life  above  the  rales 
of  the  wages  of  labor,  and  exposing  them  to  frequent  vicissitudes, 
with  the  disasters  with  which  the  periodical  revulsions  attendant  oD 
the  system  agitate  and  derange  all  the  movemenu  of  society.  It  stim' 
uhlea  an  unheal  thy  and  immoral  spiritofspeculation,  which  seduces  . 
eountleaa  thousands  from  the  slow  and  laborious  pursuits  of  pro- 
ductive industry  to  the  more  tempting  avenu^es  lo  speedy  wealth,  at 
the  cost  of  the  labor  of  others,  which  it  Beams  to  open  to  them. 
And  even  if  it  does  from  time  to  time  excite  enterprise  and  industry 
to  a  more  rapid  developcment  of  a  country's  resources  than  might 
otherwise  take  place— which  may  well  be  doubted — it  is  but  the 
morbid  overaetion  of  intoxication,  and,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  . 
actual  waste  of  luxury,  the  country  is  again  thrown  back  by  every  . 
periodical  revulsion  to  a  point  less  advanced  than  it  would  hav« 
reached  within  the  same  lime  in  a  more  healthy  and  natural  pro- 
gress. 

It  is  a  great  misteke  to  imagine  that  credit  is  at  all  depemlen^on 
the  use  of  bank  pnper.  This  error,  which  is  so  prevalent,  arises 
from  a  confusion  of  ideas  between  credit,  proper,  and  credit-mone-j. 
It  by  no  means  foilowd,  that  because  credit  ii  a  good  thing  in  itself^ 
it  ought  to  enter  into  the  standard  of  value,  a.id  thus  establish  a 
universal  system  of  double  or  compound  credit.  On  the  conta'aryi  . 
sinee  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  who  give  credii  is  its  fink 
element,  it  is  plain  that  every  cause  in  operation  tending  to  ai^ 
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fhtUe  the'lasifl  on  which  the  buaine«s  of  the  community  i»  con- 
ducted, and  thtiB  to  increase  its  unc«rUinlie4  and  multiply  ils  ridkf. 
is  a  aeriouB  injury  to  a  healthy  and  legitimate  credit.  The  fact  is. 
that  under  our  niucli  Taunted  "credit-system,"  we  hare  com para- 
tiTely  little  ot  a  sound  and  natural  credit.  Credit  is  a  thing  esaen- 
tially  personal  in  its  nsture,  having  reference  to  the  character  and 
competence  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  given ;  yet  who  ever 
hears  of  personal  credit  being  given  to  any  extent  among  usi  It 
is  rarely  given  but  for  very  short  terms,  accompinied  with  a  prac- 
tice of  avretyship,  which  is,  after  all,  entirely  nugatory,  giving  ritfl 
to  that  of  interchanging  endorsements,  which  thus  makes  each  loan 
dependent  on  the  means  of  (he  single  individual,  and  not  on  dta 
double  security.  Or  who  ever  hears  of  credit  being  given  to  clm- 
Tscter — to  the  personal  worth  and  integrity  of  young  nien  com- 
mencing  business?  A  very  different  system  of  credit  pnvails  in 
those  commercial  communities  in  which  it  has  a  soond  currency  to 
rest  upon  ;  and  it  can  never  be  until  we  reform  amongst  ourselves 
this  radical  evil  of  a  fluctuating  currency,  that  we  can  realise  half 
of  the  benefits  of  this  all  important  principle  of  commerce  and 
dvilization,  Credit. 

Suppose  the  present  state  of  things  reformed,  and  a  sound  e»r- 
rency  introduced,  founded  strictly  on  the  metallic  standard,  by 
some  gradual  process  that  should  guard  against  any  sudden  deranfe- 
menl  of  the  basis  of  existing  contracts— that  is  to  say,  specie  alone, 
and  paper  representing  specie,  dollar  for  dollar — what  would  be  its 
effecti  The  nominal  value  of  all  property  would  be  somewhat 
reduced,  though  much  Jess  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  gene- 
ni)  scale  of  prices  would  be  lowered,  including  the  necessaries. and 
comforts  of  life,  which  would  remain  moderate  and  uniform,  rego- 
lated  solely  by  the  natural  laws  of  trade.  We  should  enjoy  aa 
immense  advantage  over  all  foreign  nations  using  paper  eurreocjr, 
in  producing  at  low  specie  prices.  Our  exporU  would  be  vasUy 
increased  in  quantity  and  profit.  We  should  manufacture  not  only 
for  ourselves  at  lower  cost  than  Ae  foreign  manufacturer  conH 
afford,  but  should  be  able  to  undersell  him  in  the  market  of  thw 
world.  Of  those  articles  of  foreign  production  desirable  for  com- 
fort or  luxury,  which  we  conld  not  so  advantageously  produce  st 
home,  the  exchange  of  our  staples  and  products  would  bring  ns 
bach  a  larger  amount  than  at  present,  under  oor  high  prices  of  pro- 
duction at  home  ;  i^nd  all  foreign  nations  With  which  we  should  have 
dealings  wanld  pay  us  an  annaal  tribute  of  a  balance  of  trade  con- 
stantly in  our  favor.  And  as  money  would  be  of  so  moch  mors 
worth  in  such  a  country  than  under  a  rSgime  of  paper  money,  we 
should  have  an  ample  command  of  foreign  capital  invested  perma- 
ihnrty  in  our  industrial  esUblishmenis,  and  in  aiding  enterprise  «itd 
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indiutry  in  tlM  developemebt  of  the  teeming  and  indtfiMutible 
leaoarces  of  our  loil. 

The  innginstioD  can  with  diflkult^  ^alue  a  conception  of  the 
spectacle  of  rapid,  iiealthy,  ateady,  and  univeraally  diffaaed  pros* 
perity  which  this  conntry  would  exhibit,  accompanied  with  an 
extent  and  facility  of  natural  and  soUnd  credit,  then  indeed  truly 
deaerring  the  name,  of  which  ihe  d^ludod  partiaana  of  our  preaeni 
wretched  '*ct,Bdit  ayatem"  have  never  formed  an  idea. 

Howerer,  the  actual  state  of  tiiinga  mnat  be  taken  as  we  find  it 
Our  system  of  hank-note  cnrreney  we  regard  aa  about  the  very 
worst  possible ;  being  not  only  in  a  state  of  constant  fluetnation, 
cTor  tending  to  ezpanaion,  followed  up  necessarily  by  severe  con- 
traction, bnt  bung  issued  by  a  Hmited  nnmber  of  ftvored  indivi- 
dnala,  whose  private  interests  artfully  invest  iliemselres  with  n 
certain  (^ost-public  character  through  a  legislative  charter,  and 
who  are  able  in  their  private  busineas  to  derive  immenae  advantage 
over,  and  at  the  expense  ol^  the  rest  of  the  community,  by  presid* 
ing  over  the  working  of  this  great  machine  of  the  currency.  We 
deplore  its  existence,  and  the  strength  of  ihe  hold  which  it  has 
acquired  over  the  public  mind,  through  the  connUess  hosts  of  the 
most  inflneatial  persons  in  society  who  are  interested  in  it.  We 
iMmhle  at  the  thought  of  all  the  Buffering  and  eril  which  the  coun- 
try will  yet  have  to  experience  from  it,  before  public  opinion  will 
have  matured  itself  for  ita  tiiorough  reform.  It  ie  imposBible  to 
foretell  when  Ae  day  will  come,  which  most  surely  is  approaching, 
diat  shall  witness  the  extinction  of  the  element  of  credit  in  the 
enrrency  or  measvre  of  value  of  Ae  community.  It  may  be  half 
t  century  or  a  century,  or  a  longer  or  a  ahorter  lime — in  our  opt- 
Olon,  a  nvcK  akorter  time — no  human  aigacity  can  prophecy ;  and 
Ae  opinions  of  Aose  who  have  reflected  on  the  subject  differ  about 
ft.  It  is  a  process  to  be  aecompltsbed  only  by  public  opinion, 
natBred  by  free  discussion,  and  aroused  by  suffering.  It  is  one 
with  wluch  we  connder  that  the  Federal  Government  haa  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  not  for  it  to  reform  the  currency,  or  the  bank- 
ing systems  of  the  Statea.  Nor  is  it  any  part  of  ita  policy,  under 
the  admlnistTftlion  of  the  present  dominant  party  at  Isast,  to  at- 
tempt the  task.  In  fact,  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  die  view* 
here  staled  on  the  general  subject,  as  an  abstract  question,  are  en- 
tertained by  others.  The  advocacy  of  ibe  "  Specie  Clanse  "  by  no 
means  implies  a  coincidence  of  opinion  with  them,  in  relMidn  ts 
paper  currency,  or  credit-money,  in  general.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
the  unpopularity  of  die  declaration,  tiiat-we  have  no  faith  in  it  at 
all ;  and  have  gone  rather  beyond  the  proper  limits  o(  our  subject 
to  illustrate  strongly  the  evil  of  a  fluctuating  currency.  To  that 
extent,  at  leaqt,  all  honest  opinions  i-  ust  go  with  ns.  The  highest 
•eiit  wbidk  the  most  Minded  dope  oi  the  "  paper-meney  fanmbniiJ 
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cUima  fo* paper,  b  epiivalencjf  to  specie;  and  all  acknowledge  th« 
necesBity  of  aonne  check  upon  the  perpetual  tendency  of  our  banks 
to  exeesa  of  isBues; — and  thia  bringa  us  directly  to  what  we, intend 
aa  the  main  point  of  the  present  Article — which  ia,  that  Ccmgress 
will  be  most  culpably  and  fatally  fnlHe  to  a  most  iniperali*e  dntjr, 
if  it  adjourn  at  the  present  session  without  adopting  the  epecie 
policy  of  the  Administration,  for  the  future  fiscal  operations  of  tfaff 
Fedpral  GoTernment. 

There  waa  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility  in  the  objection  here- 
tofore made  to  the  "  Specie  Clauae,"  that  the  momeiU  for  ita  intro- 
duction, during  the  suapetiaion  of  specie  payments,  and  the 
prevalence  a(  a  general  alarm  and  diatrust.  waa  at  leaat  inauspi- 
eions.  That  the  action  of  Goagresa  ought  rather  to  be  towards 
the  revival  of  "  confidence  "  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  bankB. 
which  then,  in  their  prostrate  and  critical  position,  stood  in  sucb 
argent  need  of  it, — instead  of  adopting  a  provision  of  law  which 
should  presume  a  distrust  of  bank-paper  medium.  This  objection, 
in  connexion  with  other  motives  which  were  satisfactory  to  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Repreaentativea,  prevailed,  at  the  first 
and  second  sessions  of  the  present  Congress,  notwithstanding  the 
long  prospective  operation  which  was  given  to  the  proposed  prin- 
ciplo  in  both  the  bills  which  passed  the  Senate,  extending  gradually 
in  the  one  case  throagh  four,  asd  ii>  the  other  through  six^  years, 
Bnt  the  queatton  now  recurs  again,  und^r  an  aspect  totally  changed. 
The  resumption  has  taken  placa.  Business  has  revived,  and  is 
reviving,  far  nxH'e  rapidly  than,  from  the  severity  of  the  revulsionp 
GOuM  have  been  anticipated  by  any  one.  Not  only  is  "confi- 
dence" restored,  but  it  appears,  from  the  general  diaposilion  to 
cofiperete  In  the  return  of  specie  payments,  and  from  the  manifeal- 
ation  which  the  country  has  witnessed  of  the  omnipotence  of  the 
bank  interest  over  tefislation,  to  have  acquired  a  renewed  elasti<;ity,. 
a  renewed  vigor.  The  disposition  to  "confidence"  in  tke  use  of 
paper  mmiey  hat  never  appeared  stronger  than  at  preseuL  Ths 
danger  is  not  only  great,  bnt  already  imminent,  of  the  tendency  ia 
tiie  opposite  direction.  After  tfae  agitated  and  uncertain  etate  oC| 
the  currency  during  the  anspension,  now  that  the  aame  nomtnnt 
"  Bpecie  payments  "  which  have  always  before  existed  are  restored, 
no  greater  disposition  appears  to  exist  than  before,  to  make  that 
professed  "convertibility"  a  reality,  instead  of  the  mere  delusioa 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is.  The  paper  bubble  is  again  expand- 
ing, and  rapidly.  Confidence  in  it  is  running  bb  high  as  ever.  A 
new  mode  of  inflation  has  recently  been  brought  into  operation, 
which  is  wooing  in  every  direction  with  prod'gious  activity — that 
of  the  free-banking  laina.  Within  a  very  short  period,  half,  if  not  & 
large  majority,  of  the  States  will  have  adopted  them.  Founded  as 
t^ey^re  on  false  principles,  and  applied  to  the  existing  artificisL 
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•nd  vicious  ayaieat,  uid  anaccompinied  MtTk  any  efleetire  check 
i^Q  excesBiTe  issnes,  we  regard  the  operation  of  theae  as  perni- 
cious in  the  extreme.  The  instituijons  created  under  these  laws 
are  certainly  a»  sound  sa  those  heretofore  exisUng  under  special 
charters  of  monopoly.  Their  notes  will  no  doubt  be  as  safe,  and 
therefore  as  readily  current,  as  those  of  other  banks,  resting  still 
on  the  artificial  buis  of  a  ^KOfi-publlc  character,  and  the  presumed 
foundation  of  ample  pledged  and  mortgaged  security;  so  that  the 
only  effect  of  these  laws  is  to  remove  the  restrictions  heretoforo 
existing  on  the  increase  of  the  currency-issuing  institutions,  and  to 
permit  their  mul  Li  plica  tinn  to  any  extent.  We  repeat,  that  tho 
paper  bubble  is  again  rapidly  expanding,  and  as  rapidly  prepar- 
ing for  another  explosion.  Ho  man  in  his  senses  can  shut  hia 
■yes  to  this  fact ;  and  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  "  Specla 
Clause "  is  of  immense  importance,  presenting  it  on  ground  en- 
tirely distinct  from  that  which  it  has  before  occupied,  and  to  which 
we  most  earnestly  invoke  the  attention  of  Congress  and  of  tbo 
country. 

The  question  now  is — which  this  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
of  meeting — shall  the  currency  continue  in  this  etste  without  any 
regulator  to  moderate  its  irrepressible  tendency  to  excess  T 

The  advocates  of  a  National  Bank  have  always  been  right  in  oue 
respect,  namely,  thai  some  check  was  indispensable  upon  the  issues 
of  the  State  banks,  which,  acting  separately,  without  concert,  but  io 
competition,  and  all  under  the  common  impulse  of  an  inherent  ten- 
dency to  over-artion,  were  constantly  liable  to  run  into  excess  of 
issues.  The  nominal  check  of  "convertibility,"  it  is  perfectly  un- 
derstood, amounts  to  little  or  nothing,  being,  in  the  actual  state  of 
things,  but  an  empty  delusion  coming  into  play  only  after  the  mis- 
chief is  completed.  This  unquestionably  sound  idea  has  been  the 
principal  strength  of  the  opinion  in  favor  of  a  National  Bank.  The 
mistake  consisted  in  regarding  such  an  institution  as  an  effective 
check — and,  if  it  were  so,  as  a  desirable  one — upon  this  general 
tendency  to  overaction.  It  was  supposed  that  through  so  vast  and 
widely  extended  s  business,  in  case  of  excessive  issue  by  any  bank, 
BO  large  a  quantity  of  the  notes  of  such  bsnk  would  come  into  its 
hands,  that  their  return  for  redempUon  would  compel  the  curtail- 
ment requisite  to  restore  the  proper  equilibrium ;  while  its  great 
power  would  enable  it  to  regulite  and  check  at  plessure  every 
minor  institution  whose  proceedings  it  might  have  reason  to  dls- 
tmst.  In  this  reasoning  there  was  a  double  error — in  the  first 
place,  that  of  not  taking  into  account,  that  the  proposed  regulator 
itself  is  organized  on  the  same  principles  which  in  the  others  pro- 
duce the  wery  evil  to  he  guarded  against;  and  that  therefore  iti 
operation  Is  more  likely  to  aggravate  than  to  remedy  the  disease, 
la  experience  has  in  fact  repeatedly  demonstrated,  especially  in  the 
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case  of  ihe  last  two  expuMlons  and  contrkclions ; — and  tn  the  second 
place,  that  it  ia  entinly  unwise  and  nnaare  to  delegate  ao  enormoM 
a  powerof  practical  BOTereignty  overall  the  mooeyed  interesis  and 
general  ralue  of  property  and  labor  ot  the  conniry  to  any  set  af 
iodividnals,  acting  naturally  on  the  same  principles  of  aelf^inierast 
that  unirerBally  govern  human  action,  a  commoB  law  from  which 
knk-directora  are  certainly  not  speciully  exempL  These  were  the 
httding  errors  of  the  reasoning, — the  premise,  namely,  the  necessi- 
ty of  some  effective  and  onmipreient  check,  was,  and  lo  long  u 
our  "  credit  system  "  exists  must  be,  unquestionably  sound. 

Th«  revival  of  a  National  Bank,  under  a  Federal  charter,  is,  (at 
Ae  present  at  least,  impossible.  The  opinion  against  it  has  beea 
growing  stronger  and  stronger.  Its  own  friends  in  various  quarteif 
hare  even  been  seen  to  yield  to  the  manifest  will  of  the  majority, 
md  to  disown  its  advocacy.  And  of  all  those  former  membnv  of 
Ae  Democratic  party  who,  under  the  title  of  "  Conservatives,"  now 
form  part  of  th«  Opposition,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Administration,  the  greater  portiun  profess  them* 
Mlves  still  opposed  to  a  National  Bank,  and  are  too  strongly  bonad 
by  Ihe  pledges  of  their  whole  political  life  to  be  ever  able  to  eui^ 
port  the  revival  of  such  an  institution.  Ineffective  and  pernio 
doDS,  then,  as  such  a  "  regulator  "  would  be,  even  that  is  oat  of  tb« 
question.  Shall  there,  then,  be  none  at  allt  Shall  the  element* 
which  are  now  so  actively  at  work  to  bring  abodt  another  and  a 
more  severe  convulsion,  within  probably  the  space  of  two  years* 
he  allowed  free  pl&y  and  scope,  without  an  attempt  to  apply  such 
moderating  check  upon  their  over-sction  as  may  be  Irgiiimstely 
within  the  competency  of  the  Federal  Government  t  This  is  a 
question  which,  in  all  friendliness,  we  warn  members  of  (be  Oppo- 
■ition  not  to  make  light  of— and  especially  those  few  individuals 
on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  controlling  the  action  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  collection  and  disbursement  of  th«  poblic  revenue  in  specie 
,  is  the  only  efficient  check  now  within  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  ^reat  evil  now  is,  that  there  is  no  practical  de 
Biand  for  and  circulation  of  specie.  The  currency  of  paper-money 
rests  upon  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  its  "convertibility," 
and  upon  that  alone.  If  there  were  a  circulation  of  specie  along  with 
it,  side  by  side  with  it,  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  would  serve  aa 
Ae  most  efficient,  moderate,  steady  and  uniform  check  upon  it  that 
eould  be  devised.  If  a  steady  demand  Is  created  for  specie,  paper 
»  may  safely  be  left  lo  gain  what  circulation,  side  by  side  with  ii,  its 
credit  may  enable  it  sustain.  The  one  then  serves  as  a  constant 
balance  to  the  other.  Any  considerable  depreciation  of  paper  by 
axcesB  makes  itaelf  immediately  apparent  by  the  compsrison  whieh 
MHt  be  every  where  sensible  to  every  eye,  with  the  uniform  atf 
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flnetnating  lerel  of  this  standard.  A  ednij)aratively  inri^ificant 
tmoun  t  of  specie  circulation  will  suffice  for  this  function  of  a  "  re^' 
lator,"  pruvided  it  be  but  regular  and  constant  in  its  action.  Tha 
qnanlitf  of  the  ballast  that  steadies  the  ship  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  biilk  and  mass  of  the  whole,  and  the  wide  expanse 
of  canvass  which  it  spreads  to  the  breeze.  The  amount  of  specie 
required  for  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  haa 
been  conclaaively  shewn,  will  not  exceed  from  five  to  ten  millioni 
of  dollars.  It  cannot  be  more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  die  whole 
revenue,  since  bj  disbarsemcDt  pari  passu  with  collection  it  muBt 
perfarm  the  circoit  three  or  four  times  within  the  course' of  the  year. 
Even  assome  that  it  w^ll  require  ten  millions — there  can  be  no  pre- 
tension that  there  is  not  enough  in  the  country.  Why,  thatamoont 
is  not  one-sixth  of  the  addition  to  our  stock  within  the  period  of 
the  last  Administration — and  probably  not  one-half  of  the  addidon 
already  made  widiin  the  first  half  of  the  present. 

What  rational  objection  can  be  made  to  this  measure  T  It  will 
not  impair  public  "confidence"  in  the  banks:  that  is  already 
strong  enough,  and  too  strong.  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  exempt 
their  credit  from  all  the  vicisaitades  inseparable  from  a  conneAion 
with  Government  and  with  politics ;  and  by  placing  all  on  a  com* 
mon  level  of  exclusion  from  the  transactions  of  the  GoTernment,  it 
will  deprive  the  Executive  of  the  dangerous  power  of  discrimina- 
tion between  different  kinds  of  paper  and  different  institutions. 
The  amount  of  transactions  of  the  Government  is  altogether  insig- 
nifieant  in  comparison  with  the  business  transactions  of  the  com* 
mnnity, — so  as  in  fact  to  bear  no  proportion  at  all  to  the  latter. 
And  it  will  place  the  affairs  of  the  public  treasury  on  the  only  solid 
and  safe  basis  which  will  exempt  it  from  liability  to  a  similar  de- 
rangement, in  the  approaching  convulsion,  to  that  of  which  the 
effecta  have  been  seen  to  be  so  deplorable  to  every  sincere  patriot. 
of  whatever  party,  in  the  last  one. 

We  repeat  that  this  question  is  a  very  different  one  at  the  present 
session,  from  the  character  it  Wore  at  the  last.  And  a  necessity—  . 
a  most  urgent  necessity,  growing  out  of  the  progress  of  the  free 
banking  laws,  and  the  ra;^id  inflation  that  is  taking  place  in  **  the 
credit  system " — exists  now  for  the  Immediate  adoption  of  tha 
specie  policy  in  the  affairs  of  the  public  treasury,  which  has  never 
existed  in  a  similar  degree  bet'ore. 

In  the  farmer  Divorce  Bills  which  have  been  rejected  by  the 
HoDse  of  Representatives,  the  introduction  of  this  principle  was 
made  very  slow  and  gradual,  out  of  regard  to  the  sensitive  state  of  < 
pnblie  credit,  and  the  immaturity  of  public  opinion,  at  the  time. 
It  ought  now  (o  be  made,  in  our  opinion,  speedy  and  total.  The 
country  is  amply  prepared  for  it;  and  the  evil  hour  which  this  pol- 
icy will  BTert,  from  the  sphere  of  the  public  affairs  at  least,  and 
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whieh  it  will  greatly  mitigate  for  the  commuDity  at  Urge,  ia  rapidly 
approaching. 

We  hope  at  leut  that  this  argument,  unaniwerable  and  over- 
whelming as  it  appears  to  our  calmest  judgment,  will  be  urged 
home  in  the  debates  on  the  subject  before  the  close  of  the  session. 
Let  every  man,  and  let  the  country,  understand  Tully  the  high  re- 
aponsibiliiy  which  rests  upon  every  vote  given  on  this  question. 
And  if  the  public  treasury  is  to  be  compelled  to  cooperate  with  the 
general  delusion  of  excessive  confidence  in  paper  issues,  by  the 
practical  exclusion  of  specie  from  its  transactions — if  it  is  to  ha 
left  exposed,  as  before,  to  the  approaching  danger  of  whieh  so 
severe  an  experience  has  already  been  felt — if  the  morbid  inflation 
of  credit,  through  the  fatal  agency  of  paper-money,  is  to  be  suSered' 
to  continue,  unregulated  by  restraint  or  check,  even  of  so  mode- 
rate a  character  as  that  proposed — let  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
evitable consequences  rest  where  it  belongs.  The  voice  of  warning 
)■  raised  loud  enough,  and  long  enough  in  advance.  Wo  to  those 
who  shall  disregard  it,  and  shall  sacrifice  on  the  unhallowed  shrine  . 
of  party  passion,  prejudice,  and  interest,  the  solemn  duty  to  their 
country  which  that  warning  enjoins.  The  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  be  called,  by  the  righteous  indignation  of  a  great 
people,  to  a  retribuUon  which  will  be  a  total  and  crushing  political 
annihilation. 

What  will  Congress  do  on  this  subject!  No  indication  has  yet 
manifested  itself.  Something  must  be  done.  We  hearno  voice 
nised  in  advocacy  of  a  re-union  of  Bank  and  State.  No  one  ap- 
pears bold  enough,  or  far  enough  behind  the  onward  march  of  opi- 
nion, to  venture  it  Will  a  majority  dare  assume  the  responsibility 
of  shrinking  from  the  question,  and  cowering,  as  before,  bbhind 
the  inglorious  position  of  inaction  ?     A.  few  weeks  must  decide. 

We  will  suggest  a  compromise  which  may  bring  together  the  con- 
flicting opinions  on  this  vexed  subject  of  the  Sub-Treasury  Divorce, 
The  presumed  control  which  that  measure  will  give  to  the  Execu- 
tive over  the  currency,  the  increase  of  patronage  it  will  vest  in  its 
hands,  and  the  danger  to  the  public  funds  in  the  custody  of  indivij- 
nals,  are  the  only  arguments  (if  we  may  so  misapply  the  term) 
which  we  ever  hear  against  it.  Futile  and  absurd  as  they  have 
been  over  and  over  again  proved  to  be,  they  hare  bad  a  sufficiency 
of  a  certain  popular  ad  captandum  plausibility,  to  serve  as  a  hasia 
for  partisan  opposition  and  agitation.  Now,  we  care  very  little  for 
this  question  of  custody.  The  practical  divorce  is  the  great  princi- 
_  pie  involved.  We  have  very  little  doubt  that  if  the  Opposition  will 
unite  with  the  friends  of  ihe  measure  on  this  ground  of  colleclioo 
and  disbursement  in  specie  alone,  the  latter  will  readily  give  up 
that  of  custody.  The  money  msy  be  kept  in  special  depoeite  in 
the  vaults  of  banks,  or  incorporations  of  any  kind,  that  m&y  be 
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prefeireil.  The  Execulire  need  not  appoint  «  single  officer,  nor 
buy  a  single  key,  padlock,  or  fire-proof  safe,  if  Ihose  of  incorpo- 
imled  inBtitations  are  connidered  so  much  more  aecnre.  Thi* 
whole  clamor  about  Execntire  control  over  the  public  money,  and 
defalcation  of  sub- treasurers,  must  be  silenced  by  the  ofier  of  such 
a  compromise,  and  the  great  question  of  the  Divorce,  on  its  essen- 
tial principles,  be  presented  in  a  simple  point  of  view,  stripped  of 
incidental  accessaries,  which  must  make  it  impossible,  as  it  seems 
to  Ds,  for  the  most  reckless  factioasness  of  opposition  to  object  to 
the  inestimable  reform  which  it  is  calculated  to  introduce  into  the 
fiscal  administration  of  t1ie  Federal  GovernmenL  We  should  be 
glad  to  hear  the  objections  which  our  Conservative  friends,  who 
bare  been  seized  with  such  a  holy  horror  of  Executive  patent- 
locks,  and  of  die  creation  of  a  dozen  new  public  officers,  and  who 
are  at  the  same  time  so  anxious  for  "compromise"  and  "concilia* 
tion,'*  will  have  to  urge  against  this  new  form  of  the  great  princi- 
ple of  ibe'Dirorce. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

TBEK    BANKIKS. 

Ai  (his  nbiaet  bu  recmtly  gxowa  into  sudden  prominenoe  and  impoitonce,  w» 
vill  ikke  adTanlofe  of  tbe  few  Tanaining  pBgci  in  cur  preicnt  Number,  (a  atals  ez- 
plicitly  oor  tUw*  ortbia  queAion  of  "  Free  Bankinf,"  >e  Ihey  haia  been  on  KTeral 
accaeioiiB  roiiwpretined,  and  their  eonuatanc]'  with  the  general  principles  of  this 
ReTier,  impugned.  Wa  regaid  the  Inwa  porpoiting  to  be  "  Free  Banking  "  laws, 
which  have  ncAiitly  been  adopted  or  introduced  in  tita  oc  eight  States  cf  the 

.  Vnioo,  aa  a  Tttj  pemidoas  aggraTBtKHi  of  the  evils  of  tbe  ezieting  artificial  pHper- 
money  syileni.  If  the  aetual  state  of  things  were  nddenly  blouol  out  of  eziaience, 
and  we  had  lo  recommenea  anew  to  conitniet  a  perfect  ay  alem  on  abstract  principle*, 
WB  should  \odk  br  perfection  only  in  absolute  nniestiicted  fteedom ;  and  CTery  per- 
son, or  cotnbination  of  persons,  should  be  at  Uberly  to  iatae  paper  "  eurrency  "  a4 
JiiiAMi,  to  maintain  whatever  circulatioa  tbe  eompetltion  of  others  might  enable  it 
to  Bcqoiie.  We  beliere  that  inch  a  Mnia  of  things  would  soon  lead  to  b  sound  and- 
slabla  enireoey,  fbanded  on  the  specie  standard  alone ;  and  that  it  would  aoon  be- 
«cau  eridsM  that  the  element  of  credit  in  ss0iM]>  is  supported  only  by  tbe  artificial 
pibiic  cluvactar  which  ia  given  lo  the  paper  cairency,  by  unwiae  legialation  hamper- 

.  ing  the  Itee  aetioD  of  eompetitioii,  and  sopeneding  that  of  the  ioirUigcnt  Tigilanea 
of  the  public  mind.  But  to  propose  at  present  lo  introduce  stich  a  freedom  into  lbs 
■uidstof  the  actosl  exiiting  stale  of  ^ungs,  is  more  absurd  than  the  wildest  exlravs- 

.  ganca  of  lbs  most  Uttqilan  lerolatioDist.  The  present  is  indeed  an  age  of  rerorm, 
md  the  moat  delicate  profalem  to  be  aalved  is  that  of  lb«  exact  M»dt  in  which  the 
great  principles  of  abstract  truth,  by  which  so  many  vicioua  social  institotioni  aia 
to  be  reorganized,  are  to  be  introduced  Into  practice — and  not  only  the  exact  moJi, 
bgt  the  exact  4efree  of  rapidity.  Wa  belong  to  tbe  school  that  looka  upon  LiBEBrr 
sa  th«  main  principle  of  lelbnn  to  lbs  soion  of  which  w«  ahoald  trust,  in  ptefbntMf 
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!•  tlw  dnnuy  and  too  often  coiropt  operation  of  Liw.  Bat  the  voild  hu  bera 
tan^hl  too  manf  leTere  lessoni  of  the  dnnfer  of  too  sudden  a  nlmation  of  eiistuig 
mtreintB,  before  ■  proper  preparation  of  the  public  mind  and  pabtic  kabiU,  to  in- 
eline  ui  lo  a  headbn^  and  reckless  rapidity  in  thii  great  voi^.  UMita  latU. 
Uorb  aa  Uu*  Review  hoa  been  denounced  on  the  ebarge  of  "  ndksl  ulIrsitfD,"  we 
are  br  no  means  insensible  to  the  value  of  this  useful,  though  ofteti  greatly  ebnaed, 
BBiim.  That  which  has  gradually  Mcome  diseased  by  a  long  cddih  of  bad  legis- 
lation ,  must  be  gradually  restored  to  a  certain  degree  at  teaK  of  health  and  soundness 
by  good  legiilatiDD,  before  it  ean  be  aafrly  left  to  itself  without  control  or  diieetion. 
Btlapse  and  reaction  are  the  chief  dangers  to  be  guarded  againat  during  the  proeaai 
of  improvement  and  convalescence.  Now  in  the  case  of  this  subject  of  paper-moiiey 
hanking,  the  mode  in  which  we  see  the  very  IHenda  of  the  pcmlcioos  principlea  on 
which  it  is  fhunded,  introducing  into  it  the  principle  of  freedom — the  characteriBtic 
ptindple  of  the  opposite  school  of  opinion  to  their  own — aj^ieais  to  us  very  bad, 
though  bringing  with  it  the  consolation  that  it  will  precipitate  the  day  of  relbni, 
•ven  though  at  Uh  expense  of  aggravated  convulaionandaufleiiiig.  Oteat  questions 
of  this  kind  must  after  all  take  th«r  own  course,  and  it  is  idle  to  quarrel  with  dea- 
tiny.  We  have  tmned  and  we  must  suffer,  unto  the  third  and  Iburth  generations— 
and  those  who  hsve  sown  the  wind  muat  be  prepared  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  It  is 
still,  however.  Worth  while  at  least  to  provide  a  partial  shelter  from  its  coming  fioT. 

It  was  a  euriouB  circumstance  to  witness,  in  the  Stale  of  New  York,  which  hfi 
set  in  ntotion  this  ball  of  "  free  banking,"  the  mode  in  which  that  operation  was  Mf- 
Iheted.  The  "  Looo-Foeo  "  party  had  been  fbr  years  denouncing  the  eiiating  syiuai 
of  paper-money  banking.  There  had  been  such  on  agiladon  of  the  snbjert  that  a 
strong  public  opinbn  had  been  arousfd,  adverse  to  its  further  extension,  and  espe- 
cially to  its  feature  of  monopoly.  In  this  state  of  things,  by  the  sadden  and  aweqy 
ing  convulsion  of  the  year  of  suspension,  the  Whig  party  got  into  power  in  the 
State  Legislature.  The  creation  of  new  banks,  on  the  plan  and  model  of  thr  old, 
Would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State,  eran  if  there  oad 
not  remained  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate.  Accordingly,  as  the  only 
means  of  evading  the  popular  objection  to  any  flirther  extsnaioB  of  the  system,  the 
Whi;  lAi>^  voa  seen  to  turn  round,  adopt  Ibe  Loco-foooism  of  anti-nonopelf, 
which  they  had  been  so  long  denouncing  and  ridiculing ;  and  tboogh  they  dared 
not  and  could  not  create  a  new  hank,  yet  they  passed  a  law  anthoriEing  the  miV- 
creatioli  of  as  many  as  should  choose  to  come  into  operation,  on  aeitain  preacribert 
principles,  which,  however,  oontaiiied  no  molenal  provision  against  the  real  evil  of 
the  system,  its  tendeaey  to  excess  in  the  emisstun  of  paper  cnneney.  The  re- 
strictions with  whi^  it  was  accompanied  were  diremed  aoMy  to  the  inject  of  gna- 
tanleeing  the  security  of  the  paper. 

Now,  the  danger  of  ultimate  loss  to  the  bill-holder  is  an  enlirdy  in«igni£eant  por- 
tion of  the  evil  of  the  present  system ;  and  ita  eaaential  viee  is  quite  independent  of 
that  cirooiostance.  The  great  evil  consists  in  the  HuetnationB  to  which  it  exposes  the 
ennency ;  and  a  oontrivance  which  tends  to  incnase  the  popular  confidence  in  the 
circulation  of  the  paper,  by  the  uttimole  safeguard  of  the  pledges  of  stocks  and  mort- 
gftges, — and  at  tbe  same  time  to  permit  the  fieeoiultifdication  of  the  inMituiionseKiil- 
ting  it,  to  the  utmost  extent  that  the  expuiding  bubble  will  toterat»-'iB  an  aggrantton, 
rather  than  a  remedy,  of  the  «ril.  .  This  is  an  instance  of  the  miachief  growing  ovt 
of  the  improper  mode  of  introduwng  the  great  principle  of  refcm,  liberty,  by  a  par- 
tial and  iU-direeted  application  of  it,  into  the  midst  of  an  existing  evil  system,  fUl 
of  artificial  complexity,  and  operating  diiectly  and  pnwerfiilly  on  the  wdl^being  «f 
•ociety.  It  is  in  thia  case  the  men  removal  of  existing  restrunts  upon  Ibe  evil  ele- 
ments and  tendencies  of  the  system. 

If  the  law  anlhoriiing  the  unrestricted  oreation  of  banks  fbr  the  emtasicm  of  paper- 
MMiey,  had  been  accompanied  with  some  pnwisions  for  the  purpoae  of  keeping  down 
the  paper  cimency  they  should  issue  to  the  level  of  Teal|tmajU(  equivalency  to  ■{«• 
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W— •ikIi  u  a  fommaij  and  MToa  banknipi  law,  and  the  crratioa  of  a  »£iilar  d^ 
nand  for  and  citculalion  of  ipecie,  ai  would  be  effected  by  confining  the  Federal 
Oovemmeot,  br  iiutance,  to  tbe  lue  of  thai  medium  alaoe — then  indeed  it  woold 
hare  met  unr  fiiU  approval,  ai  a  sole  nmsdy  for  a  large*  portion  of  Ibe  eziatiDg  eril. 
But  while  the  prsKut  Male  of  thiagi  b  in  tut!  vogue,  the  infiuuation  of  the  use  of 
paper  in  Tull  away  of  the  public  mind,  and  while  every  attempt  lo  moderate  aitd 
Meady  ita  inberent  tendency  to  ezccM  by  Ibe  lue  and  urculation  of  specie  is  d»- 
Mwueed  and  oppoaed,  we  cannot  but  lo^  with  unmixed  isprobaiion  and  regret, 
l^n  ibeae  lawi,  which  resemble  in  no  other  feature  than  in  name  iltat  "  freedom  of 
tuda  in  banking"  which  we  have  always  advocated,  ^d  it  is  only  an  instaniM 
«f  tbe  provvbiBl  fhcility  with  which  the  devil  con  quot«  scripture,  to  see  Ibe  advo- 
•Mea  of  papeT^noDcy  ( a  c«iUiivanc<  cMentioIly  onli-democratic,  and  oppo«ed  qi 
saeh  by  all  the  old  apoades  of  American  democracy )  lake  the  phraoe*  and  argo- 
nenta  in  laTor  of  fnedom,  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  democralic  scbool  of  iquaioit, 
to  apply  them,  by  aa  artifice  of  tbe  most  iiuidions  ingenuiiy,  to  the  purpose  of  mnl- 
l^iVying  andaggrBvalingtheTery  evils  that  acbod  has  so  long  been  laboriDg  to  rs- 
fctm.  However,  we  rqieat,  that  a  consolation  is  to  be  found — though  ■  pvicU 
nte,  and  not  to  be  contBmplated  without  trembling — in  the  reOaetiioD  that,  by  tboa 
aUowiog  free  eo^  lo  the  evil  to  develope  and  exhaust  itsrlf,  il  will  the  sooner  wodc 
eoL,  by  the  experience  of  auffering,  that  complete  core  of  the  existing  inratuatiou  of 
tha  pubUo  nind  on  this  aobject,  from  which  alone  a  tboiough  and  petmanent  relbia 


AMBKICA    TEBPrCCI. 

In  the  midst  of  the  nulle  of  the  strile  of  patties  at  the  leal  of  gormutient,  tlw  w- 
Tival  of  a  beantiAd  young  female,  a  dinict  end  lineal  deaeendant  of  the  famous  oU 
navigator  whose  name  she  bean,  in  common  with  thia  continent — an  exile  flMB 
eonmiy  and  home,  to  which  sbe  bas  bid  nn  eternal  fitrewel],  on  account  of  the  polilk 
cal  opinions  which  an  Austrian  despotism  could  not  tolerate  even  in  a  #DmaD- 
easting  hetaelf  with  a  frank  and  noble  confidence  on  the  mngnaniraily  of  tbe  great 
nation  lo  which  ahe  has  always  felt  herself  bound  hy  a  peculiar  tie,  which  may  wdl 
be  pnsamed  lo  have  insenaibly  given  its  direction  to  the  formation  of  her  character 
•nd  opinions — such  an  arrival  ii  loo  remoiliable  an  occurrence,  and  too  agreeable  * 
nlief  I*  toe  emhiitered  excitement  of  politics,  to  be  suffered  lo  pass  without  at  lea«t  % 
brief  and  alight  notice  in  these  pages. 

The  circumstances  which  have  led  this  interesting  young  stranger  to  our  shore*— 
if  u  is  not  a  misapplieatian  of  the  word  to  designate  ber  u  a  ilrasyw,  though  Ihe 
•oft  aooentsof  her  native  Tuscan  an  as  yet  the  only  language  tomUiar  to  Iwr  lip^- 
nay  be  tbss  briefly  ataled. 

After  spending,  like  most  of  Ibe  young  Italian  ladies  of  rank,  aunesn  years  of  hsr 
ysntb  in  a  convent  for  her  education  (tbe  convent  of  LeSi^raombUo  Qiude,  inths 
savirana  of  Florence)  she  was  introduced  into  the  midst  of  tbe  brilliant  aocietyof 
the  capital  and  aonrt  oftbe  Gr*nd  Duke  of  Tuscany,  at  Ibe  age  of  seventeen.  Bhs 
waa  placed  by  ber  parents  in  the  serrice  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  as  a  "  demtritdU  tk 
crmpagMd,"  or  moid  of  honor.  There  she  was  of  eon/se  surrounded  with  all  tte 
sednetive  inSiienees  of  European  aristocratic  iiO,  in  Ok  midst  of  Ihe  oplendon  and 
Inxuriea  of  Ihe  Pitlj  Palace.  Her  mind  had,  however,  already— by  iu  own  lelPde- 
liwd  impulse)^  as  it  would  seem,  for  il  wa*  certainly  entirely  at  variance  with  all 
he  natural  bias  of  such  an  education  and  soch  a  poaition-  taken  a  decided  directios 
in  Ibe  movement  of  liberal  ideas  which  is  the  leading  choracteriatic  of  tbe  age,  and 
Vhieh  in  no  country  bas  exercised  a  olronger  influence  upon  the  imagination  of  aid«M' 
r<nlh  than  in  Italy.  Possessed  of  rare  natural  lalsnla,  highly  aceomplished^ 
mdiDg  Mid  caUTUioa,  with  remailaUs  fcite  of  chsracler,  vivacity  ofimaginsijoD, 
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and  anttgv^f  will,  it  wiD  noi  be  ■  mbjcet  of  BBipriae,  tdat,  dunng  dw  agiinimit 
(hat  wen  famentiDg  intbf  north  of  Italy  immediately  afUr  the  French  ReTolaiion, 
■he  wai  6ne  of  ibe  few  fti^plei  whose  (ociBl  pontion  and  penonal  qtulitiei  gained 
them  Bdmisaion  to  thi  Hcret'SOci^^  which  wfre  compiling  to  rid  Italy  of  tlie  do- 
minion of  a  Ibreign  deapotiim,  and  10  nnite  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  and  unhappy 
land  under  a  single  aoTCnignly,  which  might  again  restore  it  to  a  rank  amidat  x&t 
family,  of  nations.  But  we  ue  not  aware  of  any  others  whoss  ardor  carried  than 
beyond  the  priTB(amachinationiorconBpinicy,lo  the  anuaifieldoflMltle  and  bkmd. 
In  ihei  Btlnnpted  rising  of  August,  1639^  and  in  the  engagement  with  the  Ana- 
Irians  on  the  banks  of  the  Rimini,  in  wbich  it  will  be  remeinlMred  by  our  readcn 
Ibst  young  Louia  Bonaparte  took  part,  she  conducted  bcraelf  with  great  galJanlry, 
and  received  a  serere  KLbre  stroke  on  the  back  of  her  head,  from  an  Austrian  dra- 
gnon  (  (0  wham,  howerer,  though  nameless,  the  justice  ought  to  be  done  to  nalc  that 
he  did  not  know  her  W  ha  a  woman; )  and  in  her  fsll  to  the  ground,  bet  ri^  aim 
waa  broken  by  the  weight  of  her  horse  falling  upon  it.  Though  Buspeet«d,  hrr  db- 
guiaed  participation  in  this  affair  could  not  be  provrd,  and  after  ber  recOTcry  from 
*her  wounds  she  spent  two  yean  at  her  father's  house  in  Florence,  though  under  a 
Tigilant  surTcillanee.  This  resulted  in  the  interception  of  n  letter  to  ber,  aa  aacretary 
of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Society  of  "  La  Jtme  Baiie,"  wbich  made  it  apparent 
that  she  could  disclose  its  entire  organisation  in  Tuscany.  She  waa  accordingly 
Tequiml  either  to  betray  hn  associates,  or  to  quit  Florence  vtilAi*  lypfniy-faiiT  fawn. 
Her  cboice  between  these  two  altematiTcB  does  not  need  to  be  Maud.  She  found  a 
present  asylum  under  (he  protection  of  the  dueen  of  the  French ;  and  it  ia  under 
the  nuqiicea  of  the  French  flag,  and  (he  highest  guarantees  of  the  genuiDenras  of 
her  title  to  American  sympathy  and  friendship,  in  all  pointa  of  vicwt  of  characict, 
conduct,  family,  and  position,  that  she  is  now  beic,  in  the  country  to  which  ahe  haa 
always  looked  as  her  natural  home  of  refuge  and  protection.  Her  letter  to  Con- 
gresa,  .already  before  (he  public,  presents  her  case  to  that  body  and  to  the  country 
with  an  el'ganca  and  eloquence  to  which  we  can  odd  nothing  further,  10  support 
her  simple  and  dignified  a^qwal  to  the  grnemua  magnanimity  of  the  great  nation 
"  christened,"  to  use  her  own  language,  by  (be  ancestor  who  has  bequeathed  to  her, 
as  (o  it;  his  imperishable  name.  Our  limits  permit  us  (o  quote  only  its  coDclndinf 
paragraphs : 

,  "  Ameiiea  Veipocci  will  make  no  dFmind  on  the  AmeriFU  GaTerameu.  Those  irin 
make  demandH  ^tb  presumed  to  hare  rights  lo  b«  evtablbbed  ar  jualice  {o  claiin.  She  bss 
neither.  She  knows  that  the  Americuis  hate  been  magnaniEnoufl  rowards  slL  who  hsre  m' 
dered  lerrices  lo  the  naiinn  i  that  Ihey  hue  been  generaiia  towards  all  who  hiTc  dona  1 
Doble  Kt  for  their  coomrjr  j  and  that  Ihey  hire,  morooTer,  granted  prolecdoo  lod  e»en  •■- 
alsUnFe  la  emigrants  (nmalhemliom.  Then  k  but  oan  Veapucioi  who  haa  giren  bk 
nsme  to  a  quuler  of  the  globe.  Will  Ibe  Americana  do  nothing  for  die  dnceidanl  of  Ameii- 
COB  7  Sb«  desires  a  coontry,  ahe  aaaka  a  land  Ihsl  wilt  receive  her  as  a  friend.  Sbe  ba  a 
uunc  iiShal  h  all  her  inheritsnce,  sll  her  fiinuoe.  May  this  hospitable  Dstioo  giant  her  s 
comer  of  that  land  jn  which  it  is  so  rich,  and  may  ihe  tide  of  eiiiaan  be  bestowed  aptn  ihs 
pnor  emigraati 

"IfAmericu)  VespDciiis  wars  bow  slira  the  Ameriesns  woold  rush  in  crowds  to  offrrhhs 
hnnon  sod  rewsidt.  Is  (he  nintleenth  centDry  will  this  ciiiliied  ulkn  (brget  thai  in  the 
Tains  oT  his  deacendsat  daws  lbs  ssms  blood?    Amoriea  Veipgeci  eidlr^clad  all  her  linla 

to  die  Cmgreas  dT  Ihis  great  nation,  feeling  confideDl  IbU  die  AmericaDS  will  neTer  abaa- 

butshe  willTFCeiTe  a  gift  from  Ibe  nation  by  which  she  hopes  notlo  be  regarded  SB  s  stnB- 
ger.  That  oill  not  hnoiiliats  her.  Such  aa  set  of  genemity  will  console  her  leelm^ 
hooor  her  nsme,  flstler  ber  family,  sod  eren  her  country.  The  gilla  of  a  nation  always 
bonor  those  who  receire  them.  When  the  wurid  aball  know  that  the  American  nation  W 
flooe  an  act  of  geneixieity  in  fsTor  of  the  deseendsat  of  Vespucins,  will  n.it  the  spprobatioa 
^of  all  man  kind  bs  a  glMiods  rac«apan*s1    And  (me  giaiitods  will  remain  ia  Ihe  heart  of 
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It  had  Iod;  been  mmoiired  Uut  there  exitted  unoag  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Mmdiion,  a  complete  aad  tcenrtte  report  of  the  Debates 
in  the  ConrentioD  which  framed  the  Conslittition,  and  the  verifica- 
tioQoftheCactBincehisdeathtmarbe  jnatly  regirded  u  one  of  the 
moit  intereitiiig  erenta  in  the  hialory  of  our  national  literature. 
Tbe  feeling  every  day  deepening  and  strengthening  throughout 
the  laod,  that  to  die  political  adrantagea  aecured  to  them  by  that 
liippy  instniment  the  people  of  thii  country  are  mainly  indebted  for 
the  utterly  nnezampled  national  prosperity  which  has  been  the  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  that  with  ita  inTiolablo  maintenance' 
that  onward  destiny  is  inseparably  linked ;  as  well  as  the  conviction 
CTery  day  becoraing  clearer  with  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  that 
die  only  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  these  manifold  blesdnga, 
ia  lo  be  found  in  a  strict  construction  of  its  provisions  in  regnia* 
ting  all  public  action,  and  in  bringing  every  political  measure  to 
the  rigid  lest  of  its  restrictions,  hare  united  to  give  a  value  almost 
Sicred  to  every  authentic  document  calculated  to  throw  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  Constitution,  and  on  the  opinions  and  motives' 
which  actuated  its  fr«mera  in  perfecting  what,  with  all  its  faults, 
most  be  pronounced  tbe  noblest,  and  most  perfect  political  code  the  • 
vorld  has  ever  aeen. 

The  paucity  and  meagre  character  of  the  materials  which  wa 
poMess  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Constitution,  will  give  addi- 
tional Talue  to  the  richness  of  these  newly  discovered  treasures. 

'  DgbUca  in  tin  C«mgcan  of  iIm  Conftdaratton,  a*  taken  in  tlw  jrean  1783,-1^ 
ad  1187,  by  Jumua  Mwiuoii,  thso  a  QMnbw,  viih  luters  and  eztncts  of  lettcn 
finn  lum  durinf  ths  periods  of  his  serrice  in  thai  Congrau.    MSS.  610  page*.  • 

Ddmea  in  the  Fedaral  ConTen^on  of  1787,  by  Junes  Madison,  n  roembar. 
HSS.l^paita.    ( Both  purehsinl  by  Concieas,  and  abiral  lo  be  pnblisbsd  by 
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The  impcrrect  Journal  of  lh«  Conrention,  wtiieli,  by  order  ot  the 
body,  wu  (ranaferred  to  the  keeping  of  ill  Fruident,  General 
Washington,  and  was  filed  among  hia  papen  in  tlie  Department  of 
Slate,  w«B  publlihed,  by  order  of  CongreM,  in  1810  ;  and  even  ia 
ihi*  case  we  are  indebted  to  the  proWdent  industry  of  Madison,  for 
the  corrections  and  additions  which  were  necessary  to  make  eren 
this  official  record  of  their  proceedings  intelligible.  So  accn- 
ntely  had  this  illiislrions  maa — ss  if  forewarned  by  his  destiny  of 
the  Tslne  which  future  times  would  attach  to  their  labors — 
kept  his  private  minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  the  ConTention,  that 
he  was  able,  on  the  application  of  President  Monroe,  to  complete 
in  all  its  parts  (he  journal  left  unfinished  more  than  thirty  years  be- 
fore, by  the  Secretary  appointed  to  record  it;  and  which  ihns  consti- 
tutes  not  less  a  metnorisl  of  these  important  labors,  than  an  inter* 
eating  tribute  to  a  rcpresentatiTe  fidelity  and  care,  thst  we  may  sarely 
call  without  a  parallel.  The  Debates  in  the  Siaiea  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  are  all  that  have  reached  us.  They 
have  been  collected  in  s  slovenly  publication  isstied  at  Washington, 
but  contain  contemporary  materials  of  a  sufficient  value  to  war- 
rant their  preaervation  in  a  form  at  once  durable  and  respectsble. 
These,  with  the  minutesof  Yates,  who  left  the  Convention  long  bcr 
fore  it  adjourned,  and  the  very  interesting  statements  of  Luther 
Martin,  and  of  Governor  Edmund  Randolph,  to  the  Legislatures  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  constitute  alt  the  materials  we  possess  for 
'the  history  of  that  memorable  assemblsge,  from  which  the  broad 
and  stately  fabric  of  our  present  system  haa  dated  its  commence- 
raent.  The  interest,  therefore,  which  must  atUch  to  a  full  rb- 
PORT  OF  THE  ENTIRE  beba-teb,  by  s  hand  of  whose  faithful  accu- 
racy we  hare  above  mentioned  a  striking  lest,  may  be  easily 
imagined  ;  and  every  lover  of  his  country  will  be  ready  to  admit 
that- one  of  the  fathers  of  that  Constitution  which  has  safely  con- 
ducted it  through  so  many  dangers  to  so  high  a  destiny,  did  not 
over-estimate  its  importance  in  the  opinion  of  his  grateful  country, 
when  he  left  it  such  a  mannBcript,asatonce  the  most  precious  lega- 
.   cy  he  could  offer,  and  the  best  fruit  of  his  long  and  illustrious  life. 

We  do  not  propose  more  in  the  present  psper  than  to  give  an  ac- 
count  of  the  manuscripts  and  their  history,  reserving  for  future 
notice  the  observations  that  their  contents  may  suggest,  when  ibey 
shall  be  in  possession  of  the  public. 

The  first  distinct  information  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
work  was  eommnnicated  to  the  country  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Madi- 
kon  to  President  Jackson,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  Congress,  as  a 
nutter  in  every  respect  deserving  their  attention.  It  appeared  from 
tiiis  leller  that  the  departed  statesman  had,  long  previous  to  his  death, 
carefolly  written  out  his  notes  of  the  Debatei  in  the  Convention  for 
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the  preu,  kad  had  left  directions  in  fail  will  for  their  pnblicBdon, 
charging  Mveral  legacies  on  the  profits  which  he  reBsonably  expect- 
ed the  work  would  produce.  The  proposals,  however,  which  his 
beira  rec«ired  from  the  publishing  honses  to  which  the  copy-right 
VM  offered,  fell  so  for  short  of  these  expectations,  that  Mrs.  Hadi- 
son,  with  m  just  perception  of  what  was  under  the  circumstances  due 
from  the  country,  at  once  submitted  a  statement  of  the  circumstaaces 
to  the  President,  who  commnnicated  them  to  Congress  in  »  special 
message  on  the  eighth  of  December,  1836.  The  result  wss  the  ap- 
pointment of  «  Committee,  who  recommended  the  purchase  and 
puhlicatian  of  the  manuscripts  as  a  National  Work,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  were  subsequently  appropriated  to  Mrs.  Madison  for 
the  former  object.  The  norel  and  interesting  features  of  the  case, 
— the  Tenetvtml  relict  of  one  of  the  founders  of  (he  Republic  coming 
before  the  country  with  a  manuscript  precious  in  its  relation  to  its. 
national  destiny  as  the  Sybil's  books  which  the  fables  of  mythology 
luTe  lored  to  associate  with  the  in&nt  glories  of  the  Roman  State, 
-•were  such  that  the  proposition  was  not  to  be  met  with  a  cold  ap- 
preciation of  merits,  or  with  nice  questions  of  Congressional 
power;  and  this  feeling,  combined  with  the  consciousness  that  the 
amount  did  not  nearly  equal  that  which  every  Congress  was  in  the 
habit  of  appropriatingwith  lavish  hand  for  publications  unknown  to 
all  literature  save  that  of  the  contingent  fund,  and  not  the  less  costly 
or  paramount  in  their  claims  on  the  national  purse,  that  they  are  as 
regnlsrly  denominated  "trash"  and  "rubbish"  by  hundreds  of 
gmmbling  economists,  as  the  everlasting  appropriation  comes  op 
for  yearly  action,  silenced  the  constitntionBl  scruples  of  the  school 
who  believe  with  us,  that  Congress  has  not  the  right  to  spend  money 
by  constructive  legislation,  because  it  may  hare  the  power.  Indeed 
all  the  legislative  proceedings  in  relation  to  this  matter,  rather  re- 
sembled the  tribute  of  a  grateful  country  through  its  highest  repre- 
sentative body,  to  the  family  of  a  citizen  so  illustrious  alike  by  his 
character,  his  employments  and  his  services  to  the  State,  than  the 
purchase  of  a  work,  merely  useful  or  interesting,  for  a  ^ven  value. 
It  was  this  feeling  also  which  induced  Congress  to  pass  a  subsequent 
set,  giving  to  Mrs.  Madison  the  honorary  privilege  of  a  eopyii^t 
in  fordgn  countries,  with  the  single  proviso  that  ike  manutciipts  in 
possession  ofCongresEsbonldnotbensedforthe  purpose,  doubtless  to 
avoid  the  impropriety  of  a  work  being  published  atmtad,  before  its 
appearance  in  the  country  where  it  was  the  national  property,  aod 
to  which  its  subject  exclusively  appertained,  a  merely  nominal  re- 
striction, since  one  of  the  copies  printed  here  would  afford  every 
requisite  facility  should  its  republication  be  desired. 

The  work  thus  purchased  was  transferred  by  Congress  to  the 
eare  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the'  Library,  and  that  body,  it  ii 
ffnderatood,  after  invidng  propositions  from  nnmerous  pubjisherst 
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hare  made  amngementa  for  Ita  early  appearance  in  suitable  atyle, 
and  by  attaching  a  fixed  sum  for  the  copy-right  of  the  woric,  to  each 
copy  thai  may  be  aold.  aonght  to  meet  the  original  conatitBtional 
objection  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the  country  to  repay  the 
liberal  advance  which  the  Legialatnre  has  made  from  the  National 
Treaaory  for  the  purchaae  of  the  work>  We  now  proceed  to  give 
a  brief  description  of  the  manuacripta. 

The  work  conaiats  of  two  distinct  parts.  The  first  contains  the 
only  records  known  to  exist  of  Debates  in  the  Congresa  of  the  Coiu 
federation ;  and  aa  these  Debates  are  merely  fragmenta  of  those 
which  occurred  during  the  yeara  17S2  and  1797,  the  interral  has 
been  filled  up  with  numerons  letters  and  extracts  of  letters  de* 
acriptire  of  passing  events,  which  were  written  by  Mr.  Madison  in 
his  official  capacity  to  various  distinguished  friends,  and  wht^  will 
be  received  as  valuable  aecesslona  to  our  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  period.  Respecting  these  letters  and  debates,  Mr.  MadisoR 
himself  gives  the  following  circumstantial  and  authentic  informs* 
lion  in  a  prefatory  note  attached  to  the  Tolome: 

"  Mr.  Madison  tocdc  hii  seat  in  the  Congius  of  the  Conftderatkm  on  the  twcntietk 
day  of  Manh,  1780,  but  did  not  oommenee  hii  Diarj  of  iu  IMmlea  till  Norenhet 
foait)),  1TB2.  Il  wu  conlinned  through  tlu  sequel  of  that  Tear,  Bod  oMit  the  ra- 
moral  of  OongtcM  wu  decidai  on  the  tweiujr-find  of  Jane,  17S3,  fiom  PhiUdtlphia 
to  Princeton,  when  the  laik  wax  not  renewed. 

"  la  February,  17^,  being  again  a  member,  he  resinned  his  Diary,  which  was  cna- 
linucd  tin  Majr  second  of  that  year,  when  he  left  CongrcM  lo  Kin  hia  ausndanee  la 
the  approaching  Convention  at  Pbiladelphia,  wbieh  was  to  piepara  a  new  ConHiln- 
tioo  for  the  United  States. 

"  On  the  claaa  of  that  Conventioa  be  relumed  to  hia  leat  in  Confieaa,  which  hs 
kdd  till  March,  1788,  when  he  wu  colled  10  Virginia  with  a  view  lo  hia  bung 
•Iscled  to  the  State  Convention  which  wai  to  decide  on  the  Consliliilicni  prqxiwd 
by  the  Qeneral  Contention.  During  this  period  it  appears  that  no  Diary  was  kqH— 
the  effect  perhaps  of  ibe  share  he  had  in  writing  the  FedenliM.  Nor  was  it  reimnci 
in  the  iaterral  between  hia  return  finm  the  dose  of  the  State  ConTenlkm,  and  his 
ioal  depoituie  from  CoagTeBi,  then  in  the  laal  stage  of  its  exiitcnce,  to  become  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  approachinc  House  of  RepreaentatiTcs  under  the  new 
Constiiotion. 

"  The  seriea  of  Debates  now  published,  though  fenaralty  condensed  into  ihek 
snbstanee,  are  not  wbhoal  more  detailed  diecuasioas  on  particular  topics ;  and 
bong,  with  the  exception  of  the  debates  in  1776  on  Ibe  Deelaralion  of  Independence, 
and  OB  a  few  of  the  articles  of  the  Confcderation  pieaerTed  by  Mr.  Jeffencin,  which 
are  tito  prefixed,  the  only  known  ot  proboble  matniali  of  what  passed  in  Congieaa 
in  Ihat  ftinn,  Ihej  cannot  6il  to  be  ponicularly  acceptable  to  the  poUie.  The  periods 
of  the  Diary  couipriie  much  that  bai  been  least  known,  and  is  of  a  nature  to  gratiiy 
a  just  curiosity. 

"  Aa  Mr,  Madison  was  engaged,  whilst  a  member  of  the  old  Congreas,  in  regular 
and  often  confidential  correapondence*  with  several  distinguiihed  friends,  some  of 
them  St  thsi  time  hia  absent  colleagues,  it  was  thought  that  a  nnmber  of  his  laieia, 
and  extracts  from  others,  in  which  be  gives  infbnnstion  of  what  ooeuned  ia  Co»- 

"  ■  His  laners  of  en  Imporlont  oad  lecrei  iMtnn  Id  Mr.  Jaffanon  and  Mr.  Randolph  vers 
witttea  ia  cypher,  bat  decrphered  under  hii  aya,  except  a  ft"  of  a  cypher  oaad  a  oliwt 
tiae  wltfa  Mr.  Raadolpb,  the  key  lo  whkh  could  UM  be  dnoorerad.' 
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fWm,  Bi  wdl  u  vluA  nJated  to  the  paUic  Man  genenllf,  migiht  Hd**ntag»oiul7 
ittricBBputoftluaiitiblkati(M.  atKhof  tha  eonunnnieatioM  «*  ware  conMmporwr 
vilh  tb«  DU17  O&oi  add  to  tlw  ligbtavhich  it  aSbrdB,  md.  aiu:!!  u  belong  to  tlw 
pariodiprkir(ud«nliMCFHattoitwai(4«niFfi1rit>tilBM,aiidiacn(>iiiM  . 

mors  than  ■□i^l]'  it. 

"Iicmliot  benointomnuk,  that  the  letters  denrea  value  not  only  Ann  thetf 
parftot  ■i<l»>M"»ilf.  BAd  fiom  lk«  pontlon  of  the  writer  aaKKember<ifCeagieM, 
but  fiMK  dw  oomUtMiim  that  tbey  wen  viitlen  iritbout  a  tkmgfat  that  Aey  wonki 
cfar  iNMt  the  piAlic  eye.  80  entiidy  Bbwnt  vaa  Each  a  thooght,  that  do  eofnca, 
with  acarcs  an  exception,  veie,  or  indeed,  comidaing  their  number,  the  fiequency 
and  the  haMe  of  the  lettoa,  a»d  the  ntuation  of  the  writer,  could  be  Telamed.  And 
it  wiwowinstothakindneea  ef  Hi  eorre^wadenta  or  their  T«pnmu»tirea,  that  tha 
«rigiii4a  heia  naed  ind»  a  peit  of  hie  Uea,  It  ii  regitfied  that  aome  of  ibow  ortgi- 
bU>  wb«  M)t  efletXmdlir  guxdMl  BgVB^^  damagf^  xnd  that  oihen  appear  to  ba 

The  more  important  Debates  of  the  Coti?entioii  vhicli  framed 
the  ConstitHiioil,  partake  in  no  mpect  of  the  im perfect! one  whkk 
mnat  neeesflarily  be  expected  11  a  prelimiiuiry  rolonae  thsa  cam* 
posed  of  bifllorieal  frapnests,  which  fortunate  though  accidental 
^cnmstasoea  only  enabled  their  author  to  preserre,  and  vhich 
were  never  intended  as  portions  of  a  more  perfect  and  permanent 
work.  Mr.  Madison  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  ConTention. 
with  a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  (o  his  country  and  to  posterity, 
which  controlled  all  his  actions',  and  the  record  of  the  debates 
which  he  preserved  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  and  systematic  de- 
sign, ori^nating  in  a  profoimd  apprecia^on  of  the  importance  of  ih« 
discussions  he  recorded,  which  looked  far  into  the  future,  and  be- 
yond the  gtare  for  a  reward.  These  labors,  which  were  rieweit 
with  distrust,  by  many,  with  unconcern,  or  hopelessly  by  others,  and 
with  doubt  and  sni^ety  by  all  contemporaries,  he,  with  a  few  other 
trusting  spirits,  as  surely  saw,  would  be  regarded  by  posterity  with 
the  intensest  interest  and  veneration  ever  accorded  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  public  body,  and  unmindful  of  the  vexations  and  anxieties 
of  the  day,  the  sokmn-minded  child  of  thefotnre  sat  down  to  his  task. 
No  hope  of  fame,  or  reward,  or  applause  of  his  fellow-citizens  cheer- 
ed his  way,  bnt  the  light  of  trufli,  manifested  in  the  sublime  de- 
velopement  of  immortal  prinaples  flashed  upon  his  page;  as  day 
afkordayhenrged  his  noble  toil,  and  laid  by  his  volumes  for  readers 
then  nnbom.  The  generations  around  were  too  near  to  discern 
rightly  the  value  and  importance  of  his  record  in  all  its  full  and 
snhlime  propordons',  and  with  a  faith  and  trust  eharaeterisflc  of 
the  mas,  h«  kept  his  Work  through  all  the  phases  of  a  long  and  try- 
ing poHdeal  life,  sacred  for  its  ownei^— the  posterity  for  which  it 
was  intended.  We  confess  there  is  something  noble  and  almost 
touching  m  the  fidehty  with  whieh  thia  reliance  was  maintained. 
How  often,  during  the  course  of  the  last  half  century  have  w« 
not  heard  our'  prominent  statesmen  radically  differ  in  their  inters 
pretadon  of  the  ConsdtntionT  How  often  during  that  time  have 
not  the  intentions  of  its  framers  been  misrepresented  or  mlannder-  . 
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■tood  I  How  often  hu  not  erery  politiclao,  mingling  in  the  pmrtjr 
coBlliGtB  or  the  time,  fell  the  Iom  of  the  unerring  guide  which  thi» 
{Hiblication  wilt  hereafter  afford  T  How  often  hare  we  not  seen  th» 
parties  and  partisans  of  the  day  interpret  wrongfully,  or  darkly,  or- 
wilfully,  the  thoughts  and  meaning  of  the  pact  which  can  now  be  tllui- 
trtted  and  explained  beyoad  Um  possibillly  of  a  cavil,  from  a  work. 
held  back  ia  the  deep  cvnscionflneBfl  of  ita  author  thai  the  time  for 
full  rerelstltni  was  not  come,  and  that  the  impeBetrable  curtain  of 
the.  grave  should  be  interposed  between  the  hat  surriror  of  its 
framers  and  the  roiUious  of  the  great  and  proaperoua  nation  who- 
looked  to  the  Conatitulion,  and  the  new  system  of  go*emraeat 
which  h  created  as  the  grevtest  and  noblest  frnit  of  the  Mood  and 
toil  of  the  RoToluiion — ere  the  proper  period  for  fully  uobosoming- 
fhe  secret  proceedings  of  that  time,  to  Che  respectful  veneration  of 
the  country  should  arrive. 

The  following  extract  from  a  prenmlnny  essay  to  the  volnme  or 
Debates,  by  Mr.  Madison  himself,  will  be  found  most  interesting, 
and  will  satisfy  every  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  above  remarks,  and* 
fully  shows  how  completely  he  was  possessed  with  the  responsibiliy 
of  his  self-imposed  task,  and  what  thorough  confidence  may  be  re- 
posed in  advance  in  reports  prepared  under  such  circmnsCsnces  by 
such  a  hand : 

"  On  the  aniTBl  ot  (be  YirfinU  dtpaiiet  bI  Philadelphia,  it  aonund  la  then  (list 
ftoDi  ths  aariv  uid  pronunem  put  takan  bjr.that  State  in  brin^mg  about  thit  Colt' 
veDtknt,  •mw  ini^atiTc  Mepmigkba  expected  from  them.  The  resotutioos  intio- 
dnoed  by  Oovenior  Randi^  were  lbs  reealt  of  a  conBultation  on  the  subject,  wkb 
an  nndnMandlBg  that  they  left  all  tba  depoiiea  entirely  opea  to  the  tights  of  diKD»- 
sion,iandft«e  to  concur  ilk  any  alterations  or  modifications  which  their  lefloetieita 
aad  judgments  might  approTB.  The  rawlutioni,  ■■  the  journals  ibew,  become  tba 
basis  on  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Contention  eommenced,  and  to  the  develop*- 
ment*,  vamtions  and  modificiUioBa  of  which  the  plan  of  goTerBmeol  proposed  by 
Convention  may  be  tiMed. 

"  The  curiosity  I  had  felt  during  my  reaeaKhes  into,  the  hialoiy  of  the  most  dis- 
tinfiusbed  eonftderaciea,  particularly  those  of  anlilluily,,  and  the  deficiency  I  fiwnd 
in  the  meana  of  aatiafying  it,  more  especiany  in  wliat  related  to  the  |Ht>cess,  the 
prineiplei,  the  reasoa*,  aad  the  antieipaciom  which  prevailed'  in  the  Ibnnatian 
of  than,  detennined  me  t«  preserve  as  fti  as  I  cauld,  an  exad  oectnuit  of  what 
might  pass  in  the  Convention  whilst  executing  its  Irvst,  with  the  DMgnitisle  of 
which  I  was  dtily  impressed,  aa  I  was  by  the  gratification  pnanised  to  fulurs  coti- 
OMty  by  an  authentic  exhibition  of  tba  otgeda,  the  i^nnuiM  and  the  reasonings  &om 
which  the  new  syatem  of  government  was  to  receive  its  pecolisr  itiuctnre  and  or- 

SinizatioB.  Nor  was  I  unaware  of  the  value  of  such  ■  eentribution  to  tba  land  of 
sicnals  for  Ae  history  of  a  constitution  on  which  wonldbe  stsked  the  hqifriness' 
of  •  people  gress  svea  in  its  infancy,  and  poaubly  the  csnse  of  libetty  thnxiglMNil 
thaworid. 

,  "  In  pursuance  of  the  task  I  had  assumed,  t  chose  a  seat  in  front  of  the  prtsiding 
number,  with  the  other  members  on  my  right  and  left  hands.  In  this  favorable  posi- 
tion for  bearing  all  that  passed,  I  noted  in  terms  legible,  and  in  abbreviations  and 
matks  intelligible  to  myself,  what  was  read  from  the  chair  or  qmken  by  the  sun- 
hers)  and  losing  not  a  moment  nnneceiswily  between  the  adjourament  sad  nas- 
BsnUiling  of  tbe  Convention,  I  was  enabled  U  write  out  my  daily  notes  daring  tba 
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■■■■inn  or  wUhiu  a  few  laiihiiiK  daji  aAci  it*  tiaat,  in  tbe  extent  and  fi>nn,  pn- 
tarred  in  mv  own  baud,  on  tny  files. 

"  la  tbe  labor  and  comctnesa  of  thii  I  wai  not  a  little  aided  hj  practice,  and  bj 
■  fcmilianty  with  tin  ilrle  and  the  train  ot  obaerratiai  and  reaaooing  which  char* 
actcrised  the  prindpal  apeakara..  It  happcmed  aUo  thai  1  wiAsot  abaent  a  aingle 
day,  nor  more  than  a  carnal  fraction  of  an  hour  in  any  da  j,  lo  that  I  could  not  Iuitb 
bM  a  aingta  qieeeb,  unleaa  a  ivy  abort  one. 

"  It  maj  be  proper  to  remark,  thai  with  a  rery  few  eiceptiana,  (he  apeedwa  was 
BaidMT  fumiahed,  nor  reriaed,  dot  tanctioDed.  by  the  ^eaktra,  bat  wriuan  oot  ttvn 
My  notca,  aided  by  the  freatuwai  of  nytceoHEetiotM.  A  fUrtbcr  nmaA  may  be 
|Mtf>er,tbat  viewiof  tbaaubjaelmightaceaaionallybepruentedin  the  ^eechea  and 
pioceedinga  with  a  latent  reference  to  a  compcmniae  on  aon*  middle  ground,  by 
MOtDaleonceabana.  The  exequioiii  alluded  to,  were,  lit,  tbe  aketch  flimiihed  by 
Hr.  BAodolph,  of  hii  apeeeh  on  tba  introdueiion  of  bia  pnpMiliona  on  tbe  twenty, 
uinth  day  of  May.  Sd.  The  ipeeeh  of-Mr.  Hamilton,  who  happened  to  call  on  ma 
when' putting  Ibalaat  hand  to  it,  and  who  acknowledged  ita  fidelity,  without  in^ 
(eMtng  more  ibaa  a  Tery  few  mbal  alierationi  which  were  made.  3d.  Tbe  qieeeh 
of  GhiTerneQT  Morria  on  the  aecond  day  of  May,  which  wa«  oemmunicaled  to  him 
Ml  a  like  OMaakoi,  and  who  aequieaced  in  il  without  a  reibal  changF.  The  correo- 
■laa  of  bia  language  and  the  diatinctneia  of  hia  ennnciaticHi  were  partieolarly  fitror- 
■bla  to  a  reporter.  The  epeecbe*  of  Dr.  PrankUn,  excqpling  a  few  biief  oiua,  were 
C0|Hed£«m  tbe  written  onea  read  to  the  Convention  by  hie  colleague,  Mr.  Wilaon, 
it  b«ing  iaoonianient  lo  the  Doctor  to  remain  long  on  hia  fotL 

"  Of  the  ability  and  intelligence  ofthoaewbocompoeed  the  CanTantion  the  dAalea 
kltd  proceeding!  may  be  a  teat;  aa  the  character  of  the  work  which  waa  the  ofiapHng 
of  their  ddibcrationa  mnal  be  teated  by  the  eiperienca  of  Iba  AUiure,  added  to  that 
of  nearly  half  a  eantary  which  hu  paaeed. 

"Bat  whaiarer  may  be  the  Judgment  pronounced  on  the  competency  of  the  arelii- 
Ueta  of  IJk  Conatitulion,  or  whatever  may  be  the  deetiny  of  tbe  edifice  prepared  by 
(hem,  I  feel  it  a  duty  lo  eipraa  my  profound  and  solemn  oonvidian  derived  fbom 
my  intimate  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  viewe  of  tbe  Convcnlion,  collectiTaly 
md  indiridnally,  that  there  nerar  waa  an  aMcmbly  of  men,  chaiffd  with  a  great 
and  ardnooa  troat,  who  were  more  pure  in  tbeir  motirca,  or  more  exduaively  or 
■uioaaly  devoted  lo  the  object  committed  lo  them,  than  were  the  membera  of  the 
Fcderel  Convention  of  IT87,  to  the  object  of  derieingend  propcaing  a  coiwtitntional 
tytteta  which  would  beat  aupply  the  defeda  of  that  which  il  wal  to  refdace,  and 
beat  eecnn  fine  permanent  liberty  imd  happiuaa  of  their  country." 

That  reaolDtion  of  the  Conrention  wbieb  elaaed  iti  doon  to  the 
public,  gave  much  umbrage  at  the  Upie,  and  exposed  the  body  to 
great  animadyersion.  Yet  how  wise  and  jadicioos  wai  the  provl- 
■ion.  Their  labor  was  noi  for  their  cootemporariei.  They  worked 
Tor  the  Tar-off  fiilure.  They  apoke  to  an  audience  that  no  legialatiTe 
usembly  yet  baa  erer  addresaed.  And  aa  poaterity  was  ta  teat  the 
valne  of  their  labora,  ao  posterity  will  now  hare  an  opportoaity. 
of  judging  reverently  and  candidly  of  Uieir  motiTei,  their  reaaona. 
their  intention!,  their  fear,  and  their  hopes.  The  injunction  of  ae- 
etecy  baa  been  ramoTed,  and  the  people  of  tbe  United  States  may 
new  and  henceforward  learn  and  judge  for  tbemselrea. 

One  extract,  only,  are  we  tempted  to  make.  It  i*  the  laataentenee 
of  the  Work  thua'  sealed  np  for  fifty-two  years.  And  we  gire  it  not 
merely  for  the  striking  and  deeply  interesting  anecdote  which  It 
eonUins,  but  to  share  with  the  thooaanda  who  will  now  tee  it  for 
Um  first  time,  the  exultation  that  most  etune  home  to  crery  bosmib 
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in  the  feeling  that  the  prophetic  emblem  of  Franklin  has  been  so 
Cftmpletely  rerified  in  an  amount  of  national  greatness,  prosperity. 
*  happiness,  and  honor  without  a  stain,  narer  reached,  e>eii  ap- 
proached bj  any  human  community  in  the  same  sfttce  of  time. 
May  the  san  that  rose  on  that  day  never  go  down  I 

"  WUliI  the  last  members  were  signing,  Doctor  Fnnklin,  look- 
ing towards  the  President's  chair,  at  the  baek'  of  which  a  rising 
snn  happened  to  be  painted,  obserred  to  a  few  members  Dear  him 
that  painters  had  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  in  their  art  a  rising 
snn  from  a  setting  sun. 

" '  I  hare,'  said  he, '  often  and  often,  in  the  coarse  of  the  sessioa, 
and'  the  Ticissitudes  of  my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked 
at  that  behind  the  President,  without  being  able  to  tell  whether  it 
was  rising  or  setting.  -  But  now,  at  length,  I  hsre  the  happiness  to 
know,  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun.' " 

It  is  not  our  intention,  ss  already  mentioned,  to  enter  at  present 
into  an  examination  of  these  'manuscripts  in  detail,  but  baring 
brought  the  public  thus  to  the  threshold  of  this  great  National  Work, 
we  will  await  the  period  of  its  publication  for  additional  obserra* 
tions.  The  occasion  seems  a  proper  one  to  bring  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  their  illustrious  author  more  immediately  before  the 
public. 

Mr.  Hadieon  has  been  so  eminent  in  public  consideration  for  the 
last  half  century  that  various  accounts  har^  been  published  of  his 
life  and  character.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  premise  that  many  of 
the  following  particulars  are  taken  from  another  biographical  aketch 
of  him  by  the  same  hand,  with  some  additional  circumstaneea  kindly 
contributed  by  others. 

It  is  also  proper  to  add,  that  no  eutogium  is  attempted,  nor  little 
more  than  an  abridged  statement  of  the  prominent  tiansaeUons  of 
a  long  life  of  public  distinetion. 

James  Madison  was  born  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1761,  (O.  S.) 
at  the  dwelling  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  opposite  to  Port 
Royal,  a  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Virginia. 
The  honse  of  his  parents,  James  Madison  and  Nelly  Conway,  was 
in  Orange  county,  where  he  alwaya  resided.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  purity  of  the  air;  and  likewise,  that 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  in  that  region  three  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  all 
resided,  as  closely  connected  in  personal  attachment,  as  in  politi- 
cal faith,  who  bare  impressed  on  the  country  a  large  share  of  the 
policy  and  distinction  of  these  United  States. 

After  paasing  through  the  usual  elementary  education,  Mr.  Madi- 
son was  placed,  at  about  twelve  years  of  age,  under  the  tuition  of 
Donald  Robertson,  a  distinguished  teacher  in  that  neigfalKirboodf 
with  whom  he  aeeomplished  the  eoranon  preparatory  atndies  for  a 
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collegiato  cotine.  Thne  studies  were  farther  proeeeuted  ander 
tfie  Rcrereni]  Thomaa  Martin,  the  pariali  minister  of  the  Eatsblisb- 
ed  Church  of  Englaodt  who  wai  engaged  M  private  tutor  in  hie 
father's  family. 

The  climate  of  'Williamaburgh  beiag  deemed  uncongenial  with 
persoDa  from  the  monntain  re^on,  Mr.  Madlaon,  iaatead  of  hein^ 
pnt  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary^,  wai  sent  to  that  of  F^inee- 
ton,  New  Jersey,  of  which  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  then  Presidenti 
where  he  e6iiipieted  his  college  education,  and  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  autumn  of  1771.  While  at  college  his 
health  was  Impaired  by  over  ardent  atody.  It  continned  feeble 
daring  some  yeari'  after  his  retnm  home.  We  learn,  from  good 
■nlhorily,  that  for  more  than  sixty  years  he  suffered  from  orgaoie 
bodily  irregularity,  which  is  mentioned  only  for  the  parpose  of  the 
encouraging  reflection,  how  long,  how  cheerfal,  and  how  nsefVil  life 
dnay  be  with  tolerable  health,  and  much  how  enjoyment  may  be  had 
notwithstanding  bodily  misforlnnes  which  are  a  constant  sonrce  of 
uneasiness.  He  laid  deep  the  foundations  of  those  attainments, 
habits  and  principles,  which  gradually  but  without  fail  raised  him  to 
after  eminence.  When  he  got  home  with  impaired  health,' far  from 
ueglecting  literary  pnrsatts,  he  persevered  in  extensive  and  system- 
atic reading,  somewhat  miicellaneonB,  but  not  without  reference  to 
the  profession  of  law,  although  he  formed  no  absolnte  determina- 
tion to  enter  upon  the  practice.  Mr.  Madison  studied  probably  jnst 
hw  enough,  but  his  breeding  was  altogether  thai  of  a  atatesroan ;  an 
AmericsB  statesman,  for  he  never  was  out  of  his  own  country; 
and  though  it  has  often  truly  been  said  that  he  would  make  a  great 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  yet  his  studies  and  acqmrements 
were  free  from  ell  technical  or  professional  restraint,  and  his  sel- 
dom if  erer  eqsalled  powers  of  reasoning  were  always  exercised  on 
a  large  scale,  and  with  a  philosophical  eomprehension  of  the  subject 
matter.  From  nature,  from  habit,  it  may  be  even  from  the  imper* 
feet  alkte  of  health  to  which  he  waa  reduced  at  the  outset  ol  fal« 
esrecT,  his  was  a  passionless  progress  to  elevation.  He  never  ad- 
dressed a  pusion  or  propitiated  a  prejudice :  but  relying  on  reason 
alone  for  conviction,  be  effected  his  purpose  without  any  appeal  to 
excitement  Taking  nothing  for  granted  by  intuition  or  sympathy, 
be  worked  out  every  result  like  a  problem  to  be  proved.  No  one 
WBS  ever  more  inflexibly  attached  to  the  principles  of  his  adoption ; 
but  then  he  always  adopted  them  on  earnest  consideraUon  and  suf- 
ficient authority,  before  he  gave  them  his  afiections.  They  wer« 
not  h)e  natural  offiipring.  His  preceptor,  Jefferson,  a  man  of  high 
geniti*  Burpeswd  him  in  enthusiasm  and  biilUancy  of  imagination, 
and  wu  better  versed  in  mathematical  science,  and  that  of  languages. 
Bui  Madison  was  a  good  linguist,  a  chaste,  elegant  and  attractive 
wriMr;  aaareasoner,  superior  to  Jefferson,  and  perhaps  of  sonndar 
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jadfmeat,  cartsioljr  man  circninip«ct.  Hu  coaverMtional  UlenU 
were  vncomnion,  aQd  his  power  of  debate  ia  public  bodie*,  when 
he  at  lengdt  orercame  the  extreme  diffidence  by  which  he  wu  at 
firit  much  restrained,  was  of  the  first  order.  Ifo  man  erer  was 
more  averse  to  controrersy,  detraction  or  iaveetiTe;  he  nerer  gare 
offeace  by  personality. 

Hating  receired  very  early  and  strong  impresBions  in  ftror  of 
liberty,  both  ciril  and  religions,  he  embarlLfld  with  the  preralent 
zeal  in  the  American  cause  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  dispute  with 
Great  Britain ;  but  his  deration  to  study  and  his  impaired  health, 
probably  prerented  hia  perfbrnriDg  any  military  lerrice.  Derated 
to  freedom  of  conscience,  he  was  particularly  actire  in  opposing 
the  persecution  of  the  Baptists,  then  a  new  sect  in  Virginia,  who 
were  consigned  in  some  inatances  to  jail  for  riolating  the  law  pro- 
hibiting preaching  by  diHsenters  from  the  established  church. 
Throughout  life  he  was  remarltable  for  strict  adherence  to  ib« 
American  doctrine  of  absolute  separation  between  civil  and  re* 
ligious  authority ;  and  one  of  his  retoea,  while  President,  attested 
that  in  advanced  station  and  age  the  principles  early  imbibed  on  this 
subject  were  as  dear  to  him  as  at  first,  when  he  was  but  a  young 
and  gratuitous  reformer. 

In  the  spring  of  1T76,  when  twenty-fire  years  of  age,  he  was 
initiated  into  the  public  service,  from  which  he  rarely  afterwards 
was  absent  for  forty  years  of  constantly  rising  eminence,  till  it  was 
all  crowned  by  that  spontaneous  retirement  from  the  highest  sta- 
tion which  is  itself  the  crown  of  American  republicanism.  His 
first  election  was  lo  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  which,  in  May  of 
that  year,  anticipated  the  declaration  of  independence  by  unani- 
mously instructing  the  deputies  of  that  State  to  propose  it.- 

It  is  a  proof  of  Mr.  Madiaon's  character  that  in  this  Assembly, 
being  surrounded  by  experienced  and  distinguished  members,  ha 
modestly  refrained  from  any  active  part  in  its  proceedings;  and 
sever  tried  that  talent  for  debate  which  he  B^erwarda  displayed  so 
eminently.  Beyond  committee  duty  and  private  suggestions  he 
was  unknown  in  the  Assembly.  At  the  succeeding  county  elec- 
tion he  was  superseded  by  another  competitor.  His  &ilnre  was 
partly  owing  to  his  declining  to  treat  the  electors ;  but  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  diffidence  which  restrained  him  from  giving  fair  play 
to  his  faculty  of  speech  and  active  participation  in  public  aflairs. 

But  the  Legislature,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  session,  re- 
paired this  popular  defection  by  appointing  him  member  of  th* 
Council  of  State,  which  place  he  held  till  1779,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed a  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the  Rerolution.  During  the  first 
part  of  hit  service  in  the  council,  Patrick  Henry  was  Oorernor 
of  the  Sute ;  and  diiring  the  latter  part  of  it,  Hr.  Jeflerson.  Both 
these  personages  experienced  and  appreciated  Ihe  imporlance  of 
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Mr.  Hidisoii'i  KHiatmnce,  knowledge  »id  jadgment,  in  a  aUtion 
which  did  not  put  his  natand  niOdetty  to  the  severe  trial  of  public 
ttieplajr.  His  information,  patriotieni,  probity  and  nnprelending 
worth,  gained  for  bim  die  firit  fruits  of  his  maturing  dintincliou. 
He  prored  himself  a  aafe  and  aerriceable  roan, — re  commendation  a 
withoat  which  brilliancy  ia  of^n  tronbleaome,  and  alwaya  naelesa. 
Mr.  Jefleragn  naed  to  aay  that  Mr.  Madiaon  rendered  himaelf  very 
aeceptable  to  the  ntemtMra  of  the  Legialattire  by  hi>  amiable  deport- 
ment, and  by  the  aerriees  he  performed  hi  drafting  reporta,  billa, 
Ac,  for  them.  It  waa  thia  that  recommended  him  for  election  tho 
Bcxt  winter  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  conncil,  where  hia  talent* 
for  writing  and  for  bnsineaa  generally,  particularly  hia  aeqnainunce 
with  the  French  language,  of  which  Gorernor  Henry  was  igno- 
rant,  and  which  waa  neceaary  to  the  Executive  of  Virginia,  in  their 
conatant  inteTConrae  with  French  officers,  soon  made  Mr.  Madiion 
tiie  moat  efficient  member  of  the  council.  He  wrote  ao  much  for 
GoTernor  Henry,  that  he  waa  called  the  Governor's  Secretary. 
The  council,  moreover,  waa  the  beat  adapted  atage  for  hia  firal 
eaaaya  a«  a  poblic  apeaker ;  not  conaiiting  of  more  than  ten  per- 
■ona,  their  diacuaaiona  were  leas  trying  to  a  modest  man.  So  ez- 
tretne  waa  Mr.  Madiaon'a  diffidence,  that  it  waa  Mr.  Jdffbraoa'a 
opinion  that  if  hia  first  public  appearance  had  taken  place  in  ancb 
•n  aesembly  aa  the  House  of  Representativea  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  MadUon  would  never  have  been  able  to  overcome  hia  aversion 
to  diaplay.  But  by  practice  firat  in  the  Executive  Council  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  aderwarda  in  the  old  Congress,  which  was  likewise  a 
small  body,  he  was  gradually  habituated  to  speech-making  in  pub- 
lic, in  which  he  became  so  powerful. 

Elected  to  Congreae,  he  took  hii  aoat  in  that  body  in  March,  1TB9, 
and  was  continued  there  by  re-elections  till  the  expiration  of  the 
allowed  term,  eompnted  from  the  ratification  of  the  articles  of  con- 
federation in  1781.  From  the  apring  of  \im  till  the  fall  of  1783, 
the  journals  show,  as  is  known  to  all,  that  he  became  an  active  and 
l^ing  member  of  Congreaa,  taking  prominent  part  in  many  of - 
the  most  important  tranaactiona.  The  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  • 
Jay,  American  minister  in  Spain,  In  October,  1790,  maintaining  the 
tight  of  the  United  States  to  the  Miiaissippi  river,  and  the  sddress 
of  Ae  States  at  the  close  of  the  war,  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  providing  for  the  debts  due  to  the  army,  and  the  other  public 
creditors,  were  composed  by  him,  and  are  some  of  the  earliest  of 
his  contributions  to  those  American  State  pipers,  which,  during 
the  infancy  of  the  United  Sutes,  were  among  their  most  effectual 
means  of  conservation  and  advaaeement. 

In  the  yean  1784,  'B,  '6,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  by  hia  county 
ht  the  Sute  legislature.  During  Mr.  Madiaon'a  aerVice  in  thb 
capacity,  it  waa  hia  primary  object  to  explain  and  inculcate  the 
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pressing  neeesait^  of  »  rerorm  in  the  federal  gystem,  and  to  pro^ 
mote  the  means  leading  to  such  amelioration.  The  nnenccessAil 
attempt  to  vest  Congress  Mrith  powers  immediately  required  for  th* 
public  wuit4i  led  to  the  meeting  at  Annapolis  in  Aagust,  I1S6|  to 
which  Hr.  Madison  was  deputed,  and  which  resulted  in  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Convention  with  fuller  powers  at  Philadelphia,  in 
May,  1787.  The  State  of  Vir^nia  promptly  set  the  ezatnple  of 
compliance  with  this  reeommendaUon,  hy  an  act  drawn  by  Hr. 
Madison,  and  by  the  appointment  of  a  depatation,  in  which  he  wea 
included. 

From.  ITSd  to  1186  inclnsire,  beside  what  related  to  the  (edenl 
system,  sereral  subjects  of  great  importance  were  agitated  in  thtf 
Virginia  legislature ;  paper  money,  British- debts,  the  separation  of 
Kentucky  from  Virginia,  die  cede  of  Itiwa  revised  by  JeffersoB. 
Wythe,  and  Pendleton,  and  the  religions  establishment  proposed 
by  Hr.  Henry.  Mr.  Madison  took  a  conspicuous  and  effectire 
part  is  ali  these  proceedings  against  paper  emissions,  in  favor  of 
paying  British  debts,  in  favor  of  the  separation  of  Kentncky,  in 
support  generally  of  the  revised  code,  and  in  apposition  to  a  reli- 
gious establishment.  To  the  latter  project  he  was  strenuously  and 
successfully  an  explicit  antagonist;  and  he  composed  the  memorial 
and  remonstrance,  which  was  so  generally  concurred  in  and  signed 
by  persons  of  all  denominations,  as  to  crush  Mr.  Henry's  scheme. 
The  journal  of  the  federal  Convention  which  sat.at  Philadielphia 
in  1187,  proves  that  he  participated,  as  much  as  any  member  of 
that  body,  in  framing  the  Constitntian  of  the  United  States,  which 
for  nOw  nearly  fifty  years  has  been  the  government  of  this  country. 
For  many  years  the  survivor  of  ill  his  assooiatea  in  that  illnstrioas 
assembly,  Mr.  Hadison  became  entitled  by  various  claims  before 
bis  death  to  be  called  the  Father  of  the  Constitution. 

During'the  same  period,  and  until  the  expiration  of  the  old  Coo* 
grese,  to  which  he  had  been  re-appointed  in  1780,  he  eontinued  ft 
member  of  that  body.  His  avowed  object  in  returning  there  was 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  project  favored,  by  Congress,  of  shatting 
Up  the  river  MiBsissippi  for  a  long  period. 

In  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia for  framing  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Slate  Conventions  to  sanction  it,  the  well-known  work  called  the 
Federalist  was  written, ,  which  has  since  become  a  constitutional 
text-book.  Gideon's  edition  authenticates  Mr.  Madison's  contri- 
butions to  it,  and  it  is  too  well  known  to  require  that  it  should  be 
dwelt  upon. 

Till  his  country  was  secured,  and  its  welfare  established  by  a 
proper  form  of  national  government,  Hr.  Madison  was  iodefoti- 
gable  in  his  efforU  to  explain  and  recommend  the  Constitution  for 
adoption.    Accordingly,  in  17S8,  he  was,  elected  by  bis  county  • 
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delegate  to  th«  Conrention  of  Virginia,  which  wta  to  determiiw 
whether  that  State  would  accede  to  it.  His  agency  in  the  proeeed- 
inge  of  that  CoDvention  appears  in  the  printed  account  of  them, 
and  ii  too  Jamlliar  with  every  penon  whoie  attention  has  been 
turned  to  the  subject,  to  require  explanation. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  Constitation,  he  was  elected  a  repreeen^ 
atire  to  Congress  from  the  district  in  which  he  lirad,  in  February, 
1789,  and  remained  a  member  by  refllectiona  till  March,  170T. 
His  participation,  during  those  eight  years,  in  all  the  acts  and 
deliberations  of  Congress  was  so  prominent  and  pervading,  that 
nothing  of  importance  took  place  without iiis  instrumentality;  and 
in  roost  of  the  leading  measures  his  was  a  leading  place,  especially 
in  all  that  concerned  foreign  relations.  Addressing  the  house  on 
all  important  questions,  ha  never  spoke  without  full  preparation, 
and  so  completely  exhausted  every  topic  he  discussed,  that  it  was 
remarked  by  his  adversaries  that  Mr.  Madison's  refutation  of  their 
Tiews  frequently  suggested  arguments  which  they  themselves  had 
not  thought  of,  to  be  answered  by  him  in  the  same  triumphant 
alraio  of  calm  and  respectful,  but  irresistible  argament. 

The  rasolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  1798,  against 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  are  now  known  to  have  been  written 
by  Mr.  Madison,  though  not  a  member  of  that  legislature.  And  it 
being  understood  that  a  vindication  of  those  resolutions  would  be 
ealled  for,  he  was  elected  a  member  the  nest  year,  and  drew  up  the 
-eelebiated  report  containing  their  vindication,  which,  like  the 
papers  of  the  Federalist,  has  become  a  standard  of  conatitutiooal 
■doetiioe. 

Mr.  Jefferson  being  chosen  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1801,  appointed  Mr.  Madison  his  Secretary  of  State,  in  which 
office  he  eonUnned  during  the  eight  years  of  Jefferson's  presidency. 
Illustrating  the  whole  period  by  his  masterly  writings  and  jadicioos 
participation.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  full  view  of  his  per. 
-fenoances  in  the  Department  of  State;  but  it  maybe  said,  ins 
word,  that  of  all  the  great  disputes  on  international  and  municipal 
law  evolved  by  an  epoch  that  at  last,  after  great  difficulties  and 
efforts  to  avert  hoatilities,  closed  with  the  war  which  it  was  Mr. 
Madison's  destiny  to  conduct  as  Chief  Magistrate, — the  compli- 
eated  questions  of  the  conflicting  rights  of  war  and  peace,  colonial 
commerce,  contraband  trade,  impressment  of  seamen,  search  and 
■eimre  of  ships  and  cargoes,  blockades,  embargoes,  non-Importa- 
tion and  non-interconraef — there  was  not  one  which  Mr.  Madispn 
did  not  present  to  his  country,  and  before  the  world,  with  a  power 
of  research  and  argument  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  diplomatic 
writing.  In  1806,  he  visited  Philadelphis  for  more  convenient  a^ 
eees  to  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  he  published 
in  1806,  on  the  British  doctrine  against  the  trade  of  neutrals  with 
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enemies'  coloniea.  Throughout  erery  lucceedfag  yeu  the.conntry 
was  enlightesed  b^  his  elaborate  prodncUoiii,  which  erery  leisfon 
of  Confess  brought  forth.  ^  On  the  queation  of  impreMment,  the 
iBoal  tr^ng  end  perplexing  of  the  gtievances  to  which  the  United 
Slates  were  then  subjected,  hie  letters  to  the  American  mioiiterB  ia 
England,  and  the  Brtlish  ministers  in  this  country,  were  composed 
with  a  power  etinal  to  alt  we  could  desire,  and  in  ■  temper  which  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  take  offetice  «t  It  has  been  said  of 
him,  that  give  Mr.  Madison  the  right  ride  of  a  good  cause,  and  no 
man  could  surpass  him  in  its  rindication.  The  Department  of 
State  at  that  time  was  the  main  stay  of  the  country.  Doubting 
the  aliility  of  the  United  States  to  contend  in  war  with  the  great 
belligerents  who  were  derastating  the  aaiverse  by  land  and  see ;  at 
all  events,  deeply  interested  in  adhering  to  that  neotrality  which 
Washington  established;  and  to  which  no  one  was  more  thoroughly 
attached  than  Mr.  Madison ;  his  exerdoHs  to  substitute  the  moral 
artillery  of  international  law  for  brute  force  were  incessant  and 
intense.  Although  the  war  he  endeavoured  so  earnestly  to  prcTent 
came  at  last,  in  spite  of  his  exertions  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  immoTO- 
sble  determination  to  preeerve  peace ;  yet  the  legacy  of  trouble 
which  was  left  by  him  to  Mr.  Madison,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
presidency,  was  at  any  rate  preceded  by  a  theory  of  prevailing,  if 
not  perpetual  peace,  in  that  code  of  international  justice  and  fair 
interconne  which  is  now  a  goodly  part  of  the  inheritance  of  these 
United  States,  and  a  national  property  tiiat  all  other  etrilized  n^ 
tions  have  begun  to  apprecwte.  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
all  mankind,  were  always  principles  dear  to  him.  War  he  const* 
dered  only  and  rarely  tolerablci  as,  if  even  a  necessary,  a  great  evil, 
to  be  avoided  as  long,  and  whepever  it  takes  place  to  be  closed  as 
soon,  as  possible. 

With  these  impressions  it  was  nevertheless  his  lot  to  he  Preat 
dent  during  the  war  declared  against  Great  Britain  in  June,  1S1!L 
In  1909  he  was  elected  President,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jefier< 
■on;  and  excepting  the  mere  glimpse  of  accommodation  which 
proceeded  from  Mr.  firskine's  short-lived  arrangement,  the  first 
period  of  his  chief  magistracy  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  war  that 
accompanied  his  reelection.  His  inaugural  addresses,  annnoi  mes- 
sages, frequent  special  communications  to  Congress;  his  procla- 
mation for  a  fact,  with  the  particular  grounds  on  which  It  iras 
issued ;  his  letters  to  Governor  SnydAr,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
,.  Otmstead  case'-,  his  recommendation  of  war ;  hit  conduct  of  the 
war;  hisvsrians  missions  for  peace;  the  peace  of  Ghent  negotiated 
under  his  snspices ;  his  settlement  of  the  army,  navy,  and  the  inter- 
nal revenue  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  his  veto,  on  one  of  the  last 
days  ^f  his  administration,  of  the  great  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment introduced  by  some  of  those  who  have  since  relinquished  it 
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may  be  deemed  the  priReipal  meafvra*  of  his  sdministnlion  of  the 
Fedenl  GorernmeBt.  GYett  befbre  Mr.  -Madisoo's  demiie,  then 
appeared  to  be  well  nigh  one  univerNi  sentiment  of  cordial  reapect 
■ad  defetence  towards  >im  aa  a  pMriat  of  the  purest  iatentioas  and 
wisest-  eondoct.  Undertaking  rtie  presidency  at  a  erims  of  the 
utmost  JiAevhy,  he  oonlinaed  in  4t-by  reelection  dorinf  the  eita* 
blished  period  of  ei^t  years,  and  when  he  retired,  left  the  cennlry 
in  the  highest  degree  ftoriout,  prosperatiB,  and  vontenL  FnloM 
ages  mnst  look  baHi  to  lite  sdrainietration  aa  a  time  of  great  trial 
and  great  renewn.  Tlie  Conatititien  which  had  aaeeeeded  in  peaee^ 
under  his  govemanee,  trininphed  in  W^r,  WbHelmtilities  wera 
checkered  with  the  rererses  whi^  aeldom  fail  to  ocenr,  under  all 
eircum stances  Mr.  Madison  was  the  same.  Victory  tterer  elated, 
iior  conlfl  dtsasters  «Ter  flepresa  him,  beyond  Ihe  happy  mean  of 
his  temperate  lille-,  always  calm,  eoniiatent,  and  conscientiona, 
determined  to  do  right,  come  irhat  might  Exposed  to  that  deluge 
of  abuse  which  the  leading  men  of  free  countries,  with  a  Kcentiona 
press,  cannot  avoid,  he  was  perfectly  serene  and  imraoTed  by  any 
vindictiTe  emotion ;  tme  to  friends,  patient  w\th  adrersaries,  and 
forbearing  even  with  public  enemies.  All  the  ewergeneiew  of  war 
ncrer  once  betrayed  him  into  infringements -of  the  Constitution. 
It  has  been  stated,  on  high  authority,  that  while  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  no  one,  bowcTer  intimate,  ever  beard  him  mention  the 
flubject.  Constitntionally  simple  and  nnoflentations  in  his  habits, 
taste,  and  intercourse,  he  nerertheless  mmtilained  the  dignity  of 
liis  sta^on  with  a  decorum  and  urbanity  that  lent  new  grace  to  the 
datiei  of  his  office. 

At  abont  sixty-six  years  of  age  he  retired  from  pablie  life,  and 
erer  afiter  resided  on  hie  estate  in  Virginia,  except  about  two 
months  while  at  Richmond  aa  a  member  of  the  convention  in  ISCIB, 
to  remould  the  constitution  of  that  State.  His  farm,  his  booka. 
his  friends,  and  his  correspondence,  were  the  sources  of  his  enjoy- 
ment and  occupation,  dnring  Ae  twenty  yeara  of  his  retirement. 
During  most  of  (hat  time  his  health,  never  robust,  was  as  good  at 
usual,  and  he  partook  with  alacrity  of  the  exercise  and  the  con- 
viviality in  which  he  had  always  enjoyed  himself.  A  good  former 
on  a  large  scale,  he  acted  for  some  time  as  president  of  an  agrtcvl- 
tnral  society,  and  for  a  much  longer  time  first  as  visiter,  and  after 
Mr.  JelTerson's  death  as  rector  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
at  Charlottesville,  in  his  near  neighbourhood ;  among  the  fonndare 
and  friends  of  which  he  bore  a  conspicaona  parL  Prevailed  upon, 
when  jast  coavateecent  from  severe  illness,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  eonvenlion  of  1829,  the  infirm  condition  of  his  health, 
b«ng  then  near  eighty  years  old,  prevented  his  taking  a  very  activ« 
part  in  iu  deliberations.    His  main  purpose,  inde^,  appears  to ' 
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bftvs  boen  to.  prmnota  s  compromise  between  parliea  bo  stiffly 
Aivided  on  local  and  personal  intemts  *b  to  threaten  the  tniaquil- 
Ut^  of  the  State.  -  On  some  of  the  principal  topics  discnuedi  he  is 
■nderstood  to  hare  jielded  his  own  opinions  to  that  comideration, 
U  well  as  the  u^^t  instanceB  tA  his  eoaatituents. 

At  eighth-five  years  of  age,  though  much  reduced  by  debility,  hi* 
nind  was  bright^  hia  memory  retentire,  and  his  con  versatipn  highly 
lDBtructi*e>and  deligbtfaL  Sufiering  with  disease,  he  never  repined. 
Serene,  sociable  and  animated,  he  loved  to  discuss  the  Ckmstitution, 
to. inculcate  the  public  good,  strictly  abstaining  from  party  topics, 
and  to  charge  his  frieodi  with  blesidngs  for  his  country.  He  wak 
long  one  of  the  most  interesting  shrines  to  which  its  Votartes  re- 
pwred :  a  relic  of  republican  virtue  which  none  could  contemplate 
whhoat  reverence  and  edification. 

One  of  his  moat  strikiag  characteristics  was  tenderness  for  the 
ftelinga,  and  deference  for  the  opinion,  of  otliers ;  always  anxious 
to  avoid  giving  offenae,  though  frequently  so  situated  as  la  be 
•bliged  to  adhere  to  bis  own  convictions,  and  differ  sometimes  with 
his  best  friends..  Towards  bis  numerous  dependents  and  domestics 
on  extensive  plantations,  he  was  uniformly  kind;  and  like  noet 
intelligent  sontbern  gentlennen,  deplored  the  evils  inherited  from 
colonial  dependence.  He  was  actively  alive  to  every  feasible  pro- 
ject for  mitigating  or  removing  these  evils.  The  respectable  gen- 
tleman who  was  his  physician  towards  the  latter  part  of  bis  lifct 
bears  cordial  testimony  to  the  compaaaionBte  interest  with  which 
every  member  of  bis  fomily,  in  common  with  their  amiable  and 
illustrious  head,  never  failed  to  manifest  for  those  who  were  by  law 
his  much  regretted  property.  At  periods  towards  the  termination 
«f  his  career,  when  eondicting  sentiments  on  important  questions 
agitated  the  country,  and  when  urged  by  zealous  and  importunate 
friends  to  let  hia  views  bo  known,  he  was  always  disposed  diffi- 
dently to  decline  interference ;  but  every  visiter  of  his  hos^ntable 
mansion  must  have  been  struck  with  hia  patriotic  devotion  to  hie 
country,  and  with  liis  veneration  for  that  Union  of  which  he  wae 
•ne  of  the  original  founders,  and  ever  remained  the  enthusiastic 
aod  honest  advocate.  Hia  attachment  to  the  Constitution  amounted 
almost  to  a  pasaion,  and,  whenever  the  subject  waa  at  all  relevant, 
he  never  failed  to  inculcate  hia  views  of  its  importance  to  the  future 
developement  and  grandeur  of  America.  One  of  his  last  acts, 
■bortly  before  he  died,  was  to  reduce  to  writing  the  following  patri* 
•tic -aapiratioO)  as  it  waa  commnnicated  by  his  excellent  widow. 

"advice  to  kt  countkt. 

"As  this  adrice,  if  il  ever  ■««  ths  Ug;li(,  vill  not  do  it  till  I  un  no  more,  il  arnj  ba 
considered  u  iMuing  from  the  lomb,  where  truth  alone  can  be  respecled,  and  tlw 
h&ppineaa  of  man  consulted.  It  will  be  eoUtled,  Ibereftne,  to  wbatever  wei^it  «u 
be  derived  frocn  e;ood  intentions,  u>d  Gram  tba  axpedeaca  of  una  who  baa  aervad  las 
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«MMtzy  in  rtnoiu  nktiou  through  i  period  of  Ibtty  jtMia,  whn  rapouMd  in  hii 
jomh,  u)d  kdhend  through  hii  liie  to  the  ouw  of  ili  liberty,  KOd  vho  hai  boitt* 
■  put  in  nuMt  of  the  peat  traiuMtioiM  which  will  con>(ilnte(fMcb«  of  iudeitisy. 

"  The  advice  oeunt  to  my  bewt  tnd  despeit  in  mjr  coDvictionB,  ii,  that  the  Union 
of  the  States  be  chenahMi  aod  perpetuated.  Let  the  BToved.  enemy  to  it  oe  teguded 
•■  a  Pandora  with  her  box  opened,  and  the  ditgniaed  one  ai  t&e'M^ent  ere^ng 
vith  deadly  vde*  into  Pandiie." 

Afl  B  leading  member  of  the  conTention  which  framed  the  gavern* 
ment,  of  the  Congreises  which  orgeQized  it,  of  the  ■dminiBtntion 
of  Jeffenon,  which  conducted  it  for  a  long  time  in  the  path  it  has 
cince  for  the  mo>t  [ttrt  followed,  and  finally  as  the  h^ad  of  hia  own 
adminiatration  in  the  raort  trying  time,  when  the  exigencies  of  war 
were  superadded  to  the  occasions  of  peace,  no  indivMital  has  im< 
pressed  more  of  his.  mind,  either  theoretically  or  pMctically,  on 
American  institutions,  than  James  Madiaon. 

Until  within  a  short  period  of  his  decease,  Mr,  Madison  con- 
tinued to  keep  pace  with  the  passing  lileratnre  of  the  day.  Most 
American  writers  were  proud  to  lay  their  prodnctiona  l>efore  him ; 
and  he  was  a  subscriber  to  the  best  periodicals.  He  was  constf- 
qoently  acquainted  with  erery  Ctiing  literary  that  was  of  interest, 
ftnd  dernted  no  small  attention  to  science ; — most  attached,  perhaps, 
to  the  practical  pursuit  of  natural  history,  having  accumulated 
nnmerous  interesting  facts  from  his  own  obsemttion.  A  member 
of  his  family,  of  whom  we  ventured  to  request  information  of  his 
religious  sentiments — on  which  subject,  though  an  excellent  biblical 
scholar,  and  otherwise  well  informed,  he  was  always  repiarkably 
silent — answered  by  the  significant  assurance  that  he  was'good  and 
perfect  in  religion  and  domestic  life,  and  that  nodilng  short  of  trae 
religion  can  make  man  so. 

On  the  29th  June,  1838,  he  dit^ — as  serene,  philosophical,  and 
calm  in  the  last  moments  of  exislence,  as  he  had  been  in  sll  the 
trying  occasioaa  of  life.  President  Jackson  announced  the  event 
to  Congress  in  a  eommunlealion  ralHffg  on  that  body  for  sueh 
measures  as  were  proper  to  testify  their  sense  of  the  respect  due  to 
die  memory  of  one  whose  life  had  cantributed  so  essentially  to  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  his  country,  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
And  ex-president  Adams- in  his  eloquent  addraas  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  wtiich  he  Was  a  member,  dwelt  on  the  merits 
of  the  vener^Ue  stttesman,  to  whoae  memory  appropriMe  honors 
were  unanimously  voted. 

Congress  soon  after  appropriated  adequate  meaas  to  publish  the 
precious  reliqne  of  his  private  Journal  of  the  Debates  of  the  Con- 
Tention which  formed  the  Constitution  of  die  tTnited  States,  and 
others  of  his  papers.  They  also  conferred  the  franking  privilege 
on  his  widow;  and  the  whole  American  people,  grown  under  his 
auspices  froma  small  to  agreat  nation,  with  one  accord  pronounced 
Ae  spontaneous  and  cordial  obituary  enloglum  of  the  honored  and 
venerated  Madiaon.  -- 


SONG. 

THOuoB  'heatb  tsi  wihtkb's  dkeaet  chill. 


Thongli  'neath  (he  winter's  dreary  chill 
Faded  and  faU'n  lie  leaf  and  Bower, 

The  root,  unblighted,  lireth  atill. 
And  bideth  but  ita  coming  hoar. 

And  when  the  first  aoft  gale  of  spring 
Shall  breathe  upon  that  icy  cham, 

An  life  and  joy,  the  flower  shall  fling 
New  aweeta  and  charms  abroad  again. 

Then  yield  not  thou  (o  dark  despair, 

My  heart,  'neath  fartnne's  bitterest  frown, 

LoTe's  hope-fed  flame  yet  gloweth  there, 
And  memory  atill  is  all  thine  own. 

Tbongh  aad  and  alow  the  hour  the  while. 
Oh,  donbt  it  not,  'twill  bring  again 

For  every  tear  a  brighter  smile, 
A  dearer  j«y  for  every  pain  1 
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From  Ou  Ontk  a/AiuKTmn. 

*Ai  MJUtu  Is*  'Efulo,  X.  1  X., 
The  Mnaes  roving  forth  one  day, 
Met  little  Cnpid  in  the  way : 
>  They  bound  him  fosl  with  chalna  of  flowers, 

And  locked  him  up  in  Beauty's  bowera. 
Then  Venus  sought,  with  ransom  large, 
To  free  her  son,  her  darling  charge : 
But  though  some  friend  should  grant  her  prayer* 
Cupid  would  still  continue  there,— 
He  kas  so  long  in  bondage  lain, 
TAe  ekild  hat  learned  to  like  his  <AaiM. 
EuT  H^vrToir,  L.I.  i  ,    .,  ,.  GooqIc 
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Ill  resuniin;  1117  "GlBDces  at  CongTMi,"  u  th»  Tw«nt]r-fiAh 
Congrcifl  with  which  ihej  coromentied  >■  &boiit  expiriog,  it  to  impo** 
■ible  lo  avoid  a  paaain^  reflecUon  on  the  atrikiag  changea,  evident 
at  a  '  glaace'  to  one  who  knew  the  bodjr  at  ita  conunencemeiit,  and 
looked  OB  it  at  its  close. 

Some  whose  faces  were  once  familiar  to  ma  are  no  longer  to  be 
seen.  Their  places  are  filled  with  strangers.  Some  hare  retired 
from  pablic  service  into  the  more  q«let  employmentaand  enjoj- 
menta  of  domestic  life.  It  is  not  without  painful  emotions  that  I 
reeail  to  my  memory  the  eoontenances  of  soroei  who,  at  the 
organization  of  this  Congreas,  sat  here,  like  their  sueeesaors,  wil^ 
hearta  swelling  with  hope  and  expectation,  and  rcaponding  to  the 
aenaibitities  of  friendship  and  conjugal  and  paternal  affection,  and 
to  the  aspiratione  of  ambitioD,  who  now  live  only  in  the  memory 
of  Uieir  frienda  and  countrymen.  The  agitation,  the  intrignea,  the 
angry  colliiions,  and  the  foul  deed  of  violence  which  naarked  th« 
last  session,  will  pass  in  npid  review  before  the  mind ;  but  upon  all 
these  lime  hsa  dropped  the  cartsin,  and  I  shall  not  uplift  it. 

I  must  dwell  a  moment  on  the  new  arrangements  of  the  Hall— 
an  edifice  itself  of  the  moat  impressive  character,  in  an  architec- 
tural point  of  view.  The  Speaker's  chair*  the  Clerk's  table,  and 
theseata  of  the  membera  are  restored  to  the  position  in  which  ihef 
were  prior  to  the  alteraiioni  authorized  by  the  House,  in  the  firat 
aeaaion  of  the  twenty-iecond  Congress.  The  chair  ia  now  placed 
where  it  was  originally  designed  to  be — En  the  centre  of  the  base 
of  the  half  circle,  which  ie  the  form  of  the  Hall ;  and  where  it  ia 
the  focna  of  all  the  sound,-  from  whatever  part  of  the  Hall  it  may 
come.  The  opposite  arrangement,  which  haa  been  abandoned, 
was  nnarchitectural,  and  destructive  of  the  original  plan  of  the 
Hall.  The  first  alteration  waa  an  experiment  in  aeoualica,  which 
theory  did  not  justify,  and  which  upon  trial  proved  abortive.  The 
object  of  the  change  was  to  increaae  the  facility  of  speaking  and 
hearing,  but  Its  effect  waa  to  deform  the  room,  vrithont  gaining  any 
advantage  in  this  reapect.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  ererf 
thing  which  ta  uttered  in  any  part  of  Uie  Hall  may  be  heard  at  this 
chair,  and  whatever  ta  said  at  the  chair  to  audible  throiighovt  tha 
HalL  ■  ,-  I 
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It  h«8  been  Mid — whether  trulf  or  not,  I  do  Dot  knov — that  the 
ariginal  design  of  the  architect  wu  to  ronstrDct  the  Hall  with  a 
view  to  enable  the  tnembere  to  addreis  the  House  frnm  the  tribune, 
tg  in  the  French  chamber  of  Deputies.  If  this  was  hia  object,  it 
moat  be  admitted  that  he  succeeded  in  it  most  admirably.  There 
is  not  a  place,  except  the  chair  or  Clerk's  table,  from  which  a  meiO' 
ber  may  be  diatinctl}'  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  Hall.  It  is  also  dK- 
£calt,  even  for  veteran  orators  lo  speak  in  this  Hall ;  to  fill  it  with 
a  rolnme  of  tone  is  impossible.  The  consequence  is,  that  every 
^teaker  who  is  solkitoas  of  being  heard  slraius  and  breaks,  and 
soon  mina  his  roiee.  The  most  successful  speakers  here  hara 
been  those  whose  roicea  were  shrill  and  fife-tike,  and  deatitute  of 
deep  and  guttural  tones.  John  Randolph  and  Philip  P.  Barbourt 
as  I  well  remember,  had  voices  so  admirably  adapted  lo  the  Hall 
that  they  could  speak  in  it,  and  Wentirely  audible  in  every  part, 
without  any  seeming  effort.  John  Randolph,  in  his  very  loweit 
tones  of  passion  and  feeling,  was  distinctly  heard  in  every  receaa 
of  the  House.  This,  to  be  sure,  may  be  partly  attributable  to  thfl 
silence  and  attention  which  he  always  commanded,  but  more  to  iha 
peculiarity  of  bis  voice..  Before  dismissing  the  Hall,  however,  and 
its  arrangements,  I  must  be  indulged  In  a  passing  protest  against 
the  vile  taste  in  aphalstery  which  still  seems  to  have  the  ascendent 
about  the  Speaker's  chair.  The  vulgar  and  gingerbread  finery  of 
the  former  plan  has  only  given  place  to  a  tower  of  merino  tassellftd 
and  fringed,  more,  much  more  obnoxious  and  offensive,  inaamnch 
as  to  procure  the  room  for  this  tasteless  display,  the  unpardonablB 
liberty  has  been  taken  of  greatly  abridging  the  limited  space  of 
the  ladies*  gallery,  shutting  out  the  public  from  a  meat  adranta- 
^ons  position  to  sea  the  House,  and  adding  vastly  and  most  uDr 
justifiably  to  the  discomfort  and  inconvenieDce  of  the  place.  We 
hope  the  Speaker  or  the  new  Clerk  will  deem  it  worth  their  while 
for  the  fature  to  prevent  these  CuiUstic  yet  expensive  tricks  of 
upholstery  run  mad. 

Mentioning  the  Speaker's  chair,  I  rannot  avoid  the  expression 
of  my  regreC  that  its  distinguished  occupant  is  so  soon  voluntarily 
to  retire  from  a  poution  which  he  has  made  illustnous  as  it  ww 
arduous,  it  being  well  known,  that  this  is  the  last  year  of  Mr. 
Polk's  long  and  favorable  term  of  service  in  the  House. 

The  Democratic  iteview  has  already  given  a  fine  sketch  of  the 
Speaker's  life,  but  I  may  notwithstanding  be  permitted  to  add  the 
remarks  that  fall  within  my  own  peculiar  range  of  observation.  I 
have  Hever  seen  a  man  preside  over  a  popular  legislative  body  witli 
more  dignity  and  effeet  than  Hr.  Polk.  ,In  person  he  is  rather  be- 
low the  middle  size,  and  has  a  firm  and  upright  carriage  which 
fives  great  self-poaseasion  and  eommand  to  hia  manner.  His  head 
is  finely  formed,  with  a  broad  and  ample  forehead,  and  fealnrea  in- 
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4ie«ib«  of  k  ehuactw  at  ohm  nrbane  and  decided.  H«  U  Mnpiv- 
low  in  hU  djwaa  «ad  alinf  ■  appears  in  Iha  ohair  as  if  he  were  at  a 
Aimer  pvty.  Hia  quickneai  of  eytf  and  ear  in  presiding  over  th« 
fioiiae,-hiB  untiring  tUoilion,  which  never  fla^  for  a  momeBt,  aeea 
(o  give  his  presepce  a  apeeim  of  vbiqwly.  His  manner  toward! 
•  nember  when  «peakiBg  is  that  of  au  earnest  listener,  and  so  com* 
plMelf  is  be  maatet  of  this  art  of  necessary  politeness,  that  even 
when  be  la  signing  bills,  or  doing  some  otber  indispensable  duty* 
it  wovid  not  be  apparent  that  be  had  in  tbe  IcKit  withdrawn  his  a^ 
tention.  His  knowledge  of  the  rales  of  the  Honse  is  more  exlao* 
lire  and  miaate  iban  that  of  any  ihember  of  the  body,  qnd  this  doubt- 
leas  ia  one  eanse  of  bis  admirable  success  in  conducting  its  busineMk 
Ht.  Pelk  mart  have  worlced  hard  to  acquire  this,  but  ila  poiiesaioa 
baa  been  proved  on  ao  many  occasions  that  it  is  no  loiiger  dfai^ 
potcd.  -  Is  rtating  a  decision,  or  settling  a  point  of  orderv  his  man* 
Her  and  tone  are  at  once  flnent  and  collected,  u  if  jpealtin^ 
from  an  eadre  consciouaneBs  of  right,  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  poaitlao.  The  Boundneaa  of  his  judgment  has  been  canfirme4 
in  repeated  appeals  which  diaconcerted  psrtiians  hare  made  from 
bia  deeisioDS.  Ereiy  party  now  willingly  nniies  in  leatifying  to 
the  rare  ability  and  succeas  with  which  he  has  filled  tbia  most  dif- 
ficult and  nnenviable  position. 

Who  will  be  his  anceeasor,  I  cannot  foretell ;  but  tbia  ia  certain, 
tbal  it  will  be  easier  to  find  a  successor  to  his  place,  than  Xofillhw 
place.  By  his  prompt  and  firm  interposition  of  tlie  aatborily  of 
the  cbair,  be  has  guided  the  House  through  many  storms  and  agita- 
tions ;  and  often  hare  I  seen  shallow  Impertinence  and  brazen  imp^ 
denee  abashed  by  hia  collected  and  digniSed  rebuke. 

Immediately  below  the  Speaker,  at  \\m  centre  of  the  semicircular 
table  or  tribtine  which  fronts  the  Hall,  tbe  figure  of  a  young  nua 
with  spectacles,  oval  coonlenance,  and  hair  brushed  iside  from  hb 
forehead,  will  attract  the  atlenlioa.  It  la  Hugh  A.  Oarland,  of 
Virginia,  th6  new  Clerk  of  the  Hoiise,  whose  election  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  Seasion  oter  Mr.  Bk  Clair  Clarke,  an  oppo- 
nent ao  inflaentisl  and  ao  popular  tiiat  he  was  beliered  to  be  invin- 
cible, was  a  source  of  much  congratulation  to  the  administration 
party,  and  of  surprise  4b  well  aa  mortification  to  the  oppoaidon. 
Though  scarcely  over  thirty,  Mr.  Oarland  haa  brought  to  bia 
preaent  position  a  bi^  political  reputation,  the  tnore  honorable  aa 
it  waa  achiered  in  a  Sute  prolific  of  public  talent,  and  where  dm 
science  of  politiea  is  more  generally  enhivated  and  understood  than 
Id  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  Hia  cataer  In  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  was  brilliant  and  snccessftil.  He  iraa  prominent  among 
Aose  who,  in  that  highly  respectable  and  leading  twembly,  took 
ground  In  aopport  of  the  htb  President  Jackaon,  upon  the  greAl 
-finandal  qusationa  which  wer«  agitated  during  bis  admiatatfatio*. 
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lir ngarf  tothe  rital  qvettitn,  now  Ihe  iMt of  piditical  Aith befoi* 
tba  people  of  ihU  eoanlry — I  nie«»  the  teparaiion  of  th«  Oorern* 
Meat  from  Banki — he  wms  emphatically  •  pioseer  of  thorn  docr 
Irinea  which  the  Denointfe  P*'tT  ^"  eepoweil  mmA  wilt  ■■ptain, 
Willi  »  qniek  ^eniMrtie  comlrinea  the  habit  ef  hbov  ;  »,wi  to  cntiiw 
pnritji  •<  diantctcr,  vnifmii  eourtaay  of  umihki^  vaA  an  ■mtebl* 
tempeVr  Ik.  adde  ihelfirnMieia  of  purpoie  wUch  ii  indiepeu&ble  t» 
politjcel  KKcew,  aid  whieb  m*kei  firiende  or  ereates-reepect,  even 
where  it  diiappoiatar  It  has  already  carried  him  thrangh  difficul- 
ties that  might  have  vanquished  stenier  apirita.  Though  thoe 
decided  in' htaperaoual  o[MnioiMrMr.  Garlandiea  aa  officer,  haa  won 
genera)  eateem  on  both  sides  i>f  riie.Hooae,  from  the  aincaM  impar- 
tiality mUi  whieh  be  ezecntea  the  duties  ef  »  aituatton  which  neees- 
••rily  brings  him  into  relations  with  eveiy  vember.  His  manner 
of  reading  is  aebolaMihe  and  effective;  Hia  roiea  is  so  well  regn- 
ktedt  and  his-  pronmiciation  so  distinct,  that  it  is  evident  he  ik*» 
CBltirated  readin|r  as  »  polite  art;  la  peraon,  he  is  tall  and  alender. 
Hia  eomplenDi>  ia  pate,  and  hr  has  that  slight  and  peculiar  eloop 
of  the  shouldcia  which  deiigaates  so  frequently  atudioui  men. 

It  is  the  general  belief,  even  among  his  owh  party  friends,  that 
Mr.  Garland  eonld  not  have- been  elected  but  for  the  snccesaful  iB' 
trodnction  of  the  viva-voce  system  of  voting,  by  one  of  those  eon* 
sumraate  apfJieBtions  of  parliamentary  tactics,  so  urely  possiUe, 
when  brought  to  bear  on  a  aystem  so  tntrieately  complex  as  the 
standing  males  and  orders  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  little-  to  the  left  of  the  Speaker,  at  one  of  the  central  desks, 
we  may  sse  General  Dramgoole,  of  Virginia,  who  effected  thi» 
Important  result.  One  wi>^  acarcely  believe  him,  from  his  ap- 
pearaiMe,  to  be  thus  versed  in  a  skill  only  deemed  aequirable 
by  long  and  minute  acquaintance  with  Congrcsiioual  usages.  He  io 
■  weH-built,  middle-aged  msn,  though  on  the  young  side  of  the  prim* 
of  life.  Being  of  a  Sorid  complexion,  and  b^ng  excaedin^y  near* 
sighted,  from  which  has  proceeded  a  hsbit  of  peering  as  it  were 
throagh  his  spectacles,  his  general  aippearance  would  not,  perhapar 
give  a  easial  observer  an  impression  of  the  powerful  intellect  ao<t 
extensive  information  he  possesses. 

General  Dromgoote  has  effected  a  great  political  good,  byintriK 
dacing  and  carrying  through,  in  the  highest  representative  bi>dy  in 
the  Union,  this  important  precedent  of  the  m'oo-roce  system  of 
TOlinj;  in  eleetions  of  officers  of  the  House.  He  brought  forward 
the  measure  under  disconragfing  ci  ream  stances,  but  his  tact  and 
address  supplied  the  lack  of  other  advantaffet,  and  his  eloquent 
Tindicalion  of  that  mode  of  voting  secured  success  to  his  motion. 
I  hare  heard  it  said  by  experienced  members,  that  no  one  mem- 
ber eonld  have  carried  through  that  important  and  intiresliof 
Innovation  except  General  Dromgoule.    Upon  this  measure  alone. 
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which  mtybeMid  to  Tepublicanixe  thv  elcctiotia  of  the  Hodm,  any 
liMmb«raiightbeconUDttoreitthefamBofh»Congr«agion«lctrMr. 
B«l  General  D.  hu,  ob  o^cr  oeCHiona,  erinced  a  remarkable 
degrae  of  parKamentary  addreaa,  and  haB  always  exerted  it  for  tha 
protectkm  and  adTantbge  of  the  Huiue,  and  doi  for  noere  oatentatMik 
Once  or  twice  he  ha*,  bjr  a  prompl  morement,  brought  the  HonM 
«at  of  great  difficulty,  as  1  have  heard  a  prominent  oppoeitioB 
Bieraber  declare. 

General  Dromgoole  ipeaka  but  aeldom — and  1  am  sorry  for  it, 
—for  Qo  man  !a  more  capable  of  enlightening  and  gratifying  hia 
hearera  and  the  country.  'Well  do  I  recollect  hia  apeech  on  th« 
Independenl  Treaaury  Bill.  It  took  many  by  aurpriae.  who 
dreamt  not  of  the  power  that  alumbered  in  this  modes!  and  retiring 
member.  The  speech  was  a  model  of  |>arliamentary  eloqaane*} 
flnent  end  harmoniona  in  diction,  lacld  in  arrangement,  and  •• 
powerful  in  argument,  that  it  would  answer  as -well  now,  as  whea 
it  was  spoken,  to  produce  conviction.  The  efibrt  brought  upon  ita 
nathor  as  much  censure  as  praise,  from  hia  political  frienda,^'or 
they  blamed  him  for  not  coming  ont  before. 

General  Dromgoole  came  into  Congress  with  a  high  reputation. 
He  waa  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  in  April, 
1833,  and  haa  remained  in  public  life  ever  since.  He  serred  thre* 
years  only  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  when  he  wu  elected  to  the 
Senate,  in  which  body  he  aerved  nine  yeara,  with  anch  distinetkm 
that  during  the  three  laat  lie  was  Speaker  of  the  body. 

No  member  of  Congreaa  haa  been  mare  thoroughly  conaiatont  in 
■  hia  principles  than  General  Dromgoole.  In  the  first  session  of  hia 
■errieein  the-Legialature  of  Virginia,  he  opposed  the  re-eharter 
of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Virginia;  and  then,  with  other  yoong 
friends,  of  whom  J.  Y.  Haaon — who  in  the  recent  interesting  eon- 
teat  for  Affiled  States  Senator  received  the  honorable  tribute  of  the 
UnanimoDB  aupport  of  -the  Democratic  party  for  the  office — was 
one,  denounced  the  general  tendency  of  the  banking  ayatem  aa  it 
then  existed,  and  in  a  series  of  able  arguments  demonstrated  the  in> 
consistency  of  the  pririlpgrs  and  monopolies  secured  by  their  char- 
ters, with  Democratic  principles  and  free  and  equal  rights.  Before 
he  left  the  House  of  Delegates,  Congress  had  paaacd  the  law  for 
■ppropriatioos  for  making  surreys  preparatory  to  a  general  system 
of  internal  improvement,  and  had  alao  increaaed  tlie  Tariff  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  fostering  and  encouraging  domestic  mannfao- 
tures ;  against  which  meaaares  he  took  a  decided  stand,  maintaining 
then,  as  he  ever  baa  done  since,  that  they  were  both  violations 
of  the  Conslitaiion,  and  lio  anxiously  desired  that  tbo  Genera! 
Aaaembly  should  at  once  take  graanil  against  the  dangeroae  here- 
sies of  the  miacalled  American  System,  and  re-assert  the  ancient 
doctrines  of  Virginia  Republicanism.     So  conspicuous  were  tW 
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Menti  that  Mr.  Dromgoale  exhibtted  in  discuring  tbece  high  coo* 
■thntioDB)  qaestions,  that  some  of  the  oldest  niflniberB  in  Ae  HonM« 
eapeeially  John  Roane  and  Randolph  Harriaon,  nrfod  the  gifted 
joung  raernbm-  to  lake  the  lead  in  bringing;  back  Virginia  to  the 
principles  of  Taylnr'a  Reaolntiotta  and  Mad iaon' 8  Report,  and«ilt> 
ingly,  with  their  friiole  party,  e«]isted  tbemaelrea  nnder  hia  M» 
gnidanee  for  the  porpose.  The  renih  ia  of  record,  a  briUiaat  tri* 
nmph  of  Republican  principles,  and  a  fnll  commiftal  of  VirginU 
against  the  Anerican  system. 

Dnring  his  cerrlce  in  the  Beaate,  he  serred  on  snd  at  the  head  of 
aereral  of  the  most  important  eommitteea,  and  frequently  diittiH 
goiahed  himself  ae  a  debater  ofaignal  power— in  parttcnlar,  in  oppo»- 
ing  the  bill  to  lake  the  sense  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  ealting 
■  CooTenllon,  which  he  denonnced  as  virtually  denying  the  aoA* 
eiency  of  the  Repreaentatire  syatem  to  enltody  the  public  wilL 
His  speech  on  this  occasion  was  called  a  masier-pieea  of  conatto* 
tianal  and  popular  argument,  and,  in  particular,  was  so  moch 
admired  by  John  Randolph,  whose  faslidionsneaa  as  a  critie  is 
well  known,  that  he  pronounced  it  the  ablest  spee^  that  had  beea 
delivered  during  the  winter,  either  at  Richmond  or  Washington. 
The  bill,  however,  passed  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  epposition  t* 
h,  Mr.  D.  waa  elected  one  of  diu  members  of  the  Convention  from 
his  Senatorial  district ;  and  sgain,  afler  the  new  Constitution  had 
gone  into  opereUon,  which  General  Dromgoole  had  materially 
assisted  by  his  speeches  and  exertions,  he  was  elected  a  SenatOT 
under  it  widiont  opposition,  and  in  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
districts.  In  the  new  Senste  bis  cnurse  waa  highly  distingaiahed. 
Whan  the  nallificaUon  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  proclamatioa  of 
President  Jackson,  brought  before  ^e  General  Asaembly  Ae  qnev 
tioD  of  Federal  Relations,  Mr.  Dromgoole  dissented  from  both; 
and  on  the  removal  of  deposiles,  he  took  a  eonspicuoBs  part  ia 
the  animated  debate  which  that  measure  prodaeed.  It  was  on 
this  eeeaiioB  that  the  instructions  were  passed  which  caused  Mr. 
Hirea  to  retire  from  the  Senate.  Mr.  Dromgoole  defended  the 
removal  of  the  deposites,  and  opposed  the  instructions  in  an  elabo* 
rate  speech,  which  was  mnch  admired. 

In  18S6  he  waa  elected  to  Congress,  succeeding  by  a  handsonw 
najority  over  his  successful  competitor  at  the  previous  electioi. 
In  1837  he  waa  re-elected  without  opposition.  Of  the  position  be 
has  attained  in  the  House,  I  have  already  meniiened  sufficient  ia- 
stances.  It  is  indeed  generally  believed  that  i  f  General  Dromgoole 
does  not  tchieve  the  foremoat  place  of  the  body — and  a  poaition  of 
high  political  usefulness — it  will  be  the  fault  only  of  himself. 

Bnt  hero  is  another  Virginian,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chaivi 
-and  as  near  to  it  as  he  can  get,  without  getting  into  it.  A  proximity 
which  may  induce  bim,  for  aught  I  know,  when  it  beeomea  vaeant 
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«TeiT  body  knom  u'  th«  leading  Oo»Mrvmtive  ia  tha  Hoaie. 

His  dress,  yoa  will  obserro,  is  very  pUn,  and  he  wam  his  heii 
twraethlng  in'  the  mMtner  of  the  Xethodisl  (devftyimn  of  the  old 
■doo),  bntshedbtck  from  fail  forafamd,  but  his  blsck  frock  ooati 
•toat  mAia^  stiok,  xaA  iieery  eemforlsble  boots,  Weald  rather 
give  yon  the  ides  that  he  was  tiwt  ine  dwiaeter,  the  Virginia  irmib* 
try  gentleman,  half  farmer,  half  lawyer,  wfaoee  hoseit  heart  i<  i» 
bis  hee,  and  whtwi  y««  hare  an  irreslstiUe  ineliiialioii  to  take  by  tfae 
band.  In  penoii,Hr.€}.  is  tall  and  efeet,ttroii^yasd  rather  hear* 
Sy  built,  and  Ida  general  appearance  b  preposieiiiag.  His  fta* 
tares  are  bold  and  promiirant,  and  strongly  ehaTaetariatfe  both  irf 
benevolance  aad  of  deeision.  I  like  to  hear  him  speak,  and,  as  ha 
speaks  Ireqnenlly,  I  am  often  gratified  In  that  way.  There  is  an 
aamestnesB  in  his  manner  wbieh  gfres  an  asinrance  of  sincerity. 
He  speaks  la  the  jnitgment,  and  seeks  to  conrey  eanriclion  to  tha 
-minAi  of  those  whtun  he  addresses.  Towards  political  opponenta 
he  is  conrteens  and  liberal,  and  instead  of  asauUngthem  with  da* 
nanciatton,  he  teeki  to  convince  diem  that  they  are  wrong.  He  is 
not  one  of  thf  tomahawk  and  seal  ping-knife  ConeerratiTea^-fov 
there  are  some  such — particnlarty  Mr.  dark  of  New  York,  who  in 
political  controreriy  is  as  savage  and  aa  wild  as  if  he  ware  a  lineal 
tlescendaot  of  one  of  the  Mohawks  in  wlkMe  country  he  lires,  and 
to  whom' he,  in  fact,  bears  a  strong  atH  peculiar  rcsemblanee.  W« 
ahanld  not  be  surprised  if  the  memberfrom  Chenango  ^oald  tnra 
out  to  be  two-thirds  Indian,  and  to  have  bloodia  hi>  veins  that  erat 
assisted  at  many  a  massacre. 

Mr.  Garland  does  not  consider  his  politieal  adrersaries  as  feeit 
and  be  wages  upon  them  no  relentless  and  exterminating  warfiire. 
He  bas  had  occasion,  in  pnranaitce  of  what  he  no  doubt  deemed  to 
be  his  dnly,  to  differ,  in  some  points,  from  the  Administration,  but 
ha  has  never  hesitated  to  award  to  the  President  ainple'credit  far 
Integrity,  sincerity,  and  patriotism ;  and  I  am  qnile  certain  that  ba 
ia  disinterested  and  honest  in  his  coarse.  Major  Garland  is  ea> 
aentially  a  self-made  man.  He  was  born  on  the  sixth  day  of  Jnnsb 
1703,  ia  Albemarle  county.  Slate  of  Virginia,  and  op  to  early  man- 
hood  he  was  employed  on  bis  lather's  fiurn  in  Amherst  comity.  In 
U]«  same  State;  having  only  received,  in  the  ordinary  schools  of 
the  conntry,  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education,  sad 
read  a  few  Latin  audiors.  His  father  having  a  large  family,  and 
his  circamatances  l>eing  too  moderate  to  afford  him  a  collegiate  ed- 
ucation, in  his  nineteenth  year  he  toroed  his  face  to  tha  world  to 
seek  his  fortune  by  his  «wn  indnstry  and  energy,  withoot  a  cent  in 
bia  pocket  He  repaired  to  the  county  of  Ndson,  wbme  he  now  re- 
aides,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  ~a  relative,  then  and  stili  Clerk 
of  the  Connty  Coait,  for  no  otiier  compeasatlon  than  hoardr  and 
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tbere  he  stadied  law  widi  such  auiduityi  in  tdditian  to  hit  Mr*ie«t 
as  uButant  clerk,  that  in  the  fkli  ,of  I818|  he  obtained  Hccbm  t» 
pneUce  law.  Shortly  after  he  commenced  the  practice  of  hie  pn>- 
fe«aion,  in  the  year  1813,  he  was  drafted  into  the  military  serf  ie« 
of  the  United  States,  during  the  war,  and  performed  a  toar  of  nt 
montha  serice  in  a  company  of  rolnnteer  artillery.  He  was  a  freat 
faTorite  with  the  officers  and  members  of  his  company,  on  account 
of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  his  dnty,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  fill  erery  racancy  ^t  oecnrred,  nntil  be  was  appointed  Cap- 
tain, and  subsequently  Major.  He  was  regarded  as  an  excellent 
officer.  In  the  fall  of  1813,  he  resnmed  his  practice,  and  from  the 
energy  and  industry  with  which  he  pursued  it,  soon  became  emi- 
nent, and  acquired  an  extensive  and  lucratlre  practice.  Indeed  he 
became  so  prominent  in  his  profession,  that  he  ranked  among  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the  State.  In  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
Chancery  and  sereral  times  in  the  County  Courts  he  argued  many 
Tery  imfMrtant  cases,  with  considerable  success  and  with  great  ap- 
probation, earning  in  contact  with  some  of  its  ablest  men. 

Mr.  Garland's  political  career  has  been  short.  He  was  first 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  hie  natire  State,  in  183!>, 
and  conUnued  in  it  until  1831.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Le- 
giilntnre  under  (he  new  Conatitntion,  where  he  was  diatingnisbed 
for  hia  industry,  attention,  and  derotion  to  the  public  interaat.  In 
that  seauon  hie  anient  devotion  to.'snd  labor  in  support  of  the  iu- 
ternal  improvements  of  the  State,  aided  much  in  giving  that  impnlse 
to  it  which  is  now  rapidly  extending  with  auch  promise  of  a  happy 
success.  In  1831  he  declined  a  re-relectioa,  to  the  general  regret 
of  all  the  people  of  the  county. 

In  1835,  amidst  the  panic  session,  growing  out  of  the  removal  of 
the  depoaites,  when  the  adminiatration  of  General  Jackson  seemed 
tottering  to  its  fall,  he  became  a  candidate  for  Congress,  in  the  Al- 
bemarle District,  in  opposition  to  ^  very  populsr  gentleman,  and 
took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  that  Adminiatralion.  He  wsa  suc- 
cessful by  a  handsome  majority,  a  success  achieved  under  the  most 
unpromising  and  untoward  circa matances,  and  against  the  atrongest 
inflnenee  of  family,  wealth  and  talents.  In  1837  he  was  re-elected 
without  oppoaition,  having  given  general  saliafaction  to  hia  conadt- 
ents  by  the  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  he  discharged  his  duties. 
He  entered  Congress  a  decided  advocate  of  the  State  Bank  System. 

Mr.  Garland  has  of  late  acquired  much  notoriety — 'We  can  hardly 
say  dietinetion — as  one  of  the  leading  Conservatives  in  the  House 
of  Repreaentatlvea.  That  is  a  party  towarda  which  the  Democratic 
Review  will  scarcely  be  suspected  of  leaning  with  any  peculiar 
degree  of  bvor,  whether  with  a  view  to  yielding  to  their  opinions 
the  alighteat  eonceaaion  of  the  great  principles  involved  in  iht 
landing  measure  of  the  Adminiatration  which  they  oppose,  or  to 
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•oAening  their  bovtiUtf  hj  snf  nuworlhy  »tt«inpta  »i  peraoiul  pro* 
p(tifttioii.  0«naine  Democrmej  cftik  h>T«  Tery  lUd«  respect  for  lh» 
notlvu  mnd  inflneneet  which  appear  to  have  actuated  (be  TMt 
majarity  of  that  party  in  ita  Mcetstoa  from  the  Democratic  party. 
Mid  it  woDid  be  worse  than  hbor  loat  to  attempt  to  bring  thani 
back.  It  will  be  much  eaaier~Bnd  every  day's  experience  u  to 
proving  it — to  gain  over  to  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Admin- 
iatonlion  thrice  their  number,  from  the  sotind  and  liberal  portion  of 
the  Whig  parly  itself.  Let  them  go  in  peace.  Lei  every  man  b* 
free  to  obey  tiM  nalnral  inelination  of  his  opinions  in  the  selectioi 
of  his  political  course  and  party  associatiooB.  The  Democralie 
party  is  itself,  and  has  always  been,  the  object  of  too  incessant  and 
fiirious  a  persecution  of  abuse,  frum  a  Press  .of  which  tfaree-foi»thf 
has  always  been  under  tbs  control  of  their  opponents,  to  kieline  & 
man  of  candid  opiniDtts  to  follow  such  an  exami^,  in  the  mainte- 
nance  of  its  eanse  and  the  advocacy  of  its  principles.  Let  Ibf 
CoBservalivefl,  then, — nil  of  them  that  shall  still  choose  to  follow 
the  gntdance  of  their  principal  leadara — go  In  peace  ;  and.  embit- 
tered as  are  usually  the  relations  between  former  associate»on 
such  a  separation,  let  us  not  deny  them  the  same  courtesy  we  claim 
for  ourselves,  of  a  liberal  presumption  of  sincerity  of  opinions  and 
honesty  of  motives.  Every  sincere  Democrat  most  be  glad  of  the 
aeeesdon,  and  will  regard  it  as  a  much  needed  purification  of  the 
Democratic  party  itself, — but  this  not  with  reference  to  the  p«r- 
aonal  charaelera  of  the  men,  but  to  the  essential  character  and  ten-, 
dency  of  their,  principles.  I  certainly  hnow  more  than  one  iodi- 
▼idnal  among  their  number,  for  whom  no  collisEoba  of  political' 
opinion  and  action  eould  ever  diminish  that  sincere  personal  r^ 
■peet  and  regud,  which  I  should  be  very  slow  to  extend  to  many 
(rf  the  most  leslous  and  loud  of  the  supporters  of  our  own  doe> 
irines  and  measures. 

Mr.  Garlaod  in  particular  has  peculiar  claims  to  an  indulgent 
eonsideraiion  of  fala.  position,  and  to  a  liberal  construction  of  his 
motives.  Hia  democracy  except  on  the  single  yet  vital  question  of 
the  separation  of  Bank  and  State,  cannot,  1  believe,  and  never  has 
been  impeached.  Though  his  eondact  on  the  divorce  question,  aad 
his  asaocialea  for  the  last  two  years  have  sundered  him  widely  from 
the  great  democratic  party,  yet  It  should  ha  remembered  that,  he 
teta  on  this  very  question  under  a  potency  of  inatruetions  not  lea* 
strong  than  those  which  compelled  Mr.  Buchanan  to  vole  under  «. 
protest,  against  the  8ub-treaswy  blU.  He  was  first  run  by  the 
frieqds  of  General  Jackson  as  a  friend  of  the  Stale  Bank  System 
•nd  in  opposition  to  Oenersl  Gordon's  scheme  of  •  Sub-treasury, 
which  had  been  tmrfdlously  introduced  the  previous  sessien  of  Con* 
gress,  when  the  formrr  [rfac  was  In  the  full  tide  of  an  apparenllf 
foeeeesful  experiment  under  the  snapteM  of  die  J  '    '  ' 


He  was  raecMsfuI  am  his  eorapatitor,  ut^  liam  c^e  to  Coagresir 
M  it  were,  plodged  sgaiast  t  |daa  iriiicli  s  [xx>digiioiii  climaga  of : 
oircnmstancet  soon  after  renderwl  tbe  CMdiml  policy  of  his  own 
jiftrty.  Mr.  Garland's  ^reat  party  «rroT  was  that  Iw  did  not  meet- 
the  erisii.  He  did  not  rightly  understand  it..  The  disgraeeful  ex-- 
plosion  of  the  whole  Banking  System  did  notftlter  his  coafidsnee  !■ 
it,  and  instead  ofcalmly  profiting  with  bis  party  by  the  experience  ot 
the  crisis,  and  seeking  with  them  to  repair  it  Isy  a  firm  and  resolnle. 
return  to  tbe  true  and  simple  principles  of  the  Constitution,  Iw 
turned  aside  in  the  rain  hope  of  reeonstrueting  theahattered  edifiee 
al  his  feet.  Theheat  of  party  contest,  or  the  soreness  nf  exaapwrated. 
feeling  may  bare  led  him  into  more  deeided  oppoaitioit  to  his  old 
parly  titan  he  at  first  intended,  bat  I  do  not  think  him,  like  ntoit 
others  of  tbe  new  eeet,  totslly  lost  to  democracy.  I  am  very  cw> 
tain,  that  he  can  neither  be  led  or  driven  either  into  Wbiggery,  ot 
Malional  Bankiem,  and  I  am  not  without  my  hopes  of  soon  seein( 
htm  return  in  goodfidth  to  tbebosomof  the  great  party  with  which* 
be  baa  been  identified  so  long.  He  feels  ill  at  ease  in  his  new 
■phAe,  and  as  the  unholy  alUann  between  Conservatism  and- 
Wbiggery  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  James  M.  Garland,— 
orl  am  greatly  mistaken, — wili  abjure  iL  He  baa  as  little  sympathy 
with  Ibe  evils  of  the  Banking  System,  or  wish  to  perpetuate  Its  faults 
Mthfl  most  unwavering  democrat,  and  I  for  <»ei  do  not  despair  of  a- 
andid  and  bnnorable  return  by  him  to  action  with  his  friends. 
.  I  have  been  making  very  free  with  Major  Garland's  name  and- 
the  pages  of  the  Democratic  Review,  but  I  know  your  political, cmi- 
dor  and  coniideration  of  opponents,  and  as  to  the  rest,  my  specula- 
tions may  go  for  what  they  are  worth. 

As  my  pen  seeme  to  run  apon  Virfinians,  I  cannot  omit  a  gen- 
tieman,  whose  seniorily  at  all  erentsis  entitled  to  precedence,  and 
torn  with  my  friendly  reader  to  the  old  gentleman  in  the  s^t  on; 
Ae  right  of  the  centre  aisle^  and  near  the  inner  circle.  Time  baa 
scattered  memorials  of  experience  and  of  care  on  his  temples,  but 
his  complexion  is  still  fresh,  and  his  aye  stit)  lights  ap  with  the 
fire  of  youth.  He  is  a  farorite  with  all  parties  in  the  House,  and, 
I  believe,  the  oldest  maa,  and  tbe  oldest  member  in  CAngresa.  It 
islfr.JoHHTALiATiiLKo.prbnouneed  ToUtver.  He  is  near  seveiUf 
years  nf  age,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Honae,  at  different 
timcji,  since  the  memonble  ydar  of  IBOl,  when  he  was  bronght  into 
C!ongreas  upon  the  overwhelming  tide  of  Jeffersonian  democraey, 
from  a  district  that  had  been  thoroogbly  and  exclusively  Federal, 
His  competitor  was  the  late  Colonel  John  Tayloe,  of  Moant  Aiiy,  a 
Hamilton  and  Pickering  federalist,  and  tbe  contest  was,  acconttof 
to  tradition,  one  of  principle,  and  very  aevere.  Before  that  earl^ 
yekiod,  Mr.  Taliaferro  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Virginia  Aa* 
annbly.     For  many  years,  he  was  the  champion  of  Democmlif 
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KcpabliMniam,  in  hit  district ;  ■ometimet  BncMcded, .  Ktid  ma 
MBieliHiM  bratsti,  apd,  for  ynn  in  Bucemion,  plated  ibe  Houm 
wilih  conteited  •t«ctioi»  bstween  him  and  his  federal  competitor, 
Ssnenl  Hnn^erfonl,  He  was  a  member  of  the  HoaM  at  tfa«  try- 
ing eririi)  preceding  and  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britiun, 
■n<l  enjayed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  confidence  and  intimate 
friendship  of  Jeffersoli,  Madiflon,  and  Monroe,  and  waa  always 
««isidered  a  practical  and  unwavering  republican  of  the  school 
ilwided  by  diese  our  "patrea  coascripti."  After  the  accession 
tf  Mr.  Adams,  howerer,  a  change  came  orer  the  spirit  of  his  poll* 
lies,  and  he  beceme  "  absorbed  "  in  the  "  National  Republican,"  or 
what  ia  now  called  the  "  Whig  "  party,  in  which  he  has  since  eon< 
Unaad.  Mr.  Taliaferro  has  always  been  an  industrious,  and  mor« 
than  that,  a  working  member.  He  has  seldom  mingled  in  general 
debatR,  bat  has  fbond  other  ways  quite  as  potent  for  influencing 
votesi  As  a  speaker,  howerer,  he  held  in  former  days  no  mean 
rank.  He  presented  bis  views  with  a  clearness  snd  precision  of 
kingnage,  and  an  apUtttde  of  illustration,  that  commanded  attentioUr 
•od  won  cnnTietion.  At  the  bnstings,  I  bare  been  toid,  he  was'all* 
pDwerfol,  by  means  of  his  suavity  and  plaosibility  of  manner,  and 
Us  adroitness  in  the  management  of  his  topics. 

Mr.  Taliaferro  is  now  known  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
p)eamnt  men  In  Oongress,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ai  one  of  die  mott 
wsefnl  and  IndmtrioBs  members.  He  is  cheerful  and  full  of  anec- 
dote, and  when  yon  see  him  offer  hie  smiff-box  to  a  passer  by,  and 
gHe  a  preliminary  flash  from  his  enwll  grey  eye,  you  may  rely  npoit 
it  that  something  exceedingly  facetious  and  pleasant  is  forthCMO* 
tag. 

In  person,  Mr.  T.  is  a  little  below  the  common  height,  and  his 
ignre  ia  trim  and  well  Imilt  His  style  of  dress  is  plain  and  neat, 
and  his  manner  is  that  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  coortier 
of  the  old  school.  Mr.  T.,  1  believe,  never  followed  any  prtH 
fession,  except  the  noble  one  of  agriculture  ;  and  it  is  said  that,  as 
m  agricnltnrist,  he  was  unequalled  by  any  man  in  Virginia,  except 
perfiape,  die  *'  Ar^tor,"  Gol.  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline. 

Bat  a  white-haired  and  florid-looking  elderly  gentleman,  is  ad^ 
drwssing  the  Chair,  and  yon  can  observe  that  his  manner  exettes 
genenl  attention  mingled  with  some  anxiety  in  many  a  member 
Ml  of  the  nnntlered  speech  that  is  peeping  out  of  his  pocket,  or 
Mraring  in  his  breast:  He  is  Sahvkl  GcsflVAN,  from  Porlsmovth, 
Roekiagham  county,  New  Hampehire,  and  weU  known  to  A* 
bnratry  by  the  party  soubriquet  of  P.  Q.  Cashman,  which  the  let- 
tor-writets  have  affixed  to  his  name  ftom  the  unrelenting  freqoeney 
with  which  he  is  apt  to  ent  short  a  debate  big  with  the  fate  of  tropes 
and  figures  and  pnlitical  rhetoric,  by  the  infallible  edge  of  the  Pre- 
vioas  Qnestion.    He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Maine,  while  it  wma 
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«  Distoiet  of-  Muflaehuietta.  By  jirofesaion,  he  i*  «  Utrjer ;  by 
nature  and  cfaoiee  a  politician.  He  ii  a  vetrna  in  polities,  a  ma^ 
tinet  in  party  dticipliae.  No  maa  was  erermore  true  to  hia  parly, 
fur,  Mpouiingacaaaewilb  nncerity,  he  flnpporta  iiwithanbonnded 
zeal.  He  hai  been  frequently  called  to  fill  poata  of  trust  and  honor 
ia  the  State  which  he  now  reproaenta  in  Congress.  He  has  be«B 
elected,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  both  branches  of  Legislature,  and  haa 
also  served  as  Connty  Attorney,  and  Attorney  General,  aituationa 
which  required  talenla,  and  demanded  integrity  and  honor.  But,  (o 
serve  in  Congreaa,  is  to  be  transferred  from  a  provinciai  theatre  lo 
the  Metropolitan  boards.  Here,  far  higher  attribnlea,  more  exallnl 
talents,  are  required  lo  aronte  applause,  or  even  to  escape  the 
aneers  of  the  "groundlings, "  and  the  gaileriea.  The  honoraUe 
gentleman  does  net  aspire,  I  believe,  to  fill  the  highest  parts,  either 
in  comedyjor  tragedy,  but  he  haa  always  appeared  in  a  very  respeeta* 
ble  line  of  characters.  Sometimea  he  has  been  damned. with  faint 
applanae.and  has  very  often  been  subjected  to  the  ridicule  and,  mia- 
repreaeatation  of  those  bigoted  partisans  who  can  see  no  merit  in 
a  political  opponenL  It  haa  been  gravely  charged  upon  him  that 
he  moves  the  Previous  Qaestion.  Truly,  he  does,  and  for  that  very 
service,  if  be  had  never  done  any  thing  else,  he  deserves  a  monu- 
ment as  a  public  benefactor.  One  man  who  can  arreat  a'lediona, 
long-winded,  factions,  lim»-killing  debate,  is  worth  forty  who  ca* 
provoke  or  keep  np  one.  It  requirea  some  moral  eourage,  some 
spirit,  and  some  tact  also  to  move  the  Previous  Question,  and  la 
move  it,  too,  at  precisely  the  right  point  of  time.  This  gentleman 
in  a  good  tactician,  and  he  knows  the  proper  moment  when  to  draw 
off  the  skirmishers  and  sound  the  charge.  With  the  practical  da- 
ties  of  legislation  he  is  well  acqmiated,  «nd  hia  bnaineas  know- 
ledge and  habits  render  him  an  efficient  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Commerce,  and  other  very  Important  Committeea  on  which  he 
haa  served.  He  is  very  frequently  forced  into  debate,  either  In 
defence  of  the  principles  of  his  party,  or  of  aome  of  hia  personal 
or  political  friends,  in  the  Administration,  who  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  wanton  and  malicions  attack,  and  this  duty  he  always 
does  with  urbanity  and  good  temper. 

As  regards  his  character  in  private  life,  he  is  amiaUe  and  Ubid^ 
less.  His  character  here  is  unblemished.  His  manners  are  easy 
and  bland ;  his  deportment  courteous  to  all ;  his  temper  mild  and 
equable,  and  his  disposition  kind  and  obliging.  Hia  age  is,  appa- 
rently, about  sixty,  hia  eyes  dark,  small,  and  piercing;  person  of 
the  middle  size,  rather  spare,  and  very  erect;  hia  motiona  quiekt 
step  elastic ;  and  dress  fashionable.  A  very  useful  and  good  taam 
is  this  same  much  abused  Sxmcil  Coihvaii. 
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"Pn&cM  and  lofdt  nur  Hom'uk  or  may  &d<, 
A  Imuh  can  make  then  as  a  breath  has  made; 
Bat  a  bdd  peaMuniT,  their  ommtiT'a  pnU, 
¥^h«a  Oioe  dettt^ed,  con  never  be  •applied." 

Goumhto'b  "  DctntCD  Toum." 


Hul!  honting-ahirl— hail  1  moont^iteer ! 
Right h«rb)Dg«ra  of  winter  cbeer; 
No  fltndied  invocktion  here 

Your  upect  blithe  iariles : 
Abore,  below, 
The  trmckleu  snow 
Tbrowt  hack  &  thouaand-linled  glow, 

Where  glueing  aunbeam  lighta. 

Tram  leafleaa  oak  and  hickorj  bare 

Half-fa miahed  twitterera  repair, 

With  sqnirrel  pert  and  limping  hare,    ' 

To  pick  their  moroel  scant : 
Vp,  then,  thoti  gallant  motintalBeer, 
Upl  tamer  of  the  boanding  deer; 
Thy  Bteady  eye  and  practlaed  ear 

ArsHampiUn'a  woodland  vaant 

No  drekd  of  tnlanehe  to  crnih ; 
No  lore  of  glacier  bright ;  no  nuh 
Of  iliding  hill  o'er  hidden  gnah 
'    Of  watera,— aad  decoy  I 
Thy  march  ia  on  the  rock-besed  iteep, 
Seetirtt,  where  talleat  tree-tops  peep, 
Onward,  till  eVning  ahadows  creep. 
Then  home  without  annoy. 

vol.  T.  KO.  XV. — MA.KCB,  189).  ■ 
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Bnl  Iwrk !  the  constant  ring 

Of  izs-work  good; 
Fu-flubing  edge>  awing. 
And  •  iplinl'ring  tempeit  fling  ;— 
Brief  fpace,  I  ween, 
Firtt  gash  between 
And  iaat,  that  leTels  king  or  qnees' 
Of  ancient  monntun  wood. 

Dost  note  the  eabin  by  yon  silent  dell  I 
There  patience,  hoper  and  meekest  miscrj  d 
HingelesB  the  mde  misBhapen  door; 
Rifted  the  waH, — chill  atrikea  the  floor, 
Of  shattered  ahingles  goodly  store; 
And  ahe — the  widow'd  dame  1 
Daughter  of  wo,  thy  wish  is  won— 
This  mom  betimes  thy  task  is  done ; 
Tearless  to-night  thy  setting  snn ; 
Mercy  awards  tby  claim. 

A  yonihfnl  band,  brare  bearb  and  troer 
With  sleigb'bome  flight  and  glad  halloor 

From  village  sport  hare  parted ; 
Samaritans  in  word  and  deed, 
To  the  lone  dweller's  hnt  they  speedr 
To  pour  the  balm. 
Want's  terror  calm. 
And  heal  the  broken-hearted. 

&enias  of  Freedom,  hail !  thrice  hail  T 
Illy  lav'ritB  hannt  is  hill  or  vale. 
Fair  upland  slope  and  lowland  dale ;  , 

Tby  throne  yon  "Hanging  Rock," 
Theme  of  old  legenda  strange,  that  tell 
How  red  men  raised  their  battle  yell. 
And  fnrions  fought,  and  fearless  fell, 

Join'd  in  the  battle  shock. 

And  when  the  mortal  strife  was  spent, 
The  eonqnering  savage  calmly  bent 
A-down  the  craggy  firont, 
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And  traced  abore  the  towering  pinvi 
Emblems  of  hoDsehold  thrift,*  a  sign 
That  war-chief,  of  now  nameleee  line* 

Held  steady  march 

O'er  that  high  arch, 
And  stemmed  the  foeman's  bnint  ' 

Hut  winter's  snow-wreathed  chain  is  br^en  I 
Spring  reaorates  her  leafy  token. 

And  fleet  the  rosfa 

Of  freshet  flnab. 

While  stream  and  rill, 

From  cliff  and  hill. 
Foaming  and  swelling  as  they  sw«ep  aloDf 
And  raising  aiill  to  faear'n  their  joyvna  song. 

Wakes  now  the  planter's  annual  toil, 
To  launch  the  boat,  to  break  the  soil, 

Subduing  glebe  and  tide ; 
Cast  en  the  waters,  where  ye  may, 
Yonr  bread,  and  after  many  a  dav. 
In  ten  or  hundred-fold  array, 

Yonr  labor  shall  abide.- 

Seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  lail; 
Then  cheerily  outspread  thy  sail. 

And  steer  before  the  wind  : 
The  bow  of  promise  smiles  abore. 
The  olive-branch  protects  the  dove, 
And  steadfast  thy  reward  shall  prove. 

Bat  never  look  behind. 

And  yow,  hale  sons  of  vigorous  sires. 
Kindle  anew  their  patriarch  fires ; 
Let  men  of  ripened  years 

•  "Bnblcms  of  hoasshoU  thrift,"— ■  ^oon  and  spiiuiiii^wheel,  vhieli  are  Mill 
qnjls  dininct  la  tha  obsaration  of  anjr  adTcntnrmi  searatwr  after  tltomarrdlons; 
and  a  ufht  of  than  will  w«II  npay  the  riik  of  a  bnAen  neck.  The  "Hanging 
Bock"  ID  qatation.-HU  Weilam  Virginia,  gcneralljr,  and  Haaipihin  eoqUy,  par- 
tinlariy,  abonnd  in  that  spacinwn  of  the  pktoteaqns,— is  tlw  om  nesily  faiiag 
Ui^  Ftenr,  Sooth  Blanch  of  the  F<MnMe,eoaii«ial7  (triad  "Eaiaon'sHsBfiBC 
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Enjoy  aerene  ihe  well-eBrned  meed 
To  early  diligence  decreed  ; — 
No  race  degenerate  ahouLd  succeed 
The  foreil  pioneera. 

Who  led,  who  followed,  one  by  one, 
Home  to  eternal  rest  pass  on. 

Each  field  a  monument, 
How  deep  they  furrowed,  wide  they  cleared, 
What  cattle  tenJed,  oiFspring  reared, 
LawB  human  framed,  divine  revered,-^ 

So  waa  the  bleaaing  aent. 

Sacb  the  life- stirring,  genial  waya 

O'  the  staoiiob  old  aylvan  tribe,  in  day* 

Of  peace  with  plenty  crown'd ; 
The  hunter's  *ong,  for  war-whoop  wild, 
The  wilderness  a  garden  smilod— ' 
Each  atubborn  task  anon  beguiled. 

With  rifle,  horse,  and  hound. 

Gaily  die  circling  Seasons  mn, 
From  BUgar-camp  till  alitomn'a  snn, 

*Mid  varying  works  and  quick  ; 
And  now  and  then  a  wedding  treat, 
In  fair,  with  every  frolic  meet, 
Husking,  or  quilting, — tranquil  feat  I 

Or  watch  of  nightly  lick. 

Thus  hand  in  hand  go  care  and  mirth. 
Like  grateful  incense  from  the  earth 

Their  blended  offerings  riae  ; 

And  when  Virginian  bosom  warma 

At  manly  worth  in  arts  and  arma, 

.    At  matron  grace  or  maiden  channa,— 

'Tie  Hampahire'a  honeat  priie. 

GxoRox  Fabsimii. 
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BcroBt  reaching  hit  thirtieth  ^ear,  imn  derirei  to  grow  old,  bat 
ihat  vge  ciica  attained,  he  would  atay  the  march  of  time.  A.n  at* 
tentire  obserrer  would  have  remarked  ihat  nothing  waa  wanting  to 
Viscenzio  but  the  power  of  suspending  the  progreia  of  the  years, 
for  everf  thing  else  waa  possible  to  him. 

At  the  period  of  our  story  the  nobles  of  Venice  derated  them- 
selres  to  commerce,  and  the  world  was  tributary  to  them.  Vin- 
cenzio  held  the  first  rank  among  these  princely  merchants.  Hifl 
coflfen  overflowed  with  gold,  his  warehouses  were  piled  wiOi  rich 
fabrics,  while  the  sea  was  covered  with  his  ships.  Hia  library,  nil 
jewels,  his  antiques,  and  his  paintings,  were  esteemed  nniqne  of 
their  Itind.  He  waa  thirty-live  and  had  not  yet  married, — though 
why  should  he  entangle  himself  in  the  fetters  of  ntarriage  whpn 
the  most  famous  beauties  of  Italy  regarded  it  as  an  honor  to  be- 
hold htm  at  their  feet  ?  Rich  in  health  and  happiness,  what  could 
lie  deeirel  If  he  played,  forlune  abandoned  his  antagonists,  and 
their  gold  seemed  to  fall  of  its  own  accord  into  bis  coffers. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  he  sank  into  the  arms  of 
luxury  and  inaction.  Throughout  the  wars  that  Venice  maintain* 
«d  with  the  Ottomans,  nu  knight  had  fought  more  raliaatly  for  the 
cross  against  the  crescent. 

The  passions  of  our  hero,  who  had  now  attained  the  age  of  mt* 
tnrity,  had  always  the  impelnosity  of  a  volcano ;  but  he  kne<r 
how,  at  will,  to  arrest  their  eruption.  Ambition  opened  before 
him  ft  new  and  boundless  career.  He  was  soon  appointed  a  mem< 
ber  of  the  Council  of  the  Five ;  and  next,  shortly  after,  he  wat 
eren  elected  to  the  dignity  of  Doge.  But  having  never  been  abla 
to  endare  marriage,  he  declined  even  the  honor  of  an  union  with 
the  8tate,  whatever  taste  he  might  have  for  its  daughters. 

It  was  a  subject  of  great  astonishment  to  all  the  world,  the  pei- 
aaveraaee  of  Vincenzio  in  cultivating  Chess.  His  emissariea  trs* 
vmed  all  the  countries  of  the  globe  to  find  players  worthy  of 
contending  with  hire.  In  hia  spacious  palace  there  was  a  gallery 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  Hall  of  Chess,  and  which  was  eonse- 
erated  ezcluaively  to  that  game.  There  were  to  be  seen  a  handrod 
tables  of  marble  around  which  sat  and  played  the  first  players  oS 
the  world.    His  gates  were  open  to  the  moat  akilfut,  but  nerer 
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eovld  Vincenzio  find  hia  master,  none  of  these  plajera  having,  Bka 
him,  so  great  an  interest  in  penetrating  all  the  depths  of  the  game. 
The  skiU  of  our  Venetian  was  t>ejond  all  eooception.  He  knew 
openings  and  Btrataiems  of  which  we  hare  now  not  the  elightest 
idea.  Deroted  without  relaxation  to  his  favorite  stadj^,  and  en- 
dowed with  an  indefatigable  patience,  he  appeared  to  here  ex- 
hanated  the  science  of  the  chess-board ;  and  what  waa  sdll  more 
surprising  was  that  he  could  nerer  wearjr  of  it;  but  no  one  cowld 
gnesB  the  motires  of  so  derated  a  persererance.  Alas,  tbe  hov 
was  again  at  hand  of  the  second  risit  of  Astaroth ! 

"  I  hare  initiated  myself  in  all  the  aecreta  of  the  gamc,^  said 
Tincenxio  with  a  sigh,  on  a  beautiful  summer's  night  when,  in  his 
(ondola.  he  was  elearing  the  blue  wares  of  the  Adriatic  "But 
human  science  cannot  struggle  against  a  superheman  intelligence  I " 
and  he  agun  sighed  deeply.  Was  it  repentance  that  impelled  those 
■ighs  I  No — they  had  their  source  in  the  bitter  regret  of  his  im- 
potence. 

"Astaroth  has  eertainly,"  said  Vineenzio,  "honorably  folfilted 
all  hie  engafremenls.  My  slightest  desire  is  anticipated,  and  along 
erery  path  I  meet  with  no  greater  difficulties  than  joit  anffice  to 
fire  some  interest  to  success.  What  advantage  then  can  he  de- 
tire  from  this  contract!  Did  not  my  mode  of  life  place  me  under 
his  iway  before  as  well  as  after  ihia  accursed  compaetl  Doubt- 
less— but  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour  is  infiuite ;  perhaps  it  may  yet 
deign  to  redeem  me ! — inexplicable  mystety !  Should  I  quit  Teoice, 
wonld  AsUroth  follow  meT  Certainly,  and  it  is  now  loo  late  to 
dream  of  flight — my  lot  is  cast  t  Is  it  not  already  sufficiently 
evident  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  him,  and  that  he  has  the 
power  of  transporting  himself  wherever  he  pleases  I  Nodiingt 
then,  remains  but  In  prepare,  with  the  courage  of  despair,  for  onr 
approaching  inlerriew  1 " 

"  To-morrow  I  will  be  with  yon  I  "  mnrmnred  a  Voice  in  Tin- 
eeosio's  ear;  and  those  acccents,  too  well  known,  pierced  his 
heart  like  the  cold  steel  of  a  dagger.  Vincenzio  ehnddered  as  he 
rose,  as  if  he  hsd  experienced  the  convulsion  of  an  electric  shock  ; 
hnt  he  Waa  alone  in  his  gondola  on  the  deep  blue  waters. 

On  the  morrow  Astaroth  was  faithful  to  the  appointment.  During 
the  twenty  years  that  had  elapned  no  change  was  apparent  in  his 
person  ;  not  a  single  wrinkle  furrowed  his  brow,  his  eye  had  lost 
none  of  its  brilliancy,  nor  was  his  vigor  In  the  least  degree  dimin- 
ished.    The  same  sardonic  smile  played  over  his  pale  lips. 

As  for  Vinoenzio,  the  Senator,  he  was  then  forty  years  of  age. 
His  features  were  entirely  developed,  and  a  few  gray  hairs  only  began 
to  whiten  orer  his  brow.  Bui,  incomprehensible  madness  of  a 
mortal!    Vincenzio   saluted   the  demon   with  the  same  boldness 
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which  Astaroth  ■Momed  himaelf ;  he  would  han  Uuihed  to  ae* 
knoirled^B  his  iaferioTity. 

"I  am  cnrioui  to  see  jom  Hall  of  Chess,"  said  Aitaratb,  "nn- 
lesfl  it  Ifl  disagreeable  to  you  to  play  before  ao  large  aa  aasemb^." 
For  sole  reply,  Vincenzio  bowed  politely,  and  led  the  way.  "It 
flbsll  never  be  said,"  were  his  llioughts,  "  that  demon  or  angel 
could  intimidate  the  powerful  Vincenzio.  That  ia  a  triumph  that  I 
will  yield  to  none,  were  hell  itself  to  yawn  at  my  feet!'* 
>  On  their  entrance  into  the  gallery  a  crowd  of  curious  witnesaea 
«srronnded  them ;  and  as  they  aeated  themaelrei  at  a  table,  th* 
tnoet  altilful  phyers  preaent,  by  a  natural  impulae  of  ttnrieaity* 
Abandoned  their  own  games  to  watch  their  play.  They  felt  a  pn* 
sentiment  that  Vincenzio  had  met  his  match. 

"Is  there  any  of  these  gentlemen  that  knowa  how  te play  t^'  wk* 
ed  Aataroth  with  an  ironical  aii. 

** Silence!  I  entreat  yon,"  answered  Vincenzio,  who  dreaded 
every  thing  that  might  betray  his  secret.  Alas  I  how  olWu  is  it  not 
«een  that  the  fear  of  detection  ia  stronger  than  the  fear  of  crime  t 
'  "The  move  ia  youra,  my  lord,"  said  Astaroth.  ^No,"  replied 
Vincendo,  "all  shall  be  equal;  let  us  draw!" 
*  Chanee  decided  in  favor  of  the  demon,  and  the  struggle  com- 
menced. The  spectators  drew  closer,  and  there  were  several  that 
oflVred  to  bet  that  Vincenzio  would  win;  but  no  one  would  neatft, 

Aa  the  game  advanced,  strange!  an  indefinable  uneasiness  pene> 
trated  gradually  into  the  spirits  of  the  spectators.  Every  look  wag 
fixed  on  Aataroth,  as  by  a  species  of  fascination ;  they  felt  ill  at 
ease,  and  each  in  his  heart  wished  the  stranger  at  the  devil,  without 
daring  to  express  it  aloud. 

Vincenzio,  howevec,  talked  and  smil^,  aa  in  defiance  of  £ite, 
while  Astaroth  laughed  and  chatted  with  every  body. 

"The  devil  take  the  puppy's  impudence,"  whispered  the  young 
Alonzo  di  Ortigano  to  his  friend  Lucentio  di  Razzoli.  "  I  should 
he  delighted  to  send  him  to  take  a  walk  in  the  bottom  of  Ac  eanall 
VTho  canhebe!" 

"Batan himself,  I  imagine!"  waa  the  prompt  anawerofLaeentioi. 

A  nnmber  of  moves  were  played.  Vincenzio  did  his  best ;  but, 
•t  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  was  profoundly  convinced  that  hs 
nuat  infallibly  lose.  The  play  of  Ast&rolh  was  admirable !  He 
sever  made  a  false  play-  Our  hero  remuned  afterwards  convinesd 
diat  he  could  give  the  odds  of  a  piece  to  any  player.  The  despair 
of  Vincenzio  was  in  proportion  to  die  importance  of  the  game; 
hat  his  courage  increased  with  the  danger.  He  fought  for  his  lift 
in  this  world,  and  his  soul  in  the  other. 

A  considerable  nnmber  of  moves  sneceeded  ;  and  on  both  sidesi 
Am  acUon  dosing  in  more  and  more,  the  issue  became  nneartain. 
To  judge  by  appearances,  and  according  to  humn  acienea,  ow 
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hero  >  g«ine  wu  nnqneBtion&bly  the  better ;  yet  VitMeuio  mm 

■ad,  for  he  knew  by  experience  that  the  demon  was  but  mocking 
bim.  He  felt  exactly  io  the  situation  of  a  tnouas  between  the 
dmwa  of  a  cat,  which  suffers  it  to  escape,  and  all  but  reach  its  hole ; 
then,  by  a  Tapid  bound,  Beize»  it,  and  cuts  short  all  hope  of  eacape. 
Astaroth  had  not  the  advantage  of  numbers ;  he  had  the  White,  and 
it  was  Us  play.     The  following  was  the  position  of  the  game  : 

Whiix. — King  &t  ducen'i  Roak'i  iqiiare;  Qjaeta  u  Ouwd'*  Biibop'a  leo^ ; 
Bijliop  at  King*!  Kicnth. 

BLiCK.— Eing  nt  duecn'E  Knight's  third  iqnarc;  Cliieai  al  Eing'i  RoDfs  lixtlir 
RoelnatKing'a  Kook'a  aecond,  and  King'i  Biahap*!  aeaondi  Pavnt  atOneaa'a 
Book'a  Ihitd— Q,i>aeii'a  Enight'a  aecoBd — Q.uaen'>  Eni^ht'a  finnl^  and.  Kinj;'* 

**Hy  new  gpndola  to  five  hundred  gold  seqaiocon  the  Blaekr" 
whispered  the  young  Alonzo  to  bis  friend. 

"  The  Blacks  seem  to  have  the  advantage  ;  bst  the  Whites  eaa 
givft  aoma  checks  with  their  Queen  and  Bishop.  I  wosid  not  bet," 
replied  Lucentio. 

"And  what  good  will  those  checks  be  to  himT  The  King,  afUr 
those  checks,  will  retire  behind  his  pawns,  and  thare  will  langh.  at 
his  leisure,  at  the  devil  and  all  his  wiles." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt, "  continued  Alonxo  ;  "  Vhicensio  ha* 
strength  enough  to  crush  hiro.  I  cannot  imagine  why  that  stapM 
fotA  has  exposed  his  pieces  in  that  way,  to  lese  them  on«  after  th* 
other !" 

Afltaroth  east  a  rapid  glance  over  the  group  of  the  apecUtoMt 
and  his  sardonic  laugh  struck  upon  the  ear  of  Ihs  adversary  lik* 
th*  funereal  stroke  of  a  death  knell. 

"If  you  play  all  the  moves  correctly,  my  dear  Tincenoo,  ]nM 
will  not  be  checkmated  till  the  serenth  move/'  And  stiah,  in  fiict, 
proved  the  case. 

The  amaxement  of  the  spectators  was  at  its  height.  They  wer« 
astoniabed  that  Vineenzio  did  not  aak  his  revenge,  lai  aH  tamd^ 
Boualy  pressed  the  stranger  to  return  on  the  morrow.  ViiKeiiiv 
took  no  part  in  their  solicitations  ;  he  knew  too  w^  that  his  cod>- 
qaeror  would  come  but  too  soon.  Astaroth  bowed,  and  left  the 
apartment  with  a  noble  and  majestic  step.  Alonzo  followed  Unir 
resolved  if  poasible  to  make  his  acquaintance.  But,  by  the  tiraa 
our  youDg  madcap  reached  the  marble  steps  of  the  palace,  Astarclh 
had  disappeared  from  his  sight. 

The  friends  of  Vineenzio  surrounded  him,  seeking  to  eonsoTv 
him  for  his  defeat  To  their  great  astonishment,  they  found  him 
qidic  composed; — ^In  everything  certainty  is  always  better  tha* 
doubt.  Our  hero  was  content  to  know  his  fate ;  and  when  Asta- 
roth relieved  him  from  his  detested  presence,  it  seemed  to  pciar 
ViBeenno  that  tiie  earth  and  heaven  smiled  again,  and  (hat  the 
thft  galM  of  heU  were  once  more  closed  to  bim. 

ooqIc 
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On  the  following  dsy,  Vincenzio  At  GnaJignaro  caused  to  bf 
eonstrncted  a  T&at  funersi  pile.  There  were  heaped  up«n  it,  hj 
hie  command,  his  magnificent  chess- tables,  set  out  wiUi  their 
pieces,  as  welt  as  all  the  works  and  manuscripts  that  treated  of  Ac 
game.  Vincenzio  himself  set  fire  to  it,  and  the  whole  was  reduced 
to  ashes.  The  galterjr  of  Chess  was  deserted  ;  and  as  for  the  mu* 
ters  end  distinguished  amateurs  of  Una  noble  game,  Vincenxio  gave 
them  their  dismisaal,  loaded  with  magnificent  preaents,  and  they 
returned  to  their  homes,  their  hearts  overpowered  with  grief. 

A  short  time  atier,  the  moit  illustrious  personages  of  TeniOft 
were  invited  to  a  splendid  banquet  at  the  BuondelmoiMe  palace. 
In  a  speech  prepared  beforehand,  and  full  of  courteous  and  friemlly 
expressions,  our  hero  declared  solemnly  to  them,  that  if  auy  one 
■honld  hereafter  propose  to  him  a  game  of  Chess,  the  proposition, 
from  whomsoever  it  might  come,  would  be  regarded  by  him  as  e 
ehallenge  to  mortal  combat,  which  should  be  despatched  on  the 
epot.  And  as.  all  the  friends  of  Vincenzio  knew  that  he  waa  the 
man  to  keep  his  word,  they  received  it  as  a  settled  thing,  and  con- 
tented themselves  thenceforth  to  play  without  him  at  the  noble 
gune  of  Chess. 

Cbaptsb  it. 

It  was  neer  at  hand,  the  honr  that  was  to  place  Astsroth  for  Aa 
kst  time  face  to  face  with  Vincenzio.  If  he  loses  this  last  gamei 
never  again  a  hope  for  him  1  He  will  be  reduced  to  pass  on  the 
earth  the  rest  of  those  miserable  hundred  years  pronnsei}  hin^ 
gnashing  his  teeth  like  a  criminal  struck  by  a  sentence  of  death ; 
for  since  the  last  appearance  of  Aslaroth,  nine  years  and  nine 
months  had  already  expired.  Let  us  see  how  Vincenxio  had  puaed 
that  period. 

In  exterior,  little  change  was  to  be  observed  in  Ms  person :  only 
the  curls  of  his  hair  had  whitened,  and  his  brow  was  furrowed  with 
innnmeiable  wrinkles. 

From  success  to  success,  Vincenzio  had  reached  the  avmmtt  of 
dignity  and  renown.  He  it  waa,  that  fathers  cited  to  their  children 
OS  a  mode)  to  follow.  The  name  of  the  noble  Guadagnaro  wee 
placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  an  Arislides  or  a  Pericles.  In 
his  judicial  robe,  as  in  one  of  his  magnificent  palaces  at  Venice,  be 
was  resplendent  with  power  and  glory.  The  ducal  crown  graced 
his  brow,  but  that  accursed  brand  waa  still  aronnd  his  neck.  Hor> 
flUe  necklace! 

A  eentiment  of  terror  and  despair  had  proceeded  the  laat  visit  of 
Astaroth.  Often  did  Vincenzio  hover  like  a  shade,  about  the  tomha, 
and  at  times  would  he  exclaim  ;  "  Why  am  I  not  icy  cold  like  these 
ilMd  that  repwe  beneath  these  stones ! "    Did  he  make  an  exeuv- 
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■ion  on  (he  Adrintic,  he  cuned  hia  vessel  that  U  floated  npon  fiie 
wavea.  He  Icoev,  hgwerer,  the  wretched  man,  that  were  he  aenk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  aea  he  eeald  not  have  died  1  The  eleosents 
had  no  potrer  over  him, — was  he  not  damned  T  Profound  was  th« 
wonnd  that  deipair  and  a  cruel  ^gony  had  made  in  his  heart.  The 
powerful  Vincenzig  resembled  a  ghosl  eacaped  from  the  tomb.  Ths 
miaereble  man  was  a  prey  to  the  most  dreadful  tortures ! 

However,  a  andden  cbanfe  took  place  in  Viacenzio.  That  vio- 
lent despair  wta  auddenly  sneceeded  by  a  gloomy  dejection  and  ft 
■toic  inaenaibiUty.  He  seemed  to  await  with  the  most  diadainibl 
Indifference,  the  coming  of  hia  infernal  gnest.  Oh,  what  k  type 
was  that  man,  of  the  hnman  race ! 

It  vrai  the  featival  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  wavei  of  the  Adriati« 

were  ploughed  by  a  tbonaand  gondolas.  Nobles  and  beggars,  in 
the  most  picturesque,  costumes,  jostled  each  other  in  the  crowd. 
The  iky  was  clear  and  of  a  deep  blue,  the  aea  amooth  and  tranquil, 
end  the  air  balmy.  In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  that  filled  the  aqoar* 
of  St  Mark,  might  be  diatingtiiahed  our  hero,  who  attracted  all 
eyea.  He  was  magnificently  attired,  but  his  sadness  eontraated 
strangely  with  the  gaiety  of  that  festival. 

The  crowd  awelled,  moved  to  and  fro,  and  like  the  wavea  of  the 
■ea,  ended  by  being  thrown  into  a  tumulL  A  poor  old  monk,  iu 
seeking  to  retire  from  this  ecene  of  confusion,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  Inevitably  thrown  down  and  trampled  under  foot,  but  for  the 
■nccgr  of  the  arm  of  Vineenzio,  who  kept  the  crowd  at  a  distance, 
and  sustaining  the  steps  of  the  aged  man,  conducted  him  to  another 
little  retired  spot  of  safety. 

*'May  God  bless  thee,  my  son!"  said  the  old  monk.  These 
words  pierced  the  heart  of  Vineenzio.     He  shuddered. 

"  Mockery  I "  murmured  he ;  "  no  more  blessing  for  me !  Never, 
never !  "  Then  auppreaaing  hia  emotiona,  which  under  the  sway 
of  a  deep  impression,  were  ready  to  burst  forth,  he  anawered  the 
monk — *'Thanka,  good  father!  The  blessing  of  the  virtuous  mau 
is  like  water  to  the  parched  flower ! " 

"Well  spoken,  my  aon,"  replied  the  monk,  who  was  evidently  a 
stranger  in  Venice.  "The  prayera  and  bleaaings  of  the  good  matt 
are  indeed  of  great  price !  Religion  can  alone  heal  the  wonnd 
which  has  resisted  all  the  art  of  the  leech."    -  , 

"Monk!    Whet  mean  you  T    Do  you  know  me  I" 

"  Ho,  I  know  thee  not,  man  that  needeat  succor !  For  fifty  years 
have  I  lived  among  the  Saracens,  seeking  to  win  aonla  to  God,  anti 
I  am  unknown  here.  How  many  atrange  thinga  have  I  not  beheld 
in  the  eoarae  of  my  life ! " 

"Have  yon  ever  encountered  Satan  in  person,  good  father T'* 

"  My  son,"  said  the  monk,  ■'  let  us  not  jest  en  such  a  sabjeet ! 
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Ton  will  aot  perbapa  b«liflT«  me,  bnt  often  hare  I  found  myielf  in 
bia  presence,  and,  wilh  the  grace  and  aid  of  God,  have  I  Tanquiahad 
him  under  all  his  diagnins.  More  than  once  hare  I  aeen  him  flee 
before  me,  under  the  form  of  man  1 " 

And  the  monk  muttered  a  pny6r,  and  eroiaed  himaelf,  with  hie 
•yea  niacd  lovarHa  Heaven,  while  the  wind  played  amidat  the  long 
floating  loeka  of  hia  ailrery  hair. 

A  andden  thought  atmck  Vincenrio,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  old 
■rank  standing  before  him.  He  quickly  seized  hia  arm,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  an  isolated  apartment  of  hia  pahce,  and  there  n- 
related  to  him  hia  wt-etcbed  hiatory. 

Some  minutes  had  elapsed,  and  Tineenno  was  pressing  the  monk 
to  his  bosom,  ezclaiming  with  a  loud  roiee  and  joyona  tone,  "  I  am 
aared ! " 

Vincenzio  ia  Baved — how  T  That  fa  what  yon  shall  soon  learn. 
His  aonl  is  henceforth  lightened  of  its  heary  burthen,  and  all  within 
him  is  joy  and  happiness.  Satisfied  as  to  the  discretion  of  the 
nonk,  Viacenzio  said  to  himself: 

"  There  was  nothing  naming  to  my  happiness  but  to  be  able  to 
baffle  the  demon,  snd  now,  thank  God,  I  hare  the  means  for  that. 
He  has  given  me  a  severe  lesson,  to>morrow  I  will  take  my  ra- 
Tenge." 

On  the  following  day,  the  lest  of  the  appointed  period,  AslaroUl 
presented  himself,  and  great  was  his  astonishment  at  the  courtenns 
reception  that  he  met  with  from  our  Venetian.  Far  from  trembling 
in  Uie  ptesence  of  his  infernal  guest,  Vincenzio  bids  him  cordially 
welcome,  and  even  saya  that  the  time  had  seemed  very  long  sines 
he  l«st  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him. 

"  Never  fear,"  replied  AsUroth  -,  "  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
we  shall  part  no  more." 

Vincenzio  had  the  table  and  box  of  cheasmen  brought,  which 
were  all  ready  beforehand,  and  ranged  his  pawns  in  order  of  battle. 
Astaroth  was  amazed  at  his  composure. 

"One  justice  I  must  indeed,"  said  he,  "render  you,  Vincenzio—- 
thai  f6r  firmness  of  resolution,  urbanity  of  manners,  and  courage 
.  to  sustnin  any  trial,  it  ia  impossible  to  meet  your  eqnsl.  I  hav* 
wailed  patiently ;  your  caprices  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  but,  candidly,  I  cannot  remember  them  with  the  alightest 
regret." 

"  Come,  come,  yon  flatter  me,  Astaroth !  My  dear  friend,  yotira 
the  first  move,  if  you  please  !  " — and  the  game  commenced. 

"We  so  rarely  meet,"  said  Vincenzio  after  a  moment's  silence, 
"that  I  seize  this  opportunity  to  request  some  irformation  from 
yon— (  Check ! )— relative  to  a  mystery  which  I  should  greatly  like 
to  penetrate.      You  know  that  science  has  always  been  my  Idol; 
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it  is  TMpecting  (he  power  that  yon  pou«M  of  reading  the  thoughli 
of  man  1 " 

"  On  such  lerms  as  we  are  now,  Vincenzio,  I  cannot  lO  well 
read  your  Ihoughu  as  I  could  in  any  other  Hituation.  It  ia  enongh 
thai  ihere  be  any  compact  between  me  and  a  mail,  to  place  that 
tnan,  during  the  entire  period  of  our  agreement,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  power  that  I  exercise  over  those  who  are  less  under  my  ion 
mediate  control." 

'*  Yon  mean  to  say,  for  instance,"  replied  Vineendo,  **  th&t  yoa 
cannot  in  any  respect  do  me  any  personal  tnjnry  T  " 

*'  Why  such  a  question  I " 
'  "  Oh,"  said  Vincenzio,  laughing,  "  the  fact  la,  I  intend  to  gin 
jott  checkmate  presently,  and  I  wished  to  know  if  I  conid  do  it 
with  impunity — that's  all.  I  am  not  rery  fond  of  qnarrels,  an4 
bare  no  desire  to  do  the  least  thing  to  annoy  yon,  my  excellent 
iHend." 

**A  truce  with  this  jesting.  *Tis  ridiculous,"  said  Astaroth.  **A 
bargain  ia  a  bargain,  and  I  could  not  break  it  any  more  than  yowr- 
aeir.  Whether  you  win  or  lose,  you  will  still  not  the  less  live  Um 
number  of  years  agreed  upon,  and  nothing  will  be  able  to  diminlsb 
jronr  happineaa  on  this  earth.  But  to  checkmate  me — Ihat'e  a  goo4 
;joke  I » 

These  words  called  forth  a  disdainful  smile  from  Vincenzio,  who 
began  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  imprndent  Aitoroth  for  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  duped  by  him. 

Meanwhile  the  game  proceeded,  following  the  tame  direction  aa 
the  preceding.  Olir  Venetian  smiled  as  he  remarked  how  impotent 
was  the  science  of  the  most  akilful  human  chess-player,  in  compai^ 
son  with  the  art  of  a  devil,  and  the  cunning  of  the  inhabitants  of 
bell.  "  All  my  combinations,"  thought  Vincenzio,  "  tnm  to  his 
advantage ;  and  were  he  to  give  me  a  castle,  as  he  well  could,  1 
■till  flhould  lose, — but  all  for  nothing,  poor  devil  I  "  The  fol]av<_ 
ing  was  the  poiition  of  the  playera ;  Aataroth  had,  aa  usual,  th* 
Vhites,  and  it  was  hia  turn  to  play ; 

Wvire. — EingM  hU  leeond  Bqnare;  Rook  at  Queen's  Biihop*!  sqnaTe;  Knt^ 
at  Ouccn'a.Biihop'a  fifth;  Pawn's  at  Queca'a  third— King's  fifth— uid  Eing^ 
Biahop'a  ftunh. 

Buck. — King  at  CluEcn'a  Iburth  Bqnnrei  Rooks  al  CLuecn'a  Bishop's  sqaaie,  and 
Eing'i  Bishop's  squan;  Bishop  al  King's  Knight's  third;  Pawn*  at  ftusan's 
Biahnp'*  third— Ctaecn's  fifth— King's  third — and  King's  Bishop's  aecond. 

It  ii  easy  to  see  that  Vincenzio  had  the  advantage  of  a  castle ; 
but,  according  to  the  common  saying,  the  position,  in  Cheaa^  ii 
worth  more  than  the  number  of  pieces. 

The  game  was  at  that  point  when  Astaroth  suddenly  exclaimed: 
*■  Very  well  1  In  four  moves  you  are  checkmate."  And  the  demw 
played  the  first  of  the  fonr  moves. 
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Tincenzio  ezKminedthepoBition  attentiTel3r,  and  saw  thatinfaet. 
In  the  number  of  moves  indicated,  the  checkmate  was  inevitable; 
bnt  *t  the  aame  timehe  could  not  refriin  from  admiring  the  eminent 
talent  of  his  adTeraaiy,  who,  by  a  serici  of  admirable  mores,  had 
thne  forced  and  surrounded  him  on  all  sides.  The  heart  of  the 
Venetian  beat  high  in  his  breast,  and  a  slight  paleness  passed  orer 
his  face.  The  impression  thai  he  experienced  was  delicioasr  and 
never  had  vengeance  appeared  so  sweet  to  mortal.  He  remained 
with  his  eyes  fixed  calmly  on  the  chessboard. 

"Ton  tee  that  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  Aslsroth.  "Come, 
play  I" 

"  Are  yon  then  in  such  a  hurry,  my  good  friend  ?"  replied  Tin- 
cenzio. 

"  Obey  without  reply.  It  is  of  no  consequence  how  yon  play, 
but  play  at  once ;  come,  now ! " 

"Hy  excellent  friend,"  answered  Vincenzio,  "my  good  pro- 
tector !  man  or  demon,  whatever  you  may  be,  moderate  your  impt- 
tienee.  I  am  but  an  humble  and  poor  mortal — deign  to  listen  to 
me.  I  believe  we  are  playing  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  the 
game.  Now,  according  to  those  rules,  I  can  take  all  the  time  n^ 
cessary  to  make  my  combinations.  Ah  I  I  entreat  you,  do  not  bo 
10  uneasy  on  yonr  chair  ;  you  shall  speak  when  I  have  done.  The 
Bwve  ifl  a  difficult  one,  that  is  all.  You  claim  to  be  able  to  check- 
mate me — so  much  the  better,  if  you  are  able.  I  have  lost  the 
preceding  gsmee  by  playing  too  fast,  a  common  fault  of  beginnera, 
but  I  will  not  again  fall  into  the  same  error.  The  position  demands 
n  serious  attention.  1  will  reflect,  so  long  as  1  shall  nol  have  dis- 
covered the  correct  move  to  enable  me  to  avoid  my  ruin.  Till 
then,  I  shall  not  play.  I  intend  to  wait  several  hours  before  de- 
dding.  So  you  are  at  liberty  to  retire  and  return  to  morrow  ;  then 
only  shall  I  be  able  to  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  ])lBy  ;  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer to  finish  the  game  by  correspondence,  I  can  inform  you  by  maQ 
of  the  move  on  which  I  shall  have  decided.  In  the  meantime,  I 
wish  you  every  species  of  happiness.  Fray  excuse  me ;  I  sup 
with  some  friends,  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  am  in  despair  that  It 
is  not  in  my  power  to  invite  you  to  accompany  me." 

As  he  concluded  these  words,  Vincenzio  rose,  and  politely  sa- 
luting his  Infernal  guest,  motioned  him  to  the  door. 

Aslarolfa  could  not  articulate  a  word.  He  was,  as  they  layt 
caught  in  a  trap.  He  found  himself  fairly  floored  by  the  impndenco 
of  Ibis  man.    But  at  length  his  fury  burst  forth. 

**  What  do  you  mean  to  say  V  he  cried,  entirely  beyond  himself. 
"Are  yon  an  infamous  scoundrel,  or  have  you  lost  your  senses  t 
Come,  play  at  once,  or  else ." 

"Ah  I  ah  I  ah!  ah!"  said  Vincenzio,  laughing.  "No  thrMtn, 
I  baf .    Hm  you  nol  acknowledged  (hat  you  possess  no  power 
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whatsTer  orer  me  T  I  confeis  tb&t  I  am  under  grebt  obligations  lo 
jon,  and  if  an  opportunity  should  offer,  I  shall  be  too  happjr  to 
Tender  you  any  aeTfice  in  return.  Meanwhile,  till  I  can  have  that 
pleasure,  Satan,  { and  Vinccnzio  raised  liimself  erect  to  his  full 
height), — liar  and  father  of  lies!  know  that  all  your  wiles  hare 
been  baffled  and  reduced  to  nothing  by  a  simple  mortal — by  a  man 
who  mocks  you  to  your  face  I  Behold  that  clock  I  in  a  few  seconds 
the  time  thst  you  are  to  pass  upon  the  earth  expires,  and  you  havs 
to  return  to  hell ! " 

Rage  caused  the  blood  to  msh  to  the  face  of  Astaroth,  which 
completely  blackened  its  purple  hue.  "Monster  of  tngratitade I" 
he  bowled  forth. 

•*  I  am  a  man ! "  coldly  replied  Vincenzio. ' 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  these  words  wh«n  midnight  sounded. 
A  terrible  peal  of  thunder  shook  Venice  to  its  foandations,  aod  As- 
laroth  disappeared  from  his  eyes. 

<  *'  After  all,"  said  Vincenzio  to  himself,  "  I  have  not  treated  him 
Tery  handsomely," 

*  Our  Venetian  never  saw  Aatarotfa  again.  He  lired  to  a  rery  ad- 
vanced age,  preserving  the  privileges  of  youth  and  the  enjoyment 
of  every  pleasure,-  which  he  owed  to  his  infernal  compact.  He 
devoted  himself  anew  lo  Chess,  and  became  more  passionately  fond 
of  it  than  ever ;  the  players  of  every  country  acknowledged  him 
M  their  master.  Nor  did  he  forget  his  eternal  salvation.  When 
he  felt  his  last  hour  approach,  he  received  the  consolations  of  ro> 
ligion,  and  after  the  prieat  had  anointed  his  body  with  the  holy  oUt 
his  Bonl  took  its  flight  to  iu  creator. 

MORAL. 

Alwayt  take  your  full  time  to  play,  and  never  play  loo  jvict.  _ 


WOMAN'S  LOVE. 


Mt  heart,  a  spirit  pnre,  went  forth  in  love, 

And  fonnd  its  ownt  unconscions, '  fancy  fre*.* 
And  so  returned,  without  the  chance  to  prove 

Its  tenderness  and  immortality. 
Ab  I  say  not  so— thou  thoughtless  mind — not  so  I 

Love  is  not  baffled  in  its  tender  quest, 
My  heart  returned  with  gentler,  sweeter  glow. 

And  bums  the  holier  in  my  silent  breast. 
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Vnconiciously  beloved !  hoir  pure  the  prayer 
My  tonl  puts  up  lo  Heaven  each  night  for  (bee ; 

There  aure  sball  be  do  aelfish  purpose  there. 
And  God  will  hear  the  wish  of  purity. 

Oh  may'at  thou  love  aa  worthily  as  I, 

And  in  an  answering  heart  thy  power  of  bleulng  try. 

Ctn  Lore  be  hopeloMt  ah!  they  little  knoir 
Of  woman's  love,  who  think  that  Hope  can  di« 

In  that  immortal  essence.    It  shall  glow. 
Long  as  her  faith,  in  God  keeps  true  and  high. 

Twas  He  that  bade  the  stream  of  love  to  flow. 
And  He  shall  watch  it  with  a  lather's  eye ; 
'  What  though  no  bower  of  home  on  earth  may  grow, 
Her  latent  tender  power  where  she  may  try, 

One  still  may  bloom  for  him  whose  earthly  bliss 
It  is  her  life  to  make — and  who  ean  tell, 
But  the  full  tides  that  in  her. bosom  swell 

Uay  be  the  secret  source  of  life  to  thisT 
Love  ne'er  despairs  its  loved  iu  joy  to  see. 
And  hopes  an  unseen  fount  of  his  delights  to  be. 

Ah,  little  know'st  Aon  of  that  mystic  nm, 

A'woman's  heart,  if  thon  canst  ask  If  Love 
Can  live  and  grow  without  a  foil  return  ; 

Thrice  blest  indeed  the  heart  allowed  to  prove. 
To  him  she  lores,  bow  life  may  bloom  and  glow. 
With  bliss  that  wedded  souls  alone  may  know. 

But  Lore  is  hear'n-descended,  and,  its  birth 
And  source  forgetting  never,  needs  must  pour 

A  stream  of  joy  around  bis  path  on  earth 
For  whose  dear  sake  it  neared  this  earthly  shon. 

A  cherished  visitant  art  thou  to  me, 
Oh  hoty  Love  1  and  in  thy  secret  cell 
I  would  be  worthy  that  thon  still  shonldsl  dwell ; 

Oh  may  no  thought  of  self  thence  ever  bid  tho«  fleet 
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PEACE  AND   WAR. 


Auova  the  philanthropie  enlerpHses  of  ooT  time,  one  oflfaeniMt 
fntereiting  is  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  War,  ud 
the  adoption  of  the  Peace  principle  by  nations  end  individnala,  in 
the  settlement  of  all  differences  and  dispntes  of  a  public  and  a  pri- 
Tate  nature.  The  manner  in  which  the  cinse  of  Peace  has  beea 
'advocated  by  the  locieties  expressly  formed  for  its  promotion,  has 
led  to  the  discnssion  of  topics  of  the  highest  importance  to  ths  ' 
ifaterconrse  of  nations,  and  the  existence  of  erery  gOTemmenL 
The  qaestjon  has  been  raised  whether  war,  defensire  or  offennre^ 
1m  justifiable  in  any  case ;  whether  the  taking  of  human  life,  and 
the  resort  to  physical  force  by  nations  or  individuals  in  self-defeneef 
knd  for  the  redress  of  injuries,  be  not  absolutely  immoral  and  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  Christianity ;  and  whether  a  Christian  can 
consistently  own  allegiance  to  any  gOTemment  that  claims  the  hm 
of  coercive  measures  for  the  execution  of  Its  laws.— It  is  with  the 
view  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  these  great  questions  as  con- 
nected with  the  present  agitation  of  the  cause  of  Peace  in  o&r 
country,  that  we  offer  the  following  considerations. 

The  history  of  the  Peace  Societies  in  this  country  is  remarkable 
not  so  mnch  on  account  of  their  increase  in  numbers  and  means, 
as  because,  short  as  it  is,  it  exhibits  the  growth  of  principle,  which, 
whether  true  or  erroneous,  is  ever  [he  most  important  part  of 
hnman  history.  An  anonymous  pamphlet,  bearing  the  title  of  'A 
Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War,'  published  in  Boston  in  the 
year  1814,  and  republished  in  England,  called  into  existence  th* 
different  societies  which  afterward  united  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Peace  Society.  That  pamphlet  was  the  work  of  a  New 
England  conntryclergyman,*  whose  fame  had  hardly  reached  beyond 
the  sound  of  the  bell  of  his  village  church,  until  the  periodical  at 
which  he  became  the  editor  endeared  the  name  of  the  "Friend  of 
Pexee,"  to  all  who  found  in  this  enterprise  s  sphere  of  action  suited  to 
their  benevolent  desires.  "The  Friend  of  Peace"  was  followed  by 
the  "Calumet,"  and  this  by  ^he  "Advocate  of  Peace"  which  ts  at 
present  the  organ  of  the  Peace  Societies.  Kindred  societies  Ii«t« 
been  formed  in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Memorials  for 
the  institution  of  a  Congress  of  nations  with  a  view  to  a  pesceabltt 
ftdjustmant  of  all  international  disputes,  have  been  brought  before 
one  of  the  State  Legislatures,  and  before  Congress,  at  its  last,  and 
•gain  at  its  present,  session.    The  committee  appointed  for  the  eon- 

•  HMb  Woitealer.    B«  died  al  Bri^bWa,  Massaclrasetts,  1S37. 
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•id«ntion  of  Aia  fabjiBet  by  the  LegtaUture  of  MuMchiueUs  )• 
1837,  moTwd  acTerkl  resolttlionB,  coailcmntiig  the  "reaoit  to  W«c 
t«  settle  qHBstioas  of  naiioBil  profit  or  boaoT ; "  ftud  recommendiog 
"  the  laiiitHtioti  of  a  Congfreia  «r  Cbtirt  of  N«Uont.''  Tfae  first 
peliiiou  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society  besonght  CoDgresa,  to' 
*•  adopt  lite  principle  of  refereaee  to  a  third  Power  of  such  intei- 
aalional  diapates  m  camaot  be  amicably  adjueted  by  the  paMiea 
tfaemaelrea,  u  an  inwiable  rule  iaatead  of  an  oceaaioml  one;" 
and  Airthert  that*  "Uk  pur>«aiic«  oi  this  principlei  k  propoaal  be 
MUt  fartii  by  thia  Ctvrernsieot  to  those  of  other  natiooa,  that  they 
voaid  unite  with  it  ia  the  eslablishmeat  of  a  ;reat  iatcmatlonal 
Ba*rd  of  Arhitration,  or  a  Congress  ^Nations,  to  which  to  refer 
iBternational  diepotea ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  lUg^esting  an4 
preparing  c  reg%lar  aade  of  inUmatMtuU  lav,  obligatory  on  snch 
Utions  fcsjnay  afterwards  adopt  It."  Tliia  memorial  wa»  read,  and 
laid  upon  the  table,  in  eonaequeaee  of  a  rery  able  report  of  tW 
Commitlee  on  Foreign  Affiiirs,  by  Mn  Legare,  of  Sonth  Carolina. 

The  Peaee  movwDent  haa  encoantered  less  opposillon  in  thia 
eotutry  and  abroad,  than  perhaps  any  other  canae  of  moi^l  reform; 
and  the  tncbnsiderable  degree  sf  interest  it  has  hitherto  excited 
may,  in  part  at  least,  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  the  principle  itself; 
which,  when  stated  in  its  most  general  form,  meets  with  umTersal 
•Hcnt  or  aeqniescence ;  bat  when  set  forth  with  all  the  ,eoiua> 
qveoeea  derired  from  it  by  nncom promising  practical  reaaonera, 
finds  bat  few  minds  willing  to  adopt  it.  It  is  allowed  by  all  Aat 
Peace  ia  in  general  batter  than  War;  and  that  for  ^e  redreoa  of 
wrong  the  use  of  moral  power  is  generally  preferable  to  physical 
forca.  But  thai  coercion  and  war  ought  neTer  to  be  reaorled  to» 
area  in  defence  of  life  and  liberty — this  is  a  corollary  to  the  Peae* 
principle  which  woiild  require  a  radical  change  of  sentiment  to  gain 
admiasion  to  the  practical  creed  of  iniUviduals  and  nations.  Tbta 
iBteraal  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  Peace  cause,  arising  front 
(he  nataire  of  the  principle  on  which  it  resU,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  change  which  the  constitution  of  the  society  has  nnder- 
gone  in  the  fundamental  arliele  which  defines  ita  abject ;  and  in  th* 
recent  attempt  at  a  still  more  thorough  reform  which  has  led  to  thu 
formation  of  the  »  New  England  ffon-IUsittatue  Society." 

The  olject  of  the  American  Peace  Society  as  stated  in  ita  origi- 
nal constitution  was  the  aboKdon  of  offensive  war.  Nothing  was 
•aid  with  aegard  to  the  moral  character  of  defeiuive  war,  becausn 
•  difference  of  opiidon  was  known  to  exist  among  the  friends  oC 
Peace  on  that  subject,  and  because  the  sbolition  of  all  offensive  or 
oppressive  wars  implied  that  of  defensive  warfare  as  a  necessary 
«onaeqaencc.  But  this  prudanlial  restraint,  and  calculation  of  coo* 
sAqoenccs,  did  not  satisfy  those  who  had  embraced  the  principle  of 
Peace  as  a  divine  precept  that  rcqnired  explicit  profession  aod 
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Mriet  obedience.  They  also  argued,  vith  nnich  effect,  that  ihe- 
term  '  defenBivc  war '  is  in  practice  st  least  a  ragoe  tiUe,  which  ir^ 
moat  caaea,  as  reccnily  m  the  wars  of ' Napnleoii,  has  been  used  by- 
e%ph  tf  the  contending  pcnrers  to  justify  it»  having  recourse  to 
armi.  Accordingly,  si  the  ninth  annlTcrsary  of  the  society,  iiy 
I83T,  the  conslimtiDn  WHS  amended  so  as  to  declare,  that  "allvMr 
is  cAnirary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel." " 

This  change  was  deprecated  by  those  memfaera  of  the  society 
vho  approved  of  defensive  war ;  and  M>ey  thought  themselve* 
bound  in  conscience  to  dissolve  their  connexion.  The  officiat 
organ  of  the  society  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  remain  united, 
although  "the  revised  constkution  had  recognised  for  its  basis  the- 
tonlrariety  of  al?  war  to  the  spirit  of  the  Goapet."  **Undersucha 
constitmron,"  it  Wm  said,  "  cannot  all  the  friends  of  peace  con- 
sislentlf  unite  T  "Vfe  do  not  propose  this  principle  as  a  pled^  ; 
we  do  not  enforce  it  aa  a  test;  we  nierely  give  h  as  a  guarantee, 
that  our  influence  as  a  society  shatl  never  go  to  countenance  any 
form  of  war."  •  But  this  mode  of  Tenoning,  while  it  did  not  con- 
vince the  conscientious  belicTers  in  the  justice  of  defensive  war, 
failed,  on  the  other  hand,  of  satis^ing  those  whose  opposition  to 
all  war  was  only  the  consequence  of  a  more  radieal  principle. 
They  reasoned  in  this  way ;  and  it  is  a  singular  instance  of  the 
general  tendency  of  the  limes  to  push  abstract  priacrplea  to  im- 
practicable and  even  absnrd  extremes  in  their  apphcation  :  If  the 
Government  have  no  right  to  use  ead  prepare  means  for  defence 
against  foreign  aggressora,  how  can  it  be  justified  in  proceeding 
forcibly  against  interna]  enemies  by  ^reatening  and  infticting 
punishments?  And  "  if  a  nation  has  no  right  to  defend  itself 
against  fbreign  enemies,  or  to  panish  its  invaders,  no  individual 
possesses  that  right  in  his  own  canee."  The  Gospel  precepts. 
*  Do  not  kill,'  ^  Resist  vot  evil,''  and  *  Render  not  evil  for  evil  hvt 
overcome  evil  with  goody'  absolutely  forbid  the  taking  of  human 
Kfe,  and  discountenance  the  use  of  force  against  enemies  in  every 
ease,  and  inculcate  an  implicit  faith  in  moral  means,  in  remon- 
strance and  self-sacrificing  endurance,  as  sufficient  to  protect  the 
just  IVom  the  unjust,  and  to  convert  enemies  into  friends.  These 
sentiments  which  had  been  cherished  for  some  time  by  some  of  the 
most  zealous  advocates  of  the  cause,  though  disavowed  by  the 
official  organ  of  the  society,  found  a  full  ezpreaaion  in  the  Peace 
Convention,  held  in  Boston,  on  the  18tb,  19lh,  and  SOth  of  Septem 
her  last  This  convention  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  '*  New 
England  Hon-Resistanee  Society,"  which  put  forth  a  Declaration 
of  Sentiments,  and  adopted  a  constitution  distinct  from  that  of  the 
American  Peace  Society.     The  second  ardele  of  the  new'  BOcietjT 

atates  its  object,  in  the  words  following :  

*  Advocole  of  Peace,  No.  3,  December  1837,  page  lOT. 
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"  Atlv.  n.  The  Mnnbcn  of  this  aockty  agiM  in  ofiinion,  ttMit  no  num,  Mi  body 
«f  men,  hovnn  eoiutitutcd,  and  by  whauvor  nam*  called,  bare  a  ri^  W  udce  tha 
life  of  any  man  as  a  penalty  lor  iransgreasioQ ;  ibat  no  one  wbo  profewea  lo  hava 
Uw  spirit  of  Christ,  can  conaiMently  sue  a  man  at  law  for  redreBBorinJurisf,q[  IhM* 
any  evil'doer  lolo  prison,  or  Gil  any  office  in  which  he  would  come  under  oUi^Ktion 
to  eiecule  penal  etiactmenla — or  u*b  any  pan  in  the  military  KT\ioe— «r  acknow- 
Irdge  altegianea  to  any  buman  goTnnment — or  juMify  any  man  in  fitting  in  d*- 
fOKS  of  pnpeny,  liberty,  life,  or  reli^onj  that  be  cannot  engage  in,  uorcoanleoasiie 
aity  plot  or  efiart  to  revDlutionize,  or  change,  by  phyaical  violence,  any  gOTemmsnl, 
howexer  comipl  or  oppreasive ;  (hat  he  will  obey  'the  powers  that  be,'  except  in 
Ibose  Msea  in  wbich  they  bid  him  Tiolele  his  conscience—and  tben,  rather  tb«h 
RUM,  he  win  meekly  submit  (otha  pensKy  of  dhobedianee;  and  that,  while  he trSl 
.eheerlblty  ttdurs  all  iJiiags  Sot  Chriai's  sake,  without  eheiiahiog  even  a  deaiieia 
.iitfiiei  iiljuiy  upon  his,penei:uiors,  yei  he  will  be  bold  and  uneamprmniainj;  fbrGo^, 
in  bearing  bis  lalimony  against  sin,  in  higb  placra  and  in  low  places,  uiitil  rlght- 
CDDsness  and  peace  aball  reigin  in  all  the  enrth,  and  there  shaQ  be  none  to  molesi  or 
make  sfraid." 

Soon  tfter  the  doin^i  of  this  conTentton  were  made  public,  (tit 
*  constituted  orfraiifl  of  the  American  Peace  Society '  pnbliflhed  fc 
•Disclaimer;'  in  which  they  declared,  that  the  conventiott  had 
been  called  by  indiTidaals  acting  on  their  own  penonal  responsibil- 
ity; that  the  society  did  not  hold  themielrm  accountable  for  any 
of  the  doings  of,  or  senliinentB  expressed  by,  the  convention ;  that 
the  sole  objectof  the  society,  as  unalterably  laid  down  in  its  const^ 
tutinn.  was  the  'Peace  of  Nations  ;'  and  that  the  New  Englattil 
Non-Resistance  Society  could  not  be  considered  aa  one  of  the 
kuxiliaries  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

V/i  have  given  this  brief  slcetch  of  the  progress  of  the  Peaee 
cause  in  our  country  partly  because,  as  we  have  already 'observed, 
we  look  upon  the  history  of  mora]  principle,  however  Irel)  or  how- 
ever ill  understood,  as  the  most  important  part  of  human  history; 
and  partly  because  it  is  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  characteristic 
spirit  and  tendency  of  our  time.  Every  institution,  every  law. 
every  custom,  every  assertion,  is  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  an  all 
searching  and  uncompromising  skepticism  which  rejects  every  au- 
thority but  that  of  facts,  and  discredit  every  testimony  but  that  of 
reason.  Neither  the  opinion  of  the  world,  neither  origin,  nor  age, 
nor  even  present  and  past  utility,  can  insure  permanence  to  any 
form  of  faith  or  practice.  The  great  question  is  whether  a  thing 
be  true  and  right  in  itself—every  thing  else  is  of  secondary  import* 
anee.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  spirit  of  free  inquiry  has  not 
only  its  true,  but  its  false  prophets  also,  whose  course  is  markeit 
hy  a  superficial,  capricious,  and  derogatory  desire  of  change.  But 
even  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  which  this  thoughtless  and 
reckless  love  of  innovation  occasionally  meets  with,  may  be  traced 
to  the  solid  advantages  which  the  canse  of  fruthand  humanity  hiia 
derived  from  this  uncompromising  search  aAer  right.  Our  oim 
political  existence  as  a  free  people  is  grounded  upon  an  attempt  of 
unprecedented  boldness  in  rejecting  every  historical,  and  fictitiotu 
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baiis  of  goTcmment,  aad  rednciag  it  to  firit  principlcA— eren  w  (he 
elerntl  principles  of  perfect  jnsUee.  HotreTcrinconaistent-ire  may 
be  in  many  poinu  of  practice  when  jud^d  by  the  perfect  law  of 
lib(r^  and  equality  as  laid  down  in  oar  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, who  would  not  prefer  to  be  condemned  by  thisi  rather  tbaa 
be  justified  by  a  lower  atandard  T  We  do  not  abare  any  of  the  con- 
aerratire  fears  of  many  of  our  can  temporaries,  either  for  onr  reli- 
giODB  or  political  principles.  We  see  in  the  skepticism  of  the  age 
a  atriring  after  a  deeper  foundation  for  the  highest  failh.  Instead 
of  crying  it  down  as  ultraiain,  radicalism,  infidelity,  or  fanaticism) 
w«  honoreren  its  aberrations.  We  are  ready  to  treat  with  reaped, 
and  meet  with  no  other  weapons  than  straightforward  argument, 
any  attack  upon  existing  opinion!  and  inatituliona,  howarer  jnat 
and  beneficial  we  may  think  them,  if  our  anti^onisla  do  but  appeal 
to  our  reaaon,  and  not  to  our  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the  new 
doctrine,  or  our  patience  to  bear  supercilious  dogma^m. 

Entertaining  these  riews  we  are  not  willing  to  join  in  the  hoe 
and  cry  which  has  been  raised  in  almost  erery  newspaper  we  hare 
met  with,  egainst  the  principles  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Bea- 
timenta,  and  the  constitntlon  of  thia  New  England  Natt-RHtslane« 
Society.  Principles  which  are  eaaentially  (he  aame  a*  those  enter- 
tained by  the  Society  of  Friends,  bare  a  right  at  least  to  be  heard, 
and  not  to  he  condemned  without  benefit  of  reaaon.  It  is  true,  they 
attack  that  which  erery  human  goremment  considers  aa  the  indi*- 
pensable  condition  of  its  existence.  But  it  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten tbat  the  allegiance  of  republicaB*  to  their  government  resla  not 
so  much  on  the  fact  of  its  existence,  and  its  power  to  enforce  ob^ 
dience,  bnl  mainly  on  the  conviction  of  its  being  founded  in  justice. 
There  la  great  danger  la  oor  country  lest  the  moral  foundation  of 
our  inatitulions  be  overlooked,  partly  onacoonnt  of  the  unexampled 
prosperity  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  and  whieh  now  tempts  ai 
to  forget  the  cause  in  the  efiects ;  and  partly  on  account  of  our 
political  inconsistencies  whieh,  so  far  as  they  are  suffered  to  exist, 
degrade  our  government  to  the  level  of  those  which  have  no  oihoi 
support  than  brute  force.  It  is  on  this  account  that  wo  welcome 
thia  Peace  controveray,  and  every  other  diacnssion  which  must  in- 
dnce  our  citizens  to  reflect  upon  the  easential  moral  elements  of  ottr 
government 

The  authors  of  the  New  England  Non-ResisUnce  Society  have  ren- 
dered an  important  service  to  the  cause  of  Peace  inasmuch  aa  th^ 
have  attemptod  to  reduce  it  to  first  principles.  The  object  of  these 
associated  efforta  is  the  establishment  of  Peace.  What  then'  is 
Peace  T  According  to  the  practical  definition  contained  in  the  eon* 
atitntioa  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  peace  is  the  absence  of 
war;  and  therefore  the  esUblishme.nt  of  peace  ideniical  with  the 
abolition  of  war.     And  what  ia  Wart    It  is  a  state  of  disconl 
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between  nationf  in  vbich  Mch  thinks  itaelf  nnthorized  to  dm 
»^inat  the  other  any  riolent  ijieainreB  that  may  promote  the  objeet 
it  contends  for.  Now.  if  all  war  be  sinful,  being  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Ooapel,  what  it  it  that  conalitntea  its  sinfulnesaT 
Endenily  die  resoit  to  violent  meaanret,  the  taking  of  human  life, 
the  desbmction  of  property,  and  the  infliction  of  other  innumerable 
evila.  If  then  war  be  rinful  in  all  eases,  and  the  nse  of  violence 
constitutes  the  esaenee  and  essential  immorality  of  war,  the  sanw 
Irrioeiple  muat  condemn  the  same  means  in  erery  other  case ;  it 
makes  its  ainful  in  the  indiTidual  to  take  the  life  of  an  enemy,  or 
use  physical  force,  even  in  self-defence;  and  equally  sinful  in  the' 
govemRient  to  inflict  not  only  capital  paniahmenta  hat  ptinishments 
of  any  kind,  or  to  resort  to- coercive  messnres  of  any  description. 
Hence  (he  duty  of  every  Christian  not  only  to  abstain  entirely  from 
the  nse  of  force  against  human  beings,  ( absolnte  n  on 'resistance,-) 
but  of  refusing  allegiance  to  any  human  government,  inasmvch  aa 
being  constituted  to  enforce  its  commands  it  is  founded  in  sin. 

We  do  not  see  bow  any  man  adopting  the  premises  laid  down  by 
ihe  American  Peace  Society,  viz :  that  all  war  is  contrary  to  the 
Bpirit  of  the  Qospel,  can  arrive  at  any  uther  resulta  than  thoM- 
maintained  by  the  New  England  Non-Resistance  Society.  We 
have  no  fault  to  fiiid,  then,  with  the  logic  of  the  Nan-Resistance 
Society. 

We  will  now  briefly  examine  its  premises,  to  see  whether  there 
be  indeed  no  case  in  which  tvar,  or  in  general  the  ase  of  force 
■gainst  human  beings,  be  consistent  widi  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
■nd  the  principles  of  morality. 

Both  partiea  in  this  controversy,  the  advocates  and  the  opponents 
of  the  non-resistance  principle,  refer  to  numerous  scriptural  auUio- 
rities  to  sustain  their  respective  views ;  and  it  must  he  eonfeatad 
Aat  the  former  are  indeed  able  to  assemble  a  sufficiently  imposing 
array  of  texts,  to  diminish  the  surprise  at  first  naturally  entertained, 
that  notions  so  radically  at  variance  with  every  theory  of  human 
society  that  has  ever  been  attempted  to  be  applied  to  practice,  could 
find  any  conaiderable  number  of  inlelligent  partisans.  For  exam- 
ple, they  cite  the  frequent  repetition  in  the  New  Testament,  of  thft 
precept,  "Do  not  kill;" — the  sublime  prophecy  concerning  'the 
lastdaya,*  that  "people  shall  beat  their  sworda  into  plough-shares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooka:  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
■gainst  nation :  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more  ; " — the 
various  annunciations  of  peace  connected  with  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  the  "Prince  of  Peace ;  "—the  example  of  non-reaia  lancet 
even  unto  dieath,  contained  in  the  closing  scenes  of  his  own  history 
upon  earth; — hie  rebuke  of  the  diaciple  who  drew  his  sword  ai^ 
wounded  the  servant  of  the  High  Priest ; — bis  answer  to  PiUtflt 
"Hy  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  if  my  kingdom  were  of  lUf 
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world,  lh«R  would  m^Mrraols  fight,  that  I  ahonM  not  he  delivered 
tu  th«  Jews  ; " — the  injuDctiona  "  Let  nooe  render  eTii  for  «7il," 
but  rather  "  overeome  evil  with  good  ;"  and  "  Resist  not  evil,  bat 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee  oa  the  right  eheek.  turn  to  him  the  other 
also," — with  olhereofsiaiilaT  import  which  it  would  bcoutof  pla;« 
here  to  enumerate. 

Th?r«  is,  we  conress,  something  grand  in  this  idea  of  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  force  as  an  element  of  human  society  ;  and  of  a 
patient  and  abiding  failh  in  the  good  prmciples  of  human  nature 
alone,  as  being  capable  of  working  out  a  better  and  happier  result 
of  social  well-^eing,  by  (he  moral  fntlitenMs  of  Truth  and  Love*' 
than  can  ever  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  element  of  coercive 
force  on  its  bad  principles.  The  idea  is,  ive  repeat,  a  sublime  one, 
however  flippantly  the  snperficial  thinker  may  proiteunce  it  ridi- 
cnlotts.  And  indeed  the  element  of  force  haa  been  so  sadly  per- 
verted  and  abused  to  tho  worst  of  purposes,  in  all  human  societies 
that  have  ever  existed,  and  so  deep  an<l  perv»ding  has  been  tho 
moral  as  well  as  physical  mischief  growing  out  of  its  abuse,  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  tlie  minds  of  men,  by  long  dwelling  on  thi* 
single  idea,  should  carry  it  beyond  the  proper  limits,  within  which 
every  truth  is  regulated  by  its  relations  with  all  other  truths,  into  ■ 
the  fanaticism  of  maintnining  that  all  furce  is  to  be  abjured,  aa 
essentially  and  eternally  evil  and  the  parent  of  evil.  Il  is  one  of 
those  prophetic  prcHenliments  of  a  higher  and  better  slate  of  being 
of  which  human  nature,  even  in  its  present  condition,  is  capable* 
from  the  elemenu  of  good  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  its  conatitution. 
It  is  even  somewhat  akin  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age,  being 
a  dtflerence  of  degree  rather  than  ol  kind,  in  its  eonlldence  in 
human  nature,  am)  in  the  principle  of  perfect  Liberty,  as  a  better 
jninciple  tlisn  that  of  strong  Law.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  great 
many  of  the  existing  restraints  upon  the  Ireeilom  of  private  atiioii, 
in  the  forms  of  prohibitions  and  punishments,  which  are  intended  to 
force  men  to  be  good  and  happy,  are  in  trulh  pernicious  in  their 
operation,  doing  more  harm  in  one  way  than  they  do  good  in 
another.  But  atill  this  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  or  the  uuer  and 
total  repudiation  of  force,  is  an  ullraiam  in  the  opposite  direction, 
entirely  inconsistent  with  Uie  actnal  imperfection  of  human  nature, 
which  would  probably  be  atill  more  mischievous  in  its  practical 
operation,  supposing  the  possibility  of  its  ever  being  seriously 
applied  to  pne^ce  by  any  community  of  men. 

Without  going  elaborately  into  an  analysis  of  the  scriptural  argu- 
ments adduced  in  its  favor,  of  which  the  leading  passages  are  above 
referred  to,  it  will  be  sufficient— for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  those 
minds  which  would  rest  the  solution  of  the  question  on  that  ground 
adone— to  remark,  thsl  an  enlightened  criticism,  viewing  the  mean- 
ing of  these  and  similar  pajsases  in  the  light  of  the  general  princi- 
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^B  both  of  Chriatimity  and  of  banaii  Mtnre,  and  in  comparivoa 
with  other  pasuges  of  a  different  import  and  bearing,  can  find  iu 
4hBm  no  support  for  the  eztraTagoal  ultraism  into  which  this  new- 
Jight  school  of  noa'reaistaNc«  would  purii  ihe'Peace  principle,  the 
spirit  of  which  is  in  (rath  trMspareal  IhrotighoHt  erejy  put  of  ine 
.Cbriatian  ScNptnre.  On  theconlrarj'  the  langua^,  and  am  iDore  thaii 
one  occasion  the  personal  ezampla,  of  the  Founder  of  oiir  religiuii 
iumseU;  directly  or  impliedly  smcUoo  the  um  -of  foi>M  for.  the 
awinteaanee  of  rig;ht,  and  e»«n  fyi  the  piinishmeBt  of  wrong. 
And  if  the  ultimate  te«denc.y  of  the  rcfarm  which  he  intoednced  ia 
to  such  a  sttte  uf  thiBf^s,  of  absoJute.End  nnircrsal  Peace,  it  ii« 
-result  (o  be  brought  abovt  only  by  the  operation  of  the  great  moral 
principles  of  his  reform,  to  remote  the  cavses  which,  so  long  m 
A«y  exist,  in  hnmaa  injustice  and  ain,  render  the  moderate  use  of 
«oerciv«  force  not  oaly  justifiable,  but  indispenseUe  to  the  cohesion 
«f  hnmaa  society. 

We  may  safely  then  aasame  it  as  pro? ed,  tkat  this  aon-reaisMnce 
iheory  is  n«t  bonie  oat  by  the  Christian  Scriptures,  neither  by 
special  preeepts,  nor  by  the  authority  of  example;  although  ua> 
■donbledly  ihey  do  coodemn  the  use  of  physical  force  againai  right- 
fnl  authority,  or  for  die  prooMtioB  of  truth  and  eoMnterBClion  of 
«rror  of  opinion.  Mid  generally  cnfoia  a  pacific,  concitiatory  and 
benevolent  spifit. 

Wo  will  now  examine  the  philosophy  and  practical  fitness  of  tiiW 
doctrine  as  set  forth  by  iu  most  intelligent  advocates.  It  is  this. 
Man  being  endowed  with  a  rational  and  moral  nature,  all  men  might 
and  ought  to  be  guided  in  tlieir  conduct  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
sentiment  of  kindness.  All  means,  tlierefore,  which,  setting  aride 
man's  higher  natnre,  are  intended  to  force  them  to  do  right,  are 
'Sasenti^ly  wrong.  Now,  war  and  the  tse  of  force  for  settling  diffi- 
«a1dea  among  men,  will  never  be  abolished  unless  some  men  resolute- 
iy  begin  with  toltiag  the  ground  of  never  resonifig  to  these.  meaiM 
ttnder  any  circumstances.  If  It  be  understood  that  no  forc«  will  be 
used  even  in  defence  uf  right — if  war.  with  all  the  preparations  for 
war,  as  well  as  chains  and  prisons,  be  abolished — much  greal«r«xer- 
4ioiis  will  be  made  to  induce  men  by  moral  means,  by  education,  pub- 
lic opinion,  argnment,  and  persuasion,  to  respect  the  rights  of  their 
fellow-men.  Still  suppose  that,  notwithstanding  these  moral  efforts, 
there  should  be  some  men  who  are  not  restrained  by  the  mere  con- 
«tderalion  of  the  injustice  of  an  act.  Even  among  these,  few  would 
te  found  mean  enough  to  inflict  injustice  upon  one  who  is  resolved 
«o  bear  it  withoat  resistance.  Thus,  in  the  rebellion  towards  the 
dose  of  the  last  century,  the  lives  of  the  Quakers  were  spared ;  and 
in  ^B  settlement  of  Pemiaylvania,  the  peace  policy  of  its  founder 
ftrevented  ail  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  Henee  the  princi- 
ple of  nrta-resislsRce  is  generally  the  safest,  as  well  as  the  best. 
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cenne.  But  even  rf  there  be  aiy  hamsn  being  so  hftrdned  Bad 
so  meftB  me  to  inffict  an  injury  upoo  an  unresistiin^  feMow-betngt 
Ae  voluntary  martyrdora  of  the  iniMcent  w  the  hi^ieal  glory  at- 
tainable by  msD,  aa  well  at  the  gareal  way  to  eetablisli  th»  truth  for 
which  be  suffera,  and  to  efleet  even  the  convenioN  of  hia  peneeu- 
lors.  It  is  than  that  Christianity  has  trintnphed  ao  far,  and  wilt 
triumph  at  last  eoinpletetf  over  all  its  enemiea. 

Thia  mode  of  reaaoninf  rests  on  two  distinct  proanda— ezpe- 
^nej  and  principle.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  personal 
safety  of  the  individual  who  embraces  rin  doctrine  of  non-resial- 
ance,  ai>d  the  probability  of  success  in  his  pursmte.  The  oth^ 
qoestlon  eoacems  the  morality  of  the  two  principtesr  of  total  ab- 
•tinencB  from  physlcri  forcci  and  a  partial  use  of  iL 

With  regard  to  the  aHeged  safety  of  the  practice  of  non-resift- 
mce  llmre  can  be  no  donbt,  that  distrosi  ts  very  often  tbe  chivT 
cause  of  danger,  and  faith  the  best  sectnity.  The  moral  import- 
ance of  Hi*  prineiple  of  faith  in  education  is  generally  ackiww- 
lodged ;  but  it  is  the  peenliar  merit  of  tbe  (Hends  of  Peace  to  have 
brought  forward  many  gloriona  instances  of  reckless  crime  disarm- 
ed by  defenceless  faith.  They  have  ahowa  that  evea  when  the 
diaracter  of  a  man  ia  formed,  and  his  habits  are  fixed,  after  he  hsa 
thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  virtue,  and  pot  on  the  whole  armour  of 
crime,  still  he  is  not  proof  against  the  arrows  of  kindness ;  he  feels 
constrained  to  revere  vrrtBc  in  others  even  when  this  reverence  is 
necessarily  coupled  with  self-contempt.  Bat  on  the  other  hand,  the 
force  of  facts  eoRstrains  ns  to  admit,  that  in  many  cases  tbe  most  de- 
voted heroic  follh  has  proved  inadequate  to  overcome  the  determ- 
ined wickedness  or  hopeless  delnsion  of  men.  Thus  tbe  early 
converts  to  Christianity,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  fathers 
of  tbe  chnreb,  generally  refnaed  to  figbt,  on  the  groaod  that  they 
were  Christians.  Yet  they,  as  well  as  tbe  aothor  of  thetr  ftith, 
were  aceontitedas  'sheep  for  the  slanghter.'  It  is  not  consistent 
with  Acts,  then,  that  the  no n-resi stance  faith  is  always  a  safe  and 
expedient  doctrine.  Those  whose  conduct  is  eonfonned  to  die  b^ 
Hef  that  men  are  creatures  of  circumstances,  are  generally  safe; 
bnt  those  who  act  upon  the  ^nciple  that  cirenmstanees  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  tbe  creatures  of  men,  who  dare  to  have  «■  opiBion,  a 
conscience  of  their  own,  whether  the  world  be  with  or  against 
(hem,  they  live  a  life  of  constant  danger.  In  the  height  of  sue- 
cess  they  most  be  prepared  to  hear  the  cries  of  Crucify  t  Crneify  t 
even  before  the  last  echoes  of  Hosanna !  have  died  away. 

This  question.  Whether  one  mode  of  conduct  be  less  dangenrat 
than  another, — whether  it  be  probable  that  the  men  who  has  struck 
one  blow  to  destroy  my  life,  and  having  missed  by  accident,  aims 
another,  will  forbear  upon  seeing  my  determination  rather  to  die 
Uian  to  resist,  or  only  opon  finding  me  both  aUe  and  resolved  tt 
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take  his  ova  lire  in  case  he  shoutd  endanger  mine, — this  qimtioa 
depends  on  a  calm  and  discriminating  conaideration  of  the  circnm- 
■tances  o(  the  case.  The  theory  of  implicit  faith  in  man'*  better 
oalure  has  been  refuted  by  the  whole  history  of  martyrdom;  the 
Opposite  theory  of  distrust  has  been  disproved  by  many  instances 
of  determined  criminals,  and  even  madmen,  orercome  by  non-re- 
aistance,  made  irreBistible  to  them,  by  the  power  of  faith  and  love. 
The  safety  of  either  of  these  antagonist  principles  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  general  rules,  but  the  nature  of  the  case  roust  be  tha 
practical  guide  for  indlrldnals  and  nations.  "  What  king,  going  ta 
make  war  against  anDihef  king,'  aitteth  not  down  first,  and  coit- 
snlieth  whether  he  be  able,  with  len  thousand,  to  roeet  him  that 
cometh  against  htm  with  twenty  thonsand ! "  But  it  is  not  only 
numbers,  but  natural  adrantages,  and  above  all  the  encouraging 
and  inspiring  influence  of  a  good  cause,  whichare  to  betaken  into  ae- 
connt.  It  was  by  partly  accommodating  themeeWes  to  exisUng 
circumstances,  and  partly  by  forcing  circumstances  into  the  serriCe 
of  their  determined  will,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  resisted  the  counU 
less  hosts  of  the  great  king,  and  that  in  more  reeent  times  the 
Netherlanders.  the  Provinces  of  North  America,  and  the  modem 
Greeks,  established  their  independence. 

With  regard  to  the  chances  of  war  a  compntation  has  recently 
been  made,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  in  hew  many  wars  recorded  in 
history  right  has  prevailed  over  wrong.  It  it  supposed  that  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  good  cause  has  been  victorious,  and 
of  those  in  which  it  has  been  defeated,  is  about  the  same.  The  use- 
fulness of  war  as  a  remedy  against  injnslice  has  been  inferred  from 
that  computadon.  But  this  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  facts  adduced.  The  fact  that  justice  does  not  always 
prevail  in  contest  only  proves  that  the  goodness  of  the  cause  is  not 
of  itself  sufficient  to  secure  to  its  defenders  the  victory.  The  be- 
lief in  an  immediate  interposition  of  Providence,  which  instituted 
ordeals,  has  long  been  given  np  ss  a  superstition.  Hence,  he  who 
maintains  the  justice  of  resistance  against  oppression,  agrees  with 
the  advocate  of  non-resistance  in  condemning  any  attempt  at  insur- 
rection made  without  reasonable  prospect  of  success — unless  tha 
tyranny  be  so  atrocious  and  degrading  that  the  most  hopeless 
•trugglo  is  preferable  to  brutalizing  submission. 

But  while  it  is  triie  on  the  one  hand  that  justice,  without  the' 
means  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  without  ferecaat,  activity  and  de- 
cision, does  not  insure  success,  it  is  equally  tme  that  of  all  the 
ftrorable  auspices  under  which  a  man  may  go  forth  to  mortal  strife, 
there  is  none  so  propitious  and  snre  as  the  consciousness  of  a  gooil 
cause.  We  remember  to  have  seen  in  Uermany  in  tho  hands  of 
one  nf  the  bravest  of  the  brave  who  distingmstied  tbemselres  Ip 
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the  war  of  German  lodependeuee  ia  1813,  an  old  sword  th&t  bore 
ihia  linipla  inscription : 

"  E^n  gut  Qewiuen  in  Sachen 
EincD  bchcrzt  uod  frah  Ihut  machaD." 
That  is, 

"  A  coiucience  good  in  wta&i  we  do 
Doth  make  one  brare  ttiid  che«rul  too." 

The  cheerful  courage  inspired  by  the  justice  of  the  cause  we 
contend  for,  difi^rs  essentially  not  only  from  that  which  leema  to 
be  the  effect  of  a  Tigorous  physical  constitution,  but  that  also 
which  springs  from  the  intoxicating  inSaence  of  ambition,  or  any 
other  selfish  passion.  The  courage  of  ambition  has  helped  indi- 
viduals to  make  themaelvea  the  masters  of  their  fellow-men  ;  the 
courage  of  conscience  has  stirred  up  nations  to  shake  off  the  de> 
grading  habits  of  serTitude,  and  reenact  their  abrogated  humanity. 
A  single  instance  like  that  of  the  founders  of  the  Swiss  Confeder- 
acy, pleading  their  chartered  rights  as  independent  members  of  tho 
German  Empire,  exhausting  all  their  means  of  entreair  and  pro- 
testation against  the  ambiiiouH  rapacity  of  the  Dukes  of  Austrist 
despised  by  her  warlike  nobility,  until  at  last,  grasping  the  wea- 
pons of  despair,  they  rose  against  their  oppressors,  and  the  shep- 
herd's sling  once  more  prevailed  against  the  giant's  coat  of  mail  and 
helmet  of  brass — this  single  instance  of  the  only  free  communis 
in  monarchical  Europe  formed  and  self-sustained  by  dint  of  resist- 
ance against  tyranny,  is  sulGcient  to  prove  the  expediency  of  war 
as  a  last  resort  of  oppressed  justice.  This  and  other  examploa  of 
Buccesaful  resistance  rise  in  importance  when  we  consider  that  the 
history  of  man  does  not  exhibit  more  than  one  instance  of  a  people 
recoTering  any  considerable  portion  of  their  natural  rights  by  (r^ 
concession. 

Whether  he  who  vindicates  the  cause  of  right  on  the  battle  field, 
or  he  who  simply  delivers  his  testimony  to  the  truth  and  seals  it 
with  bis  blood,  be  the  greater  hero,  this  is  «  question  which  has 
drawn  forth  different  answers.  The  charm  of  military  eminence, 
and  its  vast  practical  effects,  have  for  a  long  time  so  dazzled  tha 
imagination,  and  corrupted  the  judgment,  of  men,  that  they  have 
been  disposed  to  overlook  the  object,  in  pursuit  of  which,  and  the 
steps  whereby,  a  Gssar  and  a  Napoleon  rose  to  greatness.  The 
friends  of  Peace  have  exposed  this  false  judgment,  and  have  shown 
that  military  prowess  may  exist  with,  and  may  sometimes  be  traced 
to,  moral  cowardice.  But  the  honest  zeal  to  disabuse  mankind  of 
80  dangerous  a  prejudice  has  carried  some  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
existence  of  military  virtue.  Some  have  denounced  all  military 
heroism,  that  of  the  deliverers  as  well  as  that  of  the  enslavers  of 
men,  «s  "  wholesale  murder."  To  ns  the  true  characteristics  of 
moral  heroism  seem  to  be  these  three :  an  honest  convieiiuu  of 
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dnlf  I  bowever  correct,  or  howerer  miaUken;  an  exalted. effort  oi 
will;  and  the  Bpiritof  self-ucrifice.  It  ia  the  posseasion  of  these 
qualities  which  makes  u<  look  upoa  s  Washington  as  a  moral  as 
well  aa  a  military  hero.  What  iDstahce  of  unreaisting  martyrdonr 
ifl  there  that  supaaaes  in  moral  glory  .the  deed  of  Winkelried,  who 
made  a  breach  in  the  fearful  wall  of  armed  Bpearsmen,  the  prime 
of  Austria's  chvalry,  that  baffied  the  boldest  attacks  of  the  naked 
bravery  of  his  countrymen,  by  grasping  a  large  number  of  hostile 
lances  and  thrusting  them  firmly  into  his  own  bosom,  so  (hat  they 
could  not  he  withdrawn  before  the  Swiss  host  rushed  over,  his 
body  into  the  midst  of  the  invincible  square  doomed  to  become  the 
mausoleum  of  Arnold  WinkelriedT 

When  we  compare  this  and  many  other  instances  of  warlike 
pbilanlhropy  with  the  highest  and  purest  examples  of  unresisting 
Bsrtyrdom,  we  feel  unwilling  to  admit  any  invidious  distinction  that 
would  ascribe  either  ts  the  one  or  the  other  a  higher  degree  of 
merit  or  virtue.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  peculiar 
physical  and  moral  constitution  of  benevolent  individuals,  or  in 
the  different  influences  under  which  their  characters  have  beea 
formed,  that  fits  and  disposes  each  one  more  especially  either  for 
active  or  for  suffering  philanthropy.  There  are  individuals,  we 
know,  whose  voice  and  strength  failed  them  when  called  upon  to 
make  a  public  declaration  of  their  sentiments  by  word  or  action, 
though  all  the  terrors  of  this  world  could  not  force  from  them  » 
denial  of  a  single  article  of  their  creed  ;  and  there  are  others  who 
rejoice  in  a  public,  but  shrink  from  a  more  private,  exhibition  of 
fidelity  to  principle.  The  crown  of  martyrdom  belongs  to  him 
who  is  ready  both  to  act  and  to  suffer.es  the  fnlfilmentof  his  moral 
mission  may  require  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  humanity  will  own 
her  votaries,  and  accept  their  sacrifice,  and  not  allow  those  to  go 
down  to  an  unhonored  grave  who  fall  in- her  service,  whether 
grasping  the  sword,  or  clasping  the  crucifix. 

Still  it  may  he  said  with  good  reason,  that  although  candid  and 
enlightened  men  will  judge  the  character  of  individuals  by  the 
Standard  of  iheir  own  professed  principles,  the  fact  that  there  are 
conscientious  soldiers  does  not  establish  Ae  morality  of  their  pro- 
fession. The  taking  of  human  life,  and  generally  the  use  of  force 
against  beings  who  are  fitted  and  destined  to  govern  themselves  by 
principles  of  justice  and  kindness,  is  inflicting  evil,  and  therefers 
wrong,  unless  it  be  proved  to  he  necessary  to  prevent  greater  evil. 
Punishment  and  war  can  he  vindicated  only  on  the  grotmd  on  which 
the  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  use  of  a  dangerous  medicine  to 
save  the  life  of  the  patient,  is  justifiable.  What,  then,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  If  there  be  one,  that  authorizes  and  regulates  dw 
»se  of  force  1 

It  is  evident  that  no  human  being  can  attain  to  that  degree  of 
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perfection  nod  happineH  in  Ihii  world,  whieh  hit  own  ntlurs  points 
out  as  his  destin]',  nnlest  be  be  free  to  use.  his  ficultiea,  end  the 
various  roeang  of  improTement  and  enjoyment  which  the  Creator 
baa  placed  within  his  reach.  Everjr  man,  in  virtue  of  hii  being  a 
nan,  claims  the  widest  sphere  of  independent  existence  and  actioit 
which ahuman  being  can  poiRese,  consistently  with  the  equal  inde- 
pendence o€  every  other.  It  is  this  equal  sphere  of  freedom  wbich 
we  call  his  right.  It  inclndes  personal  and  social  rights,  as  well 
OS  rights  of  property.  The  duty  to  respect  the  rights  of  all,  and 
the  injnsliee  of  every  infringement,  are  obvions.  Hence  the  duty 
to  vindicate  the  just  claims  of  all  fVom  injasUce,  by  adequate 
means,  even  if  these  means  should  be  painful  to  the  offender,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  inflict  upon  him  any  more  evil  than  is  neceasary 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rights  of  others,  which  ha  has  vio- 
lated. He  who  knowingly  violates  the  right  of  others  shows  that 
BO  far  he  is  governed,  not  by  his  moral,  but  by  his  animal,  nature. 
He  so  far  justifies  those  wbom  he  has  injured,  in  treating  him  on  Iho 
supposition  that  argument  and  persuasion  are  less  likely  to  keep 
him  within  the  bounds  of  justice,  than  the  application  of  physical 
evil  sufficient  to  check  his  criminal  propensity.  For  though  a  roan 
cannot  by  force  be  made  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  he  can 
by  force  be  made  to  abstain  from  violating  them.  That  suppoai- 
tion  does  not  deny  the  possibility,  however  improbable,  that  a  maa 
who  has  shown,  by  his  act,  that  the  mere  cousideration  of  its  injus 
tiee  is  not  sufficient  to  restrain  him,  may  be  converted  by  the 
unmerited  forgiveness  of  the  olTended.  This  possibility  is  acknow- 
ledged and  implied  in  the  lact,  (hat  the  use  of  force  in  drfence  of 
right  is  a  matter  of  right,  but  not  necessarily  a  duty.  It  is  a  duty 
in  general  to  repress  injustice  by  the  gentlest  meana,  If  they  b« 
sufficient;  by  the  severest,  if  they  be  necessary.  But  as  there  ts 
no  external  absolute  standard  to  determine  the  degree  of  lenity  or 
aeverity  to  be  applied  in  every  eaae,  it  is  right,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  he  whose  rights  are  violated  should  have  the  right  to  forego 
any  or  every  means  of  redress  and  defence,  in  as  much  as  he  has 
to  bear  the  consequences  of  his  forbearance.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  wrong  to  de^ve  the  injured  person  of  those 
|diysical  meana  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ofience,  are  mora 
likely  to  maintain  or  restore  his  rights  than  the  use  of  persaasioo, 
the  efficiency  of  which  has  been  rendered  improbable  by  the  very 
act  of  the  offender.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  are  interested  \m 
Hie  maintenance  of  justice,  to  afford  to  every  one  who  is  not  willing 
to  suffer  injustice  that  supply  of  phTsical  force  which,  according  to 
their  deliberate  judgment,  ts  required  to  counteract  the  criminal 
Motive  evinced  by  the  act.  F.v^n  in  the  case  of  •  person  who  is 
resolved  rather  to  die  thsn  defend  himself,  the  fact  that  he  possesses 
In  himself^  or  in  the  community,  edeqnate  means  to  repel  force  by 
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force,  does  mncb  to  cohuiee  the  glqry  ftod  monl  power  of  hia 

manyrdom. 

The  general  principle,  then,  which  tuthorizei  and  regulstefl  the 
use  of  physical  force,  may  be  thus  slated.  Coercion  ihould  be 
uaed  so  far,  and  onlf  ao  far,  as  it  is  neceasaiy  to  check  the  criminal 
*  propensity  of  those  who  ire  net  restrained,  by  considerations  of 
justice,  from  infringing  the  rights  of  othera.  This  principle  limits 
the  use  of  force  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  sll ;  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  hold  fast  the  distinction  between  tbid 
and  every  other  object,  however  desirable  and  laudable. 

Thus  it  is  highly  important  to  indiTiduals,  and  to  society,  that 
all  Buperslj lion 'and  bigotry  should  be  eradicated,  and  that  true  reli- 
gion should  be  planted^  every  where.  But  we  have  no  right  to  pro- 
mote religion  by  forp^,  either  directly  by  imprisonment  and  war, 
or  by  connecting  with  the  profession  of  a  certain  creed  any  civil  or 
political  disabilities.  The  most  thorough  coaviction,  based  on  the 
clearest  evidences,  that  our  faith  alone  is  true  and  canducire  to 
the  welfare,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  mankind,  does  not  justify  the 
use  of  any  means  but  such  as  are  included  in  the  exercise  of  our 
common  rigbts.  Hy  personal  and  social  rights  autfaoriite  me  to 
use  my  own  ftenlties  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  and  convert- 
ing all  who  are  disposed  to  hear  me{  and  I  have  a  right  to  use  my 
properly  for  arecUng  churches,  and  supporting  preachera  and  mis- 
sionaries. This  is  the  extent. of  my  rights  of  conscience,  my  rali- 
giuus  liberty;  which,  aa  it  allows  to  every  one  an  equal  niige  of 
religions  action,  every  one  has  a  right  to  defend  and  secure  from 
encroachment. 

Tlte  principle  that  regulates  the  use  of  force,  as  above  staled, 
jwtifies  its  employment  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  criminal  propensity  that  is  not  restrained  by  a 
sense  of  justice.  The  rastriction  of  physical  power  to  eaaes  of 
necessity  implies  the  duty  of  Individuals  and  of  socie^,  before  re- 
sorting to  force,  to  use  every  means  that  may  render  that  resort 
unnecessary.  Hence  the  Individual  who  is  attacked  by  others, 
under  ureumstances  in  which  he  cannot  apply  to  the  constituted 
officen  of  the  law,  is  bound  firat  to  remonstrate  with  the  aggressofi 
then  to  direaten,  and  only  when  remonstrance  and  threatanlag 
prove  fruitless,  to  employ  force— unless  the  conduct  of  the  aggrea- 
sor  should  be  such  as  to  leave  him  no  time  but  for  immediate  resist- 
ance. In  both  eaaes  he  is  justified  in  nung  such  forcible  measurus 
as  are  sufficient,  and  no  more  than  are  necessary,  for  the  security 
of  hia  rightH'  For  the  same  reason,  where  the  aid  of  the  law  is 
available,  the  individual  must  apply  to  its  responsible  administn* 
tors,  instead  of  resorting  to  single-handed  violeikce,  or  of  raising  a 
■oh.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  or  diroinlshiog  the  neces- 
sity of  eoarcire  measures  that  laws  are  made,  which  are  or  ou^t 
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to  be  nothing  else  than  declarations  of  right,  calculated  by  thui 
justice  to  inspire  respect  and  obedience.  Coiirta  or  justice  are 
established  for  a  peaceable,  impartial  settlement  of  contested  claims. 
To  secure  the  compliance  of  those  whom  the  respect  for  equal 
)awa  and  impartial  tribunals  is  not  sufficient  to  reitrain,  punish- 
ments are  threatened  ;  and  only  when  the  fear  of  them  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  repress  the  criminal  desire,  the  actual  infliction  is  resorted 
loforefiecting  this  purpose.   The  same  principle  applies  to  nations. 

Both  with  regard  to  war  and  to  punishmeniSi  the  principle  which 
authorizei  force,  only  bo  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  secure  inraded 
rights,  forbids  all  useless  violence  and  all  cruelty.  Hence  the 
great  importance  of  the  diflicult  science  of  adapting  the  modes  and 
degrees  of  punishments  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  guilt  evinced 
by  the  crime,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rights  of  all.  The 
manner  and  the  degree  of  punishment  should  answer  both  the  im- 
mediate  object  of  depriving  the  criminal  of  the  power,  and  the 
more  remote  end  of  checking  the  crimLnol  pnpensity,  and  reform- 
ing  the  character  of  the  offender.  It  is  when  weighed  in  this  scale, 
thatcspiUl  punishments  are  found  onjusti&able  ;  for  they  are  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  society  from  a  repetition  of  the  same 
crime,  and  not  catcolated  to  reform  the  criminal ;  and  no  human 
being  can  be  so  utterly  depraved  as  to  render  all  attempt  at  reform- 
ation hopeless.  The  barbarous  maxim  that  blood  ehould  be  shed 
merely  because  blood  has  been  shed,  is  growing  obsolete  ;  and  the 
vindication  of  any  punishment,  on  the  ground  of  its  serving  as  a 
terrifying  cTample,  is  un  satis  factory,  in  as  much  as  terror  may  be 
the  effect  of  unjust  fts  well  as  just  punishments.  The  terrifying  cha- 
racter of  the  pnnishment  does  not  make  it  just ;  otherwise  the  code 
of  Draco  would  be  the  most  perfect  work  of  penal  legislation.  If 
we  add  to  these  considerations,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
simple  maxim,  not  to  give  unnecessary  pain,  that  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  evidence,  so  justly  urged  by  the  author  of  the 
Penal  Code  of  Louisiana,  m  opposition  to  capital  punishments, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  taking  of  human  life,  though  it  may  be 
necessary  as  a  last  resort  of  individual  or  national  self-defence,  is 
unjustifiable  U  a  punishment,  which,  in  order  to  be  just,  must  be«r 
the  character  of  corrective  discipline. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  war,  and  all  preparations  for  vaf. 
Every  war,  to  be  just,  must  possess  these  three  attributes  :  it  must 
have  justice  for  its  object ;  it  must  be  resorted  to  only  when  all 
peaceable  means  of  redress  prove  of  no  avail;  and  it  most  inflict 
no  injury  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  redress  of  wrong.  Of 
die  last  of  these  requisilea  we  hare  already  spoken,  as  implied  in 
dte  general  principle,  that  the  infliction  of  evil  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  repress  the  criminal  propensity  of  the  evil-doer,  H 
crime.    Even  in  war,  the  principle  of  peace  should  be  acted  upon 
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•■  far  u  poeaible.    It  shonM  prevent  the  violslion  of  ch«  penonsl 

rights  and  privale  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  a.hosliU  countrft 
as  well  as  enjoin  humanity  toward  pmoners.  - 

With  regard  to  the  firel  of  the  abave-mestioiied  requisites  of  s 
just  war,  ve  have  already  remarked,  that  resort  to  arms-  for  aoj 
purpose  but  the  protection  of  human  rights,  is  unjust;  though 
authorized  by  the  legitimate  sovereign,  it  i»  a  conspiracy  for  rob- 
bery and  murder,  whether  it  be  undertaken  to  saliafy  the  ambition 
or  gratify  the  whim  of  a  despot,  or  to  uphold  the  balance  of  power 
aiUoi'g  nations,  or  to  establish  universal  peace,  or  to  promote  tbs 
ioterests  of  the  cross  or  the  crescenL 

But  when  the  rights  of  man,  on  the  safety  of  which  the  destinies 
of  mankind  on  earth  depend,  are  violated  though  it  be  in  the  per- 
son of  a  single  individual,  or  by  the  infringementof  a  single  righl^ 
that  single, individual  becomes  the  representative  of  mankiDd,'and 
ibis  single  -right  is  identified  with  universal  justice.  It  is  guarded 
by  the  armed  providence  of  the  law,  and  insured  by  the  collected 
moral  and  physical  power  of  the  community.  It  Is  not  the  injury 
done  but  the  injustice  of  the  act  which  constitutes  the  right  and  th« 
duty  of  war.  Whether  it  be  the  Great  King  demanding  'earth 
and  water,*  or  a  mother  country  laying  an  unconstitutional  impost 
upon  tea — the  demand  is  wrong,  and  resistance  right;  and  when 
all  peaceable  means  of  opposition  are  esliauated,  war  becomes  s 
duty. 

The  justice  of  the  war  does  not  depend  on  its  being  cither  offen- 
aive,  or  defensive, — if  these  words  relate  merely  to  the  fact  that  on« 
or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties  was  the  first  to  eommeae* 
actual  hostilities.  The  question  is  simply  who  Is  the  oppressor, 
and  who  the  oppressed.  He  who  disregards  the  rights  of  his  fel- 
low man,  virtually  commences  hostilities,  and  he  whom  he  has 
wronged,  is  acting  in  a  moral  point  of  view  on  the  defensive, 
though  he  should  be  the  first  to  take  the  sword.  Hence  the  asser- 
tion, that  all  offensive  war  is  wrong,  and  defensive  war  alone  it 
jostifisbte,  is  correct  only  when  it  is  understood  as  relating  not  to 
the  mere  fact  of  one  having  been  the  first  or  the  last  to  t^ke  np 
arms,  but  to  the  aggressionor  defence  oirighi. 

But  war  in  order  to  be  just  must  nut.  only  have  justice  for  ita 
object,  but  it  must  not  be  resorted  to  until  all  peaceable  means  of 
redress  have  been  tried  in  vain.  This  principle  applies,  as  we  hare ' 
shown,  to  the  use  of  physical  force  in  general.  The  freer  the 
government,  the  more  manifold  and  powerful  are  the  inducements 
to  abstain  from  a  violation  of  right,  which  makes  the  resort  to  force 
necessar}-.  The  general  information  of  the  people  with  regard  to 
the  rights  and  duties  of  all,  the  participation  of  all  the  citizens  ia 
the  deliberation  and  enactment  sf  the  Isw ;  its  promulgation  in  the 
manner  beat  calculalcd  to  make  U  familiar  to  all ;  then  the  institu- 
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lion  of  impartial  popular  tribunals  to  decide  upon  every  case  of 
canienlian  arising  under  the  law ;  Btill  more  the  oecure  enjoyment 
of  aJ)  tlie  advantages  wliich  the  law  insures  to  every  one  who  obeys 
il ;  and  the  powerful  influence  of  pubric  opinion  strengthening  the 
principles  of  honesty  in  individuals;  and  where  such  principles  are 
wanting,  the  fear  of  just  puntshments  contained  in  the  law — all 
there  are  so  many  appeals  to  every  individual  to  abstain  from  acts 
which  must  bring  down  upon  him  the  aword  of  the  law.  And  thus 
between  nationsi  the  more, their  mutual  intercourse  is  unfettered 
and  unrestricted,  malting  each  country  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
every,  other  by'a  constant  interchange  of  productions,  so  much  the 
stronger  the  inducements  to  settle  any  existing  differences  by  afbi- 
tntion  and  compromise,  rather  than  war.  It  is  not  until  all  appeals 
to  self-interest  and  conscience,  all  attempts  at  an  amicable  adjust^ 
ment  of  difficulties,  have  proved  fruitless,  Uiat  resort  to  the  last 
means  of  redress  may  be  justified. 

How  long  and  how  far  an  injured  nation  may  forbear,  magnani- 
monaly  enduring  wrong  r«lher  than  have  recourse  to  the  fearful 
remedy  of  war,  and  extend  the  hand  of  peace  before  exchanging 
the  Alive  branch  for  the  sword — i»  a  queiiton  which  must  depend 
on  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case.  Arbitration  is  one 
of  the  means  of  amicable  adjustment  resorted  to.  particularly  of 
l&le,  with  signal  success.  There  are  indeed  questions,  such  as  in- 
volve independence  and  sovereignty,  which  no  nation  can  leave  to 
be  decided  by  arbitration.  But  with  regard  to  those  which  come 
under  the  head  of  '  quesUons  of  national  profit  or  honor,'  *  there 
does  not  seem  to  ha  any  good  reason  for  governments  to  refuse  the 
decision  fay  an  umpire.  It  is  in  most  esses  not  s  due  sense  of  the 
rights  of  property  and  national  honor,  but  raUier  the  reckless  pas* 
flion  of  aggrandizement,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  duellist,  which 
make  governments  witling  to  lavish  the  blood  and  treasure  of  na- 
tions rather  than  compromise  a  doubtful  pecuniary  claim,  or  simply 
te  explain  what  could  be  easily  settled  by  frank,  and  honormble  ex- 
planation. 

The  efforts  of  the  Peace  Societies,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  governments  to  adjust  their  disputes  about  matters  of 
profit  and  honor  by  arhitrBtiun.  are  founded  upon  just  principles, 
and  deserving  of  universal  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

Another  more  permanent  measure  of  universal  pacification  has 
been  proposed  by  philsnthropists,  and  recently  brought  before  the 
Federal  Legislature.  It  is  a  'Congress  of  Nstions,' consis^ng  of 
delegates  from  all  the  sisles  of  the  civilized  world  for  the  purpose 
of  composing  a  eode  of  international  law;  and  a  *High  Court* 
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ComiTiiasioned  to  decide  all  disputes  between  nations  according  lo 
that  law.  Tbeae  decisions,  however,  as  well  ae  the  code,  are  to  be 
inreated  with  no  other  thaa  an  advisory  power. 

The  establish  meat  of  a  Congress  and  High  Court  of  Nations  is 
certainly  a  sDblime  conception ;  and  we  do  not  see  any  good  rea- 
sons for  considering  it  an  impracticable  scheme.  But  in  order  to 
make  it  a  beneficent  inatitntion,  the  true  object  for  which  laws  are 
made,  and  tegisltttorea  and  eonrta  of  jndicature  are  appointed, 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Laws  are  just  and  morally  binding,  only 
inaamucli  aa  Aty  are  declarations  of  the  rights  of  all.  It  is  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  securing  to  each  human  being  the  gieatest  freedom  con- 
«isteat  with  eqnalily,  that  laws  are  made,  legislators,  judges,  and 
magistrates  appointed.  All  goremmenta  deriTe  their  jubt  power 
from  th«  consent  of  the  governed  -,  and  this  power  is  delegated  to 
^em  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  veeure  the  inalienable  rights  with 
which  the  Creator  has  endoved  ail  men;  and  whenever  they  as- 
enme  any  other  power,  it  ia  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  and  duties 
of  their  coDstinienta  to  take  it  from  them.  This  ia  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  to  secure  these  blessings  of 
liberty  to  themselves  and  their  descendants,  die  Constitution  of 
the  United  -States  was  framed  by  the  fonnders  of  this  Republic 
Whatever  partial  inconsistencies  may  be  imputed  to  us  in  onr 
nitempte  at  carrying  theae  principles  into  effect,  still  these  are  the 
principles  which  "  We,  the  People  of  these  United  States, "  have 
neknowledged  as  just  in  Uiemselves,  and  to  the  support  of  which 
we  stand  pledged  before  the  political  world. 

In  conformity  wiA  this  our  political  creed,  our  Federal  Govem- 
tnent,  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  has  been  guided  by 
the  principle,  that  treaties  for  the  protection  of  commerce  and  the 
private  rights  of  the  citbienB  of  our  own  and  other  conntries,  be 
formed  with  those  who  actually  possess  the  sovereign  power  in 
•ny  country, — so  as  lo  recognise  only  the  fact,  without  acknow- 
ledging the  justice  of  the  title  by  which  dte  power  ia  held.  In 
forming  treaties  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  or  with  the  Autocrat  of 
•11  the  Roaslas,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  negotiating  with  those 
who  according  to  onr  political  creed  aretiie  only  rightful  sovereigns 
of  those  countries  ;  we  are  not  treating  widi  the  Turkish  and  Rus- 
dan  nations,  but  simply  with  those,  whoever  they  be,  who  have  the 
power  to  protect  the  private  rights  of  oar  citisens  in  those  parts  of 
the  world. 

Now,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  own  political  principle*, 
as  well  as  the  most  obvious  facts,  were  our  government  to  acknow- 
ledge an  assembly  composed  almost  entirely  of  delegates  of  the 
tnonarchs  of  Europe,  ae  a  "Congress  and  High  Court  of  Nations." 
It  is  nnreasonable  to  expect  that  in  theirdecisiona  and  r*gnlations 
they  would  be  guided  by  any  other  maxims  than  those  which  are 
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maintained  by  their  tenttitiwnts — that  n,  die  ma^HU  of  th«  Holjc 
Alliance,  which  wu  formed  eipresaly  fM  ibe  parpoae  of  eaUblisb- 
ing  peace  and  t>ie  principles  of  Ctu-ialianitjr  in  Eiir«pfl.  Tliesff 
connderatiooB  derive  addition^  atrengfth  from  the  state  «f  pvblic 
opinion  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  which  any  war  that  should 
arise,  from  whalerer  cauae,  aecerding  to  Canning's  predic^n,  is 
likely  to  become  a  war  of  principle — taming  upon  the  »ery  prin- 
ciple which  forma  the  essential  difference  between  this  and  the 
other  goTenunents  of  the  world. 

It  is  said,  that  this  central  legialatare  and  tTibnnal  are  not  to 
have  any  ctther  than  an  advisory  powerpSo  that  the  efficacy  of  their 
regulations  and  decisions  mast  le^  entirely  on  their  wisdom  and 
eqiuty.  But  as  long  as  the  greatest  porUon  of  thew  constituent* 
bold  a  power  not  derived  from  the  people,  and  iberefm^  dependent 
on  a  large  standing  army,  it  may  be  easily  foreseen,  that  if  the 
parly  in  whose  favor  the  High  Cowl  decides,  have  the  requiaita 
power,  it  will  be  employed  for  the  ex^cnUoo  of  the  sentence. 
Hence  the  circumstance  that  the  court  posaeaaes  no  armed  fwce, 
does  not  remove  the  objections  to  auch  a  central  institnUon,  con- 
•isting  of  delegates  of  so  many  absolute  mooarchs,  together  with 
those  of  one  or  two  repuhlicfl, — added,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  exccp- 
lioD,  to  strengthen  the  general  rule. 

These  objections  do  not  apply  to  the  settlement  of  differences  by 
arbitration,  as  it  is  easy  in  each  instance  to  find  some  third  power 
which,  with  regard  to  the  case  in  question,  may  be  considered  a* 
disposed  to  decide  with  a  degree  of  impartiabty  which  can  not  be 
expected  beforehaad  in  all  cases  to  belong  to  a  contral  court  eman- 
ating from  such  heterogeoeoas  elementa.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
unquestionably  desirable  that  cerlain  doubtfal  points  of  international 
law,  with  regard  to  which  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated writers  on  this  subject  disagree,  and  the  decision  of  which  is 
in  no  way  affected  by  the  essential  difference  in  tlie  political  consti- 
tutions of  different  countries,  might  be  settled  ^  special  treaties 
between  those  most  interested  in  these  questions. 

A  Congress  and  High  Court  of  Nations  must  be  considered  as  a 
truly  cosmopolitan  and  philanthro[HC  inatiintion,  if  it  be  founded  on 
a  republican  constituency.  It  is  fitted  to  promote  the  highest  in- 
terests of  humanity,  if  its  members  are  the  responsible  delegates 
and  representatives  of  free  commaniticB,  which  consider  all  laws, 
both  national  and  international,  as  binding  upon  ihemselres,  only 
in  as  mvch  as  they  are  intended  to  make  known  and  secure  toevery 
human  being  the  greatest  pOGstblc  liberty  consistent  with  equality; 
and  recognize  no  power,  whether  legislative,  or  judicial,  or  execu- 
tive, as  rightfully  constituted,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  derived  from 
and  responsible  to  the  people.    The  true  way  then  to  realize  this 
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I  idea  of  a«entnl  board  of  iDlem&tional  leguUtion  aad  jn- 
diealure,  ia  to  republicanize  the  world. 

Let  the  principle  of  seir-goyerniiieDt  be  aclinowledgcdu  the  only 
rightful  fonn  of  goTernment  in  erery  nation,  and  the  chief  aource 
of  al]  international  diaeord  ia  dried  up.  What  national,  nay,  what 
aelfiah  iBtereat  ia  there  to  be  gratified  by  war  and  conqnestr  if  it  be 
vnderatood  that  the  conquered  province  ia  to  goTem  itielf,  and  to 
tax  itself  for  the  aolie  purpose  of  supporting  iia  own  goTemmentt 
In  as  mach  is  the  fundamental  lav  of  a  state  is  truly  repnbticui, 
all  its  means  and  energies  are  directed  not  to  it<  aggrandizement  af 
s  stale,  bat  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it.  If  this  were  the  condition  of  every  stale,  it  is  evident 
that  the  civil  institutions  which  are  auffictent  to  secure  the  rights 
of  the  native  would  protect  also  those  of  the  foreigner  in  faia  inter- 
course with  the  native.  Pot  although  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
men,  being  liable  to  err,  and  to  be  tempted  by  selfish  motives,  will 
ever  cease  to  quarrel  about  their  rights  ;  yet  if  these  rights,  as  ac- 
knoiriedged  by  law,  are  essentially '  the  same  all  over  the  world, 
and  if  the  power  of  each  state  have  no  other  object  than  to  secure 
Ihem,  what  could  induce  the  majority  of  any  nation,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the-  inestimable  bleasinga  of  a  free  intercourse  with  all 
mankind,  to  go  to  war  with  aaother  nation  t  Surely  it  i;  a  true 
Baying,  expreasive  both  of  the  main  cause  of  war  and  the  mode  of 
removing  it,  that  *  war  ie  a  game  which,  if  nations  were  wise, 
kings  would  not  play  at' 

Ae  soon,  then,  as  {he  nations  of  the  earth,  or  the  greater  portioa 
of  them,  shall  be.suMciently  civilized  and  humanized,  to  recognize 
the  protection  of  the  individual  rights  of  men  as  the  only  legitimate 
object  of  government,  it  will  be  aafe  and  right  for  them  to  abolish 
war,  and  all  prepa>ations  for  war.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  alone,  that 
the  great  prophecy  can  be  fulfilled,  that  ■  nation  shall  not  lift  qp 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.' 

Rulers  who  do  not  derive  their  power  from,  and  do  not  hold 
^emselves  responaible  to^  the  people,  cannot  disband  their  armies ; 
and  as  long  as  there  are  auch  rulers,  powerful  enough  to  disturb  the 
]Hace  of  nation*  which  are  governed  by  principles  opposed  and 
dangerous  to  their  political  existence,  it  would  be  a  suicidal  mea- 
sure in  a  free  nation  to  lay  down  its  weapons,  trusting  to  the  jus- 
tiee  of  armed  derpots.  No  true  and  intelligent  friend  of  Peace,  no 
one  who  is  able  to  dlslinguisb  between  the  peace  founded  on  free- 
dom, and  the  peace  of  universal  despotism,  can  advise  a  free  nation 
to  wrest  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  the  Cherubim  guarding  the 
entrance  to  die  Eden  of  Liberty. 

We  have  endeavouT«d  to  invealigatfl  tiie  subject  of  Peace  and 
War,  and  the  attempts  of  the  Peace  Societies  in  our  country,  im- 
partially and  thoroughly.    We  have  found  that  war,  and  the  use  of 
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farce,  are  jttstifiable  so  far  u  they  sra  neeeissry  for  the  seeuritj- 
of  the  righta  of  all.  We  bare  shown  that,  within  these  bounda,  warr 
and  the  nae  of  force  are  not  contrary,  but  conformable  to  the  ipirit, 
the  precepts,  and  the  example,  of  the  great  Founder  of  oar  religian  ; 
hat  that  ChriBlianily  aims  at  aboHahing  war  by  remoTing  ita  eauaea. 
As  we  feel  aore  that  these  Tiewa  are  entertained  by  a  rery  large 
anmber  of  true  friends  of  Peace,  we  would  suggest  to  the  Peacs 
Societies  an  alteration  in  their  present  constitution,  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  coaperation  of  thoae  who  now  feel  themselres  excluded 
by  the  manner  inwbich  their  object  is  stated.  Instead  of  saaertiag 
tiiat  "  all  war  is  contrary  to  the  B(>irit  of  the  gospel " — we  should 
prefer  a  simple  declaration  of  their  purpose  to  carry  into  efieet  die 
objeet  of  Christianity,  to  establish  '  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to- 
wards men',  by  inducing  all  men  to  respect  the  rights  of  all ;  and 
especially  by  urging  upon  nations  the  duty  of  settling  any  difier- 
(Hiees  arising  between  them,  by  arbitration,  or  other  peacefol  meaua 
of  obtaining  jnsttee. 

We  feel  a  deep  interest  in  ihia  Peace  moTement.  It  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  working  of  that  dirine  principle  of  buman 
LnxxTT  which,  in  harmony  and  cooperation  with  the  divine  phi- 
losophy of  the  religion  of  Perfect  I<ove  and  Truth,  is  yet,  as  we 
f^rently  trust,  notwilbstanding  the  fearfol  accamnlation  of  evil 
and  suiTerinf  with  which  the  earth  has  groaned  for  so  many  dioa> 
sands  of  years,  destined  to  elerate  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
httmanity  to  a  point  far  in  adranceof  its  present  condition.  ItiioM 
of  its  fruits,  fast  beginning  already  to  swell  and  move  in  the  embryo. 
Ve  are  anxious  to  rescue  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  fanaticism  of 
Its  most  actire  and  zealous  friends— fAe  isorst  enemy  of  a  good 
cause.  We  are  anxiona  that  a  sound  and  universal  public  opinion 
•hoald  form  itself  on  this  subject  in  this  country ;  both  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  enormous  mass  of  population  which  is  destined  in  t 
comparatively  brief  period  to  overspread  this  continent,  and  to. the 
Riei«l  influence,  strengthening  and  spreading  every  year,  which 
onr  example  will  exert  upon  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
agitation  of  this  question,  and  of  the  great  principles,  and  deep 
moral  elements  of  human  nature,  which  it  involves,  will  hare  a 
material  inflaenee  on  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  Liberty  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Every  year  of  peace  cmmblesaway  man 
or  less  the  foundations  of  their  thrones ;  and  every  cHnk  of  the 
hammer  of  industry,  which  it  leaves  free  to  play,  strengthens  the 
cause  of  the  Many  against  that  of  the  Few  ;  aod  a  few  years  of  the 
diflcusnton  of  this  and  similar  topics,  throughout  the  broad  maasea 
of  ike  prnple,  are  alone  required,  to  undermine  the  basis  of  their  en- 
tire  systems  of  force  and  fraud,  of  bayonet-circled  palace,  castle, 
and  dungeon  of  state;  and  to  prepare  the  naUons  for  their  recon- 
Rtrneiion  on  the  broad  and  imperishable  foundations  of  liberty  and 
(jmlily. 
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List  to  Ihoae  uflest  Botes, 
On  the  air  flying; 

OODtly  KB  aighs,  it  floAta — 

'    "Tis  for  the  dying  ; 

Liatl  for  'tii  naaslc  iwoet, 
Angels  might  borrow, 

Borne  on  the  breezes  fleet- 
Last  dirge  of  sorrow. 

"  Fare  thee  wel),  sister  dear 

Kind  angels  guard  thee; 
Earth,  friends,  nor  lover  near* 

From  home  retard  thee !  ' 

See,  see!  bright  Peris  come, 

Allah's  word  bringing ; 
Haste  thee,  then !  haste  thee  honie  1 

Swift  thy  way  winging. 

"  Bone  is  our  sister  now, 

Heavenward  tending  t 
Mark,  with  her  fair  eheeke*  glow 

Paleness  is  blending : 
Death  now  hsih  claimed  faisVpMl, 

Fling  the  pall  orer  her ; 
Bring  we  earth's  lightest  soil. 

Gently  to  cover  her. 

"Bind  we  long  braids  of  pearl, 

Ronnd  her  brow  shining. 
With  those  fair  ringlets',  curl 

Gracefully  twining; 
Wreathe  round  those  folded  hands, 

On  her  breast  lying, 
Brightest  of  flovret  bands. 

Sweet  odors  sighing]  ^ 

|.:,t,:,:kv,  Google 
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"  Short  b«  the  wordi  we  mjt, 

O'er  her  ^reve  bending; 
Oenlle  tha  faa'ral  Uj 

Upwknle  ucendinf  t 
Spring  ftowera  breathe  around. 

Guards  of  her  silent  grvt, 
And  nurie  of  wetera'  sound 

9in(  over  o'er  the  spot  I " 


STANZAS. 


I  blame  thee  not!  thon  conld'al  not  know 

The  danger  and  the  death 
That  smiled  within  (hy  dewy  eye. 

And  hung  vpon  thy  breath ; 
How  erery  accent  of  thjr  voice, 

That  thrilled  upon  mine  ear, 
And  Tell  like  music  on  my  heart, 

^as  turned  to  poison  there. 

I  blame  thee  not  1    Nor  thou  deny. 

All  guilty  though  I  be, 
Within  (hy  heart  to  suffer  yet 

One  gentle  thoaghl  of  me ; 
That  thought  shall  rise  when  enTioni 

Shall  mock  me  to  Ihiie  ear, 
And  pay  me  for  «  world  of  hate. 

By  silence — and  a  tear. 

I  blame  thee  not  t    The  blighted  jtm. 

The  ling'ring  days  of  pain — 
Once  more  ,oh,  let  me  see  thy  face. 

And  live  them  o'er  again ! 
Or  if  the  danger  and  the  death 

Rlill  gleam  within  thy  eye. 
Oh  better  'nealh  its  flash  (o  fall, 

Tl.an  westing  thus  to  die!  .-T*        , 


PUBLIC  CURRENCY.' 

No  lobject  pouesseB  a  higher  practical  importance  lo  erery  indi- 
vidual of  whatever  puriuit  or  condition,  than  the  public  measure  of 
value.  The  securitjr  of  ihoee  who  have  property,  and  the  llreli- 
liood  of  those  who  have  none,  mainly  depend  upon  its  etability. 
Though  the  people  may  enjoy  theoreUc  power  of  self- gov ernment, 
yet  by  aurrendering  the  control  of  the  actnal  meaaure  of  raJne  to 
Irresponsible  iiidiriduals,  asBoelations,  or  corporations,  they  in  fact 
enslave  themselves.  For  whoever  possesses  the  power  of  taking 
ihe  properly  or  means  of  aubsislence  of  any  portion  of  the  com- 
monity  without  their  consent,  become  in  fact  their  absolute  maaters. 

The  leading  article  of  the  London  Quarterly  Reriew  for  January' 
of  the  present  year— the  great  organ  of  the  Conservative  party 
which  is  now  stroggring  for  the  pofitlcal  control  of  the  Briliah  Em- 
|ri re— emphatically  asserts  that  the  experiment  of  self-gorernment 
by  ftie  people,  has  totally  failed  in  this  country.  When  we  find 
OurselTea  taunted 'before  the  world  by  the  satellites  of  the  corrupt 
vristocracy  of  England  with  the  perversion  of  the  principles  of  our 
form  of  government,  it  becomes  the  duly  of  every  Ameriiian  citizen 
who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  to  ask  himielF,  whether  any  ground  in 
fact  exists  for  this  reproach,  which  is  intended  to  bring  odium  npon 
the  great  cause  of  liberty. 

At  the  outset  of  our  government,  a  deep  laid  plan  was  devised  for 
counteracting  the  principles  of  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United  States, 
\j  the  false  and  fraudulent  policy  by  which  the  people,  the  indua- 
triouH  producers,  of  so  many  nations  have  been  impoverished,  and 
practically  enslaved,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  luxury,  and 
<of  promoting  fhe  peraonal  aggrandizement  of  the  few,  through  th« 
control  over  ihe  property  and  subsistence  of  the  people  which  the 
paper  system  gives  to  its  managers.  Our  first  President  felt  him- 
velf  moat  rehictanlly  obliged  to  sanction  the  charter  of  the  first 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  But  the  secret  devices  of  the  enemies 
of  eqnal  rights  were  exposed  to  the  view  of  our  citizens  with  sur- 
pessiog  ability  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  John  Taylor,  of  Car- 
oline—that trio  of  great  men,  whose  abilities  and  public  aervices 
were  of  saeh  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of  Democracy,  and  of. 
whom  Virginia  haa  bo'  mnch  reason  to  be  prond.  These  apostles 
of  rational  liberty  exposed  the  flimsy  pretexts  under  which  the 

*R(pDit  of  tba  Oammince  of  FiBODce  nponthe  aniwar  of  ths  Socntary  of  (he 
Treaniry  to  a  KaoluUon  of  the  Scnata  of  the  4th  of  January,  1839,  rei]iilriiig  bim  to 
eomnnnicate  any  anlhcnlic  information  he  mar  l^ave  recendy  nceivcd  ia  naptct  la 
Ihamodra  of  coHectini',  krepin^,  and  diibarainjt  public  moneys  in  fcrdgn  eounUies. 
Smalt  AmoMwE,  No.  113,  thM  anaian,  «5tfa  Congreaa. 
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•elf-erraled  BrMtociacy,  during  the  •arlier  alagei  oT  our  GoTsn^ 

ment,  bid  «tteDipted  to  pervert  our  free  inatituiiotu  into  engiaM 
of  persouttl  aggrftndKement,  wholly  inimical  to  the  purposea  for 
which  ihey  had  bees  eaublisbed.  The  anbtle  mftchinerj  of  the 
paper  system  eouM  not  be  made  aufficiently  myalerioua  to  conceal 
the  BDHres  which  had  been  contrired  for  the  snbjugation  of  the 
people.  The  Democracy  appreeiated  the  designs  of  the  paper- 
money  speeulalora,  and  the  political  ascendancy  they  bad  at  lirst 
obtained  quailed  before  the  light  of  trutb. 

Subsequently  to  that  erentful  period,  the  embarrassments  into 
which  the  paper>money  power  succeeded  in  inrolriug  the  public 
fioancea  during  the  war,  afforded  another  opportunity  for  grasfrfny 
the  control  of  the  produc^re  industry  of  the  country.  Under* 
flimilar  pressure  of  necessity  which  had  compelled  'Washington  to 
.grant  hia  reluctant  assent  to  the  charier  of  the  first  Bank  of  tho 
United  Statea,  Madison  waa  indnced  to  sanction  that  of  the  second. 
The  previous  departure  from  the  principles  of  the.  Constitution,  by 
authorizing  the  receipt  of  paper  currency  into  the  public  treasury, 
bad  so  generally  expelled  specie  from  circulation,  that  this  great 
statesman  was  most  unwillingly  compelled  to  bow  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  country  had  become  entangled,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  Government. 

The  security  of  property,  which  the  operations  of  the  paper  sys- 
tem have  so  repeatedly  and  ruinously  invaded,  was  the  ground  of  tb» 
Rovolntionary  contest  The  tax  of  two  pence  per  pound  upon  tea 
was  not  a  consideration  in  itself  worthy  the  notice  of  our  sagacious 
ifathers.  Had  it  been  acquiesced  in,  not  an  old  lady  throughout  th* 
eontinenl  would  hare  been  compelled  to  forego  its  indulgence 
upon  any  possible  occasion.  Sot  this  tax,  ludicrouRly  insignifieaal 
as  it  waa  in  amount,  involved  the  whole  question  whether  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colonies  possessed  the  control  of  their  own  property,  or 
whether  it  belonged  to  the  British  Government.  It  waa  therefore 
a  question  of  liberty  or  slavery. 

Currency  involves  the  same  question  in  a  more  complicated  form. 
A  false  and  fraudulent  measure  of  value  imposes  burdens  upon  the 
community  quite  aa  snbstantial  as,  and,  when  carried  to  the  exteul 
)l  frequently  haa  been  in  this  country  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
tenfold  more  destructive  to  the  security  of  property  than  any  sys- 
tem of  direct  extortion  which  would  be  tolerated  among  an  intelli- 
gent people.  An  individual  may  protect  hiineelf  from  being  rob- 
bed on  the  highway  by  his  personal  proweH* — he  cannot  secure 
himself  from  plunder  through  the  means  of  a  false  and  fraudulent 
measure  of  value  of  which  the  use  is  recognized  by  law,  but  by 
contending  against  all  the  rest  of  the  community.  Any  person 
who  will  calmly  consider  the  immediate  effects  of  the  aimultueon* 
suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  in  1837,  end  the  loM 
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vhich  was  at  once  iaenrred  upon  the  immenM  amount  of  contracta 
previoaaly  entered  into,  which  were  paid  in  currency  depreciated 
bom  ten  to  forty  per  cenL  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  viill 
judge  whether,  under  the  relaliTe  pientifulnesa  and  scarcity  of  cur- 
rency produced  in  the  same  manner,  these  consequence*  bare  been 
over-staled. 

Many  compliments  hare  been  from  time  to  lime  bestowed  upon 
the  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  people  under  the  aulTeringa 
caused  by  this  infliction,  and  the  measures  adc^ited  to  bring  it 
ftbont  TboM  who  profiled  by  this  gigantic  fnud  can  well  effi>nl 
to  bestow  a  few  cheap  flatteries  upon  their  riclima  by  way  of  sooth- 
ing and  preparing  them  for  the  next  remlsion. 

On  this  occasion  we  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  a  fact  con- 
Beeted  with  the  late  suspension  of  specie  payments,  lo  which  the 
ftltentian  of  the  public  baa  nerer  been  sufficiently  drawn,  and  vhichi, 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  measures  which  produced  it.  The 
charter  obtained  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  from  the  Legis- 
lature  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  commmencemeni  of  183S,  contains  a 
prorision  which  every  citizen  of  that  Btate,  excepting  the  few  who 
were  admitted  into  the  secret,  had  the  strongest  gronnds  for  be- 
Uering  would  iDevitably  cause  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  in  case 
the  bank  shnnid  for  three  months  refuse  to  redeem  its  currency  in 
fpecie.  When  the  occasion  called  for  its  application,  it  was  found 
that  so  far  from  affording  the  slightest  protection  for  the  interests 
,  of  the  commnnity,  this  provision  had  been  carefully  drawn  up  in 
evident  contemplation  of  the  suspension  which  teok  place  more 
than  a  year  afterwards,  and  instead  of  insuring  the  payment  of  the 
currency  of  the  bank,  under  the  expected  penalty,  e^eetually  se- 
cured the  bank  against  the  legal  consequences  of  its  violation  of 
the  most  saered  of  obligations.  It  was  accordingly  empowered  to 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  property  with  itnpnntly  for  more  than  a 
year  and  an  half— and  its  final  reluctant  resumption  was  not  occa- 
■iened  by  this  penal  provision,  but  by  the  overpowering  force  of 
public  indignation.  We  do  not  propose  to  state  the  judicial  dect- 
rions  of  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania  on  this  most  important  ijues* 
tion.  They  are  however  worthy  of  fhe  serioiu  exeminetion  of  le- 
gislators, whenever  enactments  intended  to  guard  the  community 
against  frands  are  under  consideration. 

Among  the  greatest  improvements  which  the  general  use  of 
paper  currency  has  introduced  among  us,  roust  be  reckoned  the 
entire  reversal  of  the  position  of  borrowers  and  lenders.  Those 
who  borrow  the  frniis  of  labor  by  the  issue  of  paper  currency,  as- 
sume the  guise  of  aelnsl  capitalists,  upon  whom  the  industry  of  the 
country  is  made  dependent  for  support.  The  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ments which  impose  upon  bustling,  unthinking  men,  and  lead  them 
lo  uphold  a  false  and  fraudulent  measure  of  value  by  which  they 
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are  eipowd  to  lo  many  loasei  and  incoiiTenteneei,  would  be  at 
once  perceived,  were  it  Dot  for  the  coinplexitjr  of  the  operaiiona 
performed  by  paper  currency,  which  enables  iu  tnanuf^ctnrera  to 
practice  the  groiaest  impoiitiooa  upon  the  comnmnity  wlthnnt  de 
tection. 

An  aniasin^  illustratinn  of  ihii  recently  appeared  in  one  of 
the  daily  papen,  drawn  up  in  law  French,  which  probably  added 
little  to  the  facility  of  perceiving  the  ingenuity  oiaoifeBted  in  this 
report  of  a  caae,  the  like  of  which  might,  within  diese  last  two  or 
three  years,  hare  arisen  out  of  nnmeroos  transacUoiu,  somewhat 
similar,  on  a  larger  scale.  We  give  its  substance  because  it  dc 
serves  lo  be  more  widely  Icnown  as  afamiliar  and  striking  specimen 
of  the  mode  of  reasoning  upon  cnrrency,  which  perplexes  and 
misleads  so  many  well-meaning  individuals.  A  person  called  at  a 
bootseller's  shop,  pnrtjhased  a  pair  of  boots  at  the  price  of  seven 
dollars,  and  offered  a  bank  note  of  fifty  dollars  in  paymenL  Not 
having  sufficient  money  on  hand  to  refund  the  balance  due  the 
purchaser,  the  seller  stepped  into  a  neighbouring  establishment, 
and  got  the  fifty-dollar  note  eichanged  for  an  equal  amount  in 
small  notes.  After  receiving  his  forty-three  dollars,  the  pur- 
chsser  went  sway,  and  was  not  sfterwsrds  heard  of.  The  next 
day  the  fility-doHar  note  waa  ascertained  to  be  a  forgery.  The 
indiridaal  who  had  exchanged  it  required  the  sum  advanced 
upon  it  to  be  refunded,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  the  boot- 
seller.  Lamenting  his  loss  to  one  of  his  customers,  the  latter 
agreed  to  indemnify  him  for  a  certain  stipnlaled  sum, — but  it  being 
found  impossible  for  the  psrttea  to  agreeupon  the  amount  of  this  loss, 
an  action  was  brought  upon  this  promise  of  indemnity,  the  boot- 
seller  claiming  to  have  lost  a  hundred  dollars.  His  first  counsel 
insisted  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  fifty  dollars  which  he  had  repaid 
to  his  neighbour,  to  the  forty-three  dollars  which  he  had  given  the 
purchaser  in  change,  and  the  price  of  the  boots,  seven  dollars,  for 
which  he  was  paid  only  by  the  forged  note — making  the  hundred 
dollars  which  he  demanded.  The  first  connsel  of  the  defendant, 
on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  loss  was  but  fifty  dollars,  being 
the  price  of  the  boots,  and  the  sum  paid  to  the  pnrchaser  in  change; 
while  the  second  counsel  of  the  defendant  meintained  that  the 
actual  loss  was  but  seven  dollars,  which  he  undertook  to  prove  by 
an  ingenious  process  of  reasoning,  too  long  for  our  limits.  The 
remaining  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  contended  that  he  had  lost  the 
fifty  dollars  refunded,  and  the  forty-three  dollars  paid  to  the  pur- 
cbssert  making  ninety-three  dollars;  the  boots  he  admitted  had 
been  paid  for,  and  he  did  not  claim  their  price.  The  question 
proving  too  difficult  to  be  readily  settled  by  the  tribunal  before 
which  it  was  depending,  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  bar 
present,  not  employed  in  the  case,  were  asked.    The  first  was  of 
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opinion  thtt  the  true  sum  lost  was  Bfiy-sewta  dollars,  being  Iha 
price  of  the  hoota,  which  he  considered  to  be  napaid,  together 
with  the  amoant  refunded  by  the  seller  to  hie  neighbour.  The 
Mcond,  that  the  actual  loss  was  forty-three  dollars,  payment  haria^ 
been  made  for  the  boots,  and  the  Bum  lost  was  merely  the  amount 
carried  off  by  the  purchaser ;  while  the  third  maintained  with  great 
earnestness  that  the  amount  lost  was,  first,  fifty  dollars,  being  the 
amount  of  the  counterfeit  note ;  secondly,  the  sum  the  bootseller  re- 
funded to  hii  neighbor,  fifty  dollars  more  ;  and  lastly,  the  price  of 
the  boots,  sereo  dollars,  having  nerer  been  paid  for,  but  by  tho 
counterfeit  note  without  value — making  one  hundred  and  seven 
dollars.  The  difficulty  originally  attending  .the  decision  only 
thickened  under  these  elucidations — and  the  question  appears  to 
have  been  postponed.*  We  have  met  with  several  individuals  whose 
pursuits  led  them  to  believe  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  of  currency  in  its  practical  bearings,  whose  notions  upon 
the  office  performed  by  bank  notes  led  to  quite  as  absurd  conse- 
quences as  those  of  some  of  the  lawyers  on  this  occasion.  Bensi- 
tive  as  the  established  order  of  society  has  always  shown  itself  to 
be,  in  all  countries,  in  relation  to  paper  currency,  few  persons,  even 
of  those  who  have  attempted  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  subject, 
sippear  to  have  been  disposed  to  form  clear  and  accurate  views 
upon  it,  and  the  mass  of  most  communities  have,  in  consequence> 
been  subject  to  the  grossest  impositions. 

The  document  which  has  led  to  these  remarks  upon  paper  cur- 
rency contains  the  moat  satisfactory  and  snthentic  account  of  the 
practical  operation  of  an  exclusively  metallic  currency,  on  a  largo 
scale,  that  we  have  ever  met  ii(ith.  It  seems  thst  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  our  consuls  at  the  most 
Important  ports  abroad,  requesting  answers  to  a  set  of  queries  upon 
the  mode  of  collection,  custody,  and  disbursement  of  public  money 
which  prevailed  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  When  the  eall 
upon  him  for  this  informstion  was  made  by  the  Senate,  replies  ap- 
pear to  have  been  received  from  the  consuls  st  London,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Carthagem,  Kingston, 
in  Jamaica,  and  Havana,  which  fully  explain  the  checks  and  facili- 
ties under  which  the  revenues  of  the  three  grest  nations  are  collect- 
ed, which,  at  different  periods  during  the  last  two  centuries,  hare 
*  la  addition  to  Llie  snanymous  inuuico  of  "  mcmbere  of  ths  bar  "  hen  atluded 
to,  u  so  ecmpletely  bewildered  upon  Mj  tubjecl  inToWing  (he  manirold  myuifiea. 
tioni  of  piper-money,  we  coutd  nuns  an  indiriduil  of  dewrvedly  diitinpiiibad 
pRtfesnonKl  eharaeter,  who  has  Ion;  occupied  a  highly  mpeetabta  place  on  llw 
bench  of  the  United  Stales'  judiciary,  whose  opinion  on  the  rsae  bent  deaeribad 
waa,  that  tbe  Ion  lUMained  woe  a  kiatdni  and  tivt*  dtHart.  Wc  make  tbe  all» 
sioa  only  in  illoMralion  of  ihr.  rsal  and  important  innh  ihadowed  finfh  iraJer  iha 
parable  of  this  aupposed  ficiiliona  caw  of  Ihe  pair  of  boots.  .  -  i 
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controlled  the  policy  and  commerce  of  th«  world— Engluid,  France, 
and  Spain. 

The  priticipk  is  fouDd  anirerflally  to  prerail  in  erery  part  of  tha 
commercial  world  excepting  ihts  country — that  nothing  but  gold 
■nd  silver  is  received  for  public  dues.  England,  which  has  beea 
so  often  cited  as  an  exception,  tuna  out  otherwise.  The  Banks  of 
England  and  Ireland,  of  which  the  whole  capitals  have  been  loaned 
to  the  Govemment,  are  the  public  bankers  of  these  two  kingdoms. 
If  payment  is  made  to  them  in  any  other  currency  than  their  own 
notes,  which  they  are  bound  to  redeem  in  specie,  the  Treasury  re- 
ceives no  credit  for  the  payment  until  it  has  been  realized  in  goM. 
The  consul  at  Dublin,  who  is  also  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  states  that  the  revenaei  of  that  kingdom  are  almost  excln- 
eively  paid  in  Bank  of  Ireland  notes,  and  does  not  therefore  speci- 
fically refer  to  this  principle ;  but  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  Timothy  A.  Curtis,  Esq.,  in  his  evidence  before  the  se- 
lect committee  on  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  June  last,  as  may  b« 
seen  by  his  reply  to  the  137th  interrogatory,  expressly  asserts 
that  whenever  the  currency  issued  by  the  other  banks  is  received 
from  the  collecting  officers  on  public  account,  it  is  held  by  the  Bank 
at  their  risk  until  it  is  converted  into  gold ;  and  not  till  this  con- 
version takeg  place,  are  the  amounts  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  books  of  the  Bank.  It  may  therefore  be  distinctly 
asserted  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  payments  are  made  into 
the  treasury  of  no  other  con^mercial  country  but  our  own,  in  any 
measure  of  value  excepting  gold  and  silver,  and  the  obligations  of 
the  Government. 

By  far  the  most  able  and  interesting  of  these  papers  is  the  expo- 
■ilion  of  the  monetary  system  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  by  the  consul 
at  Havana,  N.  P.  Trist,  Esq.,  wilh  the  accompanying  statemenls 
of  eight  of  the  principal  merchants  wilh  regard  to  the  course  of 
bnsiness  and  the  state  of  credit  of  that  great  emporium  of  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  new  world.  The  memoir  is  every  way 
worthy  of  that  distinguished  member  of  the  lamily  of  Jefferson. 
The  same  kind  of  talent — the  eloquence,  perspicacity,  searching 
power  of  analysis,  and  true  democratic  philanthropy,  for  which 
the  immortal  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  eo 
remarkable — is  manifested  throughout.  The  large  number  of  th« 
document,  where  it  may  be  found  entire,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  Senate,  renders  it  accessible  to  every  individual  who 
nay  feel  curious  to  ascertain  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  agri- 
caltural  and  commercial  operations  upon  the  largest  scale,  under  a 
system  of  exclusive  metallic  currency. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  citiaens  of  the  United  States,  wa 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  paper  currency,  circulating  under 
such  restricUons  as  to  make  it  convertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of 
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the  holder,  as  poBieiain^  many  conveiiienceg.  T^e  fact*  set  forth 
in  this  docameiit  hive  led  us  to  a  re  considers  ti  on  o{  the  eubjecl, 
which  has'  gone  far  to  satisfy  our  minds  that  the  adrantagea  of 
paper  currency,  even  to  the  mercantile  classes,  tiare  been  greatly 
orerrated. 

Reflecting  thai  the  greatest  money-marta  of  Europe — the  cen' 
tree  of  its  raat  conlmeree  during  many  agee — enjoying  that  politi- 
cal and  personal  independence  so  easential  to  the  prosperity  of 
tnde— had  nerer  resorted  to  the  nae  of  paper  cnrrency,  we  be- 
came convinced  that  ita  importance  had  been  exaggerated.  Am- 
sterdam, Venice  and  Hamburg,  until  the  recent  aacendency  of  ths 
paper  s^rstem  among  the  mooarehies  of  Europe,  were  the  repsbli- 
can  managera  of  nearly  ite  whole  commerce.  They  had  banks  en- 
joying  the  highest  credit,  and  effecting  important  benefits — but  they 
were  not  banks  issuing  paper  currency.  No  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment who  investigates  the  mode  in  which  business  was  transacted 
in  those  great  etnporiums,  but  must  become  satisfied — if  the  expe- 
rience of  the  laat  twenty  years  in  this  country  has  not  already  eon- 
viuced  him— that  commercial  enterprize  is  on  the  whole  more  in- 
jured than  promoted  by  the  false  atimulus  of  paper  currency.  In 
eonseqnence  of  the  flucluatiena  of  price  and  the  instability  of  pro- 
perty which  it  always  produces. 

At  this  moment  in  our  western  hemisphere,  a  contrast  exists 
which  affords  a  striking  illustration  on  this  point.  At  about  the  same 
period  of  the  sixteenth  century,  two  commercial  cities  were  found- 
ed by  Spain,  in  distant  parte  of  her  American  dominions,  Buenon 
Ayres  and  Havana.  The  former  was  placed  near  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  'world,  watering  an  extensive  terri- 
tory, which  comprehends  a  vast  porUon  of  the  best  climate  and 
most  fertile  soil  of  the  South  American  continent.  The  city  itaetf 
derived  its  name  from  its  salabrity.  For  a  long  aertea  of  years  it 
carried  on  an  extenaive  and  increasing  commerce.  Bat  the  colony 
of  which  it  was  the  capital  having  become  an  independent  repub- 
lic, in  an  evil  hour  it  waa  unfortunately  determined  to  realize  tlM 
great  advantages  which  superficial  thinkers  are  apt  to  believe 
may  be  derived  Irom  the  use  of  paper  currency.  The  results  at 
this  lime  are  familiar  to  all  well  informed  and  intelligent  men. 
Not  only  is  the -wealth  of  its  merchants  almost  wholly  destroy- 
ed, but  ita  commerce,  before  the  recent  blockade  by  the  French, 
which  waa  occasioned  by  the  profligate  public  policy  which  the 
paper  systMn  invariably  produces,  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  tri- 
fle, eotiipared  to  what  it  must  have  been  under  ita  unparallelled  lo- 
cal advantages,  but  for  the  practical  destrnction  of  the  commereial 
standard  of  value.  Its  paper  currency,  before  the  blockade,  was 
worth  from  eight  to  ten  to  one  compared  with  specie — and  the 
whole  country  from  thia  cause  has  long  been  in  a  condition  border- 
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tng  upon  ktutrctijr.  How  the  e^diting  difficnltiet,  arimg  wholly 
from  ila  paper  curreDcy,  are  to  be  longer  borne — or  tkowthejrnQ 
tn  be  remedied  without  encouDteriug  new  suffering  and  priralioiM— 
appean,  by  the  moit  recent  accounta,  to  be  a  problem  equally  per- 
plexing to  its  rulers.  They  will  probably  be  soon  relieved  fron 
further  reaponiibilities  on  aceannt  of  die  public  intereate,  if  the 
recent  adrices  of  the  internal  condition  of  that  country  prove  correct. 
Havana  was  founded  upon  an  admirable  harbour,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  This  iiland  is  about  eight 
hundred  miles  long,  and  at  the  broadest  part  perhaps  a  hundred 
miles  wide,  but  generally  much  narrower.  It  comprehends  a  greet 
variety  of  toil,  most  of  it  capable  of  improTemeBt  Uni]er  a  sys- 
tem of  metallic  currency,  Havana  haa  become  the  second  com- 
mercial city  of  this  hemisphere.  In  no  other  city,  perhaps,  in  the 
world  is  commercial  credit  so  uniform  and  unquestionable.  Com- 
modities are  sold,  and  local  improvements  effected  on  the  most  li- 
beral terms — but  the  practice  of  surety-ship  among  ita  commercial 
men,  by  which  so  many  are  mined  under  the  paper  system,  xaviholly 
nnkwxwn  in  Havana,  because  there  are  no  mercantile  failures. 
By  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  standard  of  value,  its  great  and  increas- 
ing commerce  is  freed  from  those  ruinous  fluctuations  which  false 
and  fictitious  credits  have  produced  among  ns,  and  consequently 
eommercial  paper  at  longdates  is  negociat«d  with  great  ease,  in- 
variably without  endorsement  or  guarantee.  No  region  of  country 
of  equal  extent,  probably  in  the  world,  has  improved  with  equal 
rapidity  and  security  as  the  island  of  Cuba  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  Its  revenues,  now  exceed  in  amount  those  of  several  Eu- 
ropean kingdoms.  Commerce  and  agricalture  are  equally  pros- 
perous and  advancing  under  a  hard-money  system.  No  bank- 
ing power  has  been  permitted  to  control  the  subsistence  of  the 
people  by  arbitrary  contractions  and  expansions,  as  under  the 
Republic  of  La  Plata.  Hence  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  entire- 
ly, the  difference  of  their  condition,  though  possessing  the  same 
habits  and  origin.  ^ 

We  cannot  close  our  reference  to  this  valuable  production  of 
Mr.  Trist,  for  which  we  tender  him  the  sincere  tribute  of  onr 
thanks,  and  of  our  opinion  that  he  haa  in  a  signal  degree  "deserv- 
td  well  of  the  Republic,"  without  making  one  quotation  from  it 
which  will  serve  to  whet  the  appetite  of  onr  readers  to  proenre 
the  entire  document  itself,  of  which  we  only  regret  that,  instead 
»t  ten  thousand  copies,  the  Senate  did  not  print,  for  universal 
distribution  throughout  oil  classei  of  our  citliens,  merchants  and 
manufaclnrers  as  well  as  farmers,  ten  times  ten  diousand : 

"  Hen,  then,  an  ibe  fncts.  Here  is  fiourialiing  induMry,  flouriihing  cndit,  abore 
■n,  floDiiihing  cgmmtra,  if  mich  a  thing  riiiu  under  Ihe  8un.  Thtae  sre  facta,  tha 
iMlily  of  wbinh  it  beyond  all  qu^on.    Tbe  only  tiling  tbat  admits  of  it  is,  as  to 

Djt.:?:l.«  Google 
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lite  inrFrniefi  (hal  are  dcdudble  Gmn  IbMo.  One  of  tbew  ii,  that  here  then  mihm 
)K>U(l>1y  eiiu  nny  one  other  thing,  in  Ki  oature  ibeolutely  inoooipBtible  with  % 
Bourishin;  commerGe,  or  with  any  one  of  the  demcnU  requinM  t«  ita  high  pro*' 
perity.  The  uuntnt  that,  in  ihii  reaped,  comeB  within  the  range  of  powibiUty,  it, 
thai  tlicre  may  eiiat  here  tao  other  thinga,  one  of  which  ia  eaaentially  inimieal  to  • 
Souriahing  commerce,  but  the  infiuencei  of  which  admit  of  being  neulraliud  by 
tboK  of  llie  nther.  Another  equally  plain  infennce  deducible  from  them  ia,  that  if 
any  euch  inimical  eauac  eiiatabere,  there  muM  alio  exiit  aome  other  cauae  of  an  op- 
yoaite  chaneter,  of  aufficient  efficacy  la  at  leaat  Dsntraliu  whaterer  lojurioiu  influ- 
enoaa  may  belong  to  the  fonncT. 

"  Now,  then,  for  Iwo  other  fecta,  regarding  tlie  two  n>oal  prominrnt  and  controlUng-, 
if  tbey  be  not  the  only,  causea  that  are  of  a  nalore  to  exetclM  any  aneh  inSuencea : 
here,  on  the  ona.liand,  ia  a  metaliic  ciirmu:y,,Bn  axlutin  metailic  eainencyj  and 
beie,  alto,  on  the  other  band,  eiiata  an  aJaotuic  nmoroly,  maintained  by  the  glean 
of  tha  bayonet,  aa  conatanCly  in  the  eye  of  eTcry  indlTidual  aa  the  raya  of  the  aun 
or  the  moon ;  and  the  lending,  iJl-comprebenuve,  characteriatic  of  which  ia,  that  it 
rigulalet  every  thing  and  erery  man,  to  an  ezlent  that  ia  literally  iDcencAivable  to 
an  American  citizen.  Theae  are  two  tbinga  which  eziat  here,  in  company  with  the 
flouriahing  commerce.  Is  either  of  them  eaaentially  inimical  to  it  1  la  Ihia  tha  na- 
ture of  the  metaUic  currency  1  If  yea,  then  muM  ita  proaperity  be  dua  to  the  coun- 
teracting eflicacy  of  the  deapotiam.  On  the  other  hand,  ia  the  latter  eaaentially  ini- 
mical to  induatry,  to  enlatpriae,  to  credit,  td  cMnmerce  1  If  yea,  then  moM  their 
prosperous  slBie  be  owing  to  the  influeiKea  ef  the  metallic  cunciteyi  and  theae,  so 
far  (ram  bein^  eaaentially  inimical  to  it,  catuMtt  poaaibly  be  otberwiae  than  posiiiTely 
•alatary ;  and  that,  loo,  in  ao  eminent  a  degree  ai,  after  eipending  apon  lh»  counter- 
action of  the  eril  indnencei  of  deapolio  goTemment  a  portion  of  ita  efficacy  comraon- 
•urale  with  their  scope  (ind  inteluity,  to  have  enough  remaining  to  afford  them  all 
Iheposiiiire  aid  which  it  la  In  the  nature  of  currency  to  aBbrd. 

"Such  is  the  altematiTe  preaented  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  conaidered  aolely  ip  it- 
feir,  and  with  regard  to  one  paint, — (he  essential  compatibility  or  incompalibilily  be- 
tween a  metallic  currency  and  a  flouriahing  state  of  induatry,  credit,  and  cotnraerae. 
Id  this  alteRiaiive,  the  judgment  of  the  most  pondering  Ameriean  dlixen  can  eipe- 
rience  but  little  hesitation.  We  may  now  coa)par«theihcuof  thiaeaaa  with  tboM 
of  atwtber,  with  a  view  to  another  point 

"  In  tha  one  case  we  see  a  flourishing  commerce,  and  (hat  fiourishingcotnmerM,  ao- 
eompanied  With  an  abaolute  exemption  from  monetary  conrulsions  or  dlMurbancea 
of  any  kind  or  degree  whataoeier,  great  or  tittle,  general  or  partial.  In  connezioit 
with  these  two  facta,  we  have,  alao,  an  exclnaira  metallic  curmtKy, — a  despotic  go- 
vernment with  its  countless  influences,  direct  and  indirect, — tropical  prodnctiona, — 
tropical  indolence  of  mind  and  of  body,  bannonizing  with  and  Bagmeiuing  the  effi- 
Cftcy  of  all  (hoae  influencea  of  (he  government  which  have  power  deleteriottaly  to 
affect  indoatry,  enterpriae,  or  credit, — raadi  wlucb,  daring  a  eonaideiabla  ponion  of 
tha  year,  are  literally  impaaaable,  and,  at  their  best,  such  that  the  most  valaahle  pro- 
dnda  of  the  aoil,  after  being  manufactured,  will  acarcely  bear  the  cost  of  a  land  car- 
riage of  fifty  miles, — the  pfpuf  A  in  universal  use,  all  over  the  country,  from  ita  re- 
tooUM  aettlemcnl  to  the  fields  under  the  very  waUa  of  the  capitiJ,  such,  that  if  a  wagon- 
load  of  them  were  emptied  out  at  the  door  of  any  backwoods  Mtller  in  our  country, 
Ihsy  would  not  be  deemed  by  him  of  any  pa««!bls  vaint,  nnleas  it  were  u  firewood 
and  old  iron.  Theae  are  a  fiiw  of  the  portieolars,  whereof  a  moeh  kmger  eUalognB 
might  be  pmected. 

"  In  the  other  caae  we  see  a  flourishing  commerce  alao;  but  otK  which  ia  as  fitltil  aa 
the  other  ie  steady,  and  is  withnl  accompanied  with  a  i..'onetary  disquiet,  ao  constartt 
that  its  hourly  manifestations  allrect  nn  mora  nolicr  than  the  smoking  of  Verjviui 
excites  among  the  people  of  Naplea ;  and  which,  every  few  yeara,  displays  itadf  in 
an  appalling  explcsion  that  leaves  no  comer  in  the  country  unshaken.  In  eonnexioB 
wiib  theae  two  beta,  we  have  also  a  paper  cumncy, — a  democratic  govenuDent, 
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with  ill  coontlcn  inflneneet,  tlinct  and  indimt,— prodacliooB  of  the  tenperue 
■one, — notthern  ocliinj  of  mind  and  body,  hannoniiing  wilh  and  aupnenling  iIm 
efficacy  of  oH  iboaa  influenws  of  the  gtyrmunetit  which  hare  power  fiiToraUy  to  a^ 
ftcl  induMry,  or  enterprise,  or  credit, — raids,  canala,  railwaye,  aWady  eoTerin^  the 
wholo  couDtry  tike  on*  vaal  iw(-work,  reducing  the  falif^e  of  tiardting  (o  nothing 
and  the  cost  of  tioDipoitation  from  one  exliemlty  of  the  Union  Co  another  to  a  men 
MOg, — the  plough  every  roontb  adds  eome  new  perTection  to,  although  it  hat  lonj( 
since  done  its  worli  with  all  the  mcety  of  a  surgeon's  instrument. 

"  Here,  then,  are  two  eaaei  which  present  ihemselm  fin'  corapariaon.  In  each  ws 
see  a  flMirubiiig  commerce,  which,  in  the  one  case,  althoagh  it  exhibits  fita  and  Haifa, 
jerks  aitd  pauaea,  which  are  unseen  in  the  other,  may  be  said,  in  ila  arerage  rate,  to 
be  about  equal  to  the  steady  moTement  of  the  other.  With  the  single  exception  of 
this  one  pHiticular,  howerer,  the  two  casea  present,  in  er«ry  mpect,  the  moet  perfect 
contrnaL  '  The  Am  point  of  eontinM  is  the  nbaolute  exemption  of  the  one  ftora  all 
DMmetary  conTuliiMis, diRtnrbanec,  diaorder, or  disquiet;  while,  in  the  other,  thil 
eril  nerer  for  an  instant  ceaaea  topieT«il,ln  a  greater  or  a  leas  degree,  and  pcdod^ 
cally  displays  an  intensity,  the  borron  of  which  can  be  likened  to  nothing  but  Uiosa 
sutfered  by  a  plague-stricken  dty.  This  difference  must  have  a  cauae ;  and  thta 
canie  cannot  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  some  of  the  particalarv,  directly  and  in- 
timately connected  with  indastry  and  tnde,  in  regard  to  «hich  a  maniteat  and  atii- 
king  diBVtrenee  exists  between  the  two  eaacs. 

"Some  of  these  pointaof  difference  I  hare  just  enumerated,  each  of  which  either 
compiebends,or  belonga  to,  a  clais  embracing  an  infinite  number  of  others  thatmiNt 
partake  of  the  aame  nature:  so  that  the  enumeratioD,  although  not  long,  learea  little 
room  for  addition  ta  ita  compndiensi*enaa. 

"  Can,  then,  the  difference  ia  regard  to  the  entire  absence  of  monetary  disturbonoe 
fitm  the  one,  «nd  ill  eternal  prcMnce  in  tba  other,  be  tr*ced  to  any  of  these  aa  ha 

"  To  begin  at  the  boOom  of  the  catalogue,  can  the  cause  be  found  in  the  difference 
vhich  exists  between  the  make  of  the  pknigh  inlhetwoconntries,OTinanydiReTaMe 
of  which  it  aSbids  an  indication  1  Ifnot  there,  cao  the  cause  be  found  inihsdifik- 
enee  between  tbs' means  of  transportation  1  Is  there  in  impasBable  roads,  or  in 
aught  reaulting  fVom  them,  or  in  aaghl  of  which  they  afford  an  indication,  any  rirttie 
to  leetue  a  country  against  monetary  disturbance?  Or  does  it  reside  in  tjopieal  in- 
dolence of  mind  and  body,  as  compared  with  northem  activity  of  both  1  Or  if  not 
in  thatdiSareuee,  can  it  be  traced  to  sugar,  eeffen,  and  cigara,  ar  compared  with  cot- 
ton, rice,  Sour,  lumber,  eod-&sh,  and  chewing  tobacco  1  If  in  none  of  theae,  perhipe 
it  may  exist  in  the  superior  exedlence  of  a  despotism,  as  compared  with  a  ftee  go-' 
terrmunt  "i  Bnt  this  ia  a  point,  the  discussion  of  which  would  be  a  hopdesa  matter 
with  any  American;  and  if  it  is  irrercrently  passed  over,  nothing  is  left  to  lestupcia 
except  tbe  conclusion,  that  the  difference  in  qunlian  ariaea  solely  upon  that  which, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  does  and  must  exist  between  a  metaOu  currency,  which  at 
fords  to  sTcry  man  the  real  u»e  of  money,  Ihas  imeparobly  attaching  to  tverf  trana- 
action  all  the  safqmards  natarally  bdonging  to  it;  and  a  pafr  currency,  wUcJl 
compels  every  man  to  content  himaair  with  the  virbat  use  of  money,  and  strips  aU 
the  transactions  of  the  eommanity  of  the  one  and  only  element  of  safety  in  any,  and 
of  harmony  atnongst  alL 

Conaideved  in  ttadf,  thwefore,  the  case  presented  by  the  Island  of  Cuba  aSbrdl 
eoncluaive  proof,  that  an  exolnaively  metallic  carreney  ia  not  only  compaliUa 
with  an  eminently  proapenus  state  of  iitdaatry,  credit,  and  commerce,  but  that  it 
nust  oeeeasarily  exereiae  over  ihem.  active  influences  of  a  pretrainenlly  aalntaiy 
character, 

"Compared  with  the  ease  presented  by  our  country,  the  two  afford  proof  or  ano^er 
tnith  of  no  small  moment,  to  wit:  that  even  when  countirnctnd  by  influences  the 
most  adverse,  tba  talntary  efficacy  of  a  metallic  cumncy  ia  Mill  so  potent  ns  ti>  aT- 
SMd  a  perfect  and  abeolnte  security  against  monetary  convulsione  or  ilisnnleri;  rrif 
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toinc  thnr  wpooUneam  ooeacrenoe  at  booM,  or  tMr  inlroductwii  fitna  aWoai 
«qiudl;  imponible. 

"  Nor  ii  it  undBMrriDf;  <^  nunUioil,  that  Ibc  metallic  cumncj  Ttuch  ban  affiird* 
aach  maniftats^ni  6[  U»  iaduaiicei  uui^«nble  from  iu  astura  ii  fv  from  being  • 
fftjLi  ono.  It  coDaiRaof  tba  goU  dudo  aad  tta  fraetiona,  half,  quaTtarjand  eighll^ 
Mlho  vbitruy  TalBedfMTuKeen4«UJU«;  wfaile Ibe (Uto ia dradation  cooaiata at 
MBCtbci  ofUw  (TO  kiWMt  •Itror  factiou  ef  tba  dollar,  Ibe  a^klh  aiiiiil  lb«  aineeiitb 
in  tba  imall  qiuulitiea  jrcqniaite  tot  muting  change:  and  b^md  ihia,  of  tbe  fti*l» 
of  SsTiHe,  at  the  arbitrary  ralue  of  four  to  the  dollar,  «hile  tb«ir  ml  valoa  ia  of 
Xtb;  bo  (bat  in  the  porc^unei,  whicb  occur  di  eraiy  instant,  to  tba  amount  of  tba 
lowaat  coin  in  cirealaiioo,  tbe  porchaBcr,  if  he  hat  not  that  coin  aboot  him,  gina  k 
peaala  and  reeeirea  hia  purcbaae,  It^Mber  with  cbanga  la  the  aame  identical  anumnt, 
.iivm-<  oa  ibat  of  the  peaeta.  DiaadTantagea  of  4be  lame  nature  attend  orerj  ox- 
change  of  a  gold  piece  fbrpeaeiaB;  and  otheriof  a  more  aeriotia  character  an  tiknllj 
bat  more  aurelf  woricing  tbeir  appropriate  eSecta. 

"  Bm,  iKAiritbatandillg  tfaeae  imperfectiona,  it  baa  aafflead  to  excrciaa  the  influencM. 
kboredMeribed;  andwilkrc^afdtoitmerely  a>aciroalatiBgnudinm,l(iTthebo<iitf 
piipoiaa of  aociety, I  baveacter,  in  a  aingl«  inatanoa,  ezpuieOBed or  witaeawd  \ltm 
aligbleat  detention  in  making  cbange ;  nor  hare  I  tnv  beaid  any  ineonTouenee  of 
any  kind  menljoned  in  comteiion  with  it,  by  reaideni,  or  by  travellar  from  any  pai| 
of  the  globe.  On  tb«  other  band,  I  do  not  leedllect  to  bave  met  vilh  one  who  bad 
viHied  ow  eowitry,  wbo,'bowmr  agreeable  all  hta  othtr  recdlecttOBi  mi^  b«,  did 
not  qiaak  with  tba  deqieat  diaguat  of  oar '  abockiig '  eorrency." 

For  Iha  purpose  of  throwing  ndditJonsl  light  upon  the  'Biibj«et 
we  subjoin  tn  extract  from  a reeeitletter  from  the  most nnqnei- 
tioiuble  meTcantile  eiitherity,  relative  to  the  evrrene^of  Bnucilt 
vpon  wbieh  soine  reraerka  were  made  in  onr  third  Article  on  the 
production  and  mannfaetvre  of  cotton,  in  our  Number  of  last  Jane. 

"  The  wretched  ataM  of  tba  flnanoea  of  our  country  bM  been  fbr  many  yaar*  a 
source  of  gnat  anxitty  to  pn^e  engaged  in  the  Brazil  tnde,  and  unleaaapeady  mek- 
piraa  an  adopted  by  tbe  Legialalure  I  aee  no  cbanee  of  immediala  impreramaDL — 
It  i>  true  the  country  poeaeaaei  immeoae  reaouniea,  if  property  called  forth,  and  well 
Managed  by  gorsniment,  bnl  in  all  yaung  conntriea  there  i>  u>o  much  competition 
tor  power,  to  admit  of  much  naity  of  pnrpoae  on  tbe  part  of  the  reprMBntatJTea  of 
tba  people,  and  banee  it  ia  (hat  hitheito  ae  Uuk  boa  been  done  in  Bntil  to  imprav* 
Ibe  circulating  toedinm.  Onr  currency  ooiuiata  entirely  of  paper  and  eopper,  and 
il»  amount,  in  round  numbers,  ia  about  40,000,000  roilreB8,or,  at  tbe  excbangeof  Wd. 
Ibe  milrea,  to  £6,666,666  aterling.  Tbia  aom  ii  nai  by  any  meant  too  much  for-tlM 
■aiiiaiitifa  of  bowneaa,  but  it  wanta  tba  deairaUe  attribute  ef  being  eonrertible  into 
ptaeiooa  melala  at  tba  will  of  tba  balder,  which  ia  tba  oidy  snn  faundatton  far  a  pa- 
pw  cnrreney." 

The  artifice  has  oHen  been  repeated  by  those  who  have  determ- 
ined to  destroy  the  sncceaafnl  exercise  of  the  great  principle  of 
Mlf-goTernmentt  to  pnsh  ha  doc^nea  to  the  extreme  of  fteentiOna* 
seas  in  order  to  create  the  aecesaity  for  placing  political  power  in 
arbitrary  and  irrespoasible  hands.  This  waa  done  with  great  eSeet 
in  France  during  tbe  diaoidera  bronght  npon  that  nation  by  mia- 
taken  policy  with  regard  to  cnrreney  at  two  periodsi — first  while 
Louis  XVI.  was  on  the  throne,  which  led  to  his  decapitation — and 
agftin  during  the  Republic,  which  led  to  the  deapotiam  of  Napo- 
leon. In  our  own  country  we  have  lately  seen  a  claaa  of  poliH* 
eians  whose  principles  and  practice,  whenever  they  have  been  able 
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to  employ  either*  htve  ioTariably  led  to  llie  regulatioD  by  the  Gen- 
eral GoTcracnent  of  the  paper  currency— all  at  once  denouncing 
•ny  restrftiota  upon  the  isflue  and  universal  receipt  of  paper,  by 
whomsoever  manufactured,  in  payment  for  public  taxei,and  accusing 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  advocated  a  fixed  and  settled  mea- 
sure of  ralue, of  being  faTorable  to  the  interference  of  iheGoTernment 
with  paper  currency.  We  are  wholly  opposed  to  snch  interferenee. 
We  ftink,  however,  that  the  means  of  protection  to  the  commu- 
nity tbrough  the  judicial  tribunals  should  be  afibrded  againbt  the 
excess  of  paper  currency  becoming  an  engine  of  fraud,  like  &ls« 
weights  and  measures.  An  efficient  bankrupt  law  for'the  manu- 
frctnrers  of  paper  currency  would  loon  put  a  stop  to  the  profli> 
gate  expansions  and  contractions  which  have  so  often  overwhelm- 
ed all  classes  of  the  community  in  nnexpected  embarraaament  In- 
dividnals,  before  entering  into  contracts,  to  be  performed  at  fntnre 
periods,  might  be  able,  were  such  a  law  in  operation,  to  ealeutate 
with  some  precision  the  amount  of  properly  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  fulfil  them.  For  want  of  this  regulation  of  the  system, 
Uie  power  of  individuals  to  meet  their  obligations  wholly  depends 
upon  the  erratic  movements  of  the  makers  of  paper  currency.  If 
it  suits  their  purposes  to  Make  cnrrency  plentiful,  property  is  sold 
at  enormous  nominal  prices,  and  debts  are  paid  at  half  their  intrin- 
sic values,  compared  with  the  valae  of  property  when  they  were 
contracted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  paper  coiners  de- 
termine to  create  a  panic,  for  the  purpose  of  raiting  excitoment 
against  the  Oovemment,  or  for  increasing  their  own  profits,  ihey 
hare  only  to  suddenly  restrict  their  issues,  require  their  customers 
to  pay  up  their  notes,  and  the  whole  community  is  at  once  convuls- 
ed with  distress,  A-om  thesacrificesof  property  which  become  eoro- 
puleory  upon  those  who  wish  to  preserre  their  own  credit  and  that 
of  their  sureties. 

This  mode  of  })reventing  these  evils  has  the  authority  of  the  moet 
distinguished  financiers  this  country  has  ever  produced  in  its  fiiTor. 
In  viewofthie  manifold  evils  in  which  the  commerce  and  induslryof 
theconntry  were  involved  by  the  profligacy  of  banks,  Mr.  Dallas  in 
1815iandMr.  Crawford  in  1631,  while  respectively  at  the  head  of  the 
pnblic  finances,  explicitly  recommended  to  Congress  to  subject  the 
banks  to  the  penalties  of  an  efficient  bankrupt  law,  as  the  only  ad- 
eqnato  restraint  upon  issues  of  paper,  which  had  at  those  periods 
involved  the  whole  country  in  embarrassment.  Neither  of  these 
distinguished  statesmen  was  inimical  to  banks  acting  within  their 
proper  sphere.  They  regarded  this  measure  as  essential  to  pro- 
leet  the  well  managed  banks  from  the  profligacy  of  those  conduct- 
ed by  gamblers  and  speculators.  From  the  combinations  clearly 
manifested  in  varions  quarters,  at  this  time,  the  necessity  for  thia 
eheck  is  daily  becoming  mere  urgent. 
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One  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  present  age — who  is  generally 
admitted  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  to  he  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  and  brilliant  writers  that  America  has  ever  produced* — 
within  a  few  years  past  has  published  an  essay  upon  the  injurious 
cflects,  upon  the  welfare  of  society,  of  the  universal  rage  for  asso- 
ciatione  which  has  lately  developed  itself.  He  appears  to  regard 
the  Temperance  Societies,  Anti-Slftrery  Societies,  Missionary  Bo-, 
cieties,  and  all  that  infinite  catalogue  of  machinery  put  into  opera- 
tion for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, as  threatening  greater  danger  to  the  freedom  of  our  political 
institutions  than  standing  armies.  A  system  of  self-governmeat ' 
ctn  only  be  maintained  among  a  people  accustomed  to  independence 
of  thought  and  action,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibilities  ' 
of  individual  decision.  Societies,  whose  ramifications  eztendfrom' 
t  great  centre  into  every  village,  and  which  are  wholly  controlled  ' 
by  a  few  individuals,  become  in  effect  but  so  many  seminaries  for 
Byetemalically  teaching  multitudes  to  submit  tliemselves  to  the 
implitnt  management  of  designing  leaders. 

If  snch  be  the  operation  of  societies  formed  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses, what  most  be  the  consequence  of  associations  entered  into 
for  the  express  design  of  concentrating  and  gratifying  the  lore  of 
gainT  The  selfish  passions  are  sufGcienlly  ardent  in  most  men.  ' 
They  require  no  additional  stimulus  to  increase  their  intensity. 
Their  means  of  gratification  may  indeed  be  extended  by  machinery 
fjr  obtaining  the  control  over  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  those 
who  are  intended  to  be  made  victims.  This  effect  has  been  witness- 
ed on  a  vast  organized  scale  in  this  country,  wilhin  the  last  two  or  ■ 
three  years.  We  have  seen  the  industrialandcommercialinterests 
excited  to  a  degree  little  short  of  absolute  delirium,  and  then  para- 
lyzed at  once.  We  have  also  seen  the  individual  at  the  head  of  the 
Inilitution  by  the  management  of  which  these  resulis  of  combined 
action  were  produced,  publicly  declare  to  an  outraged  community 
his  determination  to  keep  the  prodeetive  interests  in  a  state  of  de- 
pression until  the  people  should  be  compelled  by  their  sufferings 
to  change  their  political  agents. 

Whatever  invidious  appeals  are  made  to  the  cupidity  of  unreflecU 
ingraen,  it  is  impossible  that  such  management  shouldbe  long  sda- 
lained  by  the  intelligent  part  of  the  community.  Those  who  sup- 
pose that  its  aggravations  in  a  tenfold  degree — through  the  hsnish- 
menlof  all  specie  from  the  country  by  the  universal  substitution  of 
a  measure  (if  value  which  costs  notiiing,  and  which  by  Its  abun- 
dance loses  its  quality  of  a  measure — will  be  sanctioned,  have  great- 
ly underrated  the  discernment  as  well  as  the  sense  of  justice  which ' 
prevails  among  our  citizens.  Luxury  end  corruption  may  have 
debased  some  ot  them  ;  but- the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  too 
*  Dr.  Chnnning. 
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well  ftppriied  of  their  inie  and  pemufieiit  interoU,  tnd  of  tlie 
Tmlue  of  their  hard-e&raed  proper^  lo  snffer  ihem  to  be  sported  witb 
by  gmmblerB.  The  welfare  of  posterity  is  too  dear  to  ovr  ciliient  to 
■uffer  the  overthrow  of  ourpolitiral  inatitu  lions  and  the  moral  feel- 
ings vhich  are  their  main  support,  merely  Cor  the  sake  of  aggran- 
dizing a  few  speculators  by  the  unlimited  issue  of  paper- currency 
lieed  from  all  efEcient  obligations  for  its  redeoaption. 

;  As  the  most  appropriate  close  to  these  suggestions,  we  propoM 
to  insert  an  elucidation  which  will  satisfy  every  impartial  mind  how 
little  of  originality  or  ingenuity  h>re  been  manifested  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  banks  of  this  country.  Much  has  been  said  nf 
great  modern  improrements  in  the  seience  of  currency.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  author  of  the  systek  from  which  the  "credit  iyatem'* 
dflrired  its  name,  was  as  fully  aware  of  these  adTantagea  as  any 
of  hia  preaent  disciples.  We  take  the  account  which  forms  the 
•ueceeding  Article  to  the  present  paper,  from  a  work  of  de- 
aeiredly  high  European  reputation  which  is  but  little  known  In 
this  conutry,  Storcb's  "Expaaition  de»  prineipee  qiti  diUnninent 
la  proitperiii  d£»  natiotu,"  which  was  prepared  for  the  instruction 
of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  brothers.  It  is  trans- 
lated from  the  fourth  volume  of  (he  Paris  edition  of  1833,  begin- 
ning at  the  ISOth  page. 
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Ik  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  eemiirj,  the  Fieneb  nation  have  been  twice  the 
rietinis  of  paper  money — origbielly  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orieana  by 
Ifas  ftmooi  fhrJnn  rf  '  ir  •  -*-r— r^i  daring  tke  Rerriwiwi,  by  tbe  Auignalt. 

The  hiMory  of  tn  tjptem  comprehendi  eo  great  ■  numba  of  facta,  and  then  &cls 
aie  w  eomplieated,  that  it  ii  excecdinglj  diffiniU  to  find  s  doe  vlueh  shall  carry  as 
ihroagh  this  labyrinth:  but  m  U  is  Im  importsnl  Ibrjoa  la  know  the  bistoricil 
detail  of  thssystem,  than  to  eppraciate  its  spiril  aad  niHlcntaiid  ila  eonasqaencei,  1 
shall  eooftne  myself  to  thoeeeirennutaneea  alone  vhich  poaases  iatenat  ia  ihii  point 
of  Tiew,  uid  oTerlodi  STery  tbiag  which  is  not  indi^icnsBble  lot  this  objiEt,  howens 


three  thousand  one  hnndred  itiM~.eleten  roillioas  Urte*  (ooroois,  bearish  an  in 
of  eighty-six  miUiona  Thets  wes'^othingto  meet  this  debt  bnl  the  excess  of  tbs 
leTMioe  beyond  the  ordinary  expendttfire  in  linieof  peace;  which  exeeas  was  bm 
nine  millions.  The  Regent  csteblisheA  a  Commission,  the  Fiiai,  Which  by  opera- 
tions the  most  arhilrary  reduced  the  prindpol  of  the  ddit  to  two  thousand  millioM, 
and  the  mtereat  to  eighty.  The  Oovemmenl,  bovttet,  was  in  no  better  cMidHion  tc 
pay  the  pay  the  debt  thus  rtdoctd,  than  It  bad^ete  able  to  meet  it  faelbra  tke 
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At  thu  criiu,  Lew,  b  BcolclunBn  bf  birUi,  pmcDted  to  tba  Refent  ■  aeh«nM  to 
liberate  the  State  fonn  the  burthea  of  thii  immense  debt  by  ineani  of  casnrr,  ud 
wilboot  injnry  to  the  intemu  of  any  one.  Belbre  entering  npon  the  detaili  of  thii 
•cbeme  wxl  ita  execution,  it  ii  Decenary  toeTp)einthe  principkeof  it*  author  in  m- 
lalun  to  tbe  naluni  and  eSecl  of  ca£NT.  TAis  ezplanallon  beecantB  the  mon  im- 
portant, aince  the  notions  of  Lav  on  thi«  enhjecl  air  yet  widely  spread,  and  a  Taat 
momber  of  persona  of  eTci^  rank  still  colertain  tfa«  enoneous  principles  of  thia 
Ihmous  system,  although  they  profess  the  greatest  horror  jbr  the  consequences  whiek 
flow  from  it. 

Currency,  said  Law,  and  so  aay  his  diacipks  of  the  pnsent  day,  is  but  the  sign 
which  repmeniE  wealth  in  circulation.  Gold,  ailrer,  brae*,  leather,  notes,  shells^ 
and  all  other  raatcriala  which  ve  use  aa  the  measure  of  actual  wealth,  bocofne  wealtl^ 
by  that  confidence  or  opinion  which  we  call  credit.  A  Louisd'or  and  a  crown  piee« 
arebntnouaupoD  which  the  effify  of  the  princaia  the  aignatnre,  and  asthin^onljr 
iBcdTe  Tahie  by  the  uses  for  whicb  tbey  are  employed,  it  is  perfectly  indiSeieiit 
wbetbei  a  LmiadW,  or  a  note  fcr  that  nun,  or  eren  sheila,  am  employed  to  repi^ 
asm  an  other  Taloca, 

la  it  neeesiary,  my  Lords,  to  reftte  this  sojAismI  You  peroeiTe  that  Law  placet 
■netallie  euReney  upon  the  same  tooling  with  fictitious  or  conventional  eunreney. 
Butthenis  this  radical  diflerenee  between  them — the  one  has  adirect,  necessary,  and 
•■■eaiici  value,  while  the  other  pDssesses  neilhcr.  Henca  tbe  former  is  not  siinply 
a  aign,  bnt  ia  real  wealth,  while  the  lauer  on  the  contrary  ia  nothing  but  a  sign, 
Uctallic  cuireney  need*  nntber  confidence  nor  credit  to  maintain  its  value,  becousa 
it  of  itself  is  wealth ;  but  fictitious  currency  only  ejiiit*  by  credit — that  ia,  by  iha 
belief  that  it  may  be  exchanged  for  melallie  currency  or  for  other  actual  wealth. 
Things  DO  doubt  receive  their  value  only  from  thenaes  to  which  they  ara  daadned; 
b«t  netaUie  cuntncy  possesBca  double  uses — that  of  anawering  for  money,  anddnt 
of  being  employed  n  important  and  precious  maleriala— while  fietiliotis  etirraiey 
ean  be  used  fcr  no  purpose  whalaver  but  currency. 

Beaidea,  gold  and  silver  are  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  long  and  painflil  labor, 
which  must  require  great  expense  of  produeUon.  The  maleriala  for  ficticioas  eUT> 
teney  on  the  other  hand  employ  nearly  no  labor  whatever,  and  of  eonras  the  qoan- 
tity  may  he  augmmted  at  pleaaure.  Finally,  the  value  of  gold  and  aUver  ia  stable, 
at  whatarer  rate  their  value  may  be  fixed,  while  that  of  paper  changea  with  popular 
caprice.  It  is  not,  therefbie,  p^fectly  indiflerenl,  as  Law  maintained,  wltsUKr  in 
aae  Louisd'ors,  or  notea,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  all  other  value*. 

Law,  having  taken  as  tbe  foundation  of  bis  lyAsi,  the  fUae  principle  wa  hava 
Just  examined,  fimnd  himself  eanied  into  the  moat  absurd  conseqnenees.  In  anj 
eooBtry,  said  he,  when  no  currency  exiaia  excepting  gold  and  ailver,  wealth  may  b« 
aagnenled  by  intntdncing  paper  money.  This  consequence,  true  in  a  certain  sensa 
to  a  Bmiled  cMcot,  ha  assumed  to  he  universal  in  its  widest  sense.  You  have  seen, 
•17  I^ttds,  that  paper  money  can  never  inctease  national  wealth  but  by  supplying 
Iha  place  of  the  metallic  currency  which,  reheved  fium  ila  nas  as  maney,  shall  beeeoM 
etn^oyedfisr other ot^eets,  or  be  exchanged  Bgunsl  other wealtb.  LawoBthaeofr 
trary  ioppoaed  thai  metallic  currency,  afler  paper  money  abo«M  be  iaws^  iato  g«K- 
arnl  uae,  would  continue  to  ciiculaie  a*  money;  be  did  not  apprdiend  that  loo  mueb 
eurrency  could  exist  in  any  country;  orlhattbe  abundance  of  paper  would  expel 
Ita  ^lede;  or  that  paper  augmented  beyond  the  wanta  of  circulation  would  loaa  ila 
valoa.  He  thought  that  the  increase  of  currency  could  have  no  other  efieet  then  t» 
lessen  the  rate  of  interest,  and  that  it  would  be  abenibed  by  tbe  eneoursgentent  it 
would  give  to  industry,  and  in  this  light  saw  in  tbe  proAiaion  of  paper  monsy 
BOthiDg  but  the  meaiks  of  public  protfterity.  Ba  the  rata  of  interest,  as  you  an 
aware,  never  depend*  upon  tbe  quautity  of  money  in  cireaUiioo,  not  does  tbe  afau» 
danea  of  cnrreney  promote  industry,  exeqiling  wluie  it  may  be  Draaaferred  into 

In  a  State,  nid  Law,  when  the  peojde  have  not  bean  aecustomed  to  oadlt  (■■ 
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^as  ihe  ease  in  Francs  at  tlie  epoch  of  Ok  si/jJtm)  il  in  DeccEsary  at  once  to  double 
the  amount  of  currency,  by  adding  to  iu  sp«tie  an  equal  value  in  notes.  The  cre- 
dit ahottld  not  exceed  the  amouiit  of  ihe  specie,  in  order  thai  the  zioles  may  be 
alwsya  convertible  into  apecie  al  the  will  of  indiTidnal  holders.  I  will  not  remind 
you,  my  Lnrds,  that  in  doublirg  the  currency  by  emission  of  paper  money,  ili  value 
cannot  be  doubted,  for  thii  measure  will  only  expel  (he  specie  frcm  cinulation.  Bat 
we  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  (he  apecie  may  circulate  concumntly  with  the 
paper  money,  and  that  neither  wiU  lose  its  value — still  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Holes  will  be  alwoys  convertible  into  specie  at  the  plenture  of  their  holders.  Upon 
whol  funds  bIibII  they  be  assigned  for  rcdraiplion  1  Upon  the  whole  metoUic  cur- 
rtocy  of  the  nation.  But  is  this  currency  in  (he  posBCsaion  of  (he  bank  which 
iaauca  (he  notes  1  No — nor  even  the  publie  revenues  levied  for  other  objects  whicb 
fono  so  small  a  portion  of  it.  WiU  every  individual  in  the  notion  agree,  (hat  his 
money  shall  be  pledged  for  tlie  credit  of  Ihe  bank,  and  be  employed  to  redeem  its 
notes  in  case  of  need  1  No,  The  credit  of  the  notes  must  thenfare  be  destitute  c^ 
foundation — they  cannot  be  convertible — thet  is  to  say,  thia  credit  cannol  eiiat. 
The  currency  of  any  nation  can  never  become  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the 
OOtea  which  either  its  sovereign  or  any  bank  may  isaue.  Such  pledge  can  only  be 
radeetned  by  the  treasury  of  the  sovereign  or  by  the  co&ets.of  the  bank,  otherwise  il 
is  wholly  illusory. 

But  this  credit,  said  Law,  will  be  rather  a  multiplication  of  specie  tbac  credit, 
since  it  will  consist  in  the  excess  of  notes  beyond  specie,  and  (he  advantages  we 
■eek  can  only  be  found  in  this  eiceia.  The  abaiirdity  of  this  doctrine  is  too  palpa- 
ble to  require  expoaure.  You  perceive  that  Law  regerded  the  whole  nation  ai  a 
banking  asaociation,  and  his  reasoning  was  something  like  tliii — Since  a  bank  may 
Ventura  to  iuue  its  notts  to  the  extent  of  its  metallic  funds  without  hazarding  its 
Mlveney,  a  wltolc  nHllon  may  do  the  same  (liing.  Il  has  only  lo  eitabtish  a  bank, 
transport  Ihitber  the  whole  currency  of  Ihe  people,  and  supply  its  place  with  nMM. 
This  scheme,  chimerical  and  gigantic  as  i(  wa>,  did  not  appear  so  to  Law  luul  ibe 
Regent.  They  believed  iln  execution  posail>,  and  they  undrrtook  i[. 
.  In  I'lG,  Law  cstabliEhed  his  famous syilcn  by  a  lank  of  circulation,  ior  which 
be  had  procured  the  privilege  from  the  govrrnnirnt.  TI.e  fundi  of  ibis  bank  were 
obtained  by  shnies,  and  its  notes  were  payable  at  sight  in  specie  of  the  lane  vxi^U 
mitd  denomnatieTi  aa  (he  money  (hen  in  circiilolion.  Thia  clause  made  them  sought 
for.  From  1680,  llie  money  of  France  had  undergone  continual  alterations.  The 
clause  in  the  bank  notes  proleclrd  their  holders  against  sucli  arhiuary  proceedinga; 
and  as  die  Lank  executed  its  promise,  thia  soon  gave  i  hem  i  pre&rence  above  ^>ecir, 
and  (hey  boie  a  premium  of  one  per  cent,  above  metallic  money.  The  good 
management  of  the  bank  in  the  issue  of  its  paper.  Its  £dell(y  in  pcrfonning  its 
cagagementi,  and  finally  (ha  general  want  of  credit,  gave  il  uaiveml  canGdcDoe  and 
indined  the  whole  nation  to  regard  its  &undrr  as  a  man  of  rxtrBordinary  gtniuB, 
eapaUe  of  reviving  the  credit  and  conuneroe  ofFiBOce,  which  at  ihatqxicfa  were  in 
■  most  languishing  condition. 

Tbe  fbUowihg  year,  1717,  Law  procured  lo  be  assigned  (o  him  Ihe  czclnaiTe  pii- 
vikga.of  aeommerclid  company,  eslablislied  under  fiichelieu,  called  the  Costpa^  af 
tts  WtU,  or  of  (he  Weat  Indies,  which  had  been  long  prostrate.  Tba  bank  crraled 
tvohulidred  lliouaand  sharesof  five  bundled  livrea  each,  payable  in  tbe  obiigaUoM 
•fibs  Male,  upon  wliicb  ihe  Go  vemment  stipulated  lo  pay  a  perpetual  interest  at  4  per 
cmt.  This  was  a  BMde  of  abaorbing  one  hundred  millions  of  the  moat  depreciated 
of  the  public  papei>-but  thia  paper  could  not  form  ihe  capital  in  a  cocntnercial  en- 
Hrprise.  From  tlie  bilure  of  tbe  payment  of  the  interest,  its  price  hud  fallen  soroitch, 
thai  Rvc  hundred  livres  of  its  iituninal  valua  could  only  be  sold  for  one  bundled 
and  sixty,  or  one  hundred  and  aeventy  livrci ;  yet  tbe  bank  received  it  at  ils  face; 
Besides,  thia  combinnlian  of  hanking  opcrationa  with  commercial  ^icculatioMS,  wn> 
esienlinlly  vicious.  These  two  descriptions  of  business  arc  alisolulcly  inconi|<etililc 
in  Iheir  nature.      The  hiiutda  incident  lo  conuncrcr,  must  aompromit  that  ccr- 
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teintf  whicb  ia  indiipeiiMUe  far  the  xlTBntage  of  a  huA ;  >ad  M  aB]r  tale 
taHMt  vmken  ila  credit  A  bank  of  circolalion  munliunB  iU  endit,  only  bjr  hoidiDg 
flindi  raffieient  for  ihe  ndtmptioo  of  ils  notn,  ander  the  bcUef  that  it  will  not  inw 
noua  except  upon  •uored  Tdnea  which  ani  aofficignt  (o  pay  tliem.  But  vben- 
e*er  asy  bank  iaanea  notoi  far  tbe  {wupOM  ef  carrying  on  commcrual  anttrprun, 
oftea  tulbrtiiiute  and  ancertain,  thoe  aaUM  inMiii|  upon  ■  deubtftil  pMge  nmit 
place  it!  credit  in  a  condition  of  uncertaiDty. 

No  one,  howerer,  wai  influenced  by  tbe  danger  or  tbe  vioa  Tfaieh  tbia  umiom  of 
tvo  kind>  of  bndBCBi  miul  prodnea  upon  the  ttperatioDi  of  the  barif.  On  the  ona 
band,  tbe  French  wen  br  fTon  pout— ing  preciae  Dotiima  of  tbe  nature  and  coia^ 
Mltion  of  bank*— and  on  tbe  olber,  ibe  conidnce  which  tbey  reposed  in  the  ebiti- 
liei  of  Iaw  blinded  Ihem.  Thia  confidenee  waa  inoeaaed  by  a  ciieooMtanea  fMrdf 
accidental — the  interest  apon  the  oae  hundred  millionBoflheoUigatitHui  of  the  State, 
whieh  tin  bank  bad  acqaiiHl  by  tha  tale  of  ita  eharea,  bciag  more  r^ulaily  paid  to 
the  bank  than  it  had  been  to  the  indiTidual  hokdcra,  Iheae  thaie*  whicb  had  been 
boaght  for  ODB  tlmd  part  of  their  lonitial  vahie  won  roae  to  par.  The  inreatmatlt 
ttfthia-portion  of  the  paper  of  the  Stale,  at  a  rale  ao  adTaalageooa  to  iti  hoUeta,  gaia 
a  new  Talne  to  that  which  remained.  This  efted  was  wholly  anhboled  lotbeoper- 
atioQB  of  Law,  since  (o  bin  alene  it  waa  ow!>{  that  tbe  intenet  was  regnlartypaid. 
Tbe  French,  aatoniabedat  the  wridan  liaeof  thia  depneiaud  paper,  BSElained  that 
a  miracle  bbd  bean  performed;  their  illoaion  kept  bo  bounds,  and  heneeforwaid.  tha 
ntort  puerile  confdence  was  placed  in  all  tbe  myaliiicatioDB  which  thia  canningi 
charlatan  inienled  for  them. 

Tbe  Regent  having  aeen  that  the  nolea  of  tbe  bank  were  aooght  with  aiidity,  and 
that  great  quantitieB  of  ipecie  wen  carried  to  the  bank  to  be  exchanged  for  them,  it 
waa  eocT  for  t^w  to  peraoada  him  that  he  conU  draw  thither  the  whole  cnrreney, 
and  replace  it  tbronghoal  tbe  kingdom  by  an  equal  amount  in  paper ;  that  he  would 
be  able  by  thia  meanato  pay  off  nearly  half  the  nalionBl  debt;  end  that  ttia  credit  of 
the  bank  wonld  be  perftctly  auRained  by  ita  payiag  auch  notes  in  specie  aa  ifaould 
be  TTtomed  for  that  purpose.  In  conacquence  of  this  extravagant  project,  ihe  bank 
was  udten  on  tlie  account  of  tbe  King,  on  the  first  of  January,  1719.  Tha  Regent 
paid  off  the  shaiS'hetders,  toek  the  euabUahm«w  into  bia  hand*,  and  sailed  it  tbe 
BoyalBank. 

Up  to  this  lime  its  notes  had  bsen  paid  at  aigbi.  '  Tbongh  they  hoped  to  be  able 
la  continua  thia  payment,  natwitbatanding  the  immenae  eitenalon  which  had  been 
made  to  what  Law  called  credit,  tbey  twnrtheleaa  took  precautions  for  the  poaaibility 
«f  tbs  fiulnrs  of  such  paymtnt.  The  notes  which  wen  iaaued  by  the  Royal  Bank 
contained  no  promise  to  pay  in  qiecie  of  tlie  aame  weight  and  denomination  ai  that 
nv  ciicnlalion,  bat  only  to  pay  in  awwy,  Thia  allcimtion,  ao  trifling  in  appearanoe, 
was  fundamcotAl.  The  original  notes  stipulated  for  that  fixed  qnantity  of  specie 
vhicb  waa  knows  by  die  denomination  of  Iavt»,  at  the  dale  of  their  issue.  The 
fbaKjBcM  notea  only  stipulating  <br  Hurts,  allowed  for  any  cfaange  whieh  arbitrary 
power  Ktgla  choose  to  introdaca  iMo  tbe  setaal  value  of  what  waa  called  a  iivra. 
Tbia  altoadon  was  proftaaed  to  be  made  to  ataUiA  the  vahia  of  pap«e-nooey — 
but,  on  the  contrary,  its  valoe  was  Ihua  rendered  deploraUy  nncertaia. 

In  proearing  the  bank  to  be  dedared  a  royal  establishment.  Law  flattered  himself 
tkat  the  pnUic  wwiM  ojntinoe  to  bring  thither  apede  for  the  parpoae  of  exchange  of 
tu  notes — hot  this  eipect&lion  Uled.  Whether  the  tenor  of  the  new  notes  iodaeed 
AstniBt,  or  tbe  channels  of  its  operation  had  become  fuB,  the  demand  for  notea 
ceased,  aiid  Lav  finmd  himself  cUiged  to  change  hit  tactics  for  drawing  q>ecie  to 
(he  bank,  as  well  a«  to  sastain-tbe  ckcolaiion  of  iia  note*;  of  which  he  intended  to 
Issue  such  immense  aatounts. 

He  accordingly  concerted  with  the  Regent  another  acheme  for  assuming  the  ddbls 
df  the  State — s  seheme  of  banking  and  brokerage  the  most  cxtravagalit  and  criminal 
(bat  the  world  has  era-  witnessed.  Two  gtesl  methoda  ptnenled  themaelraa  to  his 
imaginalian  for  suitaining  tbe  credit  of  tbe  notea -even  in  the  midst  of  tha  vast  iastw» 
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The  JM  wm  to  amiBwiAj  ebanga  ib«  buk-nMM  inio  a  tnw  ud  inwbwiiMi 
papn-moiwy.  For  this  object  tbef  sndeitook  lo  giTe  ■  pnemiiwDce  to  papn  iboT* 
^MCM,  bf  dscUrinf  tiw  tbIsb  of  the  forma-  ixed  u>d  immutable,  vfaike  the  other,  by 
ooDtimtal  and  arbittaiT  chaBgea,  ahoidd  bamadoof  unoaitaia  aad  TariaUe  valae; 
tp  requin  the  payment  of  all  toxe*  in  bBRk-netes;  to  HUmduce  than  by  degreca  iMa 
all  tranaartione;  and,  fiaaUy,  to  pnnchbe  tbe  uecf  ^Mcie  entirely  aa  boob  aa  Iba 
aation  abould  become  auttcicnlly  disgtiMed  ^riih  ice  tiae.  Tbe  aecond  iKtbod  waa 
to  amu^  an  inTcaoiwal  tat  the  immeaae  amna  of  paper  wUeh  tlte  leimbiuraemeu 
hT  the  creditora  of  tbe  Slate  won)d  throw  iatoeircalatioD;  lo  offer  to  ita  boldeciatt 
•ppareodr  lumiiTe  empkrymeol  fcr  Uui  paper,  in  order  to  piereat  iti  Mum  to  tte 
bank  to  be  exchanged  fat  ipeeie.  It  waa  with  thia  deaign  that  Law  ondertoiik  tc» 
ttniie  wilh  (be  Company  af  tbe  Weal,  of  wbicb  be  Mill  keld  the  eontnd,  aererd 
other  Mnunercial  and  ftnaneial  ealerpraea,  which  shoald  fimn  a  aiagla  eoloaaal  a»- 
labliihment,  of  which  he  created  aheiea  ta  an  amoaat  eqaalling  the  wliale  of  tha 
pablic  debt.  Tbe  Regeat  qndeElaok  to  parcbaea  thcaa  ^area  with  tbe  pape^nonejr 
of  the  bank,  then  to  bwrrowiUa  paper  G>r  the  purpoae  of  paying  the  pnUiecreditora; 
^h1  finally,  to  adl  tbe  aharea,  in  Older  to  widkdraw  the  paperwaoey  (h»i  drcnlalloa. 
Thia  plan  promiaed  flu-  gnaler  ancceaa  than  tbe  Snt.  The  canUnalioa  of  a  greal 
ntnaber  of  lucntiTO  enterprieei,  onder  the  direction  of  a  man  whoaa  Inowledga  aad 
laleiiu  inapii«d  tbe higheat  confidence,  wonid  natnrallygiTetbeiiMateleTatedTiewa 
of  tbe  profit  to  be  realized  by  the  company,  and  canaa  it*  ehareato  beaagftly  aon^t. 
The  Gknemmeni,  by  ajyearing  to  participate  in  theaaadTantagea,ei>eoar«g»dtbew 
view*;  and  Bi  the  company  made  no  objection  agaioft  accepting  of  the  OoTcnnteM 
bank-notea  in  payment  for  ifaarea,  thia  manteuTie  gaie  inenaaed  credit  to  ^fo- 
BMMy.  Had  tbe  acheme  aneeeeded,  tbe  Stale  would  bare  been  fiwd  at  oace  &d*i 
ha  immeDaa  ddit,  exc^iting  tbe  interest  payable  to  the  csmpany;  and  iCa  credilom 
bcMOM  •baTa-holdera  of  tbe  eompaoy,  would  hare  followed  ita  fbrtane.  Hate*  tht 
otgect  of  the  syalem  waa  not  only  le  inundate  tbe  kingdem  wilh  paper-money,  b« 
to  reCon  the  Slate  ftwa  ila  debts,  and  tranifer  (hem  to  Ae  company,  that  ii,  l» 
change  fixed  CB[ntal  into  a  bazatdou*  atDck,  a>d  aettkcl  inoamea  into  thtM  which 


After  haling  settled  tbia  plan,  they  immedialdy  daToled  thenaclTcs  to  itt  aecow 
pliebment.  In  May,  1719,  the  Eiut  btdia  C«m.ptMti,  alao  founded  by  Ricbelicai 
and  eqoaUy  languiahing  with  that  of  tbe  ITnt  hUm,  waa  ioMnrpoiated  with  tbe 
latter,  under  the  name  of  the  CWpany^Uf^iAu;  fifty  thaaeand  new  ibarea  weM 
ct««led,  of  fire  hondred  and  fifty  liTrea  eaob,  payabk  in  specie.  Tbeae  shana,  is 
fhei,  wen  an  oUiga^jn  tipon  tlw  CMt^any  for  only  In  handred  tiTiea  each,  like 
(boae  pnriouly  imied,  bot  the  pohlie  had  become  ao  faUy  impreaaed  with  the  eiw- 
moos  proilawhieli  would  be  reeliied,  thai  (hares  w«fe  sold  M  a  tnucb  higher  piiee. 
Tbe  sam  raalisgd  from  the  aale  of  tbtae  fifty  thousand  abana,  realiied  twenty-sereB 
Bullioas  five  knndred  Iheusand  liTrea  in  specie,  a  very  small  portion  of  which  was  ap- 
plied to  the  conatnielion  of  a  few  *Maela.  Theae  trifling  prepara^ons  inoeaaed  the 
hopaa  of  Iba  pid>lic  to  aneh  a  degree,  that  Aey  damond  fbr  more  share*,  and  a 
■UMtk  altarwaida  Bfty  thooaand  more  were  mealed,  which  readily  acM  al  one  thaa- 
Mnd  lima  each. 

Tbe  Gorenment  lanitted  no  step  which  woidd  infuse  inIo  tbe  Mtion  an  exalted 
KKion  of  tha  profits  lobe  eXBhed  by  tbe  company,  ft  had  already  purcbaaed,  the 
pncading  year,  the  tobacco  monopoly;  tbe  Regent  »ow  eooreyed  lo  it  tbe  eielusiw 
licfat  of  coinage  for  filly  millians  of  Un«a ;  he  aasigned  ta  it  the  collection  of  the  in- 
diretf  taxes,  upon  condition  that  it  abonld  kian  to  the  King,  wheneTcr  required,  tb* 
knmeoM  anunnt  of  Kxleen  mmions  of  lima,  at  tbme  pv  ceat.  interest )  and  finally, 
the  company  obtained  the  general  collection  of  all  the  rereniM  of  tbe  Stole,  b 
tken  dadared  to  its  share-boldera  thai  it  waa  able  and  ready  to  pay  a  dioidend  of 
two  btradred  line*  opoa  each  shore.  As  at  Ibetime  therateofinterest  waafonrpw 
atnt.,  thia  diTidend  waa  eqaiTalent  to  the  interest  of  a  capital  of  five  tboosawl  line^ 
ammsingancb  dividend  to  be  aasored  and  pennaneiKi  and  as  the  public  elattaiarf 
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M  doabt,  eitlMr  u  U>  the  ceRmutj  or  pannaiwaM  of  tbu  dividend,  Iha  pica  of  ibkRB 
BMB  to  fi^  tbonmid  Iitro. 

Tba  original  ilwuv^wldan,  wlw  batter  nndentood  the  ttna  condition  of  the  oou-' 
fttf  thui  the  atlioB,  radasToured  to  malui  tbcnr  Autunes  icdid  by  MUiag  ■  poitioDof 
Ibeii  ihani^  and  mafHofvag  tin  prooetdi  in  the  purdwue  of  real  eatata  and  oUicr 
prapcrty.  Tha  Vpaiaaot  a>  Boddanly  acquired  by  theae  RhaiA-koldfn  Iwld  out  naw 
■rfncltOM  to  tha  puUic  Eicry  body  ruibcd  lo  buy  aharu;  a  genaral  deHiiom 
parradad  the  wbok  sountry  {  all  proftaaioDB  ware  «t  once  abandoned  for  tltcbniiBcaa 
of  bnkaiage ;  the  paepla  of  tha  pronDeea,  and  Krangera  (kom  oUwr  conntriaa,  all 
ieokad  to  Paria  to  enrich  ibemaelTe*  by  tlw  traffic  of  aharea.  Thia  traffic  opntad 
Iha  door  10  inunediata  opnlenca ;  tba  broken  eontinually  excited  tariationa  in  tha 
priM  of  ahana ;  and  by  akilfiilly  availlDg  themaelTca  of  theaa  Tariatiooa,  for  pmh 
dhaae  at  ana  mcMMM  and  tols  at  tha  next,  individoal*  tbeinaat  (dweiaa  aiui  miaenbla 
la  tha  whole  eommtinity  rapidly  acquiiwl  the  moei  biillient  fintunea. 

Tha  aharea  haTing  bean  ianied  at  (bur  aueeeiaive  periods  lo  their  Kill  number, 
MBMily,  tiz  handred  and  twenly-fbur  tbooaand,  the  King  directed  the  eiedilon  of 
tbe-SlMelobepaidin  Doteeoflhe  Bonk.  Such  inunennnuna  were  at  once  tbrovn 
■Mo  ciicnUtion  that  they  could  not  ban  been  employed  but  by  the.pnrchaaeof 
ibaiaa;  thoa  the  {mblic  cieditan  were  in  a  great  ueaanre  compelled  to  Muploy  theaa 
■Maaiathia  mode.  Inoanaaqiieaceofthe  plenliftilDeaaofpaperbylhiaeoiKamnca, 
the  prioe.of  aharea  toae  to  tea  Ihoneand  linee. 

The  ereditoia  of  the  Stale  fctud  ihemeelTcaledby  the  nuukaDTTaaoTLav  tothe 
pilch  of  Frying  ten  thouaand  livrea  per  ahare  in  the  Conpany  of  the  Indira,  if  they 
viahed  lo  raalisa  any  revenue.  Bnt  what  waa  a  iharc  1  It  vaa  a  porttoQ  of  e«|n- 
Idhuaidcd  lo  a  eommeiGial  enlerpriza,  and  waa  entitled  to  a  determined  pait«f 
Iha  uncertain  proba  of  thia  enlerpriie.  Nothing  could  be  leaa  aolid  than  ■  dioaiK. 
•B  inGutt  oompany.  Thaee  ahuea  were  originally  fi«e  kundred  lima  earjk,  and 
•onld  KM  produca  more  than  twenty  Uttu  per  year.  The  ^jtoa  had  indnewl  the 
piUiii  eredilOT  to  exchange  a  debt  of  ten  ibouaand  liTree  for  a  ahare  of  ftn  hiwdTed 
liwM  fcr  an  inTcatnenl  which  could  not  produce  more  than  twenty  livrca  annually, 
— *—M"C  that  the  net  prafita  of  the  ctrnpany  would  regularly  reach  twdre  pillion 
Ibor  honditd  and  aighly  thooaand  Uvtee  every  year.  The  company,  in  Uet,  had 
promiaad  a  dindeiid  atmnaUy  of  two  handred  liTraa  on  each  ahaie,  but  taking  tha 
pftaniaa  lo  hBi>e  been  aeriona  and  practicable  in  per&miance,  it  inevitably  nanlted 
An  Iha  public  creditor  who  employed  ten  thooaand  livrea  in  theporchaaeof  aehare, 
loBlane-half  of  hia  nvenue.  But  where  were  the  company  to  find  every  jrear  one 
hnndted  and  iwanly-dx  milliana  eight  hundred  thouaand  line*  for  their  diTidend  cot 
•Ix  huodrodand  twenty -fbot  thouaand  aharea  1  This  undertaking  waa  ao  much  bs- 
7<Htd  ita  powert  that  eron  the  apologieu  of  the  ifiltm  could  not  lualain  it. 

It  ia  ilwrelbre  obrioua  that  the  ii/iUm  cDntemplated  the  relief  of  the  State  ftom  ita 
debts  by  the  ruin  of  its  creditora.  The  higher  the  price  of  tha  aharea  the  greater 
anoont  of  puMic  AAl  waa  obaorbed  in  a  ahara ;  hence  the  exccaaiTe  price  to  which 
the  diarea  were  enhanced  wae  a  part  of  Law's  plan.  But  from  the  enonnoua  dera- 
6ott  of  price  to  whicb  the  aharea  were  raised,  a  circumstance  resulted  which  alone 
bniti|hl  on  the  downfal  of  the  tt/ttem  i  tbia  was  the  ptodigloue  gain  of  the  Driginal 
Aar^hddera.  It  waa  natntal  that  they  ahouM  endeafoor  to  realiBC  the  pfts  whieh 
fbrune  had  ahowered  upon  them.  The  great  number  of  ahsres  sold  by  tha  boldan 
leeeened  their  price,  and  made  the  aunpany,  or  the  Bagent,  unwilling  to  sell  ntat. 
Tha  Bank  aoon  All  die  conKqoencea  of  thia  check.  Lnmenaa  ciowda  nuhed  to  it 
ftr  the  ptnpoae  of  getting  gold  and  ailver  for  tha  noiea. 

In  thia  criais  Law  determiaed  ta  adopt  the  most  violent  means  to  save  his  lytfaM ; 
thai  is,  to  fill  the  onpiy  coffers  of  the  Bank,  ond  lo  fbroe  the  correpcy  of  ila  notea. 
By  hia  advice  the  Oovemment  affected  to  boLl  specie  in  the  greateat  contempt,  n 
Mt  <mly  permitted,  bnt  in  eSect  ordered  ila  iranaportation  frmn  tha  kingdom,  h 
pn^bitad  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion.  It  d  reded  (be  Bank 
to  teeeiTe  neither  in  jacchange  tbr  notes.    AU  creditor*  were  permitted  lo  teqnire 
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tbeit  debton  lo  latlce  psyroenl  in  naut,  eren  vhcre  the  IsUer  might  g^n  by  paying 
in  specie.  The  ctunpuiy  wen  held  to  diBcharge  in  Dolca  their  Tsrioua  paymenls  on 
publte  ucoum,  in  order  that  they  might  reqoin  rrom  conimnen  and  otben  payment 
in  notea.  Legal  tenden  of  payment  which  had  not  been  offered  in  notea  vera  de- 
clared void.  Bmall  notes  wen  introdaced,  and  finally,  to  debaie  specie,  and  t» 
wean  the  Elation  from  its  uh  as  cuireocy,  a  new  coin  a^  was  ordered  of  leM  ww^ 
and  Tslue  than  the  Ibrmer.  Paper  ctwrsncy  w«a  legally  filed  at  b  vahie  of  fiw  per 
oenL  shore  upecie,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  latter  should  neither  be  offered  nor  le- 
ceiTcd  in  payment — silver  for  larger  sumi  than  ten  tiirei — gold  for  three  bundled 
liviea,  and  that  all  bills  of  exohsngs  shoold  be  paid  in  notes.  Changes  in  the  valoa 
of  money  soecceded  each  other  with  inconMivable  rapidity ;  the  name  of  livrt  va* 
giTen  aucceasiTely  to  a  twenty-eighth,  a  foHieth,  a  sixtieth,  an  eightieth,  an  otM 
bandied  and  twentieth,  a  acTcntieth,  and  s  sixty-fifth,  part  of  a  mark  of  flne  ailter. 
Law  did  riot  prodoce  these  convnlsiTe  moTements  in  the  value  of  specie  so  much  U 
HO  the  coffers  of  the  Banic,  as  tbr  a  pneantion  to  individuals  who,  having  eniiel>ed 
ihemaelres  by  the  n/)Um,  now  run  upon  il  with  aa  much  zeal  as  they  had  befbr«  en- 
couraged confidenee  in  it.  He  contrived  so  many  pJans  to  enablish  a  preftrenee  for 
notes  over  gold  and  silver,  only  that  he  might  wholly  interdict  the  use  of  thne  two 
tnetals.    This  was  done  by  the  arret  of  the  twentieth. of  Febmary,  ITSO. 

Il  was  ordered  by  this  eelehrated  srrtt,  Chat  no  individual  of  whatever  eondidon, 
nor  any  religious  community,  should  keep  more  than  five  hundred  livrea  in  apecie, 
Oikder  the  pain  of  confiscation  at  all  above  that  sum,  besides  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
livres.  All  persons  were  also  prohibited,  under  a  similar  penally,  from  having  in pos- 
MBsion  any  gold  or  silver  bullion,  or  piste.  Injunctions  ¥rere  issued  to  all  officen  of 
Justice,  to  enter  into  all  hooscs,  eMabltshmenls  and  privileged  places,  even  iiu«  ths 
nyal  palltces,  for  the  purpose  of  exsmination;  and  the  Icing  declared  all  specie 
and  materials  of  gold  and  silver  snzed  therein,  to  be  confiscated  for  the  profit  of  the 
informers.  Finally,  it  prohibited,  imder  the  penalty  of  three  thonsand  livies,  any 
payment,  Ibr  a  sum  above  ons  hundred  livres,  to  be  made  in  any  currency  except- 
ing bank  iwtca. 

The  novehy  and  rigor  of  such  ■  law  spread  alarm  throughout  the  nation.  Ber- 
eral  induced  by  Ibar  carried  to  the  bank  the  gold  and  lilver  in  their  poaaeiaioD; 
others,  and  a  greater  number,  haiarded  disobedience.  Searchea  were  made,  bowevel 
in  all  iiouBEfl;  infoimere  were  encouraged,  domestics  became  formidable  totheir  ma^ 
ters,  brothers  suspected  brothers,  end  even  fathers  (heir  sons,  distrust  invaded  tiM 
fiunily  union,  and  citizens  watched  each  other.  Terror  was  increased  by  ooodem- 
nation.  During  an  interval  of  three  werks,  the  bank  received  nearly  finty-fonr  mil- 
lions;  but  its  coffers  were  lite  the  buckets  of  the  Dnnaides— it  was  iraposaible  to  fill 
them.  Thedeclamtlon  of  theeleventh  of  March,  1*720.  wholly  proscribed  IheUSeoT 
gold  as  civreney,  as  well  as  silver  crowns,  and  reduced  the  specie  in  circutation  ex- 
clusively lo  small  chnnge. 

Belweenthefirstof  January,  1719,  and  thetwentieth  of  May,  17S0,  within  the  short 
apace  of  five  hundred  and  five  dnjs,  the  bsnlt  had  issued  notes  fbr  the  immense  sura 
of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions,  with  which  the  creditors  of 
the  Blatehsd  been  paid.  The  consequences  of  this  unheard  of  abuse  of  paper-motKy 
were  not  immediately  prrceived,  because,  throughout  the  whole  yesr  1719,  theiasuea 
had  been  moderate;  but  when  in  four  months  of  I7SD.  the  sum  of  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  was  mnnuffldured  at  once,  nothing  could  arrest 
their  decline.  Bound  currency  wholly  disappeared.  Paper-money  which  alone  re- 
mained in  circulation,  and  with  which  all  channels  were  inundated,  because  depte- 
cialed ;  the  price  of  every  thing  was  enhanced  from  day  to  day  in  a  ftighlfhl  pi«- 
gression.  The  Oovemmcnl  at  lost  understood,  that  too  much  extension  had  been 
given  to  what  Law  termed  cr(di I.  He  perceived,  that  to  relrievethevahie  of  paper, 
it  was  rwcissary  to  diminish  the  nmotml ;  but  as  he  neither  possessed  the  desire,  ttor 
the  means  of  redeeming  it,  he  contented  himself  with  redncing  its  nominal  valneone 
hale    The  errtt  of  the  tweniy-firstof  May,  which  ordered  ibii  teditction,  wastlieile- 


ereeordeUh  to  the  whole  «)rilc« ;  the  public  U  once  lav  that  property  in  p»ptt- 
noney  wu  wholly  precanoiu  and  illusoiy,  and  hota  the  next  day  erary  body  n- 
fiised  it  at  any  rate. 

TEie  Regent,  seeing  the  melancholy  Temlt  of  thit  «ntt,  KTolced  it  aii  days  aftw- 
uran]!;  be  enhanced  the  naminat  Toloe  of  apacis,  aDd're<)sI«bliihed  that  of  notee — 
but  these  meaaurta  had  became  futile.  The  depreciation  ofthe  notes  became  sneh, 
that  the  lioldrrs  accepted  the  offer  of  the  QoTemnient,  to  pay  intereBl  on  one  half  of 
tbairaamiaal  aaioum.  TbeoTCrthniwof  ihebaiikarDabBd  in  it*  fall  all  individaaUi 
whohadeonnected  their  aSairi  with  itsopcowionsi  beaidei  thia  bankruptcy  cost  the 
public  creditorB  bo  nnnual  emounl  of  interest  of  more  than  forty-four  milllona,  and 
•  capital  of  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fiiTly-fbur  milliona  and  an  half. 

If  the  credit  of  bank  noteieauldnotbeaiistaIned,it  wns  yet  worse  aalo  the  ihaies. 
Their  rnhie  could  not  be  legally  fixed,  and  in  addition  to  thia,  the  king  wai  bound 
bynogaaranty  for  them,  aa  bewaa  for  the  notaa.  The  dlTideod  on  the  ahara,  un- 
certain in  its  nature,  depended  upon  the  auecess  of  a  tiafgering  company,  which 
had  undertaken  operations  too  vast  and  dangerous  to  afford  real  and  loUd  profits. 
Hence  the  (hU  of  theaharea  was  greater  and  more  rapid  than  that  of  notes. 

What  pen  could  succeed  in  deKribing  the  min  and  diamder  of  Prance  on  the 
flight  of  Lnwl  Qold  and  sUter  was  uther  concealed,  or  hod  been  carried  abroad. 
Dulot  himself  acknowledges,  that  be  had  carried  more  than  fi*e  hundred  mUlioni  out 
of  the  kingdom,  at  silty-fiTe  litres  per  mark ;  but  when  the  decline  of  bank  notes 
and  shares  became  public — when  even  nine  thousand  litres  of  paper  were  paid  for 
a  mark  of  gold,  how  much  was  then  transported  abmodl  A  mere  eaghier  of  the 
company  ramiued  twenty  miUiona  of  florins  to  Holland,  and  left  the  kingdom  I 

All  public  and  piitate  credit  was  annihilated;  di«lrust  became  the  greater,  silea 
inditiduals  were  reciprooalty  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  each  othera'  property.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  grvater  number  were  wholly  ruined,  but  it  waaimponiblelo 
distinguish  itiosewliohad  the  good  fortune  to  escape  in  this  general  shipwreck.  The 
price  of  the  neeetsaries  of  life  were  tripled  and  quadrupled;  it  waa  no  longer  posu> 
ble  (i>r  those  who  lived  Upon  inlerat  money,  pensions,  or  fixed  income  of  any  Irind, 
to  exist  without  intading  their  capitals.  Artizana  wen  without  work — manuGu> 
tnrc*  and  commerce  prostrated — interest,  dividends,  wages  and  pensions  were  not 
paid — etery  class  of  society  was  made  to  aufler  the  atils  of  actual  poteny,  while 
a  smril  number  were  overgorged  with  wealth. 

The  condition  of  the  public  finances  waa  not  leas  deplorable.  There  was  itol  a 
fkrthing  in  the  public  chests.  The  king  was  without  retcoue,  and  all  the  public  re- 
somces  for  a  long  period  in  edtance  hod  been  wholly  dissipated.  Hence,  although 
the  present  was  horrible,  the  Hiture  appeared  atilt  more  frightful.  The  discberge  of 
debtors  was  the  only  benefit  whioh  the  jyitem  had  prodnced — but  this  had  brought 
ruin  upon  crediion,  and  impotarishment  upon  the  whole  kingdom.  TTiest  coat- 
fmencu  of  tb  btsteu  tnligUcnid  tit  PremcA  as  to  the  nolurii  and  cousjimiicsi  ef 
faftr-mouey. 
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Oil,  fling  not  to  the  exile's  ear. 

And  deem  to  soothe  hii  bitter  doom, 
The  music  he  once  lored  to  hear 

Within  his  childhood's  bleued  home, — 


Nor  in  the  eap^n's  dreuy  eelli 

Songs  of  bright  Bunshine,  birds  and  flovera, 
Of  joys  thnt  onee  GDidd  chum  lo  well 
His  happy  freedom's  ruiish'd  hoars. 

Then  breathe  no  more  thpt  stnin  to  >ie, 
Tho*  sweet  as  perfom'd  zephyr's  sigh, 
Each  note  hath  its  own  memory, 
That  dims  with  saddest  tear  mine  ey«.     . 

Tet  dear,  tho*  keen,  that  tender  pang 
The  exile's  lonely  heart  that  wrings, 
Vhen  the  wild  air  his  brothers  sang 

Some  stranger's  careless  accent  sings. 
And  sdll  such  song,  the  captive  lores. 
And  listening  half  forgets  his  chain. 
Till,  masic-led,  hii  spirit  roTes, 
In  joy  and  freedom  forth  again. 

Then  breathe  once  more  that  strain  to  me^ 

'Tie  sweet  as  perfum'd  zephyr's  sigh. 
Dear  still  each  waken'd  memory, 
Tho'  saddest  tear  may  dim  mine  eye  t 


Thon  fair  Enigma  ! — at  thy  joyons  speech. 

Thy  laughing  eye  and  all  thy  winning  ways, 
I  feel  too  well  the  potent  charm  with  which 

Delightful,  dear,  provoking  woman  sways 
Onrtiearts: — but  when  before  my  raptured  gaze 

Thy  pure  blood  mantles  through  the  pitrer  snow. 
And  from  those  lips  grsre  thoughts  of  solemn  pndsa 

And  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  flow, 
I  half  believe  some  cherub  here  below 

Comes  heaven-directed  from  a  holier  sphere. 
Oh  Syren  Seraph !  deign  to  let  us  know, 

What  art  thou,  and  what  homage  suits  thee  beret 
Maiden  or  Saint  I    Inform  us,  I  implore  thee,— 
And  whether  we  must  love  thee  or  adore  thee.  E> 

Googic 
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A  SHORT  NOTICK'.OF  THE  ATTACK  VPON  COLONEL 
DUANE  IN  DAVIS'S  "HEHOIRS  OF  BURR." 


(TtM  foUowIng  paper  bu  been  handed  to  m,  from  &  quarter  in 
which  a  keen  Mntibitity  on  the  aabject  waa  to  bare  been  ezpeet- 
.  «d,  that  we  might  do  the  jnatice  lo  the  memory  of  Col.  Dnana 
required  bj  the  attack-npon  it,  which  is  here  repelled.  Without 
making  the  book  alluded  to  the  subject  of  another  Article,  we 
almply  publish  the  paper  in  the  form  in  which  handed  to  us,  re- 
ferring ths  reader  deairoua  of  a  more  full  explanation  of  the  snb- 
ject-matter  to  which  it  relates,  to  the  Review  of  Daris's  Life  of 
Burr,  ID  oar  Number  of  January,  1838.] 

Matthkw  L.  Davis,  the  author  of  the  *'  Memoirs  of  Aaron 
Burr,"  baa  introduced  in  the  Second  Volume  of  that  work  ( pafe 
86,  dee., )  an  attack  upon  the  late  Col.  Duane,  of  Philadelphiat 
Editor  of  the  Aurora.  The  charge  which  he  brings  forward  is 
briefly  this,  that  "  while  publicly  giving  currency  to  "  ,what  Blat- 
Ibew  L.  Daris  b  pleased  lo  call  "  calumnies,"  in  relation  to  Aarou 
Burr's  eondnet  in  suppressing  Wood's  History  of  John  Adams' 
Administration,  "  Hr.  Duane  was  privately  writing  [  to  ]  Colonel 
Burr,  and  approving  of  his  lAindnct  in  suppressing  the  work." 

To  make  out  the  first  bianeh  of  bis  statement,  thai  of  publicly 
giving  currency  to  calumnious  attacks  upon  the  Vice  President,  fn 
reference  to  this  snppreasion,  Matthew  L.  Davis  refers  particularly 
lo  three  articlea  in  the  Aurora,  and  concludes  with  a  sweeping 
charge,  which  I  shall  notice  presently. 

"  On  Ihe  twenty-seventh  of  February,  ( says  Matthew  L.  Davis,) 
the  Editor  of  the  Aurora,  in  his  paper,  states  that  a  curious  fitot 
baa  lately  been  brought  to  light  in  New  York  ;  that  Wood  bad  com- 
pleted his  engagement  with  Ward  C.  Barlas  to  furnish  a  history  of 
John  Adams'  Administration ;  and  that  I,3S0  copies  were  printed, 
bat  suppressed  at  the  desire  of  some  person.  Mr.  Duane  then  ani- 
madverts with  harshness,  and  expresses  a  wish  to  get  a  clew  to  the 
names  of  the  person  or  persons  who  suppressed  the  work." 

This  is  all  tme  ;  but  where  is  the  attack  upon  Aaron  Burrt  He 
b  not  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  whole  arlicle;  on  the 
contrary,  Ihe  question,  is  saked,  "  has  Ihe  work  been  suppressed  by 
dte  f  nflnence  of  the  late  Administration  t " 

Matthew  L.  Daris  conlinues :  *■  On  the  thirty^rst  of  May,  180% 
tlM  Aurora  slates,  that  the  American  Citizen  and  the  Evening  Post 
have  commenced  a  warfare,  of  which  Mr.  Burr  is  the  ohject ;  that 
dw  principal  matter  of  charge  is  the  snppiession  of  Wood's  His- 
tory of  John  Adams'  Administration,  and  then  adds :  We  are  folly 
poaaeaaed  of  one  side  of  the  snbjeet,  and  hare  perused  the  np- 
preasd  book  attentively." 


384  Vindication  of  Colonel  Daane-  [Harch, 

Here,  a^pin,  there  it  nothing  like  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Burr.  The 
article  concludea  thiu : 

"  We  are  always  cautious  of  every  thing  leading  to  poltUcal  diri- 
sion ;  and  ire  cannot  sufier  ourselves  to  beliere  that  Mr.  Burr  has 
thrown  hiniBeir  at  the  feet  of  Alexander  Hamilton  ;  we  confide 
much  in  his  onderetanding  as  well  as  in  hie  pride  ;  the  defence  of 
l^m  by  Hamilton's  paper  is  sufficiently  humiliating,  snd  must  have 
been  so  calculated ;  we  shall  not  give  Mr.  Burr  vp  vpon  these 
grounds ;  we  shall  loait  for  better  information," 

Such  language  it  is  difficult  to  distort  into  a  calnmnioas  attack! 
Matthew  L.  Davis  then  proceeds  to  give  a  third  quotation  from  the 
Aurora.  On  the  twelfth  of  July,  1802,  the  Aurora  says:  "So  &r 
as  it  relates  to  Mr.  Burr,  my  opinions  ha.ve  been  uniform  and  reite- 
rated to  his  particular  friends,  that  if  the  motives  for  the  Buppreseiou 
of  the  book  Were  not  satisfactorily  explained  to  the  public,  h» 
standing  with  the  republican  interest  was  gone." 

Thas  does  Matthew  L.  Davis  qnote  from  the  Aurora  of  the  twelfth 
of  July,  180%  but  not  thus  ran  the  original,  which  was  &■  follows  : 

"So  far  as  relates  to  Mr.  Burr,  my  opinions  have  beeu  uniform 

FROM  THE  V1K9T  BLUSH  OF  THE  TRANSACTION  ;  NOT  A  BIDDEN,  SO- 
PHISTICAL OPINION,  BUT  DECLARED  TO  HIMSELF,  and  reiterated  (o 
his  particular  friends,  that  if  the  motives  for  the  suppression  of  the 
book  were  not  satisfactorily  explained  to  the  public,  his  standing 
>vith  the  republican  interest  was  gone." 

What  shall  we  think  of  h  man  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  s  bio- 
gr&pher,  who  can  descend  to  such  baseness  as  this  T  He  charges 
Colonel  Duane  with  writing  to  Colonel  Burr  approving  of  big  con- 
duct, and,  at  the  same  time,  attacking  him  in  his  paper;  and  he 
garbles  an  article  in  the  Aurora,  which,  when  printed  as  in  the  orl- 
ginal,  states  that  the  opinions  therein  maintained  had  been  comma- 
nicated  to  Colonel  Burr !  To  have  copied  the  original  correctly, 
would  have  overthrown  Matthew  L.  Davis's  whole  attack,  and  he 
therefore  garbled  it  to  suit  his  own  purpose.  Whether  this  de- 
velopemant  "  will  or  will  not  add  to  his  famk  the  reader  must  de- 
termine." 

And  then  our  veracious  biographer  ( biographer  worthy  of  his 
hero)  goes  on  to  say  :  "  During  the  period  between  Febriiarj'  and 
July,  1803,  the  Aurora  reprinted  the  slanders  of  Cheetham  against 
Mr.  Bnrr  in  relation  to  the  suppressed  book,  and  continued,  from 
time  to  time,  his  own  attacks  upon  the  Vice  President" 

A  careful  ezaminalion  «f  die  file  of  (he  Aurora  from  February  to 
Jnly,  1802,  has  enabled  me  to  discover  no  "  slander  of  Cheetham 
against  Mr.  Burr,"  unless  a  letter  from  Baltimore  to  the  Editor  of 
the  American  Citizen  in  relation  to  the  suppression,  written  in-  a  - 
temperate  and  argumentative  style,  copied  in  the  Aurora  of  Jnne 
nineteenth,  can  properly  be  so  called  ;  nor  any  attacks  "  from  time 
to  time"  from  the  Editor  of  the  Aurora,  with  the  single  exception 
^f  a  paragraph  in  the  paper  of  June  sixteenth. 
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If  Matthew  I-  Davis  has  in  his  poascBiion  other  letters  fram  Col. 
Duane  to  the  Vice  President,  as  would  seem  likely  from  tlie  remark 
with  which  he  introduces  the  one  he  publishes,  he  has  the  means  of 
learning  whether  they  contain  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Duane,  that 
Mr>  Burr  should  explain  satisfactorily  bis  motiTe  for  suppressing 
Wood's  History,  but  such  a  step  as  the  publication  of  such  letters 
would  not  have  answered  Matthew  L.  Davis's  object.  He  preferred  ' 
^e  shorter  and  more  summary  method  of  mutilating  a  newEpaper 
article  to  attaix  his  end.  Of  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  any  stale- 
meot  of  so  faithful  a  biographer,  it  is  unneceasaiy  to  apeak. 

». 

Philadilpsia,  November,  1838 


KN0W8T  THOU  THE  HARP. 


Know'st  thou  the  Harp  whose  tuneful  tooe 

Sleeps  silent,  hush'd,  and  all  but  dead~- 
Whose  roice  to  echo  is  unknown — 

From  which  song  seems  for  ever  fled, 
Dntil  some  kindred  spirit  stealing 

Over  its  mute  and  joyless  strings, 
Wakes  all  it  has  of  life  or  feeling. 

And  forth  its  buried  music  brings  T 

Like  to  that  Harp,  within  this  breast 

All  song  had  slept  so  long  nowoke, 
That  I  had  deemed  no  more  its  rest 

On  earth  by  mortal  conH  be  broka. 
'Till  thy  sweet  image  gently  wound 

Its  magic  influence  round  my  soul, 
And  forth  the  long  forgotten  sound 

Again  in  rugged  cadence  stole. 

And  ever  since  my  musings  borrow  -. 

All  they  possess  of  melody — 
Whether  they  breathe  of  joy  or  sorrow. 

Or  bright  and  buoyant  hope — from  thee. 
For  like  those  flowers  which,  as  they  warei 

Perfume  the  passing  wind  along. 
Thou  to  my  thoughts  their  tichnesa  gave, 

And  dU  its  Eweetness  to  my  song. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY. 

AM    BLIST. 

Ajmu—maiAtaiUmtorpl 
That  FnedocB  mtpu  hv  ehnqaon's  M, 

And  that  a>  bri^  >  Rw  |l««mt  DM 
In  jrondtr  pniud  ud  pilUnd  Hail,— 

Thu  be  vhon  nuM  »u  Snt  to  giMe 
*  Tbt  ftMira  liM  tba  lut  jmft  ni(fal, 

Now  •Inmbw*  ia  bi*  rilcal  place, 
Aad  tBOuldat  in  bia  robe  of  wUta  t 

Far|rt  lbs  paat— no,  n«nr  will 

lis  Uood  and  lean  fargotun  be, 
Awl  long  (ban  iwell  our  hoaomeMJll 

Tbal  boni'i  indiplant  agaDT — 
Tbat  bout  when  Freedooi'*  boldeat  Ui^aa 

By  Moo  iaoA  in  deatb  waa  bad, 
Aad  o'er  Ibe  epot  bv  wild  wail  mtg 

Wkn  Tntth'e  jmuif  champion  maitjiid,  dM. 

Si  OUb,  abon  aU  vain  prelaiMe, 

Hia  boner,  brigfat  aa  moniBc'B  bm^ 
Hia  leuga^  of  fcailwi  dnqnenee, 

Hiihandaopnaiit,  bia  beait  eo  tm^ 
Hia  patriot  ftie,  hia  ggrachleee  love, 

Hia  miDd,  pun  reaaon'a  fiiTorite  ipot, 
Hia  frimdihip  atroag  aa  tbat  dioTa, 

Oh[  ahalltbere*erbefcrF»l 

Nol  Ml  tbat  deed  of  wo  and  ebama. 

By  btood-dipped  flngen  deeply  tnoad, 
Bkta  liTO  to  gUd  iu  viotin'a  name 

And  with  it  only  be  eraaed; 
And  aonlt  that  (eel,  and  lipa  thai  breaDw, 

The  bMit'a  ftcafa  gnetung  deep  and  tUoBf, 
SbaS  twine  far  biin  the  lamd  wreath, 

And  chant  Stt  him  tbe  oobleat  wng. 

k  Bvt  on  hi*  mnideren'  ao^  abaB  net 

The  doom  of  Qod,  tbe  cone  of  man, 

Aad  o'er  tbeir  graTea  nnw^  unblMt, 

BtiU,  atiU  ihaU  dwdl  tbe  feariU  baa. 

Tbe  owl  ihall  ahrieh  ber  booting  Mmi^ 

Tbe  Textile  drink  the  vapor  there, 
Aod  day  and  nigfat  rikaH  bear  nloiig. 
Ho  Munattal's  note  nor  noviiMr'a  fnyw. 
WAiBiHaToir,  Rbnary  Mik,  1839. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

L.  E.   L. 

The  moH  nelanchdy  1it«nirr  iotcUigenM  of  ths  lut  montb  «u  the  coDfirmation 
of  Mi»«  Landon'i  death,  umI  thatinBinanilei  lo  painflil  and  appalling,  Uial  (he  led 
ab»7  will  not  caaae  lo  tuuinl  the  heart,  and  min^a  ibere  witb  ihe  memory  of  faei 
enchanted  poetry.  A  lustre  of  peculiar  beauty  Menu  to  hang  round  Mite  Landon'a 
name  in  the  gallery  of  that  brilliant  school  of  English  romantic  poetry  of  which  aba 
was  at  mce  the  divinest  artist  and  the  last  surrivor.  * 

From  the  tinte  of  the  Btraoge  and  inlenating  announwment  that  giH  of  fonilaen 
bad  aatoniahed  the  world  with  poetry  claiming  at  once  an  equality  with  the  best 
ofibrta  of  the  time,  and  people  read  with  charmed  admiration  in  the  ImproTiealrJce 
the  warm  and  gentle  thoughts  of  eariy  womanhood  giTin?  the  ataJaa-  i»  rtst  to 
Teitifleation  of  fine  finish  and  uncommon  sweetness,  she  went  on  inereasing  each 
year  bar  poetiad  reputation,  un^  her  fhiry  initials,  L.  £.  L.,  became  a  conslellacioo' 
in  lbs  literary  finnanent,  and  gave  ovt  ont  a  stailike  losue  of  their  own  wbieh  tha 
greatest  names  of  literature  never  can  siirp&as. 

WedoaoCrentureheretospeskaf  her  poetry,  she  wrote  io  much  and  always  so 
wdl.that  no  ungle  article  could  do,  even  Magazine,  joalice  to  her  Taiious  merits. 
We  can  record  mraely  the  tribute  of  our  aorrow  and  regret    In  her  own  sweet 

A  light  is  gone  &om  yonder  Ay, 

A  star  has  left  its  sphere ; 
The  beautiful— and  ibey  do  die, 
In  yon  bright  world  as  here  1 
Bat  Letilia  EliMbethLandon  hag  left  a  character  and  fiune  to  which  her  emUvn 
wasM  to  ap^.    The  Mar  has  indeed  gone  out  in  dsrfcness  and  awAil  gloom,  but  , 
ita  light  has  not  departed. 

In  the  abeeoee  of  full  infhmiation,  respecting  the  melancholy  death  of  Mr*. 
HcClean,  the  anthentic  particulars  below,  gleaned  from  the  London  papers,  will 
be  found  deeply  interesting.    The  following  is  from  the"  John  Bull:" 
DUTH  OF  was  i-unxnr, 

it  ia  with  fealiagi  of  nncen  regret  ws  hiTS  to  umounea  li>  out  readen  Ihe  death  of  His. 
llAOLaAJ^  wife  lo  tha  Ooraniir  of  Capa  Coaal  Caatle,  vfaicb  moat  Baddenly  and  nneipec- 
tedly  oeeniTed  ta  that  aanlemenl  od  Iha  fiAaanlb  of  October,  1838.  Tha  Cooiler  oT  Tiiea. 
Ay.Hja: 

■"Ha  faaling  with  vbleb  we  record  (hie  mourDfiil  inlellimnce  st  Ihe  cammencaiaent 
e(  a  new  year,  wUI  ba  reapected  vben  ve  atite  that  only  yeiterday  cnwiilng  we  ra- 
caiTad  &tm  Bfra.  Maclean  a  OHial  affecting  and  iuleroiL^ng  letter,  vhich  aeli  forth  at  cAea 
wilh  tba  uiraatiag  iatertiaii,  '  I  am  Tery  val],  aod  Tcry  happy.'  'Tlie  only  regret,'  she 
procsada  to  aay,  '  the  only  regret  (the  cjnarald  ring  ihat  1  fling  into  tha  dark  tea  of  life  to 
prapidala  Pate)  ii  tha  constant  amiDW  I  feel  whenerer  I  think  of  those  whoae  kiodneii  ia 
■o  deeply  treaaured.'  She  aaya  that  her  reiidenca  at  Iha  casile  of  Capa  Coast  ii  '  like  liT- 
Isg  hi  the  Arabian  Nighia— linking  out  npon  palm  and  cocoa-;niit  Ireea.'  And  abe  then  an- 
taia  Into  a  light-hearlad  and  plaaaant  rerlaw  of  her  bonaekeeping  Innblaa,  Cooching  yams 
aad  planlahw — and  a  not  lass  interesting  accoont  of  her  literary  tabon  and  proapects ;  inii'- 
Bating  that  the  ahip  i^ch  bronght  the  letter  we  qoote,  brooght  alto  lbs  fiat  Talaine  of  a 
wxrai,  aad  tha  manoaoript  dT  aaother  work  lo  be  pubUahed  periodieallj.  To  tlia  laa^  her 
ftiaodty  goaaip  ia  fall  of  life,  cheerfulness  and  hope.  The  next  ibip  that  aailed— how  rsry, 
vaiy  aooQ  afterwanl  I — brought  to  na  tha  tJdmgB  of  Ihe  aacrifica  of  that  life,  the  naemary  at 
which  should  ba  dear  to  all  who  can  appreciate  poetry,  and  wit,  and  gFDeroaity,  Ihe  re6ne* 
Bsats  of  taste  and  the  kindlf  impnlsaa  of  Iha  heart  that  mahai  hi 

regarded  with  admiratioa  and  alTeellaD.". 
'.  NO.  XT K ARCH,  1839.  V  9 
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held,  il  vhicb  Mr.  Mscleim  Hubmiitcd  ■  IcUar,  daud  16lh  OeialMr, 

iclnn,  and  iDtcnded  for  immediaie  dispslch  to  B  renwla  frimd  in  Eng- 
sre  ippsam  no  dfprcgeiun  of  apirits.  The  onl;  puuge  which  it  ill 
I  ii  one  eenwnly  nf  no  great  imporUDce.  Thr  blowing  ii  the  laOer; 
rie  :^-l  cannot  hut  wriie  yoi>  a  brief  accoual  how  1  enact  the  part  aC  > 
Cnuog.  I  must  aay,  in  ilBelf,  the  place  ia  infinitely  egperkiT  to  aU  I  «er 
iiBlleii  a  fine  building — the  Tooaia  eicellsnl.  I  do  not  Buffer  (ma  heal} 
oaB  I  and  I  am  In  eicelkat  health.  The  aolilude,  except  an  oGciaioial 
rrom  eevea  in  the  morning  till  Bcven  in  the  ereninK,  when  we  dine,  1 


led,  eit  montliB  bpfore  h« 
taft  Eogluid,  U  one  of  the  beaulidil  Mi«  Hilli,  Sic  John  Hill'*  danghur,  and  she  died  jut 
!■  h«  r«cai<red  oiden  la  retina  home.  We  also  had  a  Tisit  froni  Colonel  B«ch,  the  Dnleh 
QaTaimr,  a^noct  gamlenuin-lilfe  man.     But&ncy  how  awkward  the  aeitmaniing.      ■  could 

CindoEa  Mr.  Maclean  to  riae ;  and  1  had  to  inake  breaklait,  and  do  the  boDora  oT  adien  ta 
and  hia  officera,  irtiits  plumea,  mialachioe,  and  all.  I  bsva  not  yet  felt  the  want  of 
wniavr  the  IsaiL  I  do  notwiihialarninawfrieiida,  andoarerdaaaadaf  paaiwiihoallhiBk- 
iBg  nuM  affactionUel/  of  my  old  wea.  On  thrsa  aidea  we  are  lunwinded  b;  the  em.  I 
like  the  perpalua!  daah  «  Ibe  rocki  g  one  ware  comaa  up  after  another,  and  ia  fbrarar 
daahad  inplacea — like  hntnan  hc^Ha  ihatavell  to  be  diaappoidled.  We  advance — upapringi 
the  ebuiiag  &alh  of  love  or  hope,  'amomenl  while,  and  gone  GireTer.'  The  land  view,  with 
tta  cocoa  and  palm  traea,  ii  rery  itriklng;  il  ii  like  a  acene  in  the  Arabian  Nigfata.  Of  ■ 
night  the  beantf  ia  rery  ramarkahta ;  the  aaa  ia  of  a  aHvery  purple,  and  the  moon  deaerroa 
all  thai  haa  been  aaid  in  her  ftTs-.  I  hare  only  once  been  doi  of  th«  fnt  by  day-light,  and 
dwn  waa  dalighlsd.  The  aall  lakea  were  firat  dyed  a  crimacn  by  Ih*  Batting  aon  j  and  •* 
m  tacamei^  they  Baamad  ■  fUnt  riolel  in  the  twilight,  Juat  hi^an  by  a  Iheaanad  alani 
while  bafbre  w  waa  the  rad  baacaa-%ht.  The  obanea  of  aeading  Ihta  lattar  ia  a  tbj  and- 
den  one,  or  I  ahonld  hare  Tanturad  le  writa  le  GanenI  Agan,  to  whom  I  bag  tha  (eij 
kiodeat  regarda.  Daareat^  do  not  Ibt^t  me.  Ptay  write  to  ma,  *  Mrs.  Qaerga  ***^^f  ^ 
Cape  Coait  Caalte,  care  of  Meaaia.  Foater  and  Smhh,  S,  Naw  City  Chi 
■tnac'  Write  about  youcaalf ;  nothing  alae  half  ao  much  iiztezaalB  year  aSactJonata 
h.R.V 


Tha  Terdict  waa  "that  the  death  of  Mra.  Maclean  waa  eanaed  by  he 
dOM  of  pn»ic  acid,  ifAicA,  from  evidence^  ii  appeared  ahi  had  beer 
oj  a  remadi/Jbr  ipatmodie  nff'ttHotu,  to  uAkA  Ae  ■ttxtt  wabject." 


**  New  Monthly  Magaaina''  on  the  morning  of  the  day  upon  which  tl 
raachftd  Londoa : 

THE  FOLAR  STA^. 


A  atar  haa  left  the  kindling  aky—  It  aeemed  lo  answer  to  my  Ihoaghl, 

A  Ia*a1y  nonhem  light —  it  called  the  patt  to  mind, 

Ho^many  planela  are  on  high.  And  »ilh  iti  welcome  preteaca  broDgbl 

But  that  haa  left  the  night.  All  I  had  left  behind. 

I  miaa  ita  bright  familiar  (ace,  Tha  Toyage  it  Itghta  no  longer  eoda 

It  waa  a  firiend  to  mo,  Soon  on  a  foreign  ahore  e 

Who  I  may  Bee  no  moral 
It  naa  i^iOD  our  English  aky, 

Sbona  o'er  our  Bogljib  land, 
And  bnught  back  many  a  loring  ay*. 

And  many  a  gantla  hand. 


Thy  loriBg  nji  Aaold  mlU  1 

KiDd  iDaHag«ft  of  lore  uid  hop*        • 

0|»a  Ihj  rtyi  ihould  b« ; 
Till  I  hiTi  fell  ■  ud  lurpriu  Thjr  ■hining  orbit  vould  haia  Ki^ 

TliU  Diw«  tuoked  up  Willi  ID*.  Scarcclj  enough  fiff  ma. 

Bot  ihoa  hut  annlc  bclair  Iba  mtTt—  Oh,  &iic)f  nia  u  it  ia  find,  | 

Tb;  ndiant  place  unknoirD ;  And  little  needsd  Ion, 

Ittem  to  ilaiidbcaidea  grate,  Hjfriendil  Ineed  not  look  bajrood 

And  itand  by  U  alone  My  bent  lo  look  for  7011 1 

L.  B.  L. 

The  following  letter  froin  ibe  Times,  wliich  our  ipace,  only,  will  admit,  giTca 
addiliona]  inleieH  lo  (his  meUnctloly  recital,  as  it  appean  10  di^roTe  thoroughly 
the  paiaful  rumoura  which,  for  the  Gnt  tima,  reached  ua  through  the  lut  Et>gii^i^ 
papetR,  of  her  death  being  lolunt&ry  and  intentiontd. 
7^  llu  Editor  of  the  London  Tima  : 
SlB— Aa  I  find  there  are  «ime  guinrul  lurmisei  in  reference  to  Ih«  melancboly  dtMh  of 

babie  oao  of  the  two  she  wrote  llie  night  iiefnro  hat  deteaaei  for  though  withoilt  dale,  it 
euna  (o  me  aa  a  'ahip  letter,'  and  tint  t>y  privaiB  hand,  and  I  did  not  receive  it  until  I  had 
read  the  mouruful  intelligence  in  your  paper.     Il  is  uanecesFary  to  direct  atienlion  (o  tB 

atuicly,  and  pain,  for  such  beta  unduublpdly  waa,  her  hopes  of  eaae  and  hsppineaa  wer« 
•troogand  well  grounded.     A  myBlerioiia diflpenmion  ofProvidence  hae  deprived  lilemnir* 

enjoymeDla  ghe  ao  larftely  contributed ;  bnt  lo  ber  prirate  fTiendi  the  loaa  ia  one  la  vhkh 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  air,  your  obedient  lerTaait, 

Ahra  Maiu  Hjit.i- 
Tha  RiHry,  IS,  Glooeealer-raad,  Old  Bromplon, 

"Ht  DKiUBT  Mu.  Kall:  I  muM  aaiidyoaane  of  my  ei 
and  aa  a  ahip  ia  jnat  aaillnff,  I  will  write,  Ibougb  il  can  only 

(all  yoB  my  wbida  Toyage  ia  Ihraa  worda— *ii  waeki  aea-iicEnaaa— but  I  am  Dow  aa  well 
B  poadble,  and  haTa  been  trtt  ainca  1  landed.  Th«  caalla  ii  a  rny  nable  building,  and 
all  A*  noeiaiarga  and  eocl,  whila  aoma  wmld  b«  pretty  eraa  in  England  ;  that  where  lam 
wridDg  ia  painted  a  deep  blue,  with  accne  (plandid  engimringa ;  indeed,  fine  prinla  aamn 
qvte  a  paaaipB  with  the  ganllemen  here.  Mr.  Maclean'*  liliiary  la  fitted  up  with  bookcaaaa 
sT  AJrican  mab(iga''7i  ■'■'  portiaila  of  diatiagnkfaed  aulbor*  t  I,  bowerer,  ueTer  appiraea  it 
witboDl  due  prepaialioo  and  huaillity,  ae  ui>wded  ia  It  with  acteDlific  inalrumanu^  laleasopea, 
ehnaocneteuj  laTamatara,  gwometera,  Ac.,  none  of  which  may  be  loached  by  hank  piv- 
bo».  On  three  lidea  the  batteiiei  are  daihed  againx  the  warai ;  on  the  Emth  ia  a  aplen- 
did  UndTiewj  the  hilla  are  coTered  to  the  lop  with  iriiu  we  ahoold  call  weed,  btn  ia  hara 
aalledhoah.  Tbii  denae  maae  of  green  ia  laried  by  aoma  large  handaome  iridte  hoiaeH 
bebnging  to  different  gentlemen,  and  on  two  of  the  beighti  are  email  finU  bnUt  by  Mr, 
Maclean.  The  eoeaa-lreei  with  their  long  bn-like  learee  are  Tery  beautifid.  The  nalirea 
•eem  bc«h  obliging  and  intelligent,  and  look  Tery  pictnreaque,  with  their  Ine  dark  Ggorei^ 
wilh  piaeea  of  the  country  cloth  flong  nmnd  Ihem  |  they  aeem  id  bare  an  aicelleu  ear  Iiit 
moaie ;  tbe  band  playi  all  the  old  popnhr  aira,  which  ibey  hare  caught  from  anna  ehaaea 
heariDg.  He  aarranta  are  Tery  tolarable  hot  they  take  ao  many  lo  work.  The  pt^iaan 
da  ihe  aeouriBg,  and  Taney  three  men  elaaning  a  room  that  an  old  woman  In  England  woold 
lo  ia  an  boor  I  beaida*  the  addier  wbo  atand)  by,  Ilia  bayooel  dnwa  in  hia  lund.  All  ny 
Imiblaa  hara  been  of  ■  boima-keepiBg  kind,  and  no  ma  could  begin  en  a  Ban  ^anlilU 
Hock  of  igixmBca  than  nyaaif }  bowaver,  like  Sinbad,  Ihe  Milor  in  Iha  eaTan,  I  bafia  la 
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ud  Uballod  my  ieyt,  their  sma  fa  Le^Mii  ud  (Tvr  ■'^- 
iog  I  uke  117  my  (0  Iha  nlore,  gire  out  flour,  (ugiir,  buDer,  Ae^  and  am  iHiBJog  U  acald  If 
I  Hs  inr  dun,  or  tarm  ih*  enatoBuiry  poliih  an  the  ublt*  i  1  am  actHdl;  gvumg  iha  alawafd 
or  the  ihip,  vbo  ia  my  right  tund,  la  teach  me  hovto  mifce  ftuyi  I  nil  raparl  pngra*- 
aioninthe  BtsX;  *e  Uto  almaat  ealirely  cai  duclu  iDd  cfaickeni;  if  a  aheep  be  kill«d,  il 
moat  V  eaten  the  nme  diy ;  the  bread  ii  reij  good,  palm  wine  ben^  i»ed  fia  y«ai,  aad 
jutuKraan  excel  lent  lubatitole  for  poUIoea.  The  Ihiil  leiwrally  ia  too  awsvt  liB' nay  liking 
bat  the  oranKeg  aod  pine  applea  are  delieiooa.  You  cannot  fancy  the  conplete  Melnaioa  1 
lire  m^  Bill  I  hBT«  a  great  retource  in  writiDg,  and  I  amrery  weD  BAdTery  happy  |  bet  I  think 
eien  more  than  1  atpected,  if  ihM  Ite  pntibie,  of  my  Eogliib  Aieoda.  It  *M  sliaifltaew^ 
•omething  alire  vheo  1  aaw  "The  Bucanier'  and  'The  Outliir'  aide  by  aide  in  Mr. 
Maeleui'a  libniy ;  1  cannot  tell  yoa  the  pleaaon  ll  gate  me.  Da  tell  Hi.  Hall  that  areiy 
day  1  find  Ibe  boaki  of  genu  greater  Ireaaorea,  I  refer  to  Ihem  perpetually  |  I  haTO  baan 
hu^  with  what  I  hope  you  will  like— «aaya  fnm  Sir  Waller  Seou'i  mrka,  to  lUiBtrMa  ■ 
■ti  of  Heath'i  portraiti ;  I  belicie  they  are  Is  appear  eiery  fortnight  nkit  yelr.  Gin  ay 
kindMI  love  ta  Hr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Hall,  and  beliere  aver, 
"  Your  truly  atfectionato, 

"L.  H  <I.um»*)  UAOMtM. 
'   "lihBlIi>a((«:g«Itheab*lla." 

[lie  name  had  been  mitten  'L.  E.  Luidonj'  bni  the  wart  'Ijaadeo'  «M(nMd,nl 


lONEOUSKt. 

FiHCD  u  the  is  Ibr  ptriitical  minclea,  the  eity  of  Wuhingbm  haa  in*er  mtil  Om 
preeenl  oceaaion  produced  the  literary  wonder  of  m  noTd.  Thii  [MMmineiiee,  cer- 
Uinly,  cTcn  if  It  hnd  no  other  merit,  vould  entitle  Eonegiuki  to  some  notice  at  aax 
hands.  It  is  an  Indian  Story,  of  which  the  scenery  and  characters  are  alike  original 
and  new  to  fiction.  The  light  of  romance  and  imagination  streaming  over  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  and  old  story  of  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  has  already  kin- 
dled a  shrine  for  tha  fancy  and  affecliona  in  eYery  stax  of  the  old  thirteen,  aare  and 
except  North  Carolina,  and  even  most  of  the  new  aistersofour  national  ooastdlatioo 
have  bad  the  romance  or  the  legend  hunter  on  the  banks  of  their  haunted  rinn,  and 
OiCT  the  broad  expanse  of  their  Toat  prairies  and  id  the  depths  of  thair  e(em^  fintata. 
But  North  Carolina  no  longer  preKDta  the  aoleciani  of  exception,  and  in  the  novel  be. 
bre  us  the  author  haaahowed,  and  that  really  well,  that  shepoaseoses  not  merely  ma- 
teriala  of  romance  rich  and  sterling  as  her  naliTC  gold, hut  pens  capable  of  ddinealing 
them  with  adequate  power.  We  are  not  disposed  to  look  on  Eonegndd  on  this  ac- 
count wilb  the  same  expectation  and  critical  scrutiny  that  would  be  excited  by  a  work 
where  the  "clearing  "had  been  made  and  the  soil  perfected  by  the  husbandman'a  art. 
There  ia  merit  in  having  led  the  way  in  aucb  a  path — in  being  the  pioiteci  in  an 
untried  region,  and  if  there  were  eren  fewer  passagea  of  feeling,  deaeripliTe  beaaty 
and  interesling  nHrraliTe  than  are  to  be  found  scattered  with  no  aparing  hand  otct 
these  volumes,  we  should  be  inclined  to  forgive  and  (brgct  even  greater  faults  than 
they  possess  lor  the  good  service  done  by  them  in  directing  attention  to  a  qibae  so 
inteccsting. 

The  circiunitancM  which  induced  the  author  to  take  up  the  subject  are  deuuled  with 
a  good  deal  of  spirit  in  on  introduction  which  has  for  more  vnuaemUanoe  in  its  way 
of  finding  a  Hory  for  tha  author,  than  Mockeniie's  wadding,  or  Sterne'*  1  laiaa 
paper.  McDonald's  hoq>itality  ia  ao  genuine,  and  hit  fareofmouMain  'aalmoK'a» 
tempting,  that  wo  would  willingly  exclumge  a  whole  winter  in  WaahtngbM,  -with 
alt  iu  qMochea,  bills,  nfMitt,  dinnen  and  drawingroaow,  fa  one  MOBth  of  llae% 
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hmnibUuii  HCiury,  and  ona  momiiig's  ezerdss  in  such  snimBtiiig  •port  em  ia  i*. 
■cribed  in  Ihe  fbUowing  extmcL  With  his  guide  tbs  author  haa  been  to  B«e  tbe  pie- 
IVKaque  "Falli  of  Iha  SugBrtown  Fork,"  aad  haa  jual  aunnounted  a  "  very  atc^ 
BBcent  formed  by  tba  moaataiaa  «o  closing  in  as  to  leave  only  a  very  naxiow  paa* 
fcr'iba  brawling  Htrcam,"  when  we  c«mmenM  our  extract: 

"Ai  we  iurii«d  lo  detcend — "We  miul  take  a  BOlmon  home  with  oafiv  diiiiwr,'**aud 
Hr.  HeDooiuld. 

"A  ■akwiii  1 "  uid  I,  ia  uafeigned  Buipiiis. 

"  Ve«,"  rapiiedoi)' heat,  in  hii  qnieiwej,  "nalmpn."  ' 

"YoD  are  jealiag  with  me,"  uid  I. 

"ladled  I  lai  aot,"  nid  Hr.  McDonald,  delibeiately  acetlag  bimlelriif  the  aide  oT  iha 
atraani  we  had  regaiaed,  lod  pulling  off  bie  coal,  shoes  and  iIockingB,  and  rolling  up  hia 
paatalooaa  and  4ifi  aleeres. 

In  a  moment  more  he  was  ia  the  water,  luming  orer  Ihe  la^e  roolu,  with  u  much  earn- 
aitDen  u  if  ha  had  eipected  lo  find  a  bag  of  gold  beneath  mch  of  ^um.  I  looked  on, 
ponied  what  lo  think  ot  mj  new  acquaintancs.  At  lenglJi  he  mccaeded  m  slightly  ihalcing 
■  Tery  large  rock,  which  dafiad  all  his  eSarts  to  tnm  it  over,  when  inslanlly  there  dashed 
(nm  beneath  it  what,  at  fint,  appeared  to  me  to  be  e  perfect  monstsr.  Mr.  McDonald  im- 
mediately  robed  in  ponuil,  snd  a  mors  uniuing  spectacle  I  never  wttoeaeed  tor  twelve  or 
fiKeen  mininea.  The  water  was  splssbed  about  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  leave  n«  a  dry 
garment  npeo  the  pursuer,  sa  a  large  fish  darted  &om  one  hiding  place  to  snother,  with 
fruitless  efioits  lo  avail  himself  of  II  Sometimes  the  hand  of  the  eztraordinary  fisheimaa 
wea  &irly  upoo  him,  but  the  lubricity  of  his  scalea  would  save  him,  and  aflord  him  anochsi 

Mr.  McDanaU  aocceoded  in  deitaroualy  thmsdng  his  hand  into  the  gills  of  the  fish,  which 
BOW  laihed  the  water  Into  a  perfect  fbam,  and  aenl  Ihe  apraj  in  eveiy  direclioo,  like  a  ahowel 
•f  raiik.    BiU  Ihe  relentless  foe  held  on  with  tenscloai  grasp  and  dn^ed  bin  to  the  shoe." 

Ab  it  professes,  this  book  is  a  tale  of  tbe  time  of  Ihe  late  war— the  opening  being 
Uid  ihoilly  befor«  it  broke  out.  The  prinupal  scenes  aie  laid  in  thst  part  of  North 
CeiolinB  called  the  'Cherokee  nalion.' 

The  action  commences  with  the  description  of  the  family  of  Robert  Aymor,  olM 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  wilds.  His  daughter  Alhn  is  loTed  by  John  Welsh,  a  halt 
breed,  saTcd  when  a  child  by  one  of  Aymor' s  aeighboia  during  one  of  the  earlier  In- 
dian skirmishes.  Her  father  will  not  consent  to  their  union  owing  to  the  Indian 
Uood  In  Ma  veins,  and  hia  lore  driies  him  from  that  pail  of  the  country — he  goes  to 
tbe  Indian  country  and  becomes  the  adopted  eon  of  an  old  chief.  An  awkward 
combination  of  circumstances  makes  him  Ihe  aiayer  of  an  Indian,  and  he  is  com* 
palled  to  By,  and  returns  to  Aymor'a  country,  where  be  ia  followed  byEonegiiski,aa 
the  arengw  of  the  killed  Indian.  Eoneguski  meets  with  Robert  Aymor,  who,  in 
some  earlier  wars,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  his  lather,  Eonah,  one  of  the  chieft 
of  the  Cberohees,  but  waa  by  him  ssTed.  Eoneguski  abandons  hia  pursuit  of 
Welsh,  persuaded  thereto  by  the  story  of  Ihe  loTe  of  Atha  Aymor  and  Welsh,  told 
him  by  the  son,  Gideon, Aymor.  On  returning,  Eoneguski  takes  Gideon  with  him  in- 
to the  Indian  country ;  where  he  finds  his  fiiLher  much  offended  at  his  return  without 
the  scalp  of  Walsh.  Eoneguski  takes  Gideon  lo  a  neighboring  Indian  village, 
where  there  litea  Yen  acona,  another  hidf-breed,  who  proves  to  be  the  mother  of  John 
Wdsh,  and  with  her  Uvea  her  neice,  Little  Deer,  who  is  the  betrothed  of  Eoneguski. 
Gideon  is  left  there;  and  partly  by  the  aid  of  Yenacono,  who  is  a  christian,  and 
partly  by  the  aid  of  Thompson,  on  emissary  of  the  British  Oovemment,  to  «tir  tip 
the  Indians,  under  the  guise  of  a  missionary,  he  succeeds  in  persuading  the  Little 
Deer  into  the  desertion  of  Eoneguski,  and  then  marries  her  himself  Previous  to  this 
the  wsi  breaks  out,  in  which  all  the  parties  are  involved.  Aymot  and  Welah  meet 
*t  tiie  battle  of  Tohopeka,  of  which  there  Is  a  spirited  account,  and  render  some  ser- 
Tiec  lo  each  other.  Eonah,  tbe  father  of  [j^neguski,  dies,  and  he  succeeds  him,  not- 
withttanding  the  Intrlguea  of  a  wily  Indian,  Cbuheluh,  who  was  also  inatrumenlal 
in  causing  John  Welah  to  alay  the  Indian,  (or  which  be  was  obliged  to  fly. 

There  u  also  an  rid  Indian  saga  or  prophet,  whose  preriousl  history  and  present 
taioiia  an  doady  comwcted  with  the  prin^wl  eharaders  of  tbe  bo(A,  eqieeially 
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YeuMona.  Jslm  WeUh  i«  duoorerad  hj  his  moUtMr,  VmMOoa,  httatttm  om  of  A* 
chiefioftheCherolcMt,  and  is  inlbeend  marrMd  to  Atlw  AynuH-.  EaDepi«ki,d» 
appqinled  by  Uie  Ltlll«  Deer,  is  ncrer  married,  but  derotcs  himadr  lo  the  govmt- 
mtol  of  bit  people— and  the  rat  of  the  plot  is  worked  out  ■■  may  expected. 

Aa  might  be  anticipnlHl,  ■  etoiy  such  as  this  aflDrda  mnny  opportunitie*  (br  fine 
descriptiTe  and  narrative  writing,  of  which  the  author,  indeed,  has  not  failed  toaTul 
himseif,  in  proof  of  which  we  might  insmnce  the  interview  between  Tecnni«eh,  who 
haa  been  introduced  with  signal  efTt-ct,  and  Eonesuiki,  in  the  second  Tolume  page  155, 
and  the  battle  already  alluded  to,  where  General  Jackson  drowned  in  blood  the  laK 
remnant  of  the  hostile  Indinna. 

One  thing  ia  abundantly  certain,  that  the  present  work  ia  a  firat  attempt  at  thk 
species  of  composition,  and  it  contains  elemenla  of  power  that  a  aeeand  trial  may 
bring  effectually  into  play.  We  trust  the  accompliahed  author  will  make  this  altonpt 
and  that  the  public  will  give  him  the  best  encouragement  to  do  so,  by  their  liberal  pa- 
tronage of  tlie  present  cSbit. 


THE    MAINE    BOUNDARY    QUESTION. 

At  length,  after  half  a  century  of  diplomatic  "  Mcn/ia/ion,"  there  appcan  ■ 
prospect  of  an  early  settlement  of  this  question;  end  it  certainly  afTorda  a  anbjed 
for  aineere  congratulation,  not  alone  fortlie  aokeof  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  State 
indiiidually  concerned,  but  for  those  of  tlie  Union  at  large.  And  that  which  a  long 
array  of  stalely  diploiDati^ls,  each  piling  ream  upon  ream  of  official  notes,  ad  infini- 
tum, to  make  still  worse  confounded  the  confusion  lefl  by  his  predecesaor,  have  been 
unable  notmerelytD 'Jo,  but  even  to  approximate  towards  any  reaaonable  prospect  of 
'  dobg,  lo  and  behold,  has  been  done,  or  all  but  done,  with  a  few  dashes  of  the  pen, 
by  a  quiet,  plain  little  man,  ofrather  oidin a ry  appearance,  modeat  manner,  and  retir- 
ing habits,  sallow  complexion,  good-natured  countenance,  and  a  peculiariy  calm, 
steady  eye — darned  John  FAiBFtEi.D,  made  Governor  of  the  Slate  of  Maine  by  K 
bold,  manly,  and  thinking  people,  because  iie  was  a  ataniKh  democrat,  aod  a  tnan 
of  well  approved  sense,  spirit,  and  firmneBS. 

The  right  of  Maine  to  the  undiqiuted  posaenionofthe  whole  tract  in  diapula  is  u 
plain  aa  the  noonday  sun  in  the  beAiens.  The  question  does  not  riae,  as  haa  bean 
said  oo  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  all,  to  the  dignity  of  do- 
bate.  ITngraeious  as  the  aaaertion  may  seem  trom  the  one  party  to  an  onaetlled 
question,  the  easeissoextremeaone,  thai  we  must  aajr  that  we  cannot  belicTe  in  iba 
■ineerily  or  good  faith  of  any  person,  possessed  of  a  decent  modicam  of  intdlifvitMS 
who,  on  looking  at  all  into  its  merits,  will  profesa  to  gixe  tluBritiah  claim  the  bensflt 
of  even  a  single  doubt.  This  ia  uiong  language,  bnt  not  stronger  than  we  bd  var- 
nnled  by  the  truth  in  uaing,  with  all  deliberation  and  confidence.  We  thcavfim 
have  nothing  here  to  say  about  the  merits  of  the  question  fiuther  than  to  tefsr  to  ihs 
full  expoaition  of  it  which  may  lie  fbund  In  our  Number  of  last  Seplemhw. 

We  are  not  at  all  aurpriaed  that  the  patience  of  the  Stale  of  Maine  has  becotoe  at 
laat  completely  exhausted,  and  that  ahe  has  detennined  not  lo  permit  the  furtW  in- 
definite procrastination  of  these  interminable  negotiations.  Ttie  silence  of  tits 
Bntish  OoTemmcnt  through  the  past  year,  after  the  strong  manif^tations  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country,  through  all  its  highest  organs,  proves,  if  any  such  proof 
were  needed,  that  it  is  idle  (br  us  to  expect  from  it  lor  the  fiiture  any  better  diqioiL 
tion  for  a  fair  and  honorable  aetilement  of  Ibe  difficulty,  than  haa  been  exhibited 
througiiout  alt  ita  past  history.  We  cannot  therefore  wi^hold  our  full  approral  of 
the  course  she  has  adopted,  so  far  aa  known  at  the  date  of  the  present  remada,  aa  tlm 
only  one  fully  equollo  the  circumstancea  of  the  coae.  A  large  armed  and  organized 
band  oflawicBs  intruders  are  upon  a  portion  of  theteirilory  indiaputa — ftpartfawof 
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it  onr  which  Anericaa  juriidictioii  bas  been  exercised  >a  br  bnck  oa  thuty  yean 
ago.  Tbey  an>  lapidly  stripping  it  of  (but  which  consiituted  its  chief  value.  The 
State  wnds  promptly  a  civil  officer,  eupparted  with  an  armed  poise,  lo  remove  (hem, 
BDd  aireat  iha  dilapidation  of  tlte  property  unquestionably  her  own,  and  soon  to  b« 
Adjudged  as  such.  It  is  violently  resisted,  and  the  officer  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
ThsState  rushes  with  its  military  force  to  the  suppoit  of  ila  civil  officer  in  the  func- 
tion commiued  to  him  by  the  law.  She  is  met  by  a  claim  on  the  port  of  the  British 
Buthoritiea,  advanced  in  a  very  arrogant  manner,  to  exclusive  juriEdiction  over  the 
whole  territory  in  dispute,  with  a  demand  that  ell  armed  force  sliall  be  wicbdrawni 
SUOd  the  treapasaera  aeiied,  be  delivered  over  to  the  British  jurisdiction  for  trial. 
Tbia  U  the  question  on  which,  iron  any,  the  collision  is  to  (ske  place — the  British 
daim  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  pending  the  ne^iiations;  and  on  this  we  think 
tbe  right  of  the  Slate  perfectly  clear.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  President  will 
be  sustained  by  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  country,  in  the  determination  declared 
by  him  to  Congiesa,  that,  if  this  claim  is  maintained,  and  exercised  by  an  armed 
oecapalion  of  the  territory,  ha  shall  regard  the  case  as  arrived  imposing  upon  him  the 
constitutional  duty  to  call  out  the  militia  to  repel  invasion.  His  language  has  all  the 
moderation,  with  a  sincere  desire  for  peace  and  tranquillity,  with  at  the  same  tune  that 
naolute  combination  of  the  fortUer  in  re  with  the  suaziler  in  mode,  alike  character- 
istic of  its  author. 

Some  ceniuTC  hoi  been  east  upon  the  course  of  Gov.  Fairfield,  as  too  precipitaie 
•nd  summary — in  sending  an  armed  (ores  to  the  Aroostook,  without  previous  con- 
•DllBlion  with  either  (hePederal  Government,  or  the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick. 
Eia  object  being  to  compel  a  speedyatlention  to,  and  settlement  of,  the  case,  and  to  ex- 
hibit tha  spirit  which  had  been  long  and  slowly  mounting  in  the  State,  till  it  has 
Rached  a  point  at  which  it  can  no  longer  be  possible  to  keep  it  down, — we  think,  on 
the  eootiary,  that  that  courae  was  the  proper  Olte ;  and  that  it  will  nndonbtadly  lead, 
hf  the  ihottMt  way,  to  the  moat  satisfoclory  result.  It  should  be  home  in  mind  that 
the  Bulilaiy  power  of  the  State  was  not  sent  lo  the  support  or  the  civil  poase  until 
■flee  tbe  proclamation  of  Sir  John  Harvey,  claiming  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

We  have  little  apprehensions  about  the  result.  Sir  John  Harvey  will  not  hai>e 
THUnied  to  attack  the  Maine  troojM,  before  the  instructions  from  Washington  wiU 
have  reached  him,  which  will  doubtless  put  apeacefulend  to  the  immediate  difficulty. 
All  paitiea  will  then  retire.  The  object  of  the  State  wilt  have  been  fiilly  accom- 
pliabed.  Hei  equal  right  of  juriediciioD  will  have  been  Nrongly  oEserted  and 
■foully  maintained,  and  the  arrogant  and  utterly  unfbunded  adverse  claim  will 
have  been  successfblly  repelled ;— while,  as  its  most  important  consequence,  the  Bri- 
liah  Government  will  be  for  the  first  time  within  half  a  century  awakened  to  the  con- 
acionsnees  that  the  crisis  of  this  most  vexoliously  procrastinated  question  has  at 
length  arrived,  and  that  the  State  of  Maine  end  the  United  States  cannot,  and  will 
not,  any  longer  submit  to  the  cajolery  of  diplomacy  heretofore  so  successfully  played 
off  against  us  by  her  adroit  negotiators. 
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The  moet  fbul  almcities  with  which  this  part  of  our  continent  has  tter  been  staii) 
ed,  taking  into  considerate  connection  all  the  facts  and  drtumstances  of  the  case,  are 
nnqiieKioDaUy  tbe  late  British  ejeculians  in  our  neighbour  stale  of  Canada.  In  the 
praent  age  of  tbe  world,  artd  the  present  maturity  of  the  public  mind  to  extinguish 
human  life  for  political  opinion  is  not  a  whit  less  inlamous  or  revolting  than  it 
wonld  he  to  revive  tha  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  bum  men,  women  and  children  fbi 
TdigMMU  btUef.    It  is  impossible  to  apply  lo  this  case  the  juelification  of  legal  ri^ht. 
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TIm  liw»  of  England,  which  haTe  been  defiled  by  her  monurcha  with  penalties  fi» 
e»ttfy  crime,  singuinary  m  the  code  of  Draco,  authorize  the  penalty  of  death  in  un- 
numbered instances,  where  the  daily  practice  of  her  Court*  show  that  it  i»  neceSMrr 
for  ju«ice  sake  to  prererre  the  life.  The  law  of  High  Ttea«on  in  paiticalar ;  under 
which'  these  hideous  muidere  have  been  committed,  is  as  old  aa  the  reign  of  Edward 
in,  and  ordains  capital  puaiahment  for  conspiring  the  death  of  the  Kingl  If  the 
great  Jefferson  in  the  sincere  respect  of  a  philosophic  lawgiTer  for  the  right*  of 
posterity,  and  with  a  sacred  deference  to  the  progreM  of  opinion,  questioned  tl* 
power  and  doabted  the  propriety  of  a  legislature's  enacting  laws  bindmg  for  mow 
than  one  generation,  what  shall  ws  think  in  our  land  and  in  an  a^e  aubsequent  to 
Jefferson,  of  the  horrid  criminality  of  these  bloody  ewcutions  in  Canada,  under  a  law 
some  hundredaofyeara  old  and  for  an  offence  an  American  and  a  BepnMican  canoo* 
commit.  No,  the  spirit  of  murder  is  essEntially  combined  with  the  spirit  of  British 
Monarchy.  The  sanguinary  selfishness  of  ita  fearof  light,  truth,  justice  and  patriot- 
iam,  has  traced  ita  long  long  career  in  the  pages  of  British  history  in  the  best  blood  of 
its  own  land— and  it  is  not  to  be  borne  that  the  monster  appetite  is  now  to  be  satlaud 
with  American  and  Republican  victims.  We  my  American  without  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  natirea  of  the  United  Stales  who  perished  al  ita  bidding,  but  also  of  the 
more  Mendless  Canadians,  natives  of  the  same  soil,  children  of  the  same  son,  and 
inheriting  the  same  sympalhies  and  associations  a«  ourselves. 

We  attach  no  Blame  to  the  Pfijpte  of  England  for  theseatrocities.  Their  influence, 
whorerer  it  has  found  ita  way  into  the  legislation  of  tbdr  country,  has  been—like  that 
of  the  people  in  all  countries— uniformly  beneficial,  enlightened,  and  humane.  The 
infiuenoe  of  her  Monarchy  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  as  uniformly  bad,  and  its  de- 

,  roenUofevil,  accelerated  with  all  the  impetuaofpower  and  energy,  have,  unhappily 
for  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  gone  so  much  fiirther,  asher  history  records,  in  the  in- 
fligion  of  crime  and  guiU,  and  the  aduluration  of  the  good,  arising  from  the  oppomng 
influence,  that  the  British  system- whether  of  politics  or  of  legislation,  has  been  ren- 
dered  a  compound  monster,  in  which  the  daritness  greatly  predominalas  ow  tha 

.  light,  and  whose  operation  has  bean  almost  uniformly  maleficent  on  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  We  have  not  now  space  or  heart  to 
enumerate  the  holocaust  of  illuBtrious  names  comprising  the  brightest  and  the  be*  of 
Britains'  children,  which  has  been  sacrificed  to  appease  and  comfort  this  Hidoeh  of 
her  Monarchy. 

What  a  nohla  army  of  martyrs,  yet  and  that  soon,  to  be  honored  as  they  deserve, 
would  not  these  names  compose]  from  theCobhsms  and  Baits  of  her  early  history,  to 
the  Bussells  and  Sidneys,  or  Emmets  and  Lounis  of  her  modem  annals,  whose  fame 
win  ahine  in  brightness  undiminished,  when  the  loathing  and  wrath  of  aroused  and 
ftee  opinion  shall  have  prostrated  forever  the  system  that  destroyed  them,  because  it 
could  not  exist  in  the  same  age  with  so  much  of  purity  and  worth.  The  inexpressible 
Indignation  and  disgust  which  the  perpetration  of  these  atrocities  in  this  heous 
phsre  has  occasioned  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  land — where 
public  opinion  is  so  fr«o  and  healthy,  that  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  voice  of 
posterity,  may  image  forth  the  reaction  of  that  tide  of  virtuous  feeling  that  ere  long 
will  swell  up  in  a  strength  that  will  at  once  atone  and  avenge  the  whole.  Yes  I  let  it 
go  forth. — Never,  never  will  the  loathing  which  the  judicial  murders  of  then 
hapless  Canadians  has  attached,  in  all  enlightened  opinion,  to  the  British  Monarchy 
beeffacsd,  nor  the  indignant  abhorrence  they  have  excited,  subside  until  apowerthut 
dilgustinglylslien  to  the  feelings,  the  interests,  and  the  aympathies  as  well  as  the  soil 
of  freemen,  shall  have  been  utterly  expelled  fann  the  broad  expanse  of  the  North 
American  continent,  whose  fiee  soil  it«  odioita  and  cruel  policy  haa  thna  Ibufly 
jnlliited. 
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THE   TWENTY-FIFTH   CONGRESS. 


Thk  Tventy-Fifih  CongrMa  haa  come  and  j^ne.  It  has  been  a 
riolent,  embittered,  and  faetiona  one ;  and  it  haa  exhibited  manf  a 
Mene  which  can  alTord  verj  little  saliaraetioa  to  the  aiacere  lover 
of  his  conntiy  and  her  institutions  to  contemplate  or  to  recnr  to.  - 
Bnt  it  is  ffoae,  with  its  good  and  its  evil,  to  Uke  its  place  in  liiatory 
— with  all  iu  aspirations  of  dishonest  ambition,  all  its  little  interests, 
«U  itaptsuons,  its  intrigues,  its  treacheries,  its  crimes — together,  too, 
with  all  the  features  oft  brighter  character  which  it  may  also  hare  ' 
exhibited.  Through  all  the  stormy  excitemenU  of  the  hour,  the 
wheel  of  time  has  still  rolled  swiftly  and  steadily  on ;  and  now,  ai 
we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  Isst  two  years — like  a  distant 
▼lew  of  an  agitated  expanse  of  water — while  the  tossing  froth  of  ita 
wares  is  no  longer  distingnlihed  in  the  broader  acope  of  Tision 
which  the  eye  Ukes  in,  and  the  murmur  of  their  fretful  duhing  can 
no  longer  reach  the  ear,  the  fixed  rocks  of  great  principles,  planted 
linnly  in  the  midst  and  towering  high  above,  arrest  the  attention 
only  the  more  distinctly  and  the  more  strikingly,  than  they  could  be- 
fore. We  propose  to  take  a  rapid  review  of  this  period.  The  con- 
trast between  its  commencement  and  its  close  will  be  fonnd  preg- 
nant with  valuable  poli^cal  instruction. 

There  have  been  three  sessions  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Congress. 
Throughout  the  whole,  the  Administration  has  been  in  reel  minority 
in  the  lower,  and  in  majority  in  the  upper  House — reversing  the  rela- 
tive  positions  of  parties  during  a  portion  of  the  previoui  Administra- 
tion. Nothing  has  therefore  been  done  on  the  great  question  which 
has  now,  like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  swallowed  up  every  minor  one,  the 
Divorce  of  Bank  and  Btate.  It  has  been  a  period  of  trsnsition,  of 
prep«r*tion,  of  discussion,  previous  to  the  finsl  settlement  of  th« 
public  opinion,  which  will  develope  iteelf  in  action,  by  establishing 
a  permnnent  fiscal  system  for  the  country,  at  the  next  Congresa 
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Thronghoiil  (hli  period  there  hta  been  mo  rrgvlar,  legilised  and  or- 
pnized  •yatem  in  eiutence.  The  pablir  finance*  hare  been  kept 
and  adminittered  almost  whollr  at  the  diacretion  and  under  the  re- 
•poniibility  or  the  Exerulire,  who  has  in  rain  repealcdly  aooght  to 
bcrelieredfromtbe  borthen.  TfaerDrrDenysteoa,  reatinjupon  the 
banking  ayatem  of  the  Statei,  had  exploded,  rrom  the  internal  ac- 
tion of  it*  own  viciona  prineiplea,  and  onljr  encumbered  the  coan- 
try  and  the  GoTeminent  with  ita  rnina.  By  the  nniveraal  auipen- 
■ion  of  tb«  banka,  in  May,  1877.  not  only  ^d  the  GoremiBent  find 
iUelf  anddenly  cnl  off  Trom  all  the  existing  proviaion  for  ita  aupport 
and  for  tU  immenae  expendltnre,  of  which  it  waa  impoaaible  to  arreat 
the  progreaa,  but  all  the  exiating  law  for  the  custody  of  its  accru- 
ing rerenge  anddenly  expired  by  Its  own  limitation;  and  npon  the 
Executire  was  thrown  the  vast  reaponsibility  of  organiziDg  a  new 
ayatem  on  the  apnr  of  the  occaaion,  and  of  adminiatering  it,  in  the 
midat  of  all  the  clamor  of  faction,  and  the  all  bat  revolutionary  agita- 
tion of  panic  with  which  the  country  waa  filled,  at  it*  own  diacie- 
tion  and  ita  own  peril,  unaided  by  any  other  checks  of  legal  provi- 
aion  hut  its  own  special  regulations,  and  ita  own  unreeting  and,  so 
far  as  poaaibie  under  anch  cirenmatances,  omnipresent  vigilance. 

The  eventa  of  that  memorable  year  of  the  suspension  are  already 
biatory.  No  Administration  under  our  Government  has  ever  been 
subjected  to  ao  severe  an  ordeal.  It  met  fearlessly  and  firmly  all 
the  responsibility  of  (he  crisis.  It  never  yielded  or  quailed  an  in- 
stant. It  never  suffered  itself  to  be  forced  or  tempted  to  recognixe 
any  other  than  the  specie  atandard  of  value,  as  designed  by  the  sa- 
gacious founders  of  our  insliiutiona.  The  Post  Office  Department,  in 
despiteof"  mobs  of  gentlemen,"  headed  by  distinguished  members 
ofCongresa.reaalHtelyadhered  to  the  determination  promptly  an- 
noonced  by  it,  to  receive  and  diahune  gold  and  silver  alone  in  its 
tranaaclions.  And  the  Treasury  Department,  by  the  expedient  of 
receiving  in  payment  its  own  protested  drafts  on  the  deposite  banksi 
and  by  making  the  most  of  the  small  stock  of  specie  on  hand,  was 
enabled  successfolly  to  resist  the  powerful  prrsanre  that  was  made 
upon  it,  to  compel  It  to  admit  into  its  operations  the  paper  of  the 
snapended  banks;  until  the  convocation  of  Congress,  at  the  Ex(n 
Session,  relieved  it  by  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  relieved  the  institutions  and  Individuals  indebted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  liberal  allowancea  of  time. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  during  that  period,  faithful  as  was 
the  Administration  to  itself,  to  its  cause  and  its  creed,  iU  party  at 
large  tlironghoat  the  country  became  dreadfully  confused  and  dis- 
organised. The  great  majority  of  the  old  local  leaders  upon  whom 
It  had  been  long  accustomed  to  rely,  whether  from  having  had  the 
foondatioM  of  their  democracy  sapped  by  the  long  possesuon  of 
parly  ascendancy  and  ptnver,  or  cormpied  by  prosperity  and  by  the 
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«f  dnctire  blkn^Mhinents  of  "  ihe  Credit  Sj-slein,'  eillier  openly  fell 
miray  Trom  the  simple  and  pure  original  principle*  oftbeir  political 
faith,  or  by  their  indeeition  and  doubting  lukewarmneas  produced 
no  leas  injiiriouB  an  efTect  on  thepublicsentiment  of  their  respective 
■pherea  of  local  influence.  Great  numbera  also  of  the  incumbents 
of  oSice  under  the  Administration,  misunderstanding  the  crisis  and 
mistaking  ita  probable  issue, were  seen  toimitate  the  instinct  of  the 
nia  that  abandon  the  falling  house ;  and  eilher  openly  or  indirect- 
ly were  able  by  their  very  official  positions  to  da  it  incalculable  in- 
jury, in  sowing  dissension,  distr^ctioi)  and  panic,  at  the  rery  mo- 
ment wbem  most  of  all,  all  should  hare  been  union,  firoiness  and 
conrage. 

The  Opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  were  full  of  confidence  and 
energy.  The  fate  of  the  Administration  was  regarded  by  them  as 
sealed — the  Latium  of  power,  their  promised  land,  flowing  with  milk 
•nd  honey,  now  full  in  riew !  Here  was  the  legitimate  result  of  its 
"experiments,"  of  its  "  tampering  with  the  currency," — here  the 
fulfilment  of  erery  prediction  nf  disaster, — here  the  practical  eii- 
dencfl  and  illustration,  equally  of  its  political  profligacy,  and  of  its 
ignorant  incompetence  fur  the  responsibilities  of  government! 
Their  pre^s  surpassed  itself  in  thundering  daily  against  it  the  most 
Tehement  philippics  of  denunchtion,  mingled  with  the  most  ex- 
ulting pnans  of  trinmph.  Election  after  election  brought  up  against 
it  OTerwhelming  majoriUes ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  the 
only  qneetion  was,  which  of  their  leaders  was  to  be  rewarded,  for 
their  lon^  struggle  in  minority,  with  the  Presidential  nomination, 
aa  their  party  candidate — such  nomination  being  regarded  as  bnt  the 
formal  preliminary  to  the  popular  eleetion  which  was  to  be  carried, 
as  matter  of  course,  almost  by  default. 

On  the  assemblage  of  Congress  the  eyes  of  the  country  were 
turned  with  intense  anxiety  upon  the  seat  of  goTernment, — when  the 
President's  Meaaage  went  forth,  with  an  electric  eflect,  through  the 
length  and  breadthof  the  land.  It  cut  a  clean  swathe  as  it  went,  fat 
and  wide,  through  the  midst  of  the  parties.  It  was  immediately  re- 
cognized by  the  Democratic  party  as  a  sign  of  power,  which  could 
not  fail  to  lead  lliem  again  to  rictory.  Bold  and  strong  as  it  was, 
it  was  promptly  responded  to,  as  an  appenl  that  touched  the  rery 
inner  heart  of  the  Democracy ;  and  though  a  Tery  small  proportion 
hesitated  and  wavered  for  a  time,  and  hung  back  in  the  rear  of  the 
great  popljlar  movement  of  opinion  of  which  it  was  at  the  same 
time  a  representative  and  a  guide,  yet  aa  a  whole  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  diat  party  accepted  it  immediately,  as  the  true  basis  for  that 
reorganization  rendered  necessary  by  the  recent  political  earth- 
qnake.  It  effected,  too,  another  important  object  The  unnatural 
«nd  ill-omened  union,  which  had  grown  out  of  peculiar  causes  to 
which  it  ia  unnecessary  here  to  refer,  between  Northern  Federalism, 
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with  ita  NatioDal  Bank,  iu  Internal  ImproTenicnU.  its  Tariff  and 
iu  hi^  notions  of  atrong  and  splendid  consolidated  goTernment, 
and  the  Sonthern  ultra  State-Rights  school  of  politics,  which  could 
•pproach  the  former  onl^  on  the  principle  qf  the  meeting  of  ex- 
tremes,— that  ineongruons  union  was  instantly  hroken  hy  it,  as  by 
aome  potent  ipell-word  which  it  had  long  been  swaidng.  The 
eminent  indiTidnal  who  stood  before  the  country  as  peculiarly  re- 
presenting and  embodying  the  political  creed  of  that  schnol,  in- 
stantly was  seen  to  feel  and  recognize  its  power  ;  and  promptly,  and 
in  manner  worthy  the  magnanimity  of  the  man  and  of  the  act,  gaTe 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  that  document,  and  his  powerful 
support  to  the  policy  which  it  recommended,  in  timely  snticipalioa 
of  that  general  movement  of  Southern  opinion  which  the  eagle  eye 
of  his  intelleeloal  vision  could  not  but  foresee  as  an  ineviuble  e«- 
lainly. 

During  the  Extra  Sessiononeof  the  finest  debates  of  modem  par* 
liamenlary  history  took  place  in  Congress,  in  both  of  jta  branches, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  Senate ;  and  (he  movement  of  the  wa- 
ters, begun  there,  extendeditself  in  every  direction,  like  the  spread- 
ing ripple,  through  out  the  country.  The  lawyers  of  the  Opposition 
had  aatrong  prima  facie  case  againat  the  Administration.  Thesns- 
pension,  the  distress,  the  panic,  were  in  full  vogue,  and  supplied  the 
amplest  materials  of  denunciation  and  plausible  argument,  against 
the  party  whose  policy,  it  was  maintained,  had  naturally  developed 
itself  to  these  consequences.  Relief  was  the  cry — regulation  of 
fte  currency — a  Nalional  Bank  !  The  bank  alone — with  thfi  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  party  in  power— could  afford  the  panacea  which  was 
to  heal  all  the  disorders  and  sufferings  of  the  tiroes.  It  alone  could 
bring  back  a  resumption  of  specie  payments — it  slone  restore  order 
to  the  deranged  foreign  and  domestic  exchanges  of  the  country — it 
alone  reanimate  ita  paralyzed  industry  and  commerce  !  Meantime 
it  were  indeed  the  unpardonable  sin  to  refuse  the  moral  sanction 
of  the  Government  to  the  suspension  of  the  bankx,  by  withdrawing 
from  them  the  use  of  the  public  revenues,  and  the  agency  for  the 
custody  and  disbursement  of  them,  and  by  attempting  to  make  any 
tyrannical  distinetion  between  their  depreciated  paper  currency  and 
real  substantial  money/ 

On  the  other  hand,  (he  position  and  policy  of  the  Administration 
were  admirably  sustained  in  argument  by  its  friends,  sorely  at  dis- 
advantage as  they  were  placed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
We  need  not  here  retrace  the  grounds  of  the  argument,  which  was 
carried  on  with  unrelaxing  vigor  through  both  sessions  of  Congress. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  latter,  its  influence  and  the  effects  of  the 
firm  attitude  pursued  by  the  Democratic  party,  began  already  to 
make  themselves  apparent.  In  spite  of  the  moat  strenuous  efforts 
to  resist  it  on  the  part  of  the  paper  money  interest,  under  the  espc- 
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«kt  gaiduM  at  tka  B«ik  of  tha  UnH«d  ButM,  the  paUie  •ptaian 
<hw  geB«r«te4  Md  itioMiktod  forced  th«  buik*  ta  niaae  apoeie 
-ptymsDU ;  irbit^  maTement,  eomBMBciag  iA  New  York,  gndMlly 
•mrteadMl  itoeV  ov«r  other  ptrtt  of  the  eoantty.  The  nMnrftl  vsd 
•waal  tendeaey  to  JneraMed  exeoM  of  ieraes,  dmiiag  »  period  of 
prMaara  and  smpenrioB,  wtt  effselwdljr  cheeked.  Specie  penred 
wto  the  eoantry.  lie  foreign  debt,  contreeled  by  exceaa  of  impiw- 
tetioB  and  Ivznrioefl  coBavatptios,  gnHmtljr  liqoidaled  itedf  by  the 
«KporUiion  of  its  satoral  produeta ;  lad  pari  pattu  with  thet  pi*- 
«eas  die  foreiga  ezehkngee  rectified  tkemtelvei  with  the  eertuolp 
with  which,  by  the  great  lewi  of  n&tvre,  water  whoa  leA  free  t(a 
tfow  will  find  ite  own  lereh'while  the  coBtbrned  diaorder  of  the 
domeatle  exohuiges  aa  manifestly  resolred  itaalf  into  the  differeaee 
ti  enHit  of  the  diffarent  local  paper  carreneiea.  which  reqidred 
Holy  the  exICBMan  of  the  raaamption  to  rectify,  that  thia  soor 
oeaaed  to  be  am  avaiUble  topic  of  argnmeat  in  favor  of  a  National 
flank.  The  condnd  of  that  iniUtntion  itself  dnring  the  saspension 
>-4tB  inlarference  in  and  monopoly  of  certain  important  breaches  of 
■Mrcantile  bwinese,  eapecUlIy  ita  cotton  speculations-—! ta  palpably 
illegal  and  fi-audulent  reAnriasion  of  floods  of  the  notes  of  the  el4 
bank — ita  etrennons  but  fniitleaa  stniggie  to  prolwig  the  snspenr 
aiion,  with  all  ila  incalcnlable  vrils,  to  eooUnoe  the  golden  barreet 
which  it  waa  enabled  to  reap  from  the  general  derangement  and 
disaater— the  eooUy  nnblashing  insensibility  erinoed  by  it  to  the 
ordinary  lawa  of  honesty  and  morality,  in  ibe  most  unfortniuilf 
pahlie  letters  of  its  PreHdenk— these  canses  coaporaled  effectlTt^ 
^ith  the  others  we  have  allnded  to,  and  with  the  daily  reviving  ior 
ivMtrj  and  bnsineas  of  the  eoantry,  in  dispelling  mnch  of  tha  delv- 
rion  widk  which  a  large  portion  of  the  p<Alic  mind  had  been  so 
long  possessed  in  favor  of  a  National  Bank,  and  especially  of  thi^t 
•ne  which  bad  heretofore  become  so  closely  identified  with  the 
canse  of  the  Whig  patty,  aa  ta  render  their  poUtieal  destiiiias  aeea»- 
aarily  iweparable. 

By  this  time  the  process  of  reaetionin  the  pnUic  mind,  from  the 
Mate  of  opinion  hosUle  to  the  Administratian  which  the  crisis  and 
ftanle  of  Ute  preceeding  year  bad  cansed,  was  manifestly  goipg 
•leadily  forward.  The  reorganization  of  the  Demoeiacy  was  rapid- 
ly completing  and  consolidating  itself.  A.U  diatmst  and  fear  had 
long  since  vanisbed ;  while  they  began  nneqalvoeally  to  manitet 
ibomselves  on  the  side  of  oar  adveraaries,  as,  one  after  another,  the 
|m>grese  of  fime  and  the  event  swept  away  the  fonndntiotu  of 
tteir  old  arguments  and  popular  appeals,  and  as  they  marked  the 
hosrly  ebb  of  that  tide  of  public  excitement  which  their  ill-onmiad 
•fbrta  of  panic-making,  affaciive  only  in  the  hour  of  their  coanbry's 
mfbrlng  and  ehame,  had  been  able  to  lash  «p— 
«  To  avh  a  saddM  Ised  of  inaliay." 

r.:,t,:,:kv,  Google 
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The  fall  eleetlom — with  bit  one  or  two  «ze«ptioni^  which  U  was 
waxy  to  eTpltin  b^  adeqoata  peculUr  caoMa-^oon  foUowinf  tin 
■djournment  of  CongreM,  bore  lignal  and  over wbelming  eridenee 
of  die  truth  of  this  representation  of  the  progreaa  of  opiaion.  W« 
need  not  here  dwdl  upon  them.  Ona  after  anolbori  the  deep 
▼oiees  of  the  people  came  up  from  the  different  Statao,  in  accents 
that  well  rewarded  the  long  patient  endnranee  of  thoae  wholiad 
lialened  unmoved  through  die  preceding  year  to  all  the  clamor  of 
Action  and  pane-'>-with  their  verdtet,  on  their  lober  aeeond-thonglit, 
of  "Well  done,  ihon  good  and  fMtbfol  Mrvantf"  There  was  thb 
peculiarity  in  that  ciiaia,  that  the  long-pTotracted  straggle  between 
die  two  parties  had  at  length  reached  an  iitne  the  decision  of  which 
most  be  final  and  eonelasive  of  their  political  bte.  With  the 
Opposition  all  was  staked  vpon  il ;  and  if  the  Administration  ohooM 
veadier  tuck  a  storm,  they  might  weH  indeed  abandon  all  hope  or 
Aou^t  of  prerailing  orer  it.  If  the  infatuated  people  would  not 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  so  long  and  loudly  ihui^ 
dered  against  it,  by  the  events  of  that  year — and,  a  fortiori.  If,  aftw 
at  first  rashly  condemning  it,  under  the  influence  of  tlte  panic,  dis- 
tress, and  party  clamor,  they  shonid  retract  the  error  of  that  first 
delusion,  and  come  back  to  its  support  in  dally  swelling  ■Rajorides— 
then  well  indeed  might  they  conclude,  that  they  would'  not  believe 
'*  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead."  Accordingly,  such  were 
manifestly  seen  to  be  the  edfeets  of  the  elections  of  last  lal),  apon 
the  Whig  party  itsc^.  The  increased  majority  in  Missouri— tfaa 
reaction  in  Maine,  froni  the  Whig  majority  of  the  preceding  year 
to  a  large  Democratic  majority— the  conversion  of  Maryland,  from 
its  ancient  dme-honored  Federalism,  to  the  elecdon  of  a  Democrada 
Governor,  who  had  especially  identified  hitnaelf  with  the  "  odlons 
Snb-Treasury"  question — the  recovery  of  the  popular  vote  of  Maw 
Jersey— the  decisive  triumph  in  the  old  Keystone  Slate  of  Penir- 
■ylvania,  contrary  to  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  Whigs — the 
diminished  Whig  majority  in  Masiaehusetts — the  manly  and  magw 
nanimous  accession,  to  the  support  of  the  Administration,  of  the 
gallant  chivalry  of  South  Carolina — the  nnanimity  of  the  ma- 
jority  of  both  parties  in  Georgia  in  favor  of  the  great  cardinal 
measure  by  which  the  classifieation  of  parties  was  now  every 
where  adjusting  itself— and,  above  all,  the  astonishing-  revolution  of 
Ohio,  by  the  conversion  of  the  strong  Whig  majority  of  a  recent 
period  to  a  stronger  majority  in  favor  of  the  Administration,  not 
only  a  great  event  in  itself,  but  portentously  symptomatic, — these 
were,  one  and  all,  evidences  against  which  no  blindness  of  pard* 
■anship  could  close  the  eyes  of  any  save  Ihe  most  infatuate  and 
bigoted  of  oar  opponents,  of  a  grand  popular  movement  to  tin 
■npport  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Administration,  arising 
up  out  of  the  very  lower  depths  of  the  public  mind,— ^f  precisely 
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mutb  •  popnhr  moTemcDt  «•  it  had  always,  Troin  the  vaiy  ontMt, 
and  ia  die  midit  of  the  darkest  hoar  of  iu  trial,  eo  baldly  appealed 
to,  so  confidently  predicted,  and  so  nobly  Irosted  to.  In  all  qoar- 
Ian,  as  manifeBted  by  the  despondent  tone  of  their  prew,  and  in 
private  intereonTse  by  the  confession  in  countless  instances  wrong 
firom  the  diagrin  of  discomfiture  and  disappaintment,  the  Whige 
M  ■  parly  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  giring  np  the  contest— of 
abandoning  the  people  to  the  merited  fste  of  their  own  infatoation— 
of  retiring  in  disgust  from  this  ineffeetnal  contest  with  the  "  fierce 
democracie,"  apon  whose  obtose  intellect  it  prored  thus  impossible 
to  make  a  permanent  impression,  in  opposition  to  an  Administradoa  - 
which,  sprang  from  them,  bad  the  sagacity,  if  we  may  not  be  per- 
■dUed  to  call  it  the  honesty,  to  place  its  strength  and  its  relianei 
in  its  a^erence  to  the  first  great  principles  of  Democratic  troth, 
and  in  its  bold  confidence  in  the  ultimate  sagacity  of  the  honest 
popniar  judgmenL  And  we  sincerely  believe  that  they  would-  have 
dona  so— even,  probably,  to  the  extreme  of  not  attempting  a  serious 
ofganiation  for  the  Presidential  contest — but  for  the  unexpected 
Intervention  of  their  victory  in  New  York,  to  rescue  them  from  the 
immediate  agonies  of  political  dissoloUon,  and  to  postpone  yet  a 
little  longer  the  evil  day  which,  nevertheless,  was  neither  to  be 
averted  nor  nutigated.  Tltat  defeat  (though  by  a  largely  diminished 
majority  from  that  of  the  [M«ceding  year)  was  as  unexpected  to 
ourselves,  as  bad  been  many  of  the  former  triumphs  which  had 
preceded  it.  It  was  easy,  however,  to  explain  it,  on  principles  en- 
tirely peculiar  to  the  particular  case,  and  foreign  from  those  on  the 
operaUon  of  which  we  relied  for  evanloal  success  in  the  general 
political  conlesL  They  have  been  sUted  in  a  former  Article,  and 
are  familiar  to  our  readers.  The  result  of  the  New  York  election 
did  not  in  the  sli^test  degree  affect  the  prospects  of  the  Adminia- 
ttation,  nor  touch  the  elevated  seenrity  of  its  poeition.  In  comp». 
risen  with  the  preceding  election  it  was  itself  a  victory ;  and  it  wan 
•ecompanied  with  such  evidences  of  the  progressing,  though  yet  in- 
complete, re-organisation  of  the  long  disordered  and  conftased 
Democratic  party  in  that  State — end  with  such  indications  of  real 
weakness  and  of  inevitable  approaching  downfall,  on  the  part  of 
hs  opponuitB— that  there  was  no  affectation  in  the  expressions  of 
eatisfaction  which,  on  s  calm  review  of  the  whole  ground,  were 
used  in  relatinn  to  it  by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  friends  of  the 
very  party  which  snslairied  the  reverse. 

But  to  the  Whigs  this  success — together  with  ihe  god-send  of 
the  blessed  discovery  of  the  enormous  defalcation  H  ^eir  formor 
•special  friend,  Ihe  late  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  came 
Bke  Ihe  reprieve  to  the  criminal  on  the  eve  of  his  last  allotted  day. 
It  revived  a  little  their  exhausted  hopes,  re-inspirited  tbeir  droop- 
ing eonrage,  and  rallied,  for  yet  another  effort,  their  wavering  and 
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yMting  lanj  of  parly  orpDiMtioii.  Well  may  Uwy  rvoAn  fniae 
•ad  thuiks^Tiog  to  the  indiridua)  to  whOM  HBwauifld  ezortioBo, 
next  to  the  long  accnmuiated  error*  and  faolla  of  our  own  parly  in 
^ftt  StatOi  they  were  mainly  indebted  for  it  I  And  if  the  triumphal 
proeeanons,  and  broadly  trumpeted  eeremonialB  of  reoeption  a*d 
greeting  with  which  his  friendi  may  attempt  bo  idmnlate,  lo  lome 
fcint  show  of  warmth,  a  popular .  eBtfannaaro  which  nerer  has  aod 
neTOT  can,  nnder  any  circumstances,  be  srOuaed  in  behalf  of  a  pM- 
tieal  apostate— if,  we  say,  aueh  attempts,  by  a  handful  of  personal 
ftieitds  and  party  associates,  prore  cold  and  meagre  and  spiritless 
fulures — and  if  one-half  of  the  local  Whig  press,  with  their  gigaM- 
tic  sheets,  regret  to  find  themselves  prerented  by  **  the  crowded 
etate  of  their  eolnmna "  from  eren  spreading  oat  in  full  the  brief 
IKOrd  of  the  high  proceeding — 

Not  vhM  it  was,  bat  what  it  ibooU  ba*«  bwn 
we  have  no  other  remark  to  make  upon  it,  while  wo  point  esibi- 
tions  politicians  to  the  sad  warning  of  the  example,  than  that  the 
Whigs  of  New  York,  in  ench'a  treatment  of  the  able  and  disdn- 
gnished  ex-Senator  who  has  last  gone  to  swell  the  long  mmj  of 
the  leaders  they  hare  derired  from  the  seeessions  from  the  Demo- 
eratic  ranks,  have  only  again  proved  their  political  gratitwlo  to  be 
abont  on  a  par  with  their  poltdeal  honesty  of  principle. 

Such,  then^to  return  from  the  episode  which  has  tempted  w 
aside  to  moralise  a  moment  upon  an  instnietire  political  lessoi^— 
eoch,  then,  was  the  state  of  parties  on  the  re-eseemblsge  of  Congress, 
for  its  diird  and  last  acsrion,  within  the  period  over  which  we  are 
easiiiig  this  rapid  bird's-eye  glance.  In  an  Article  in  our  Deeember 
Number  on  "The  Coming  Bession,"  we  expressed  the  cnrioMty 
which  our  readers  must  hare  shared  with  ns,  as  te  what  the  WUgi 
could  have  to  say,  what  to  do,  for  themselves  at  that  sesaion,  on  the 
main  toj^e  of  par^  Interest,  the  fiscal  system  I0  be  adopted  for  the 
Federal  Ooremment.  Time  has  now  furnished  the  answers  to  oar 
queries  which  no  foresight  eonld  hare  anticipated ;  we  hasten,  there- 
fote,  to  give  our  readers  such  account  orthem  as  we  may. 

It  certainly  appeared  a  most  embarrassing  position  that  that  par- 
ty occupied  in  Congress,  it  being  impossible  to  decide  which  course 
was  the  most  awkward  and  impracticable,  to  advance,  to  retreat,  or 
to  remain  stationary.  All  the  old  topics  rendered  unavailable — the 
distress  at  an  end — (he  panic  sacceeded  by  a  confidence  already 
threatening  to  run  into  unhealthy  excess — their  cardinal  principle, 
a  National  Bank,  beginning,  from  a  bitter  necessity  and  with  the 
worst  grace  imaginable,  to  be  disavowed  by  its  own  friends — the 
melancholy  contrast  in  the  state  of  pubHe  opinion,  as  indicated  by 
tbeelectione,  between  the  present  year  and  the  last — what  materials 
now  remained  to  them  for  those  copious  floods  of  partisan  Invee- 
4ve  with  which  it  has  been  of  late  years  their  annual  wont,  instead 
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«f  ftttflsdlii;  to  the  prop«r  dvdea  of  legialation,  to  eoDrame  the  Mf 
dona  of  Congresa  T  And  what  could  ibejr  do  T  Being  in  majorigr 
in  the  Hooae  o(  RepreaentatiTea,  the  reaponaibititjr  waa  incumbeat 
««  them,  of  either  adopting  aome  legaliied  laoa)  ayitein,  or  of 
leaving  die  pnblie  revenue,  unregulated  bj  law,  unprotected  by  th* 
ebeeka  and  aafeguarda  of  which  recent  events  bad  ao  atrikiogly  il- 
loiinted  the  necoarity,  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  ExeeuiiTe. 
Of  alt  iRiaginable  elterBatiTCa,  the  laat  appeared  the  least  possible. 
It  would  be  too  palpable  a  confesaion  of  political  profligacy,  to* 
Open  an  admiaaiou  ofthefalaehood  of  all  the  chargee  of  cormptioB 
■nd  incompetenee,  so  long  and  vehemently  ai^ed  against  tii«  Ad* 
miniatration  I  For  the  sole  motives  that  could  posribly  dictate 
eneh  m  course  must  be,  eitker  ■  seeret  deaiu  (hat  the  public 
Tr^eanry  should  be  in  fact  badly  and  dishonestly  oiaiitged,  to  af- 
lord  materials  for  coDtinued  future  partisan  atlftck,  as  they  tiiem* 
selves  denounced  and  predicted, — or  a  secret  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom, integrity,  and  patriotitm  of  the  Ezeeatire,  in  relation  to  "ifco 
parse,"  similar  to  that  manifested  in  another  great  measure  of  Uio 
session,  in  relation  to  "  the  sword."  They  are  welcome  to  their 
choice  of  the  two  boma  of  the  dilemma.  We  were  justified,  there- 
Are,  in  aaaoming  it  to  be  impotaible  that  the  Whigs  conld  under- 
take the  reaponsibility  of  adjourning  without  having  adopted  somo 
system  or  other ;  which,  in  the  manifest  impossibility  of  reviving 
the  old  Deposile  Bank  System,  or  of  even  attempting  the  proposi- 
tktn  of  a  National  Bank,  conld  be  no  other  than  at  least  some  modi- 
fiestioD  of  *'the  odioua  Bub-Treasury  Scheme." 

We  shall  never  again  repeat  the  folly  of  believing  any  absurdity, 
any  inconsutency,  any  self-eon  trad  ieiion,  intpottiHe  to  a  party  thos 
conatilated,  and  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  as  the  present  Oppositioa 
in  Congress  haa  ao  long  and  so  often  exhibited.  We  acknowledgt 
the  miattke  which  none  but  thomselvea  could  have  ao  effectually 
torrected ;  and  etand  rebnked  by  their  own  conduct,  for  having 
given  them  a  certain  degree  of  credit  which  we  ahall  certainly 
never  again  l>e  guilty  of  thus  imputing  to  them.  They  Aavc  again, 
contrary  to  our  supposition,  planted  themselves  on  the  old  gromid 
c{  fretention.  It  was  early  apparent  that  such  was  still  their  de> 
termination ;  and  accordingly  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  in 
the  Houae  of  Representatives,  early  gave  up  in  despair  all  hope  of 
carrying  any  measure  for  the  establishment  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Treaenry  through  the  present  Congress ;  while  the  Sennle 
justly  felt  it  to  be  incompatible  with  its  proper  dignity  to  send  a 
Aird  bill  of  a  similar  eharaeter  to  that  body,  to  share  the  fate  of  ita 
two  predecessors.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  general  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  measure,  to  leave  the  question  now 
with  the  country  and  the  next  Congress, — secure  of  the  continued 
-and  confirmed  ascendancy  of  the  nresent  Adodnistntion  and  ilr 
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poMty,  and  utufied  that  vterf  day  wai  lonenin^  more  and  mora 
the  hold  that  the  banka  hare  held  Dpon  the  pnbUe  laror,  aa  agents 
for  the  liacal  administnlion  of  the  government  of  the  couoby. 

The  Senate  eontenled  ilaelf  with  paaaing  a  bill  for  the  mora 
effectual  prevention  and  punishment  of  public  deiaalter*— abill  very 
elaborate,  complete  and  unexceptionable  in  ita  proviriona  for  that 
objecL  This  bill  was  steadily  opposed  by  the  Oppoaition  in  th« 
Senate,  as  a  distinct  party  question  ;  and  in  the  Honse,  where,  oa 
that  gronnd,  its  fate  could  not  have  been  long  donbtful  had  it  been 
acted  upon  at  all,  the  dominant  party  allowed  the  session  to  expire 
wilhont  an  attempt  to  adopt  that  or  any  meuore  of  a  similar  ehar» 
aeter  and  object. 

How  strongly  this  simple  raview  offsets,  on  which  no  commen- 
tary could  shed  a  clearer  light,  illustrates  the  flagrant  dishonesty 
of  all  the  clamors  so  long  and  loudly  thundered  against  the  party 
in  power,  especially  in  relation  to  its  administration  of  the  pnblie 
finances.  Is  it  poasibte  that  any  coosiderable  portion  of  that  pub- 
lic opinion  that  has  heretofore  aopported  such  leadera,  can  continne 
insensible  to  each  open  demonstration  of  party  profligacy  t 

The  topic  of  the  public  defalcations  was  the  only  gun  thai  ibe 
Opposition  have  plied  against  the  Administration  at  the  Isat  ses- 
sion— all  the  others  of  their  former  batteries  having,  aa  we  have 
seen,  either  been  silenced,  or  having  exploded,  one  after  another, 
of  themtelres,  doing  more  injury  among  their  own  ranks  than  they 
ever  have  done, among  those  against  whom  their  Area  had  been  di- 
rected. This  was  the  one  idea  of  the  session.  It  is  true,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  a  strong  but  intempermle  attempt  waa 
made  to  excite  a  little  Abolition  agitation,  bnlit  was  a  most  lament- 
table  failnre.  By  one  of  the  most  skilful,  prompt  and  energetic 
parliamentary  movements  that  we  have  ever  witoesied,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  House  lilighted  in  the  bud  every  hope  that  mi^t 
have  been  cherished  of  weakening  the  daily  growing  slresglh  of 
the  Administration  at  the  Sonth  by  iheuritaiian  of  this  question. 
By  the  famous  "  Atherten  Resolutions,"  not  only  wan  (his  Inng-voxed 
question,  as  a  political  one,  placed  at  last,  fnlty  and  distinctly,  on 
its  true  groand  of  the  Statt-Righta  principle,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
combine  the  free  support  of  all  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  of 
which  many  bad  before  had  but  an  imperfect  understanding  of  it,  but 
moreover  a  sudden  and  total  eztioguisher  was  put  upon  the  very 
possibility  of  making  it  a  means  of  party  agitation  within  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  This  movement  set  the  matter  at  rest.  The  Whigs 
themselves  evinced  til etr  consciousness  of  it  by  the  desperate  efforts 
which  they  made  to  evade  or  counteract  it,  when  it  was  too  lata ; 
•nd  by  the  petulant  explosions  of  impotent  ehsgrin  by  which  some 
of  their  leeders,  the  londest  in  declamation  about  Southern  righta 
on  this  subject,  showed  that  it  waa  only  for  the  low  and  nnholy 
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pnrposei  of  politini  espitkl,  that  Ihey  bad  to  long  been  deafeninf 
the  weaiied  ear  of  the  conntry  with  their  clunar  against  the  agita- 
tion of  the  alarery  question  on  the  fioori  ofOongreaa.  There  wu 
but  one  single  eminent  indiridual  irho  did  not  perceiTe  how  com- 
pletely the  Bubject  waa  now  placed  at  reit — thai  the  tide  had  turn- 
ed— that  the  iron  which  but  a  ehort  time  ago  had  been  so  hissing 
hot  had  now  become  cold ;— that  eminent  individual  was  Hr.  Clay, 
who,  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  iahis  well  known  anti-Abo- 
lition speech,  was  seen  to  stab,  and  gash,  and  mutilate  moit  ruth- 
lesely  the  dead  body  of  Political  Abolitionism — reminding  us  of  the 
country  player  who,  after  the  play  was  OTer,  the  catastrophe  con- 
summated, the  curtain  descending,  and  the  audience  gone  or 
going,  recollected  a  most  important  speech,  which  he  ought  to 
lUTe  delivered  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  aet,  and  which  there- 
fere,  as  it  contained  a  capital  point  of  tragic  effect,  he  begged  the 
audience  now  to  listen  to,  by  way  of  epilogue.  In  fact  this  has 
alirays  been  Mr.  Clay's  unfortunate  fate  in  all  his  Presidentia]  de> 
monslralions ;  and,  with  Hr.  Niles'  permission,  we  would  suggest 
as  the  most  appropriate  epiiaph  for  his  tomb  on  the  eonsumma- 
lion  of  that  political  death  now  less  than  two  years  dislanl~-as  em- 
bodying the  whole  moral  of  the  life  of  an  ambitioot  politician  with 
whom  expedienoy  was  the  main  gOTeming  principle—"  always  a 

LITTll  TOO  LATK  !" 

The  defalcations  were,  then,  tlie  one  idea  of  the  Opposition  at  the 
late  session.  They  plied  it  hard,  but,  after  all,  with  lamenlably 
Hllle  effect !  The  proceedings  in  relation  to  that  investigation  have 
done  vastly  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  those  who  conducted  them,- 
than  to  those  against  whom  they  were  directed.  The  dennncia- 
tions  in  advance — the  most  unjnst  and  unlair  commenlaries  that 
were  made  upon  the  correspondence  of  the  Treasury  Department 
with  thereceivers,  &c.,  which  exhibited  only  one-haifoftkejncture, 
not  containing  the  letters  of  explanation  frim  the  officers  referred 
to,  as  well  as  the  vigilant  communications  of  the  Department  to  ■ 
them,  in  relaUon  to  trregulariUea  before  the  detection  of  their  actual 
defaleatianB,  defalcationB  into  which  they  were  tempted  by  the  de- 
iDorali»ng  aednetiona  of  the  credit  system,  and  which  were  rendered 
«asy  by  the  imperfections  of  the  existing  restnints  of  law,  and  by. 
the  facilities  of  the  bank  deposite  system — the  pledges  to  impeach 
ihe  Head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  ifafair  committee  of  investi- 
gation should  be  allowed  by  the  House — the  most  vnblnahing  pack- 
ing of  that  Committee  by  the  secret  ballot,  so  as  not  even  to  allow 
the  Democratic  party  the  selection  of  its  own  members,  on  the  mi- 
nority of  three  to  six,  byaparty  with  whom  it  had  longbeenafara^ 
iU  topic  to  denonnee  the  appointment  of  party  committees  by  • 
Dmnocratle  Speaker-^*  tnqtdsilotial  secroe^  of  thalCoiamlttw — 
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tb«  gfroM  mad  pklpable  imnifeaUUon  of  th«  )oir«at  Bpirft  of  pufi- 
nnthip  which  ehsncteiiaed  all  iu  pToeeedings— th«  Tiahtion  of 
*f9rj  principle  of  justiea  wai  foir  detliDg  toinirds  Mr.  Hoyt,  who 
wu  Gompttlled  to  meiDorU)i»  Conpeai  for  redrem  against  thoonl- 
rkgeooM  indeeonej  of  hn  perMcotion  at  their  hands — the  miaerablo 
Mntrait  between  the  performance  of  the  campaign  and  the  promiM 
of  the  manifeeto — the  diaproportion  between  die  fonndations  of 
evidence  aad  the  aapentrseture  of  "concliuioni"  derired  by  tbe 
Committee,  insignificant  u  were  even  the  latter  in  companion  with 
wbel  their  partj  had  been  tanght  te  expect — the  pnhlicatioD  of  foar 
copies  of  the  "  report  and  concliuiona,"  of  dieir  iDgenloos  and  no- 
scmpvldiu  prosecniing  lawyera,  for  erery  one  copy  of  lheev*iie»c»~' 
the  rirtml  acquittal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  all  the  bein- 
oua  charges  that  had  been  so  furiously  urged  againat  him,  and  Iba 
abashed  abandonnieni  of  all  word  or  idea  of  impeackvunt, — all 
tbeae  things  the  country  leea,  standing  too  clearly  in  the  light  of 
day  lo  be  misunderstood,  and  they  shall  be  made  to  appear  yet 
more  diaiinetly  in  our  next  Number.  And  well  therefore  may  we 
say,  with  the  eonfetsloo  made  by  some  of  the  more  candid  and 
liberal  of  oor  opponents  in  Congress  itself,  before  they  left  Wash* 
ington,  that  the  whole  afiair  was  a  "  miatrahle  failure ,-"  in  verifi- 
cadoo  of  which  It  la  eufficient  for  us  here  to  refer  to  the  apathy  and 
aitence  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  iho  WhlgpreasiiMUto 
wMch  it  *aa  Intended  to  afford  the  stimulating  aliment  to  siwiatn 
their  cause  through  the  elections  of  the  preseat  year. 

New  Hampshire  baa  nobly  led  off  the  ball,  and  by  bar  Demo- 
cratic majority  doiAltd,  In  compariaon  with  that  of  last  year,  baa 
expressed  her  opinion  upon  the  case  submitted  to  her  vole  by  this 
grand  abortion  of  a  party  demonstration  against  the  dlstinguisbad 
citizen  from  the  "  Granite  State"  who  represents  the  Democracy  of 
New  England  in  the  present  Administration.  We  confidendy 
predict  that  her  example  is  bnt  the  prelude  to  a  brilliant  series  of 
triampha  which  wilt  well  repay  It  for  ita  long  and  noble  endnnnc* 
of  the  ordeal  of  past  adversity. 

The  policy  of  the  Whiga  is  eridently  now  to  hope  for  another 
eoDTulflion  of  the  paper  money  system  by  the  dme  of  the  next  Pre> 
aidentW  election ;  and  in  the  mean  tine  to  coneolidale  their  union 
with  tlie  Conaervatives,  which  may  already  be  furly  regarded  aa 
complete,  and  to  keep  np  what  ngitation  may  be  in  their  power  on 
lite  aubject  of  the  public  defalcations.  Hence  their  reftiaal  to 
pass  Mr.  Wrighl'i  Bill,  which,  by  precluding  almost  the  possibility 
of  fotore  defalcation,  would  hare  marred  the  sueeess  of  this  pat- 
itodc  policy.  They  are  also  fast  settling  on  Mr.  Clay  aa  their  can- 
Mate,  in  accordance  with  the  assurance  we  have  more  than  one* 
^TOB  dMoa,  that,  deeperaie  as  la  bis  chasce,  espaifally  la  the  Soalll 
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aad  West,  neither  of  their  other  candidateB  can  indnlge  even  Ihe 
fkint  hope  which  his  aangpaine  tempersment  may  yet  poaslbly  re- 
aerre  to  him.  We  kat«  ipoken  of  them  a*  *  party,  yel  they  appear 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  name,  arowlng  Do  dlstinetire  principlea  nor 
dialiDCtire  meaaures.  They  are  a  mere  Oppoaition,  which  Is 
nothing  else  than  mere  faction.  Their  eingle  cry  is,  as  we  recently 
observed  it  staled  in  one  of  their  papen,  "IvrK  out  the  rvgvea  t" 
evading  and  avoiding  all  the  distinct  issues  on  large  principles  an 
which  the  Democrmlic  party  found  their  party  organintion,  and 
which,  nnifomily  cherished,  proclaimed  and  pledged,  constitute  the 
political  chaimcter  of  the  Administi^tion.  Now,  we  put  it  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  candid  of  our  opponents — can  even  the  slightest  chance  . 
of  success  attend  efforts  so  avowedly  prompted  by  the  sole  motive  of 
IB  nnfaoly  ambition  for  power  and  place,  against  an  Administration 
already  so  securely  established  in  the  confidence  and  aflections  of 
Ibe  great  Demoeratie  party  of  the  country,  and  to  the  pftfaiottsm, 
moderation,  discretion  and  integrity  of  whM«  chief  they  have  them- 
selves fnand  themselves  forced,  at  the  close  of  the  late  session,  to 
render  so  signal  and  nnaniraons  a  testimony  I 
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How  bright  the  scenes  of  boyhood's  dayt 

On  manhood's  memory  rerosin! 
Aye,  like  tbo  nurse's  cradle  lays. 

They  lire  'mid  sorrow,  want,  sad  paia. 
And  as  soroo  object  o'er  the  rest 

Across  the  vls>lon  brighter  steds, 
A  ehord  is  woke  in  memory's  breast 

That  every  later  sorrow  heals ; 
And  though  a  wandi^f  from  the  spoti 

'Hid  waving  groves  and  blashlng  flower* 
I  see  my  father's  eheerfnl  cot, 

As  lovely  as  in  childhood's  hours ; 
"When,  sou)  enlivening,  rose  the  soand, 

At  golden  eve  and  pnrple  dawn, 
Of  rosy  children  sporting  round 

The  old  oak  tree  that  graced  the  lawn. 
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The  Tcrdant  mead  vhen  cawilipa  bloomed— 

The  stile  before  the  foreit  way^ 
-  The  pond  where  oft  the  bittern  boonod) 

When  Iwilif ht  spreed  hei  meBtle  ftwy— 
The  river  where  the  ailver  trovt 

Leaped  up  to  ralch  the  gilded  fly — 
lite  raouy  mill  whose  Ittrn-abolut 

Bent  (he  darkwatere  foaming  by^ 
The  Indian'!  grave  npon  the  hill, 

O'er  which  (he  rragrent  wild  roM  btiuh'd^ 
The  forest  shade,  lo  cool  and  still, 

Where  'mid  the  mou  the  foantain  gnah'd— 
The  haunted  ruin  on  the  plaits— 

The  sylvan  dell  where  slept  the  &wn— 
The  village  church  with  humble  fao^— 

The  old  oak  tree  that  graced  the  lawn. 

Hiere  ia  a  love  that  lights  the  soul, 

That  tivei  when  all  things  else  deeay. 
It  hovers  o'er  the  sparkling  bowl. 

And  turns  the  maniac's  ire  away ; 
It  lives  smid  the  polar  gloom. 

It  brightly  gleams  in  disUnt  iaiec, 
II  hangs  above  the  loved  one's  tnmb, 

And  lights  the  cheek  of  grief  with 
It  is  the  love  of  boyhood's  home, 

Where  newborn  fancy  breathed  the  air. 
Where,  ere  the  foot  began  to  roam, 

The  young  ear  heard  a  mother'a  prajrar. 
The  din  of  war,  the  song  of  love, 

A  life  upon  the  stormy  main. 
These,  these  may  teach  our  feel  to  rore, 

Till  weary  life  is  on  the  wan^— 
Still  dearly  then  we  hail  the  sound, 

At  golden  eve  and  pnrple  dawn, 
Of  rosy  children  sporting  romd 

The  old  oak  tree  that  graced  the  lawn  I 

Waskiii«ton,  D.  C. 
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("Oneextrset,oal7,wearaUiiv>lad tomeke.  IlHlbttAUMittenceorthe'WoAthn* 
•Mded  ^1  Gh-  &Ry-two  yeum.  And  wb  pre  it  not  merely  for  tba  atiiking  and  ia> 
lanKinguecdoto  which  it  containijbui  to  iliBn  with  ihetbounuidi  who  will  bow 
Ma  it  for  Um  fint  lima  ttwexuliation  thumoatcomeboiiMtoeTeTrboaoin,  in  the 
faling  thu  the  propbetic  (nibbra  of  Franklin  has  baan  ao  conaptatalf  rarified  in 
an  amoutt  of  natioiMl  gnntoeaa,  prtMpeatj,  happiocsi,  and  hnaoi  without  a  Ada, 
iwra  (MclHd,  not  even  q>pToacbcd  by  any  human  community  in  the  aanut  iplM 
of  lima.  May  the  auD  Uwt  roaa  on  that  day  nerer  go  dowul 
"  Whilit  the  \aH  mernben  were  ai^ng,  Doctor  EVaddin,  loiAing  lowaida  the  Pr^ 
■idett'a  chair,  altbs  back  of  which  a  riaingnio  happuiedto  be  painted,  obaerrad 
lo  a  lew  attaibtt*  near  him,  thai  painters  found  it  difficult  lo  diidnguiih  in  their 
ut  a  liain^  from  a  KUiag  nan.  - 
"' I  have,' Kud  be, '  often  and  oilei],in  IbeconrMof  IhaaeaaiDii,andliiendMiladM 
of  my  hopea  and  fears  ns  to  its  issue,  looked  U  that  inn  behind  the  Fresidenti 
wilboul  being  abte  ic  idl  whether  it  was  riaing  or  aeuing.  Bat  now,  at  length, 
I  hare  the  happiness  to  know  that  it  is  arisine.nnd  not  aiettincaun.'" — Dtmteratit 
Bmm,  AfinA,  1339.  ArtUU  m  tkc  Abdiim  Paptn.] 
'Tmt  at  ihe  hour  of  gnmincr  eve, 

The  day  iu  brightest  deaih-amilB  gavci 
When  tbe^i  the  mightiest  to  ftchiere, 
Their  aigneta  to  oar  eharter  gtirtf 
A.  noble  baod  in  yooder  hall) 
Obedient  to  their  country's  calL 

Behind  the  chair  where  sage  debate 
Was  well  controlled  by  WashingtoB, 

Appeared,  as  if  hnng  out  by  bte, 
A  pictured  image  of  the  Sun — 

That  emblem,  would  it  set  or  shine  t 

What  patriots'a  eye  could  then  divine  I 

And  he,  the  sage,  at  whose  command 
The  forked  lighiningi  left  iheir  play. 

Was  there,  and  traced  with  steady  hand 
A  Mine  that  ne'er  shall  pass  away : 

And  when  the  glorious  task  was  done, 

Said  proudly — *'  'tis  a  rising  sun  !" 

Yes,  now  Ihe  gloomy  hour  was  o'er. 

And  this  was  Freedom's  brightest  day  t 
Hope  lighted  up  all  hearts  once  more. 

And  fears  like  phantoms  passed  away  ; 
A  gentle  spirit  hovered  there. 
With  silonce  deep  as  that  of  prayer. 
V^  T,  MO.  ZTI. — Anih,   1830.  X 
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Aye,  *twu  *  riling  ana  thit  pMnd 
Above  Ihoae  porple  pieiimd  hiili, 

A  sun  wbof«  ny  of  sptendor  cheered 
The  freemen  by  their  diiUnt  rills  : 

A  eno  whoM  beema  ihall  aercr  Mt, 

TboDgh  nfttioBB  ehall  tbeir  nsmei  forget 

Earth's  latest  age  shall  feel  its  ray. 
And  nilliona  warm  benealfa  iu  snilM; 

On  momitain's  peak  its  j^eam  thall  play. 
And  gladden  the  remotest  isles ; 

The  fetter'd  aerf  shall  feel  iU  power. 

While  Kings  turn  pale,  end  Tyrants  cower. 

As  when  amid  ^Motic  night. 
When  earth  came  rolling,  void  of  form, 

JeboTah  said,  "let  there  be  light," 

And  light  came  streaming  rrom  the  stora: 

So  streamed  the  ray  from  yonder  sun. 

When  Freedom's  title-deed  was  dooe. 

'TIS  here— 'tis  there— it  Gils  the  world, 
Thongh  strangely  rising  from  the  West ; 

Fierce  lightning*  from  its  face  are  hnrled* 
To  scathe  the  Tyrant's  gleaming  ereati 

And  tho'  it  rose  o'er  hills  of  blood. 

The  Magi  blessed  iU  dazzling  fiood. 

PaiLAJtBLPBI^ 
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An  interesting  ridei  enlirened  only  by  a  distant  riew  of  the 
■mdler  Alps,  conducted  us  from  Lyons  to  Pont  BeaaToirin. 
Tbnragb  this  Tillage  flows  the  Ouir,  a  small  rirer  which  is  here 
the  boundary  between  France  and  Savoy.  Ton  atep  ta  tt  were 
from  one  country  into  the  other.  Oar  carriage  being  detained  a 
long  time  by  those  nataral  enemies  of  the  traveller,  the  douamUrt, 
or  enatom-honse  offieera,  my  eoropanien  end  myself  deterooined  to 
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proceed  on  foot  nnti]  we  should  be  oTeitaken.  Id  the  heyday  of 
youth  end  spirits,  knd  thirsting  with  &  curioeity  which  nothing  could 
slake,  we  could  not  restrain  our  eagerness  upon  entering  this  cele- 
brated refion.  The  Alps  ooi  highway,  and  Italy  our  goal,  this  WH 
more  than  the  finition  of  a  school  boy's  dTeam.     All  this 

Had  opened  on  OUT  eager  glance-,' 

What  pnwnt  blisa  I — what  golden  Tiewt  I 

What  nana  for  yean  to  come  I  ' 

We  had  scarcely  walked  half  an  hour  when  we  found  ourselres 
among  (he  outer  ran^e  of  Alps,  and  a  scene  of  equal  norelly  and 
grandeur  presented  itself  to  the  admiring  vision.  Lofty  and  pre- 
dpilooft  moqntains,  skirted  with  craggy  rocks  and  oTerhanging 
firs,  rose  in  silent  majesty  around,  while  at  their  feet  the  foaming 
Ouir,  as  if  indignant  at  the  narrow  limits  of  its  channel,  dashed 
along  with  tumnliuons  haste.  Now  lost  under  an  arch  of  im- 
pending rocks,  it  seemed  to  sink  into  Uie  bowels  of  the  earth,  then 
emerging  suddenly  from  its  subterranean  prison,  it  again  dashtd 
along  ivith  clamorous  precipitance.  Numerous  cascades  tumbled 
SrotD  cliff  tn  cliff,  and  when  viewed  from  a  dleiance  seemed  to  streak 
the  sides  of  the  hills  as  with  silver  bands.  The  road  itself  was  an 
object  of  wonder.  It  wound  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  in 
which  it  had  hten  hewn  with  vast  labor,  forming  a  kind  of  a  terrace, 
the  edge  of  which  was  protected  by  a  stone  parapet.  Prom  this 
ledge,  the  summit  seemed  to  tower  to  the  very  skies,  while  the 
dizzy  sight  gazed  with  a  feeling  approaching  to  terror  upon  the 
abyss  which  frowned  a  thousand  feet  below.  There  was  no  sign 
of  habitation,  no  Voice  was  heard  save  that  of  the  torrent.  Never 
having  visited  a  mountainous  region,  the  spectacle  was  as  novel  as 
it  was  imposing,  and  awakened  emotions  of  solemnity  and  admira- 
tion. We  had  just  been  traveraing  the  monotonous  plains  of  France, 
«ndthe  transition  was  great  to  the  stupendous  scenes  which  now 
■nddenly  environed  us.  It  has  been  said  that  among  ihemonntains 
we  are  nearer  to  God,  and  their  first  impresaion  upon  me,  certainly 
partook  of  the  religious  sublime.  By  degrees  the  grander  featurea 
of  the  scene  subsided,  and  we  emerged  at  length  into  a  valley 
beyond  which  arose  mountains  of  still  greater  altitude.  Descend- 
ing into  the  intervening  vale,  we  passed  through  several  villages, 
inhabited  by  a  hardy  race,  who  force  from  the  stubborn  aoi),  by 
■heer  dint  of  labor,  the  frugal  pittance  which  U  relueUntly  yields. 
Entering  several  cotUges,  1  was  shocked  by  thn  picture  of  squalid 
poverty  which  they  presented,  and  saw  little  to  envy  in  the  condi- 
tion of  these  hardy  mountaineers,  save  the  bleisinga  of  health  and 
eheerfulness.  The  people  of  our  favored  country,  where  fertilt 
land  is  found  in  superfluous  abundance,  have  little  Idea  of  the  straits 
to  which  older  and  less  fortunate  regions  are  reduced. 

.tOoqIc 
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We  Boon  be^n  to  aicend  the  second  range  of  mountains,  ftnd 
bad  not  adranced  fsr  when  we  came  to  a  passage  or  lunne),  hewn 
or  blown  through  the  solid  rocic,  of  considerable  length  and  amp]« 
height,  illumined  throughout  by  lamps  suspended  from  the  roof. 
This,  if  my  memory  is  accurate,  is  one  of  the  enterprises  of  Napo- 
leon, under  whose  auspices  the  Mont  C^nis  road  was  constmctedi  or 
at  least  coippleled.  In  many  points  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
It  rivals  the  celebrated  Simplon,  which  I  crossed  upon  my  return 
from  Italy.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  is  said  to  hsTC  exclaimed,  in 
altueion  to  the  fact  that  the  throne  of  Spain  was  occupied  \tj  a 
French  prince,  that  there  were  no  more  Pyrenees.  Bonapart* 
might  hare  said  with  more  literal  truth,  that  there  are  no  more 
Alps.  The  Simplon  and  the  Mont  C^nis  are  in  fact,  two  grand 
highways  which  imile  regions  that  nature  seemed  lo  hare  separated 
by  insurmounlsble  barriers.  These  proofs  of  wonder-working 
power  have  survived  the  transient  dominion  of  their  author,  and 
will  prove  the  most  enduring  monuments  of  his  greatness.  They 
are  inscriptions  graven  in  colossal  chsraclers  upon  the  everlasting 
bills.  Had  he  concentrated  his  mighty  genine  and  vast  resource* 
upon  works  of  public  and  permanent  utility,  instead  of  pursuing 
with  insstisble  avidity  his  boundlcM  schemes  of  ambition,  he  might 
in  a  measure  have  changed  the  face  and  remoulded  the  features  of 
his  vast  empire.  Yet  this  is  narrow  reaaoning,  for  without  his  mili- 
tary prowess  and  dazzling  conquests  he  had  acquired  neither  the 
means  nor  the  effect  to  accomplish  great  improvetnenta.  The 
magnificent  project  of  universal  empire  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
and  may  hare  sometimes  dsixled  his  eye,  like  the  star  which,  invisi- 
ble to  others,  was  diacerned  by  his  vision  alone.  Had  this  supposed 
dream  been  realized,  what  might  not  have  been  expected  from  his 
boundless  spirit  of  enterprise  and  unwearied  energy  of  action, 
operating  upon  so  extensive'a  scale  T  As  it  is,  he  accomplished  much 
both  morally  and  "physically;  much  beyond  empty  victories  and 
sanguinary  trophies.  His  contemporaries  were  the  chief  anfieren 
by  his  faults ;  the  benefits  of  his  labors  are  reaped  by  posterity. 
Bui  to  return  from  this  episode. 

We  slept  the  first  night  at  ChambCry,  a  pretty  town,  the  capital 
of  Savoy,  and  a  place  of  no  little  historical  interest.  It  was  at 
tractive  to  me  chiefly  as  the  youthful  residence  of  that  eccentric 
and  gifted  being,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  snd  the  scene  of  his  sin- 
gular adventures  with  Hsdame  de  Warens,  so  eloquently  described 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Confessions.  Her  dwelling,  a  little  country 
house  and  garden,  called  lea  Ckarmetttt,  is  just  without  the  town. 
Genius  throws  a  charm  around  the  most  insignificant  objects.  It 
conseerales  every  thing  which  it  (ouches,  and  its  enduring  associa- 
tions speak  more  (o  the  soul  than  the  lovelieat  attractions  of  na- 
ture.   We  left  Chamb^  the  next  morning)  and  at  every  step  we 
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took  th«  seenfl  b«caine  more  striking  and  majestic.  I  wu  shocked, 
however,  at  the  rcpulaiTe  aubjecta  of  goitre  and  cretinism  which  fre- 
qnentl)' met  our  view,  as  well  aa  at  the  squalid  appearance  gene- 
rally presented  by  the  peasanlry  of  these  regions.  Man  is  the 
paramount  object  of  the  creation,  and  the  grandest  or  lovehest  scene 
fails  to  please,  when  it  is  not  foTorable  to  human  happiness  or 
dignity.  These  people  are,  however,  like  all  mountaineers,  re- 
markable for  ^eir  attachment  to  their  country.  Most  of  them  re- 
[ttir,  when  mere  children,  to  Paris  And  other  large  cities,  where 
they  Tollow  various  employment!,  and  are  much  esteemed  for  their 
industry  and  integrity.  Nearly  ell  the  waier- carriers,  messen- 
gers, &,c.  in  the  French  metropolis,  are  Savoysrds,  or  from  the 
motmlains  of  Auvergne.  Groups  of  them  are  often  met  with,  at 
a  very  tender  age,  wendiag  their  way  to  the  capilaL  When,  after 
long  years  of  patient  industry,  they  hafe  succeeded  in  accumula- 
ting a  few  thousand  franca,  ihey  generally  return  to  their  countryt 
purchase  a  cottage  and  a  small  spot  of  ground,  marry,  and  then 
turn  ont  their  children  to  pursue  the  same  traditionary  career. 

The  town  of  MontmiUan,  through  which  we  passed  this  day,  ie 
perched  like  a  nest  upon  a  craggy  height  which  overhangs  a  deep 
ravine,  through  which  flows  the  rirer  Iser,  with  turbulent  velocity, 
Aiguebelle,  which  we  also  traversed,  is  supposed  to  be  the  site 
where  Hannibal  fought  his  first  battle  with  the  Allobrogi,  who 
destroyed  a  part  of  his  rear  guard.  Here  also  the  Duke  Don 
Philip  of  Parma,  at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  engaged 
with  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  At  8l  Jean  deMaurienne, 
another  town  on  our  right,  Charles  the  Bald,  eon  of  Louis  le'Dti- 
bonnsire,  and  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  died,  said  to  be  poisoned 
by  a  Jewish  physician.  Thus  every  place  has  its  historical  event) 
or  interesting  tradition. 

We  ROW  entered  the  high  Alps,  and  a  scene  of  unriralled  grand-  ' 
ear  and  ■ablimity  unrolled  itself.  '  Mountains  whose  towering 
eammits  seemed  to  scale  the  very  heavens,  cloud- piercing  peaks, 
"where  wings  alone  can  travel,"  overhanging  precipices,  dark  and 
solitary  forests,  tremendous  abysses,  echoing  the  hollow  roar  of  the 
torrent  or  the  rebonnding  voice  of  the  cataract,  combined  to  im- 
press the  mind  with  a  feeling  of  awe  for  which  words  have  nu 
Dtteranee.  Amidst  the  "  the  interior  Alps,  gigantic  crew,"  I  felt 
myself  a  feeble  and  insignificant  being,  overwhelmed  by  a  sense 
of  the  littleness  of  nun,  the  majesty  of  nature,  and  the  power  of 
Ood.    And  yet 

Wliat  art  Ibey  bat  a  wreck  and  residiM, 
Wboaa  only  bwineas  is  U  perish  t  Inie 

To  whkh  ndccMrM,  (hen  wrinkled  Sous  of  Tim 
Labor  tbeir  proper  gKUmm  to  nibdne. 
Speakioi;  sf  death  alone  beoeaih  a  dime,  ^ 

Wheia  lib  and  r^itiirt  Bow  in  plcninide  soUiias.  i  :,t,:^:i  ,v,  CtOOqIc 
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In  confirmation  or  the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  the  following 
remarhs  of  an  eminent  geologist  may  be  cited:  "If,  in  contemplat- 
ing," wy9  Dr.  MacCulloch,'  "the  towering  peaks  and  tlie  solid 
precipices  of  an  Alpine  regioiii  braving  the  fury  of  the  elements  and 
the  floods  of  winter,  the  spectator  is  si  firel  impreeaed  with  th« 
character  of  strength  and  solidity  which  nature  here  seems  to  hare 
conferred  on  her  works,  it  requiree  but  a  moment's  reflection,  to 
show  lliat  every  thing  around  him  bears  the  marks  of  roin  and 
decay.  Here  he  learns  to  withhold  his  regret  at  the  perishable 
Bstnre  of  all  human  labors, — at  the  fall  of  the  strong  tower  and  the 
■olid  pyramid, — when  he  sees  that  the  most  massive  rocks,  ^ose 
mountains  which  seem  calculated  for  eternal  duration,  bear  alike 
the  marks  of  vicissitude  and  the  traces  of  ruin."  With  sudden  trail- 
■ition,  the  scene  whose  stillness  had  been  hitherto  disturbed  by  do 
■ound  save  the  mbnotonoua  voice  of  waters,  awoke  as  from  a  pro- 
found lethargy,  and  gave  terrific  signs  of  life  and  moUon.  Whirl- 
ing masses  of  clouds  enveloped  all  but  the  aummita  of  tht  loftiest 
peaks,  the  deep-mouthed  thunder  bellowed  among  the  rocks,  and 
vivid  fleshes  of  lightning  succeeded  each  other  in  rspid  euccesaion. 
As  the  thuniterboll  leapt  from  moontain  to  monntain,  and  the  red 
lightning  flew  like  ihafis  of  vengeance  among  the  echoing  peaks,  I 
could  not  help  calling  to  mind  the  impious  war  waged  by  the  fabled 
Titans  Bgainst  the  majesty  of  Heaven.  The  quick,  explosive  ahocka, 
which  almost  deafened  the  startled  ear,  were  repeated  by  a  hundred 
hills,  until  they  died  away  in  the  prolonged  moanings  of  the  distant 
echo.  Presently  the  tumult  subsided,  the  tempest  waa  hushed,  the 
Bun  shot  forth  a  kindly  ray,  the  mists  vamihed,  a  delightful  calm 
ensued,  and  the  whole  scene  assumed  a  fairer  and  brighter  aspect. 

We  slept  this  night  at  a  pretty  village  called  St.  Michaels,  and 
starting  again  at  two  o'clock,  reached  Lanslebourg^  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  C6niH,  a  little  after  day-break.  Here  we  determined  to 
tccomplish  the  passage  of  the  mountain  on  foot,  and  accordingly 
set  out  upon  an  enterprise  which  we  should  probably  have  not 
undertaken,  had  we  anticipated  the  labor  which  it  involved.  Mont 
Ctinis  is  between  eix  and  seven  thousand  feet  alrave  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  and  could  not  be  traversed  by  carriages,  until  the  con- 
•truction  of  the  new  road  which  I  have  described.  At  intervals, 
houses  of  refuge  are  placed,  occupied  by  persons  in  the  employ  of 
the  government,  who  keep  the  way  in  repair,  and  administer  enccour 
to  the  erring  or  weary  traveller.  Though  somewhat  advanced  in  the 
month  of  April,  more  than  the  upper  half  of  the  monntain  was  still 
covered  with  anow,  in  aome  places  accumulated  to  an  enormous 
depth.  After  toiling  a  conaiderable  time,  we  at  length  arrived,  very 
much  fatigued,  at  the  summit,  which  is  a  large  platform  surrounded 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  elevated  peaks.  Here,  then,  is  a  lake,  filled 
with  excellent  trout,  which  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  was  entirely 


covered  irith  ice  «nd  snow.  Ther«  ire  tko  several  public  edificee, 
woiong  others,  a  poBt-hou«e,  barra^cka,  and  a  monastery.  We  atop* 
]Md  about  half  an  hour,  at  ihe  first  of  them,  to  obtain  a  little  repose 
«nd  refreshment  after  the  fatigues  of  our  morning's  journey.  This 
iterated  plain  is  eaid  to  be  a  delightful  retreat  in  summer,  when  it 
ii  eoT«red  with  Terdure,  and  blooming  with  «  great  variety  of  Alpine 
lierba  and  flowers,  which  afford  pasture  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
«nd  goats,  from  whose  mitk  an  excellent  cheese  is  made.  The  as- 
pect, however,  which  it  presented  at  this  seasoH  was  most  dreary, 
and  I  should  regard  a  residence  on  the  summit  of  Mont  C^nis  as 
little  better  than  a  Siberian  bamshment.  In  the  winter  the  passage 
is  frequently  iotermpted  for  days,  and -accidents  not  unfrequently 
happen  from  the  tovrmeKte  or  Alpine  tornado,  end,  at  a  later  season, 
from  the  fall  of  avalanches.  The  -"difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain 
top  "  may  be  breathed  here  in  perfection  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  year. 

The  prospect  of  loftier  hills,  covered  with  perpetual  enow,  it 
very  imposing,  from  this  very  elevated  table.  The  solitary  grand- 
cwr  and  tranqni  1  majesty  of  their  dazzling  sammils,  "far  lifted  to- 
warda  die  unfading  sky,"  fill  the  spirit  with  solemn  admiration. 

But  to  describe  the  reflections  or  emotioaa  awakened^  by  such  a 
spectacle  the  language  of  prose  is  tame,  and  I  mnat  therefore  call 
to  iBy  aid  the  following  lines,  than  which  die  whole  range  of  de- 
•eriptlve  poetry  does  not  contain  a  nobler  passage: 

"  But  now  Willi  Mh«r  mind  I  stand  ■lone, 

Upon  dts  Bummit  of  this  naked  cone,' 

And  vateh  from  pe«]l  lo  peak,  amid  (he  Af, 

Small  as  a  biid,  the  chamo'n-chaser  fiy, 

ThnMigh  vBcani  world*  when  NBtnrenenT  gavs 

A  broolc  lo  murmor  or  a  boagh  to  wave; 

Which  Dlianbatantial  phanwma  saoad  keep; 
*  Through  woridt  where  life,  and  aound,  and  motiixi  *lMp| 

Whws  KleBos  slill  ber  dealb-like  raign  czunds, 

tElav«  when  the  Hailling  oliff  unft«]i)eM  Rods; 

In  the  deep  md*  the  nighty  rain  drowned, 

UoAi  the  dull  ear  of  Tiaie  with  deaf  aboitiTc  Muod 

Tia  hia,  while  wanderiag  on  fnnn  height  to  bd<lM 

Ta  see  a  jrianet's  powp  and  auady  light 

In  the  leaM  Mar  of  scarce  ^pcaiiag  night, 

While  tha  mar  aumn  that  coaata  the  vast  ^abaoi,  i 

Whsela  pals  and  aileal  her  diminished  ronnd, 

And  tu  and  wide  lbs  icy  aummita  blaze, 

Ilqoiuag  in  tha  glory  of  her  rsya. 

To  him  the  day-star  glilten  small  and  bright, 

Bhom  sf  ita  baama,  innilTeiably  white, 

Aad  bs  ea*  look  beyond  tha  ann,  and  viaw 

|.:,t,:,:kv,  Google 
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Tbow  fa«t  Tweding  dqittu  of  sdila  blw^ 
ElyioK  ^  *i*ioa  un.  do  more  puMut  1  "* 
Agkin: 

"  And  oft  when  pused  ihal  nIanD  twiob  bjTr 
He  boldv  with  Ood  hiBMlf  cannnanioti  high, 
When  lbs.  dmd  pealofiwellingtoircauiUa- 
The  iky-Tooftd  (nnpte of  tba eternal  bilU;- 
Or  when,  opon  Ihe  moBnliia'i  Btlent  bfow 
Reclined,  he  lecm  al»Te  him  and  below 
Brig4ii  etan  of  ice  and  acuta  fieldi  of  aoow^ 
White  Deedla  peata  of  graniM  ahoociag  bai^ 
TnmUe  ia  e*ery  var^ir^  tint  of  air; 
Qieat  jof,  bf  horrai  lamed,  dUai«  hia  beatt, 
And  the  near  heaTena  tbeii  own  delighta  impait. 
Wbea  the  luivbidaiha  gocgeoua  accne  farewell, 
Alpa  OTerlooking  Alps  their  Male  up-swell ; 
Hi^  Peaka  of  Darkncaa,  nsmed  of  Feai  and  ilonn% 
Lift  all  semie  their  still  illumined  Ibmu, 
la  aea-lib  reach  of  proipect  reand'him  spread, 
.    Tinged  like  an  angel'*  smile  all  may  red."* 
Reflnnaing  aor  jouroe^.  1  bad  the  good  CoTtiinet  1117  eompanioD 
hsTing  preceded  loerto  Ml  in  with  some  heneat  SaroyaidB,  wb» 
make  it « trasineaf  to  sccompanx  triTellen  who  maj  stand  in  neef 
of  Iheir  aerTJces.     I  found  them  simple  and  conunnnicalire,  aad 
they  farnisbed  me  with  much  information  concerning  these  romaatie, 
Br,  raihert  savage  regions  and  their  hardy  inhabi'tants.     Their  lao- 
gnage,  which  is  a  sort  of  lulicized  French,  is  not  unpleasaot  aor 
difficult  to  understand.     The  reflection  oC  the  sun's  rays  upon  the 
daxzling  surface  of  the  snow  painfully  affected  the  eyes,  and  pro- 
duced an  acute  headache,  which,  combined  with  the  fatigue  of  this 
toiling  pedestrian  journey,  rendered  the  assistance  of  these  sturdy 
mountaineers  Tery  seasonable.     Indeed  I  know  not  what  I  should 
bare  done  had  they  not  lent  me  their  arms,  and  almost  borne  me 
along  during  the  latter  part  of  the  route.      Being  familiar  with 
all  the  localities,  they  would  frequently  leare  the  main  road  aad 
thus  shorten  our  tedious  joamey.     Their  agility  and  firmness  of 
step  amid  ica  and  snow  and  shelving  tdcImi,  were  not  a  little  re- 
markable.   Some^mes  they  would  amuse  me  by  dropping  npoa 
their  haunches,  paddling  themselves  along  with  their  hands,  and 
then  rapidly  gliding  down  the  sleep  declivities  covered,  with  hard 
polished  snow.    The  southern  descent  of  Mont  C£nis,  as  ia  the  case 
with  alt  the  Alps,  is  more  rapid  than  the  northern,  and  is  rendered 
difficult  by  numerous  precipices,  glaciers,  cascades  and  torrents. 
At  length,  es  the  road  took  a  sudden  turn,  my  eyes  were  cheered 

•  WordBWoith'e  Draoriptive  Sketeltea. 
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with  >  distant  riev  of  the  plains  of  lul^.  It  will  be  rudilf  be- 
liered  when  I  usert  that  my  spirit  glowed,  and  mj  heart  leaped 
within  m«  at  the  prnpecl.  1  fell  something  of  the  ardor  of  the 
soldiers  of  Hannihal,  when  iStei  long  fatigues  and  countless  dan- 
gers their  leader  pointed  to  them  the  fair  regions  whkb  they  trad 
sought  through  so  much  difficulty  and  hazard.  I  beheld  with 
indescribable  emotion  the  Terdure  of  the  fields,  the  bloom  of  the 
trees  and  si)  the  delightful  garniture  of  spring.  Above  and  around 
tne  was  winter  in  its  dreariest  forms  and  most  desolate  aspect,  while 
at  my  feet,  and  almost  within  my  reach,  the  earth  was  green  with 
herbage,  the  branches  fringed  with  rerdure  and  fragrant  with  blos- 
soms. I  felt  my  vigor  renewed  by  the  prospect,  and  seemed  to 
breathe  a  softer  air  and  inhale  a  balmier  influence  as  I  descended 
towards  the  land  of  promise.  Italy  ( what  a  charm  in  the  very 
name !)  (Fie  land  of  a  thousand  ennobling  recoil eelions,  theme  of  my 
most  delightful  studies,  scope  of  my  fondest  aspirations,  was  now 
before  me,  fair  as  if  painted  by  fancy,  lovely  as  if  pictured  in  a 
dream.  I  could  not  restrain  my  impatience,  and  besought  my  guides 
to  hasten  our  steps,  and  if  practicable  curtail  our  route.  They  ac- 
cordingly condncted  me  through  a  rugged  path,  sometimes  formed 
by  the  bed  of  an  exhausted  torrent,  at  others  following  the  declivity 
of  ft  shelving  rock,  down  which  we  glided  with  rapid  step.  1  no 
longer  observed  the  scenes  around.  My  eyes  were  bent  only  before 
and  beneath ;  every  other  feeling  was  absorbed  by  the  avidity 
with  which  I  hastened  forward. 

We  at  length  reached  (he  foot  of  the  monntain  and  soon  ap^ 
proBched  a  village,  when  the  first  object  that  saluted  my  view  was 
a  religions  procession.  The  fiitr  train  of  peasant  girls  arrayed  in 
while  and  decked  with  flowers,  the  holy  insignia  borne  atoft,  the 
solemn  chsunt  of  the  priests  in  the  esrly  calm  of  twilight,  combined 
to  produce  an  impression  that  was  as  pleasing  as  it  was  in  harmony 
with  my  feelings.  Passing  on  we  did  not  arrive  at  the  town  of 
Bnsa  until  the  shades  of  evening  had  fallen  areund.  As  we  enter- 
ed the  suburbs  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  friar,  clothed  in  a 
robe  of  dark  serge,  girt  with  a  cord,  his  feel  shod  wilh  sandals, 
and  hearing  in  his  hands  a  missal.  His  person  was  tall,  his  air 
dignified,  his  countenance  calm  and  devout,  and  his  whole  aspect 
saintly  and  venerable.  I  had  never  before  seen  a  monk,  and  I 
therefore  gazed  upon  hira  with  a  mixture  of  coriosKy  and  awe. 
The  l>eauty  of  the  country,  the  balmy  softness  of  the  air,  the  ac- 
cents that  fell  upon  the  ear,  and  sdll  more  the  solemn  ehsnntt 
the  profession,  and  the  dark-robed  Franciscan,  made  me  feel 
that  I  was  indeed  in  Italy,  Having  parted  from  my  faithful 
companions,  I  need  not  say  how  welcome  was  repose  after  a  pe- 
destrian journey,  such  as  I  have  described,  of  from  iweitty  to 
twenty-five  miles,  the  distance  tram  Lanslebonrx  to  8ns«< 

CiOOgic 
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"DfiAWuide  th«  eanrsM,  lAflcellea.  Let  me  gaze  once  mon 
upon  that  lovely  scene." 

The  worit  were  epoken  in  a  faltering  rofce,  b^  a  yonn^  mam 
stretched  upon  a  camp-bed  in  nne  o(  those  small  but  elegant  tenta, 
which  the  ingenuitfof  sutlers  have  adapted  ao  admirably,  in  light- 
peas  and  convenience,  to  the  rapid  movenients  of  modern  warfare; 
and  were  addresaed  to  one  in  the  undress  uniform  of  a  British  offi' 
cer,  who  stood  or  rather  leaned  against  the  bed,  his  arms  folded 
upon  his  breast  in  an  attitude  of  thoughtful  melancholy.  On* 
other  indiTidual  whose  equipment  betokened  high  regimental  ranki 
■at  upon  a  chest  near  bis  head,  and  watched  in  silence,  but  with 
strong  interest,  the  connlenance  of  the  inralid,  to  which,  perhapSi 
the  pale  and  fitful  light  of  a  small  lamp  beside  him  tent  an  expres- 
sion of  more  deep-seated  anguish  than  he  felt.  The  military  snr- 
geon  leaned  over  him,  his  fingers  professionally  resting  upon  the 
pulse,  and  his  featores  betraying  an  anxiety  he  was  half  unable  to 
conceal,  from  the  weak  and  languid  motion  they  encountered. 
There  waa  a  solemnity  in  the  silence  of  the  group,  which  was 
deepened  by  the  interest  with  which  all  listened  to  the  simple  re- 
quest of  the  patient ;  and  to  those  who  know  the  obtusenesa  which 
in  a  time  of  war  is  created  by  more  frequency  of  occasion  towards 
the  wounded,  even  in  the  most  tender,  there  was  something  touching 
in  the  alacrity  with  which  the  two  officers  went  stealthily  forward  ; 
and  each  lifted  a  comer  of  the  drapery  which  shut  out  the  landscape 
from  the  view  of  their  unfortunate  young  comrade.  The  surgeon 
assisted  him  as  he  raised  himself  in  the  bed  and  leaned  upon  his 
hand,  gazing  out  upon  the  scene  with  a  deep,  quiet  satisfactioa 
which  waa  visibly  expressed  in  his  pale  features. 

The  scene  was  indeed  lovely.  The  breezeless  silence  of  that 
enchanting  midnight  which  in  these  latitudes  has  been  described  by 
all  travellers  as  unsurpassed  forheauty,  was  broken  along  the  banks 
of  the  Patuxent  by  the  dull  and  heavy  hum  of  a  numerous  army  in 
repose,  the  wavelese  expanse  of  the  moonlit  river  was  covered  with 
stately  ships,  and  in  the  dim  distance  to  which  the  glittering  wa- 
ters stretched,  the  tall  frigate  and  the  lighter  transport  csst  their 
dark  shadows  on  its  bosom.  Far,  far  along  the  deep  indentations 
which  formed  the  shore,  the  white  tent  and  the  rude  shelling  dis- 
elosed  la  the  rich  moonlight  the  resting  places  of  battalions  resigned 
to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  that  unsuspected  security  in  which 
krge  bodies  are  apt  to  indulge.  The  tread  of  the  sentinel,  his  long 
npeated  call,  with   the  occasional  dipping  of  oars  u  the  boats 
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paued  ait«ntly  to  and  Awn)  the  shipB,  vere  the  only  and  the  fitting 
sonnds  ihat-broke  (hem)enee  ofaacene,  which,  now  for  perhaps  the 
first  time  aince  its  creation,  had  th«ma^iGcent  loTelineiaofaatur* 
uded  in  ila  effect  by  tlie  moat  imparing  array  which  man  in  hia 
power  conid  present. 

The  influence  of  the  hour  and  the  scene  sonic  deep  into  the  soula 
of  the  litde  group  in  the  tent,  for  the  iilence  of  their  gaze  rendered 
more  oppreseire  the  heavy  and  mortal  breathings  of  Uie  intereating 
young  invalid  whom  ihey  attended. 

His  aitnation,  Indeed,  tinged  the  aptendor  of  that  midnight  pros- 
pect with  a  melancholy,  to  which  every  individual  in  the  circle 
■eemed  willing  to  resign  himself.  They  formed  part  of  one  of 
die  finest  armies  which  had  ever  left  the  shares  of  England ;  and 
whi,  fresh  from  the  triumph  of  conqnering  the  soldiers  who  had 
vanquished  Europe,' saw  themselves  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  nev 
and  far  from  cbngenial  warfare,  with  an  eneiny  allied  to  them  all 
by  language,  and  te  many  of  them  by  tenderer  ties  of  kindred  and 
afleciion, — whose  defeat  could  hardly  bring  any  glory  to  the  dfr 
tlironers  of  Napoleon,  but  whose  former  history,  as  associated  with 
thennselves,  hnd  bronght  to  that  very  army  their  bitterest  recollee- 
taons  of  humiliation  and  disgrace.  Tales  of  the  unerring  fatality 
of  the  American  iharksmen,  end  of  the  uBcompromtsing  hostility 
with  which  they  regarded  their  invaders,  were  rife  and  hereditary . 
in  the  Brititb  >nny — and  the  (ate  of  the  very  first  reconnoiiering 
party,  after  they  effected  their  landing,  gave  a  convincing  snbstan- 
tiation  to  such  reports,  which  was  seniihly  felt  by  all  to  whom  it 
was  known.  Charles  8elby,  a  lieutenant  atUched  to  one  of  Ibe 
light  companies,  and  UDiversally  beloved  thronghoul  the  regiment 
for  his  kind-hearted  and  generous  disposiUon,  had  in  the  natoral 
enthusiaam  of  youth  and  curiosity,  shortly  after  Ihey  had  landed, 
headed  a  few  of  his  men,  and  ventured  forward  to  explore  the 
recesses  of  the  American  woods.  No  enemy  was  seen,  no  danger 
apprehended ;  but  ere  they  proceeded  far,  one  solitary  shot  nog 
through  the  forest  stillneHS,  and  the  instant  fall  of  the  gallant  young 
officer  proclaimed  how  fatally  it  had  told.  No  other  shot  waa 
fired, — nor  could  any  exertions  of  the  infuriated  men  discover  the 
foe;  and  Ihey  had  nothing  left  them  but  the  dispiriting  task  of 
bearing  back  their  dying  leader  to  their  quartera — and  of  reporting, 
with  every  accompaniment  of  imagination,  among  their  comradea, 
how  mystenoualy  and  how  unaccountably  he  had  fallen. 

Among  his  own  immediate  friends  there  waa  something  far  more 
afl'ecting  then  ordinary  sympathy,  felt  for  the  untimely  fata  of  their 
comrade.  That  evening  all  the  regimental  officers  in  the  army  bad, 
in  observance  of  a  previous  arrangement,  agreed  to  celebrate  their 
landing  by  festal  psnies,  which  in  the  regiment  of  young  Selby  alone 
was  prevented  by  the  fatal  and  unexpected  casualty  which  had  proa- 
trated  one  who  had  ever  been  the  most  joyous  and  most  beloved 
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UDOng  such  companies;  and  in  the  melancholy  whicli  til  felt  «b 
they  crowded  to  testify  their  reprett  they  teemed  to  eitioute  his 
fete  et  bat  en  eeraeat  of  their  own. 

After  *  time,  as  the  night  adranced,  the  tent  wae  gradually 
deserted  by  all  aare  the  attached  friend  to  whom  the  worda  wtlh 
whi^  we  hare  opened  oar  narratire  were  nddreesed.  Prom  their 
firat  acquaintance  in  the  regiment,  the  intimacy  of  the  two  had  beea 
dose  and  affectionate.  Laseellea,  a  member  of  one  of  the  firat 
families  in  England,  waa  generous  as  high-bom,  and  shared  bia 
interest  and  his  affections  with  the  less  fortunate,  but  more  gifted 
Selby,  who  had  joined  the  regiment  in  Spain,  and  was  known 
to  be  the  only  son  of  a  reduced,  but  ancient  family  in  Ireland- 
Mow,  both  felt  et  if  they  were  enjoying  the  last  of  many  pleasant 
interTiews;  and  Lascellea  experienced  all  the  melancholy  con- 
■cionanees  that  in  hie  cherished  friend  the  latnp  of  life  waa  now 
toembling  to  its  extinc^on.  He  had  sat  himaelf  down  beside  the 
bed,  and  wiUi  the  already  clammy  hand  of  his  friend  pressed 
elosely  within  his  own,  he  gazed  in  silence  upon  his  features,  seU 
tling  into  that  expression  which  never  relaxes.  The  wounded 
officer  seemed  to  feel  the  full  danger  of  hia  tiluaiinn,  as  he  fixed  his 
eyes  with  a  painful  effort  upon  the  deeply  affected  countenance  of 
.  his  companion,  and  said  in  a  tone,  where  almost  inaudible  weakness 
•  was  yet  tinctured  with  the  last  earnestness  of  life: 

"  Lascelles,  my  fate  is  sealed,  but  before  I  leare  the  world,  there 
is  one  thing  would  make  my  passage  easier  to  the  tomb."  He  waa 
only  answered  by  a  closer  pressure  of  the  hand.  He  continued, 
"Take  this  locket  from  my  neck." 

His  friend  gently  disengaged  a  small  miniature  portrait  from  it* 
gold  chain,  and  look  it  in  his  hand. 

"  It  ia  the  likeness  of  my  siater,"  be  added  with  strong  emotion, 
as  he  observed  the  other  gazing  at  the  picture  with  some  curiosity. 
"You  knew  not  until  now  of  her  existence — but  seek  her  for  me, 
ud  tell  her  from  her  brother,  that  he  wore  diat  next  to  his  heart 
ever,  since  he  parted  from  her.  She  will  find  his  likeness  she  moM 
lored,  painted  on  the  rererse." 

"  Ah,  Selby '.  "  returned  his  friend,  in  a  tone  of  that  tender 
reproach  which  at  such  a  moment  friendship  only  could  assume ; 
*■  why  did  you  reserve  until  such  a  bitter  time  the  knowledge  that 
yon  had«8ister!" 

"My  mother,"  answered  the  dying  youth,  employing  the  laat 
foiling  energy  of  life  to  press  his  friend's  hand,  as  if  to  entreat  his 
forgirenesa,  and  to  convince  him  that  lack  of  confidence  was  not 
the  cause,  "  my  mother  has  some  strange  feelings  as  regards  the 
world,  and  it  was  by  her  injonciion  that  I  never  mentioned  any  par- 
ticulars of  my  family.  Obedience  to  her  prejudices  preserved  the 
imimportant  secret  until  now — ^but  when  life  is  so  near  its  ebb,  I 
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bare  nothing  to  withhold,  and  no  fear  of  my  confidence  being 
nisplftced."  .     '  ' 

"  YoD  need  not — it  ihall  not,"  gaid  his  friend  so  eoflened  by  bis 
warmth,  that  the  tears  dropt  hoi  and  fast  upon  the  hand  he  still 
retained  in  his.  "  Yonr  sister,  and  your  mother  too,  will  find  fa  me 
a  brother  and  a  protector."  • 

'*  Thank  you !  thank  yon,  dearest  Lasceltes  I "  the  expirin^nd 
gratified  youth  found  strength  lo  say,  iti  (ones  faltering  between 
agony  and  emotion ;  "yonr  kindneBS  snioothes  the  angaish  of  this 
djing  bed — and  I  feel  I  can  leare  the  world  with  less  regret." 

As  he  spoke,  he  leaned  back  npon  the  mde  pillow,  OTereooie  by 
the  exertion.  There  was  a  fulness  of  feeling  in  the  heart  of  Las- 
celles,  too  deep  to  permit  his  breaking  the  silence  that  ensued — 
utd  both  found  occupation  for  their  thoughts  in  gazing  through  the 
open  tent  npon  a  purer  and  a  brighter  sky  than  either  had  ever  seen 
before.  The  full  pearl-like  moon,  not  such  as  they  had  been  aecns' 
lomed  to,  but  large  and  dasnngly  bright,  held  her  stately  march  in 
heaven.  That  one  solitary  star  whifch  seems  dearer  and  mora 
radiant  than  all  the  rest,  from  its  apparent  contiguity,  to  the  qneen- 
of  night,  had,  while  the  same  iympathy  fixed  the  attention  of  each 
friend  upon  the  object,  its  light  obscured  by  a  long  curtain  of  cloud 
which  pasted  slowly  orer  its  disc — while  every  other  orb  in  the 
sky,  untouched  by  the  mist,  still  shone  on  nndimroed  and  lorely  as 
ever.  Life  in  the  young  officer  was  fast  retiring  to  its  source,  but  , 
consciousness  was  still  awake,  he  directed  his  friend's  attention  to 
the  sky,  and  while  both  gazed  upon  what  at  that  moment  was  a 
touching  phenomenon,  the  spirit  of  the  early  called  had  taken  its 
flight;  and  like  the  curtained  light  of  that  emblematie  star,  the 
lamp  of  his  young  and  warm  life  had  ceased  to  glow ;— but  nnlifca 
it,  had  gone  for  erer. 

For  a  few  minutes,  the  dead  silence  of  the  grave  was  in  the  lonely 
lenL  The  young  officer  remained  motionless  and  abstracted.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  npon  the  beautiful  likeness  of  the  sister  thus  aw- 
folly  bereaved ;  but  the  hand  of  the  living  clasped  in  that  of  the 
dead,  might  have  seemed  to  pledge  a  bond  of  protection,  scarcely 
less  sacred,  and  more  delicatoi  than  that  of  which  she  had  been 
deprived. 

It  is  not  in  the  camp  that  sach  scenes  can  continue  long,  or  leave 
a  deep  impression.  Under  no  circumstances,  however,  could  such 
one  occur  withont  searing  a  Hfe-long  trace  upon  the  heart,— and 
when  Lascellea  rose  up  on  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon,  though  the 
few  usual  words  which  might  have  been  expected  upon  such  an 
occasion  were  interchanged,  yet  the  expression  of  hit  features  as 
he  hurriedly  concealed  the  miniature,  indicated  that  settled  and 
wordless  grief  which  exists  only  in  the  soul. 

A  few  hours,  ere  yet  the  morning  had  dawned,  saw  the  body  of 
jronng  Selby  borne  lo  bis  lonely  and  foreign  grave,  with  all  those 
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touching  earfmooitls  which  in  military  fun«ra1a  give  to  the  most 
formki  fomp  a  aewBing  of  deeper  aadoeu,  than  ever  attends  (he 
ordioBTy  obiequies  of  the  dead.  In  the  commencement  of  sach  a 
,  eampaign,  iba  full  observance  of  the  nsnal  edquette  on  euch  occa- 
-  lione  would  moat  probably  haTS  been  diipenaed  'with,  but  LBBceliea 
took  a  solfniD  intveit  in  causing  their  exact  fulfilment  in  the'buria! 
of  bia  friend.  There  was  an  imposing  and  sad  romance  in  the 
feremonials  of  that  midnight  procession.  The  first  death  in  an 
army  where  so  many  wer*  soon  to  Gill— 4iis  yonth,  his  bravery,  his 
station — made  the  fste  of  Selby  the  subject  of  wide  commiseration ; 
and  ihonsands  of  hsrdy  soldiers  who  had  seen  death  in  every  ihape, 
and  miagled,  times  Dnnnmbered,  without  a  thought  in  such  pageants 
as  the  present,  gsthered  round  the  tent  while  the  few  and  simple 
arrangements  for  the  funeral  were  going  on.  Scanty,  indeed,  for 
the  afl'ection  of  Lascelles  were  all  the  conveniences  he  couM 
obtain.  On  a  few  rude  planks  he  strslched  the  body  of  his  friend- 
forming  with  hii  military  closk  the  only  pall  he  could  procure. 
Then  with  proud  minuteness  he  placed  the  cap  and  sword  which 
had  been  bravely  worn  upon  the  bier,  and  having  himself  formed 
the  men  into  their  ranks,  he  wrapped  his  closk  sronnd  him,  and 
with  emotion  that  almost  choked  him,  gave  the  order  for  the  march. 
Slowly  and  sadly,  they  moved  along, — the  measured  t^ead  of  the 
long  arm  v  according  salertinly  with  the  mournful  music  of  that  hymn 
always  used  upon  the  occasion,  of  which  the  thrilling  pathos  gives 
almost  suhlimilyto  grief.  Many  other  officers  fell  into  the  proces- 
sion, but  to  Lascelles  was  accorded  the  melancholy  precedence  of  fol- 
lowingthe  bier.  Deeply  as  he  felt,  he  wslked  firmly  on  until  the  pro- 
cession, striking  through  the  woods.halted  in  an  open  and  sequestered 
bay,  about  a  mile  from  the  camp.  There,  as  the  last  tones  of  the 
funeral  strains  died  upon  the  moonlit  wave — and  the  forest  echoed 
with  the  report  that  told  all  was  over — the  full  conscionsneis  of  the 
kspless  fste  of  his  friend  gushed  for  the  first  time  into  hii  mind, 
and  he  gave  way  to  an  excess  of  grief,  to  which  all  who  were  pro- 
Mnt  accorded  the  grateful  sympathy  of  leaving  him  alone. 

The  reveillie  had  been  long  sounded,  before  Lascelles  returned 
to  the  camp,  and  then  his  features  bore  little  outward  Indication  of 
the  sorrow  st  his  heart  With  a  double  and  restless  activity  he 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  hii  regiment,  and  when  the  order  for  the 
army's  march  had  been  given,  he  felt  in  the  hope  of  speedy  ven- 
geance which  it  held  ont  to  him,  the  first  and  only  sense  of  snima* 
tion  he  could  enjoy. 

The  events  of  the  memorable  campaign  which  followed,  are  not 
for  such  a  tale  as  this.  To  the  British  army  it  was  one  of  toil  and 
danger  and  disaster,  but  Lascelles  went  through  all  nnhurt;  and 
distinguished  himself  on  every  opportunity  that  offered.  Honored 
by  his  general's  approbation,  and  indulging  in  all  the  warm  hopes 
which  Uie  delights  of  Aome,  and  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
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peace,  offer  to  ihe  lolclieT  after  a  protracred  ebviiM,  Limc«IIm 
retamed  to  the  proud  seat  or  his  fathers,  in  EnglaMd  one  of  the  ha[H 
pieat  of  mortala,  and  bood  forgot  all  the  toils  and  dialresaea  of  &* 
foreign  warfare  in  the  sweet  enjoyineDta>  of  doniettiik  aocietjr.  ,  , 
Efforla  he  made  to  diacover  the  siater  of  tl>e  unfttiiiinste  Bell^^f  j 
whose  death  had  affected  hinf  more  perhaps  thart^ny  pttyr  eveaf 
•f  his  life ;  but  they  were  ineffbettul ;  ami  with  thafready  facility 
whieh  present  happiness  creates  in  ill-regalaled  minda,  th«  promiBa 
to  his  buried  friend  which  he  had  made  t«  the  solemnity  end  fall 
purpose  of  his  heart,  was,  if  not  forgotten,  at  least  completely 
neglected.  Often,  indeed,  in  his  listless  momenta,  when  accident 
would  bring  it  before  him,  he  would  gaze  at  the  miniatnre  be- 
qneathed  to  him  with  eaeb  an  affecting  trust,  with  deep  interest, 
■nd  feel  aa  he  gazed  a  return  of  those  feelings  which  at  Ae  painful 
time  of  their  occurrence  were  ao  completely  sacred  and  absorbing- 
There  was  much  in  it  to  gire  eren  a  holiness  to  such  aensationa  in 
hearta  far  more  warped  by  the  usages  of  ttu  world  than  wm  that  of 
Laacelles.  It  was  a  maaterly  effort  of  the  pencil,  and  repMsented  a 
baautLful  girl  at  that  time  of  life  when  the  child  is  lost  in  the  dawn- 
ing conacioDsness  of  the  woman.  Her  age  might  be  about  four-  . 
teen ;  and  while  fine  rich  clustering  curls,  penaire  blue  eyes,  and 
fiMlures  delicately  fair,  made  up  a  picture  which  any  one  wonid  call 
pretty,  and  on  which  the  eye  would  dehght  to  linger,  the  paintw 
with  consummate  art  had  canght  each  varying  iodicaiion  of  on- 
formed  eharacler,  and  made  them  shed  over  her  countenance  that 
&ecinating  expression  whose  memory  continues  to  haunt  the  aool 
Kke  some  idol  of  idea.  To  all  this,  which  had  a  claim  only  upon 
feelings  which  he  held  in  common  with  the  careless  and  the  told, 
Iiascelles  could  not  help  perceiring,  softened  and  as  it  were  spiritual- 
lied  in  the  ezqnisitefeaturea  of  hie  sister,  the  very  appearance  evan 
to  the  minutest  expression  of  his  lamented  friend.  The  resemblance 
was  so  close  that  it  would  have  struck  any  who  had  ever  known 
6elby.  There  was  something  in  it  more  than  mere  family  like- 
Deaa — the  same  aoul  seemed  to  apeak  from  the  eyes  of  both — the 
BBDie  aentimenta  and  disposi^on  to  animate  each  ;  and  the  atrong 
neoUections  which  would  be  thna  forced  upon  his  mind,  of  the 
nobleat  being  he  had  ever  known,  would  beget  in  the  imagination 
of  the  aristocratic  Lascelles  B  thousand  indefinable  feelings,  which, 
kowever,  generally  ended  in  ioaciiou  and  aelf-reproaeh.  The 
Ugber  society  of  England  is  perhaps  more  essentially  exelnaire  Bn4 
aristocratic  than  that  of  any  other  land ;  and  the  exleBsire  pro*  *" 
pHetor,  eseonced  in  his  magnificent  residence,  and  aurronnded  hj 
walled  domain,  maintains  interconrae  only  with  his  equals,  and 
■ever  admits  to  his  privileged  abode  the  less  favored  whom  >ank ' 
has  made  his  Inferiors  in  society.  If  the  heir  of  snch  &  family,  in  - 
the  university  or  the  army,  when  apart  from  conventional  claims  to 
respect,  forgot  the  usual  maxims  of  his  order  so  for  aa  to  chooae  hiu 
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.  UMwiitef  or  perdwnce  to  make  hit  fri«ad,  from  %  elui  wfaieli  ths 
^rUnc«  of  the  ^orld  wonld  call  inferior  to  hit  owa,  ihougli  tho 
kigh-mlndodmfla   of   inharent   hoaor   niglit   withhold   from   sncli 

^  friend,  mdei  luch  circnmitaneei,  no  coafidsace  and  no  fatniliaritT't 
•tiJI  upon  a  iBparalion,  when  the  oat,  ■■  in  the  initance  of  our  tale, 
ki^  be  cut  off  ty  death  or  would'  reAingle  unnoticed  with  hie  fel- 
lowa.  and  the  Other  relnms  to  hia  IcAdly  leat,  becomea  treated  with 
liabitoal  deference,  and  reanmea  the  ajstemalic  opiniona  of  hia 
Mt, — it  ii  hardly  in  huMaa  nature,  but  that  ties  ao  formed  will  b« 
weakened,  or  at  all  erenta,  removed  from  that  perfect  oqnalitjr  in 

r  which  alone  auch  connectiona  can  exiat  It  waa  thna  that  if  erer 
Laaeellea,  whoie  heart  waa  naturally  generona,  but  whoae  habita 
wer«   formed   according   to   all   the   feelinga  and   enatoma  of  hia 

*  eaale,  in  the  influence  of  the  strong  and  attached  friendship  which 
ho  bad  formed  in  the  early  romance  of  situalinn,  warmed  to  the 
Hoble  qnaliliea  of  the  haplesa  Selby,  and  formed  peraonal  wishes, 
iSToWing  hia  beautiful  and  unprotected,  perhaps  unprovided  sister— 
nnd  if)  w4ien  at  limes  gaaing  upon  her  exquisite  likeness  in  hb 
posaeaalon,  he  felt  hia  aoul  aoften  to  touching  thoaghts,  or  expand 
with  generoDfl  projects— the  inatant  inflnence  of  habit  would  nes- 
Iraliie  the  feeling,  and  acquired  leaaons  of  dnty  to  station  and  coo- 
nexiona  would  make  him  ioalanily  ahrink  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  his  aclfiah  pririlegea;  and  then  the  portrait  would  be  laid  aside, 
inl  the  solemn  and  aflec^ng  duly  he  had  self-incurred  would  be, 

,  not  forgotten,  but  again  and  indefinitely  postponed.  Was  the  dis- 
position of  Laaeellea  to  blame,  or  his  rank?  Both  had  their  share. 
The  prejadicea  of  the  one  had  modified  the  goo<f  qualitiea  of  the 
other — and  produced  that  apathy  of  character,  which  under  aoms 
circumstances,  and  without  really  bad  intentions,  has  all  the  effect 
of  crime.  Lefi  to  his  own  unassiated  feelinp,  without  the  extrinsic 
allurements  of  his  every-day  life  to  distract,  or  corrupt  tHem— they 
would  all  hare  become,  if  not  personally  moved,  at  least  intensely 
interested,  in  the  redemption  of  that  aolemn  tow  pronounced  to  the 
dying,  and  now  doubly  incumbent  on  him  as  a  pledge  to  the  dead. 
Circnntstaneea  soon  proved  that  this  was  essentially  the  esse. 
His  regiment  was  ordered  to  Ireland  ;  and  now  that  duly  opened 
the  path  to  conacience,  Lascellea  felt  his  mind  relieved  from  a 
preaanre  which  had  long  given  him  almoat  insupportable  anead- 
ness.  He  haatcned  to  his  quarters,  and  endeavoured  by  every 
Means  in  his  power  to  discover  the  family  he  was  in  search  oC 

>  Bnt  removal  to  the  country  where  they  resided,  did  not  beilitale 
(is  fBccess ;  and  afler  several  ineffectual  trials,  judging  they  had 
cilker  left  the  cnnntry,  or  retired  to  some  obscure  situation,  he  gave 
'up  tllo  attempt  in  despair;  and  afieraometim-,  he  ceased  altogether 

*  to  thMt  of  his  friend  or  his  request,  save  as  an  affecting  incident  in 
kb  miliury  reeoUeciion. 

[TO  IS  COMTIinrBB. ] 
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THE  FRANCONIA  MOUNTAIN  NOTCH. 
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Tlie  blackening  hills  close  round — the  beetUng  eliff 

On  either  hand  towers  to  the  nppet  sky— 

I  pus  the  lonely  inn — the  yawning  rift 

Grows  narrower  still,  until  the  passer-by 

Beholds  himself  walled  in  by  mountains  high. 

Like  everlasting  barriers,  which  rrown 

Aronnd,  above,  in  awful  majesty- 
Still  on,  Uie  expanding  chasm  deepens  down, 
Into  a  vast  kbyss  which  circling  mountains  crown. 

The  summer  air  is  cooler,  fresher,  here — . 

The  breeze  is  hushed,  and  all  is  calm  and  stills-* 

Above,  a  strip  of  the  blue  heaven's  clear 

Cmnilean  is  stretched  from  hill  to  hill. 

Through  which  the  sun's  short  transit  can  distil 

No  breath  of  fainting  sultriness ; — the  soul  '    . 

Imbued  with  love  of  Nature's  charms,  can  fill 

Itself  with  meditation  here,  and  hold 
Communion  deep  with  all  that  round  it  doth  nnfold. 

Thou,  reader  of  these  lines,  who  dost  inherit 

That  love  of  earth's  own  loveliness  which  flings 

A  glow  of  chastened  feeling  o'er  the  spirit, 

And  lends -creation  half  its  colorings    . 

Of  Light  and  Beauty — who  from  living  things 

Dost  love  to  'scape  to  that  beatitude 

Which  from  converse  with  secret  Nature  springs. 

Fly  to  this  green  and  shady  solitude. 
High  hills,  clear  streams,  blue  lakes,  and  everlasting  wood  1 

And  as  thou  musest  'mid  these  mountains  wild. 

Their  grandeur  thy  rapt  soul  will  penetrate. 

Till  wiih  thyself  thou  wilt  be  reconciled, 

If  not  with  mfl« — thy  thoughts  will  emulate  '      ' 

Their  calm  sublime — thy  little  pssDions — hate,  r  ■.  . 

Envying  and  bitterness — if  such  be  found 

Within  thy  breast — these  scenes  will  dissipate. 

And  lend  thy  mind  a  tone  of  joy  profound, 
An  iinpresa  from  the  grand  and  mighty  scenes  •ronn'.  C^OO^Ic 
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Hero,  doth  not  wtke  thai  thrill  of  awe — that  feeling 
Ofatem  soblimity,  which  orerpowera 
The  mind  and  sense  of  tiin  whoce  foot  ia  acriiog 
Th^near  White  Mountaik  Notch's  giant  towera; 
Here,  is  lees  grandeur,  but  more  beauty — bowen 
For  milder,  varied  pleasure — in  the  ann 
Blue  ponds  and  streams  are  glancing,  fringed  with  fl*wenr— 
There,  all  is  vast  and  overwhelDiing — one 
Is  Li.  Fayettc — the  other,  matchless  Waehikoton  I  * 
Great  names  '.  presiding  spirits  of  each  scenci 
Which  here  their  mountain  namesakes  orerlook— 
'Tis  well  to  keep  their  memories  fresh  and  green 
By  thus  inscribing  them  within  the  book 
Of  earth's  enduring  records,  where  will  )ook 
Our  children's  children, — till  the- crumbling  hand 
Of  time  wastes  alt  things,  every  verdant  nook 
And-erery  crag  of  these  proud  hills  shall  stand 
Their  glory's  emblems,  o'er  oDr  broad  and  happy  lajidt 
Where  a  tall  post  beside  the  road  displays 
Its  lettered  arm,  pointing  the  traveller's  eye, 
Through  the  small  opening  'mid  the  green  birch  trees* 
Towards  yonder  mountain  summit  towering  high — 
There  pause — what  doth  thy  anxious  gaze  espyt 
An  abrupt  crag  hung  from  the  mountain's  brow ! 
Look  closer ! — scan  that  hare  sharp  cKff  on  high 
Aha  !  the  wondrous  shape  bursts  on  thee  now  ! — 
j1  perfect  human  face — neck,  chin,  mouth,  nose  and  braw  t 
And  full  and  plain  those  features  are  displayed. 
Thus  profiled  forth  against  the  clear  blue  nky, 
As  though  some  sculptor's  chisel  here  had  made 
This  fragment  of  colossal  imagery — 
The  compass  ofhis  plastic  art  to  try.  >' 

From  the  carved  neck  np  to  the  shaggy  hair 
That  ehoots  in  pine  trees  ft^m  the  head  on  highr    < 
All,  all  is  perfect— no  illusions  there 
To  cheat  the  expecting  eye  with  fancied  forms  of  air  t 
Most  wondrous  vision !  the  broad  earth  hath  not 
Through  all  her  bonnds  an  object  like  to  theer 
That  traveller  e'er  recorded,  nor  a  spot 
More  fit  to  stir  the  poet's  phantasy — 
Tlwiiwaeaofthctwo  bigheBtpeB)[B,DneoftheFmiicoiuii,ttKCiUwroflha  WUm 
Is.    Tbs  two  groapa  en  about  twenty  mils*  disUni  frsn  sadi  othK 
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Gny  OtD  Mam  of  thi  Moontaih— awfully, 
Thet«  from  thy  wreath  of  clouds  thou  dost  upreUt 
Those  features  grand — the  same  eternally— 
Looe  ilweUer  mid  the  Hills  !  with  gaze  austere 

Thou  lookest  down,  methinka,  on  all  below  thee  here  I 
And  curloas  travellers  have  descried  the  trace 
Of  Ihe  sage  Franklin's  physiognomy 
Id  that  most  grave  and  philosophic  face — 
If  it  be  true.  Old  Man,  that  we  do  see 
Sage  Franklin's  countenance,  thou  indeed  must  be 
A  learned  philtMopher  most  wise  and  staid,  « 

Trojn  all  that  thou  hast  bad  a  chance  to  see, 
Since  Earth  began — here  thou,  too,  oft  hast  played 

With  lightnings,  glancing  frequent  round  thy  rugged  bead. 

Thou  sawest  the  ttwny  InniAN's  light  canoe 
Glide  o'er  the  pond  that  glistens  at  thy  feet. 
And  the  White  Hunter  first  emerge  to  view 
From  up  yon  ravine  where  the  mouBtains  meet. 
To  scare  the  Red  Man  from  his  ancient  seat 
Wh^re  be  bad  roamed  for  ages,  wild  and  free. 
Tbe'motley  stream  which  since  from  every  state 
And  clime  through  this  wild  vale  pours  ceaselessly. 

Travellers,  gay  tourists,  all  have  been  a  theme  to  ihee  I 
In  thee  the  simple-minded  Indian  saw 
The  image  of  his  more  benignant  Ood, 
And  viewed  with  deep  and  reverential  awe 
Tlie  spot  wliere  the  Grkat  Spirit  made  abode. 
When  storms  obscnred  thee,  and  red  lightnings  glowed 
From  the  dark  clonds  ol^  gathered  round  thy  face. 
He  saw  thy  form  in  anger  veiled,  nor  rowed 
His  birchen  bark,  nor  sought  the  wild-deer  chase. 

Till  Ihy  dark  frown  had  passed,  and  sunshine  filled  ite  piece. 

Oh!  that  some  bard  would  rise — true  heir  of  glory, 
■With  the  full  power  of  heavenly  poesy. 
To  gather  up  each  old  romantic  story 
That  lingers  round  these  scenes  in  memory. 
And  consecrate  to  immortality — 
Borne  western  Scott,  within  whose  bosom  thrilli 
That  fire  which  burneth  to  eternity; 
To  pour  bie  spirit  o'er  these  mighty  hills 
And  make  them  classic  groimd,  thrice  hallowed  by  hia  apellel 
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But  backward  turn — (he  wondrous  ihape  h&A  gon^— 
The  roond  hill  towers  before  thee  smoothly  greei^- 
PuB  but  a  few  abort  paces  further  on,— 
Nought  but  the  ragged  mountain  aide  ia  seen^ 
Thus  oft  do  earthly  things  delude,  I  weeui 
That  in  prospective  glitter  bright  and  fair, 
While  lime  or  space  or  labor  interrene— 
Approach  them,  erery  charm  dissolves  to  air. 
Each  gorgeous  hue  hath  fled,  and  all  is  mde  and  bare! 

And  trace  yon  streamlet  down  the  expanding  gorge. 
To  Ihe  famed  Basik  close  beside  the  way. 
Scooped  from  the  rock  by  its  imprisoned  mage. 
For  ages  whirling  in  its  foamy  spray. 
Which  iisning  hence  shoots  gladly  into  day. 
Till  the  broad  MBRRiai.cK  it  proudly  flows. 
And  into  ocean  pours  a  rival  sea, 
Gladdening  fair  meadows  as  it  onward  goes, 
Where,  'mid  tiie  treest  rich  towns  their  heav'nward  spb«f  die- 
close. 

And  farther  down,  from  Garnsbv's  lone  abode. 
By  a  rude  footpath  climb  the  moantain  side, 
Leaving  below  the  traveller's  winding  road, 
To  where  the  cleft  hill  yawns  abrupt  and  wide, 
As  though  same  earthquake  did  ita  mass  divide 
In  olden  time — there  view  Ae  rocky  Floxk— 
Tremendous  chasm — rising  side  by  side, 
The  rocks  abrnpt  wall  in  the  long,  high  room* 
Echoing  the  wild  stream's  roar,  and  dark  with  vapory  gloon. 

But  long,  too  long,  I've  dwelt  as  in  a  dreamt 

Amid  these  scenes  of  high  sublimity — 

Another  pen  must  eternise  the  theme 

Mine  has  essayed,  though  all  unworthily. 

Franconia,  thy  wild  bills  are  dear  to  m»— 

Would  their  green  woods  might  be  my  apiril'a  faoBMl 

Oft  o'er  the  stormy  waste  of  memory 

Shall  I  look  back,  where'er  I  chance'  to  roam 
And  see  their  shining  peaks  rise  o'er  iti  angry  foam  I 

H. 
Lancastxk,  N.  H.  ' 
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On  tlw  twenty-ninth  of  February.  1680,  Henneinn,  with  two  of 
themeD,  left  Fort Cretecceur,  provided  with  a  calumet  &nd  preaenta 
for  the  Indiana.  Old  Father  Gabriel  bestowed  on  him  a  aolemit 
benodictioa  ia  theworda  of  8ciiptare--YiriHterageeteomfbrtetur 
cor  tuvm. 

The  Indiana  whoBi  diey  met  with  on  their  royage  down  the  Illi- 
aoia  rirer  endeavoured  to  dtsauade  them  from  the  conlinnance  of 
their  enterpnae ;  and  Hennepin'a  componiona  wore  ao  impreaaed 
with  what  they  heard,  that  they  concluded  to  go  off  with  the  cano« 
•nd  abandon  him,  as  they  confessed  on  the  following  day. 

A  tribe  called  Tonaroa,  or  Maroa,  dwelling  al  the  mouth  of  tha 
lULnoia,  invited  the  travellera  to  land  and  ruit  their  village,  and  on 
their  refusal  pursued  them — judging  from  their  bearing  arma  that 
they  were  about  to  join  their  enemies.  The  Hghtness  of  their  birch- 
bark  canoe  enabled  them  to  escape,  and  the  disco  rery  of  some  amoke 
from  &  projecting  point  of  ground  in  their  front,  betrayed  to  them 
an  ambuacade  which  the  Indians  had  made  to  intercept  them.  .  • 

The  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  is  given  as  between 
thirty-five  and  thirty-six  degreea — four  or  five  degreea  too  low. 
The  floating  iee  detained  them  here  until  the  twelfth  of  March. 
The  country,  from  the  rivers  to  the  hills,  waa  filled  with  wild  oxen ; 
auid  we  are  told  that  "tlie  coonlry  beyond  the  hilts  is  so  fine  and 
pleasant,  according  to  the  account"  he  had  of  it,  that  "  one  might 
justly  call  it  the  Delight  of  America." 

It  had  been  Hennepin'a  deaign,  and  so  he  hsd  promised  La  Ballet 
to  ascend  Uie  Hisaiesippi,  but  his  comrades  determined  to  go  down 
to  Its  mouth,  and  threatened  to  land  him  if  he  refuted  to  accompany 
them.  Me  "thought  it  was  reasonable  to  prefer"  his  own  safety 
to  the  ambition  of  H.  La  Salle,  and  so  he  "agreed  to  follow" 
his  men,  who,  seeing  him  "in  that  good  disposition,  promiaed  that 
they  would  be  faithful  to  "  him.  Six  houra  of  difficult  navigation 
through  the  floating  ice  brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 
**Il  comes  from  the  westward,  and  seem*  as  big  as  the  Meschasipi; 
but  the  water  ifl  ao  muddy,  that 'tis  almost  impossibls  to  drink  of  iL", 
The  Indians  whom  he  afterwards  met  on  the  Upper  Mississlpi^* 
told  him  that  the  Misionri  was  formed  of  sereial  other  streams 
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Tising  in  a  mountain,  twe1v«  days*  journey  from  iha  month,  and 
that  from  the  top  of  this  monntaia  the  aea  was  Tiaible. 
I  On  ihe  seTenteenth  of  March  they  stopped  at  a  village  of  th« 
Mansa,  where  ihey  were  liindly  received.  These  sBTages  they 
found  jovial  and  civil,  differing  from  those  of  the  north,  who,  h* 
■aya,  are  commonly  aad,  pensive,  and  severe.  He  commends  the 
modesty  of  the  young  men,  who  in  the  presence  of  their  elders  are 
ailent  until  they  are  spoken  to.  Hennepin's  comrades  were  %9 
pleased  with  them,  that  there  was  danger  of  the  voyage  coming  to 
a  cnnclu&ion.  They,  however,  got  off  on  the  following  day,  after 
being  entertained  with  dancing  and  feasting.  A  short  dfstance 
Ijelow,  tliey  landed  and  hid  thehr  goods,  intending  ihem  for  the 
Indians  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  whom  they  looked  forward 
to  meeting  on  their  return.  To  know  the  spot  again,  they  marked 
crosses  upon  the  neighboring  trees. 

At  a  second  village  oMhe  Akansa  they  spent  some  time,  and 
were  received  with  as  much  kindness  as  at  the  firsL  Hennepia 
conjectures  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  village  had  informed 
these  of  their  approach.  Presents  were  made  to  them,  "  which  are 
symbols  of  peace  in  all  those  conntries."  Their  hosts  carried'  them 
to  see  a  nation  living  farther  back,  called  the  T^ensa,  [  Tennessee  tX 
by  whom  they  were  received  with  great  ceremony.  The  chief  wore 
a  white  gown  made  of  bark,  woven  and  spun  by  the  women. 
"  Two  men  carried  before  him  a  thin  plate  of  copper,  as  shining  as 
gold."  They  who  attended  him  kissed  Hennepin's  rnbc,  whence 
he  concluded  that  they  had  probably  met  with  other  Franciteans, 
'.from  New  Mexico.  Their  music  was  very  disagreeable;  thnr 
dancing  more  difficult  than  that  of  Europeans,  "but  perhaps  aa 
pleasant"  The  country  nbouniied  in  palm,  plum,  mulberry,  peach 
and  apple  trees,  wild  laurels,  and  walnuts  of  five  or  six  kinds,  bear- 
ing nuts  much  larger  tSian  those  of  Europe, 

These  Indians  appear  to  have  impressed  Hennepin  farouTably, 
in  comparison  with  the  Iroquois,  Hurons  and  Illinois.  They  wer« 
civil,  tractable  and  capable  of  instruction;  but  the  IHinoia  and 
Others  he  pronounces  ■'  mrer  brutes,  as  fierce  and  cruel  as  any  wild 
beasts."  For  their  amusement  our  travellers  discharged  their  fire- 
arms, amongst  which  was  a  pistol  which  shot  foitr  baHe  in  succes- 
aion  without  requiring  to  be  new-charged.  Hennepin  here  erected 
a  cross,  and  on  the  twenty-second  accompanied  the  chief  of  die 
Koroa  Indians  to  his  village,  about  ten  leagues  down  the  river. 
Here  again  they  were  very  kindly  treated,  and  informed  that  they 
were  seven  days*  journey  from  the  sea. 

Several  men  were  sent  by  this  chief  to  hear  them  company  to 
tiieoeean;  bnt  near  an  island,  computed  to  be  sixty  leagues  tn 
br«sdlh,tbe  rapidity  of  the  current  carried  the  bark  canoe  with  onr 
Toyagera  away  from  the  more  heavy  pyngves  of  llie  Indians. 
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T^«y  aflervardB  pasted  the  country  of  the  Qainipissa,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  tventy^fonrth  landed  ne&r  a  Tillage  of  the  l^ngibac 
nation.  It  contained  no  living  creature,  having  been  recently  snr- 
priaed  by  a  hostile  tribe.  In  the  cabins  they  found  ten  dead  bodiea. 
They  refimbarked,  and  passed  the  night  on  the  other  side  of  th« 
river.  Next  day  they  came  to  a  point  where  the  ri*er  branched 
IbIo  three  channels.  They  selected  the  middle  of  these,  which 
vas  broad  and  deep ;  and  after  rowing  eight  leagues  more,  came  in 
nght  of  die  sea,  end  went  ashore  on  the  east  side  of  the  rirer. 

The  two  companions  of  Hennepin  were  now  seized  with  a  sudden 
dread  of  meeting  with  some  of  the  Spaniards  from  New  MexicOr 
mnd  contenting  themselres  with  a  distant  view  of  the  ocean,  they 
vent  no  farther.  Having  erected  a  cross,  and  left  a  letter  contain- 
ing an  account  of  their  discoTery,  they  set  out  on  their  upward 
voyage.  Hennepin  here  expresses  his  gratitude  for  their  preservk- 
tioD  from  the  erocodiles,  [alligators,]  which  were  particularly 
namerous  near  the  mouth  of  the  rirer.  At  night  they  lighted  a 
freat  match  to  frighten  them  off,  there  being,  according  to  our 
anther,  nothing  they  fear  so  much  as  fire. 

On  (he  second  of  April,  being  near  an  Indian  village,  the  dis- 
charge of  one  of  their  guns  frightened  away  all  the  inhabitants, 
men  and  women;  but  upon  Hennepin's  advancing  with  the  caln- 
•net,  they  retarned,  expressing  by  signs  that  they  compared  their 
^ns  to  thnnder  and  lightning.  This  was  the  Qainipissa  nation.  - 
They  leR  there  on  the  fourth,  and  rowed  on  that  day  as  far  as 
Koroa,  where  they  were  received  with  joy,  twelve  men  dancing 
before  them  with  fine  feathers  in  their  hands.  They  were  led  to  a 
cabin  "  made  of  fine  mats  of  painted  rushes,  end  adorned  with 
coverings  made  of  bark  of  trees,  spun  as  finely  as  our  linen  cloth." 
Next  morning  Hennepin  wm  surprised  to  see  the  Indian  corn, 
which  was  green  at  their  first  virit,  now  nearly  ripe.  Sixty  daya 
be  states  to  be  the  period  between  the  sowing  and  maturity  of  tlMt 
crop. 

The  anxiety  of  the  two  men  to  proceed,  and  barter  their  gooda 
for  fnrs,  prevented  onr  author's  visiting  sevemi  other  nations  on 
fhe  banhs  of  the  river.  On  the  seventh  they  reached  the  Tocimw, 
who,  hearing  of  their  return,  had  sent  for  their  allies  residing  Id 
the  interior,  to  the  westward  of  the  river,  to  meet  them ;  but  the 
impatience  of  Hennepin's  companions  would  notallowof  the  delay 
of  a  single  day  to  enable  him  to  see  them.  The  Taensas  accom- 
panied them  some  distance  up  the  river.  After  two  days,  they 
reached  the  place  where  they  had  buried  their  goods,  but  to  the^ 
great  alarm  the  trees  they  had  marked  were  burnt.  The  two  men 
<*  were  near  mooundin^  away,"  but  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  fin4 
Ihetr  property  nndisturhed.  Some  Aiansas  approsehing,  Henne- 
pin went  toward*  them  with  his  never^failing  calumet,  lo  withdraw 
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their  tttention  from  his  men,  who  got  the  good*  safely  into  the 
Cftnoe,  in  which  they  proceeded  lo  the  rillige  of  the  Alcansaa. 
The  Indians  proceeded  ihillier  on  foot,  and  one  of  them  being  ■ 
good  runner  oulHlripped  the  canoe.  They  were  here  received  with 
even  greater  kindness  than  at  their  first  visit,  ihe  men  suspecting, 
with  a  view  to  get  possession  of  their  goods;  but  Hennepin  avers 
that  "  they  are  certainly  a  good  people,  and  instead  of  deserving 
the  name  of  a  barbarous  nttlion,  as  the  Europeana  call  all  the  na- 
tives  of  America,  I  think  they  have  more  humanity  than  many 
nations  of  Europe,  who  pretend  to  be  very  civil  and  affable  to 
atrengers."  They  were  entertained  with  feasts  and  dancei,  and 
their  departure  grieved  these  kind-hearted  natives  greatly.  For 
sixty  leagues  further  they  met  with  no  Indians,  whence  ihey  con- 
cluded that  the  CkickacAas  and  Messorttes  were  absent  hunting. 
This  Mi&bled  them  to  land  with  less  fear  in  pursuit  of  game,  of 
which  there  was  now  no  scarcity. 

At  a  cape  near  the  country  of  the  Jtfessortfes,  Hennepin  observed 
npon  a  rock  some  paintings  with  red  colours,  not  of  "Iritons  and 
other  sea- monsters,*'  as  the  Illinois  had  taught  him  to  expect,  but 
of  a  horse  and  some  other  beasts.  This  cape  he  calls  St.  Anthony. 
The  Indian  tradition  was,  that  a  great  number  of  the  Miamia,  pur- 
sued by  the  Matsigamea  nation,  were  drowned  here,  and  the  Indians 
were  accustomed,  when  passing  thin  rock,  to  smoke  and  offer  to- 
baceo  to  those  beasts,  to  appease  the  Manitou  or  Evil  Spirit. 

In  the  chapter  which  follows.  Father  Hennepin  gives  a  particular 
account  of  two  animalx,  then  unknown  to  Europeans — the  opossum 
and  the  panther.  During  their  voyage  they  saw  no  horsea,  but 
they  learned  that  they  existed  to  the  westward.  They  observed  all 
thfl  kinds  of  limber  known  in  Europe,  and  many  other  trees.  He 
mentiona  one,  dropping  a  most  fragrant  gum,  exceeding  in  his 
Opinion  the  best  perfumes.  Oak,  excellent  for  ship  building,  was 
noticed,  and  they  found  hemp  growing  wild.  Tar  and  pitch,  he 
■aya,  were  made  near  the  sea-coast.  He  did  "  not  question  but 
that  there  are  some  iron  mines,"  >nd  that  "  the  building  of  men-of- 
war  would  be  very  eheap  in  the  river  Meschasipi."  They  had  not 
time  to  look  for  mines,  but  in  several  places  tney  discovered  fut- 
coal,  and  the  savages  pointed  out  to  them  some  mines  of  copper 
and  lead. 

The  Indians  on  the  Mississippi  he  declares  to  be  good-natured, 
aflable,  civil  and  obliging,  without  sentiments  of  religion,  if  a  kind 
of  veneration  for  the  sun,  which  they  consider  as  the  creator  and 
preserver  of  all  things,  be  excepted.  The  Naionessiana  and  laaati, 
upon  lighting  their  pipes,  extend  them  towards  the  sun,  and  say 
Tchendiovba,  Louis — that  is.  Smoke,  Sun  !  Hennepin  was  pleased 
•t  learning  that  they  called  the  aun  Louis,  it  being  his  qwn  name. 
The  moon  they  styled  Loitis  Basatche — the  Sun  of  the  NighL 
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Thoy  offered  the  best  piece  of  every  beast  they  kill  to  the.  anti,  also 
the  first  BOiolie  of  their  calumets,  and  then  they  blow  the  smolte  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  world. 

K  surprised  Father  Hennepin  to  learn  that  erery  na^on  of  Indiana 
in  North  America  had  its  own  language;  and  he  states  that  tribes 
only  ten  leagues  apart  required  an  interpreter  to  conduct  their  in- 
tercourse. Ue  remarks,  that  the  Indians  of  the  MissiBsippi  differ 
froni  thoae  of  Canada  in  manners,  customs  and  temper,  and  in  the 
xhape  of  their  heads,  which  were  very  flat.  They  were  more 
cheerful  than  those  of  Canada,  and  had  nothing;  of  the  moroseness 
of  the  Iroquois.  The  authority  of  their  chiefs  was  more  absolute, 
and  those  residing  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  paid  such  respect  to 
ft  chief,  that  they  dared  not  to  pass  between  him  and  a  lighted  flam- 
beau, carried  before  him  in  b1]  their  ceremonies. 

As  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  he  remarks,  that  his  igno- 
rance of  their  languages  threw  great  obstructions  in  his  way.  He 
was  well  Bcquaihted  with  only  that  of  the  Issati  or  Na,dane$sians, 
«nd  knew  the  Illinois  imperfectly ;  but  he  expresses  his  fears  that 
'  Deillier  his  words  nor  signs  conveyed  a  clear  idea  of  the  truths  of 
Christianily  to  these  tribes.  The  only  fruit  of  his  mission  to  which 
he  felt  emboldened  to  lay  clsim,  was  the  baptism  of  several  dying 
infants.  He  had  merely  opened  the  way  for  others,  and  adds,  that 
h«  holds  himself  ready  at  all  limes  to  return  thither,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  laboring  for  their  spiritual  welfare. 

Near  the  mouvh  of  the  Illinois,  a  fish,  which  they  called  "star- 
geons  with  long  bills,"  supplied  them  with  food.  They  were  so 
plenty  that  they  killed  them  with  aics  and  swords,  and  eat  nothing 
but  the  most  delicate  parts,  their  bellies.  Hennepin's  companions 
iiow  began  to  dread  meeting  with  any  of  the  men  they  had  left  at 
Fort  CrerecKur,  as  ihey  had,  by  descending  the  Mississippi,  de- 
parted from  the  object  of  their  royage;  and  Hennepin  himself 
(for  reasons  which  he  promises  to  giTe  in  another  place)  was 
knxlous  that  their  Toyage  lowatda  the  sea  should  be  kept  secreL 
They  therefore  rowed  by  night,  and  rested  by  day,  until  tbey  had 
passed  the  month  of  the  Illinois  a  considerable  dialance.*  He  did 
not  consider  the  country  above  that  river  so  fertile  as  that  below  it. 

In  the  prayers  which  they  ofieied  thrice  a  day  during  their  voy- 
age, it  was  their  constant  reqnest,  that  if  they  were  to  meet  with 
■BTmges  it  might  be  by  day,  it  being  their  custom  to  kill  all  they 
meet  by  nigbt,  even  their  own  allies,  for  the  sake  of  plunder  -,  and 
Hennepin  states  that  he  looks  upon  their  being  surprised  by  day- 
light, OD  tbe  twelfth  of  April,  by  fifty  canoes  full  of  Indians,  u  aa 

•  Mi.  Jared  Sparks  asiCTts,  in  hii  Life  of  MarqneUe,  (  Am.  Viag.  x.  393,)  thai 
"  Haatpin  wm  nsvcr  below  tha  conBuence  of  tbe  lllinoii  with  the  Miannipin ;," 
aadUiat  "  after  La  Salle'idsathkebbrieatedilis  tale  of  hiiToyBgsAnni  the  Mi^ 
sisMppL"    Tbess  dtargs*  wa  will  esamins  bncafter. 
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answer  to  this  prayer.  These  Indians,  in  nanibeT  about  one  hno- 
dred  and  twenly,  were  a  war  party  coming  down  the  river  to  sor- 
prise  their  enemies— the  Illinois,  Mitinni?,  and  MarohanB.  Ttiey 
did  not  understand  the  Iroqnois  or  Algonquin  languag'es,  in  which 
Hennepin  and  his  men  cried  out  to  them  that  they  "were  men  of 
wooden  canoes,  (  Tor  bo  they  call  those  that  aail  in  great  vessels, )" 
and.  were  beginning  to  discharge  their  arrows  at  them,  when  Hen- 
nepin held  up  his  calumet  and  was  preserved. 

With  horrilile  outcries  they  currounded  our  Toyagera,  who,  aRer 
presenting  them  with  some  tobacco,  made  them  understand  that 
the  Mlamia,  of  whom  they  were  in  aeerch,  had  passed  the  nrtv 
■nd  gone  to  join  the  Illinois.  Upon  thus  learning  ihat  they  had  no 
hope  of  BUTprising  their  enemies,  three  or  foltr  of  the  eldest  laid 
their  hands  upon  Hennepin's  head,  and  began  to  weep  bitterly. 
Hennepin  with  his  handkerchief  wiped  away  their  tears,  but  tbef 
refused  to  smoke  the  calumet  with  them,  thereby  giving  them  to 
understand  that  it  was  their  design  to  murder  them  all.  Renewing 
their  outcries,  they  forced  ihem  across  tlie  river,  where  the  canoe 
was  unladen  of  part  of  the  contents,  of  which  the  savages  had 
already  robbed  them.  After  a  consultation,  two  of  the  chiefs  ap- 
proached and  intimated  to  them  that  ihey  had  resolved  upon  their 
death.  Hennepin  presented  some  hatchets,  knives,  and  tobacco  to 
the  chiefs ;  and  bending  his  neck,  and  pointing  at  the  same  tim«  to 
a  hatchet,  he  thus  expressed  that  he  threw  himself  upon  th«r 
mercy.  The  presents  softened  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  they  gave 
them  some  beaver's  meat  to  eat.  In  great  uneasiness  our  party 
spent  the  night,  their  calumet  having  been  returned  to  them.  The 
two  men  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last,  but  our  author 
declared  that  he  would  make  no  resistance,  bat  imitate  die  Saviour. 
Tbey  watched  all  night  by  turns. 

Very  early  the  next  morning,  one  of  the  chiefs  came  to  them  and 
demanded  their  calumet,  and  all  the  band  smoked  it.  He  then  let 
tiiem  know  that  they  would  be  carried  to  the  Indiana'  own  country : 
a  piece  of  news  which  did  not  much  distress  Hennepin,  as  he 
thereby  expected  to  make  new  discoveries.  Hennepin  now  expe- 
rienced great  difficulty  in  saying  the  prayers  of  his  church,  die 
nVBges,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  looking  upon  his  breviary  as  an 
evil  spirit.  At  night  our  voyagers  erected  their  cabin  near  thai  of 
the  young  chief  who  had  first  smoked  with  them,  signifying  to  him 
thereby  that  they  put  themselves  under  his  protection.  Great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevailed  amongst  the  party  as  to  the  disposal 
of  their  priBoners.  Aquipaguctin,  one  of  the  chiefs,  whose  son 
had  been  slain  by  the  Miamis,  wished  them  put  to  death ;  othera 
wished  to  preserve  their  lives,  that  other  Europeans  mi^t  eoms 
•mongst  them  to  trade. 

had  been  captured  wu  tboirt,on« 
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mnd  fifty  leagues  above  tlie  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  For  nineteea 
days  they  rowed  op  the  Mississippi,  according  to  Hennepin's  eal* 
cnlation,  OTer  tvo  hundred  and  fifty  lenguei.  In  fair  weather  they 
*lept  in  the  open  air ;  when  it  rained  they  set  up  their  cabins. 

On  one  of  these  nineteen  days  a  singalsr  ceremony  was  per- 
formed. Aquipag;iietin  iralted  at  noon  in  a  large  meadow.  He  had 
killed  a  large  bear,  and  iiivited  the  principal  warriors  to  eat  it. 
After  their  meal  they  bad  a  dance,  being  painted,  and  with  their 
bair  greased  with  bear's  oil  and  covered  with  fealherfl.  Doring 
ihe  dance  a  eon  of  d)is  chief  made  them  all  smoke  the  war  pipe, 
mil  the  while  shedding  tears,  liia  father  also  weeping  and  lamenting, 
and  occasionally  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  Hennepin  or 
one  of  his  companions.  Sometimes  looking  up  to  Heaven,  he 
would  appear  to  he  calling  upon  the  sun  to  avenge  his  son's  death. 
This  gave  (hem  no  little  uneasiness,  and  ihey  afterwards  learned 
that  he  had  been  desiring  their  death,  but  hard  been  overruled  by 
the  others. 

This  crafty  chief  hit  upon  a  singular  plan  to  obtain  possession 
of  their  goods.  He  had  with  him  the  bones  of  a  deceased  friend, 
wrapped  in  the  skin  of  some  animal.  He  would  now  and  then 
produce  them,  and  sending  for  Hennepin  or  one  ofhis  companions, 
make  Uiem  dry  his  tears  by  covering  the  bones  with  their  merchan- 
dize. They  were  thus  gradually  deprived  of  their  property,  the 
chief  assuring  them  that  what  they  gave  was  not  for  himself,  but 
for  the  dead  and  the  wsrriors  who  accompanied  him.  They  name^ 
that  part  of  the  river  where  they  now  lay  the  Lake  of  Tears,  o» 
•cconnt  of  the  weeping  of  Aquipaguetin. 

For  many  nights  vhe  elders  of  this  tribe  came  and  wept  over 
their  prisoners — whether  bewailing  that  the  warriors  had  resolved 
to  kill  them,  or  pitying  the  evil  treatment  they  met  with,  the  cap- 
tives could  not  tell.  Aquipaguetin,  on  one  occasion,  contrived  that 
they  should  not  encamp  near  the  young  chief  Nashetoba, -their  pro- 
tector, and  then  csme  upon  them  with  his  followers ;  but  whilst 
these  were  hesitating  what  to  do,  their  protector  and  his  brothers 
came  and  delivered  them  from  their  enemies.  Next  day  another 
chief  informed  them  that  in  sixteen  days  they  would  reach  the 
faomes  of  the  Indians. 

The  whole  party  landed  five  or  six  leagues  below  the  Fall  on 
which  they  afterwards  bestowed  the  name  of  Saint  Anthony,  the 
patron  of  their  expedition ;  they  all  landed,  and  after  a  consulta- 
tion the  Indians  gave  them  to  three  chiefs,  each  of  whom  had  lost 
a  son.  They  destroyed  Hennepin's  canoe,  and  hid  their  own 
canoes  in  the  alders. 

They  now  travelled  by  land,  commencing  at  daybreak  and  march- 
ing until  ten  at  night,  swimming  the  rivers,  still  full  of  ice.  Worn 
«iit,  Bannepin  wonid  often  lie  down  to  rest,  bat  the  savsgea  would 

..CdoqIc 
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than  kI  fire  to  Ibe  gnta,  leaving  him  no  sltomKtire  but  to  go  on 
or  be  burnt.  Afler  &  fitigning  journey  of  sixty  leagues,  they 
halted  to  divide  the  goods  they  had  taken  from  their  c&ptiveg,  fear- 
ing that  if  they  did  not  now  make  a  division,  those  at  home  wouhl 
claim  a  share.  They  did  not  deprive  Hennepin  of  a  little  box  con* 
taining  his  books  and  papers,  or  of  a  silver  gilt  chalice,  which  Uiey 
conceived  to  be  a  spirit. 

Upon  drawing  near  to  the  Indian  village,  the  eyes  of  the  cap- 
tives fell  upon  the  posts  surrounded  by  straw  for  the  burning'  of 
prisoners ;  and  their  fears  were  increased  when  the  savages  pro- 
ceeded to  paint  the  face  of  Du  Gay,  and  fasten  a  tuft  of  white 
feathers  upon  his  hesd — ceremonies  preliminary  amongst  them  to 
the  burning  of  their  enemies.  A  consultation  ensued  amongst  the 
Indians  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  prisoners,  which  resulted  in  tho 
preservation  of  tlieir  lives;  Aquipaguetin  adopting  Hennepin  aa 
his  son,  and  two  other  chiefs  adopting  his  companions.  Near 
Aquipague tin's  village,  which  was  situated  on  an  island,  five  of  hia 
wives  in  canoes  came  to  meet  him.  In  May  they  arrived  here,  but 
the  day  Hennepin  declares  himaelf  unable  to  state — the  fatigues 
and  sufferings  he  had  undergone  preventing  his  keeping  a  regular 
journal.  On  the  day  succeeding  their  arrival,  his  new  father  pre- 
■CBled  him  with  two  robes,  the  one  made  of  castor  skins,  the  other 
of  the  skins  off  of  the  bellies  of  the  wild  bulls ;  and  introducing 
him  to  six  or  seven  of  his  wives,  he  desired  them  to  look  upon  him 
as  their  son.  Then  observing  the  weak  state  to  which  HennepiR 
.»«aa  reduced  by  bis  travels,  Aqnipaguetin  caused  a  stove  to  be  cofr- 
atructed,  into  which  oar  author  and  four  of  the  savages  entered 
■early  naked.  Hot  stones  were  thrown  in,  and  his  body  was 
rubbed  by  his  companions  until  a  great  perspiration  was  prodnced. 
This  was  done  thrice  a  week  until  he  was  perfectly  restored. 

8a  little  food  was  allowed  Father  Hennepin,  that  he  was  nearly 
frmished.  Aquipaguetin,  to  increase  his  own  influence  with  the 
tribe,  assured  the  savages  that  the  three  prisoners  were  spirits ;  and 
showing  them  Hennepin's  compass,  would  explain  to  them  that  it 
was  by  means  of  that  instrument  that  they  were  enabled  to  traverse 
the  world.  These  Indians  also  considered  an  iron  po(  which  be- 
longed to  our  travellers  as  a  spirit,  never  touching  it  without  cover- 
ing their  hands  with  castor  skins.  The  women  were  so  afraid  of 
it  that  ihey  had  it  hung  upon  a  tree,  fearing  to  enter  the  cabin  whea 
it  was  there.  No  one  to  whom  Hennepin  offered  it  woold  accept 
it  aa  a  present.  Hunger  pressing;  him  bard,  he  set  about  learning 
their  language,  and  made  &  dictionary,  using  the  children  as  hia  in- 
■tmetors.  The  savages  took  notice  of  this,  and  Would  often  say 
to  one  another,  "  When  we  ask  Father  Louis  ant/  thing,  ( for  they 
had  heard  the  canoe  men  call  me  so,)  he  doet  not  aarwerus;  Imt 
sMen  Ac  ka*  looked  upon  the  vhiu,  { for  they  have  no  word  for 
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paper,)  he  then  talkt  and  maiet  ua  understand  kis  thoughtt.  7%U 
vAtte  thing  (  would  they  add  )  must  needs  be  a,  spirit,  wkich  teaehet 
kim  (o  ttnderstand  all  we  have  to  say," '  Neither  of  hia  eotnpBDiom 
being  able  to  "woric  upon  that  which  was  white,"  they  formed  « 
high  opinion  of  Hennepin's  powers,  and  on  one  occasion  desired 
him  to  bid  ibe  rain  to  cease,  as  il  would  spoil  their  hunting.  This 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  them  of  the  Creator.  In  reply 
to  an  inqniry  as  to  the  number  of  his  wires,  our  good  father  gtre 
them  some  idea  of  the  row  of  celibacy,  which  he  had  taken,  and 
"  these  wretches,  roid  of  life  and  instructioD,  vere  eliangely  sut- 
prised  at  the  answer." 

OaasicDude,  ( the  Pierced  Pine,)  the  heed  chief  of  the  Issati  and 
Nadontssians,  regarded  oar  travellers  rery  farorably,  rebuking 
in  fnll  council  those  who  had  ill-treated  them.  Soon  after  this,  an 
Infant  child  lying  dangerously  ill,  Hennepin  baptized  it  and  spread 
over  it  the  half  of  his  altar  cloth,  which  he  snatched  from  th« 
Mvage  who  had  stolen  it,  and  the  next  day  the  child  was  better ; 
but  "  how  far  its  pains  might  be  assuaged  by  the  virtuA  of  the 
linen,"  he  does  not  decide.  It  howerer  died,  which  he  declares 
gare  him  joy,  considering  that  had  it  recovered,  il  was  to  be  feared 
Uiat  il  would  hare  trod  in  the  steps  of  its  forefathers,  for  want  of  a  , 
preacher  to  instruct  it ;  and  he  felt  "  glad  it  had  pleased  God  to 
take  this  little  Christian  out  of  the  world,  lest  it  might  hare  fallen 
into  temptations."  He  adds,  "I  hare  often  attributed  mypreserra' 
Uon,  amidst  the  greatest  dangers  which  I  hare  since  ran,  to  tha 
care  I  took  for  its  baptism."  * 

Four  sarsges,  who  came  a  distance  ef  above  fire  hundred  leaguea 
from  the  west,  conrinced  our  author,  by  their  descriptions  of  that 
aide  of  the  American  continent,  that  there  was  "no  such  thing  &■ 
the  Straits  of  Aniam,  (  Bhering's,)  and  th\t  Japaa  it  on  the  tamg 
continent  as  Louisiana." 

Three  months  afier  this,  the  Issati  and  Nadonessians  aasembled 
to  hunt  wild  bulls,  and  divided  ihemselres  into  different  banda  for 
that  purpose.  Aquipaguetin,  with  two  hundred  families,  proposed 
going  westwardly ;  but  Hennepin,  remembering  the  censures  whieh 
Ouasicoude  had  bestowed  upon  his  father  by  adoption,  for  the  ill* 
treatment  of  his  prisoners,  feared  that  Aquipaguetin  would  take 
advantage  of  this  separation  from  his  chief  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  he  informed  him  that  he  expected  to  meet  with  La  Salle  at  tha 
mouth  of  the  Onisconiin,  where  La  S&Ile  bad  promised  to  look  for 
him,  with  iron  and  other  commodities.  Aquipaguetin  consented  to 
his  going  thither,  but  the  others  opposed  it ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  July  they  all  set  out  in  eighty  canoes,  containing  one  hundred 
and  thirty  families,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  warriors^  The  two 
companions  of  Hennepin  had  the  incivility  to  refuse  him  a  place  in 
ibeir  canoe,  Michael  Ako  telling  him  that  they  had  carried  hta 
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Ion;  eoovgh — a  "roagh  and  unhandiome  answer,"  which  mada 
our  luthor  "  rery  melancholj',"  and  brought  to  his  mind  days  put, 
when  persons  of  the  first  quality  had  receired  him  with  marks  »t 
distinction,  whilst  his  comrades  <"were  suffered  to  stand  and  cool 
their  heels  at  the  door."  Two  of  the  savages  had  more  compas* 
■ioB  on  him,  and  took  him  in.  In  the  evening  Du  Gay  came  apoD 
their  landing,  and  endeavoured  to  excuse  their  behoriour  by  repre- 
senting the  rottenness  of  their  canoe  as  the  reason  for  it — alleging 
that  it  would  hare  buret  with  another  passenger.  Hennepin 
reminded  him  that  if  they  were  kindly  treated  by  the  sBTsges,  it 
was  solely  on  hie  account,  who  had  made  himself  useful  to  them 
by  bleeding  and  adminisiering  medicines  to  ihe  sick,  and  by  shsTinf 
the  crowns  of  their  children's  heads,  in  place  of  the  painful  openk- 
tion  of  burning  the  hair  off  with  hot  stones.  He  admitted  that  he 
"  had  made  but  little  advance  in  order  to  their  salvalion,  by  reason 
of  their  natural  stupidity;  but  that  the  best  way  to  take  the  loul 
was  to  begin  with  the  body."  Du  Gay  begged  his  pardoa.  Onas- 
icoude,  hearing  of  their  behaviour,  would  have  put  them  to  death, 
but  did  not,  swing  to  Hennepin's  intercession.  The  two  men  pro- 
mised obedience  to  him  in  future. 

Four  days  after,  they  landed  eight  leagues  above  the  Fall  of  Sb 
Anthony,  and  went  out  to  hunt,  but  with  so  little  success  that  they 
enflered  for  want  of  food.  Hennepin  now  concluded  to  go  to  th« 
mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  see  if  La  Salle  had  kept  his  word ; 
and  the  savages  agreed  that  he  and  Du  Gay  should  depart  on  this 
expedition.  The  distance  he  estimated  to  be  two  hundred  and  ARj 
leagues.  At  the  Fall,  whilst  they  were  carrying  their  canoe  around 
it,  they  saw  an  Indian  in  nn  oak  weeping  bitterly,  and  praying 
to  the  Fall,  to  which  he  offered  a  robe  of  caator  "  garnished  with 
porcupine."  The  subjects  of  his  prayer  were  that  his  tribe  night 
pass  without  disaster,  be  successful  in  hunting  and  in  battle,  and 
lake  many  slaves,  whom  he  promised  to  bring  to  the  Fall  and  there 
sacrifice.  Hennepin  adds,  that  having  taken  many  slsTes,  they 
fulfilled  ihe  vow.  The  eastor  robe  was  afterwards  carried  off  by 
one  of  the  Europeans,  and  they  would  have  been  glad  of  more  fro- 
qitent  opportunities  to  profit  thus  by  their  devotions. 

Upon  some  islands  below  they  found  one  of  the  hunting  parties, 
landed  and  partook  with  them  of  some  bull's  flesh,  of  which  they 
hsd  plenty.  Two  hours  after  the  meal,  there  came  upon  them  a 
body  of  Indians,  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number,  who  upset  their 
cabins,  and  carried  offsll  the  victuals  and  bear's  oil  that  they  couTd 
find.  Hennepin  at  first  took  them  for  enemies,  but  soon  learned 
that  they  were  a  party  of  those  whom  he  had  left  above  the  Fall  of 
Sl  Anthony,  who  had  thus  acted  to  punish  the  first  party  for  hunt- 
fng  in  advance  of  their  comrades,  whereby  the  bulla  would  be 
frightened  off  before  the  nation  could  get  together  to  attack  them. 
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AAer  lowing  sixty  Ingiieg,  liunger  obliged  (bem  to  land,  vhen 
ibey  lucceedeil  in  taking  a  tortoise ;  but  whilst  thus  engaged,  tba 
vind  carried  off  their  canoe  into  the  middle  or  the  river.  Du  Gay 
had  set  off  after  a  wild  hull  before  Hennepin  discotered  their  loss, 
•nd  he  was  obliged  to  swim  after  Uie  canoe.  With  great  difficulty 
he  recoTered  it,  and  l»ought  it  to  land  about  an  eighth  of  a  leagua 
below  the  spot  whence  it  started.  Du  Gay  returning,  and  not  find- 
ing HennepiR,  coacluded  that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  IndUna{ 
but  he  scan  was  gmlified  by  hearing  a  shout  from  bis  companion, 
who  had  spied  a  drove  of  bulls,  cows,  and  calves,  croaeing  the 
rirer.  Hastening  to  Hennepin,  he  got  into  the  canoe  and  shot  one 
of  the  cows.  Having  fested  nearly  forty-eight  hours,  ihey  lost  no 
time  in  kindling  a  fire  and  dressing  some  of  the  meat,  of  which 
they  eat  so  heartily  as  to  make  themselves  sick  for  two, days,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  lay  hid  in  one  of  the  islands.  They  aiter- 
w&rds  found  a  fish,  having  upon  its  head  a  sort  of  beak  about  five 
Inches  broad  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  upon  which  an  otter  waa 
feeding.  They  made  a  hearty  meal  upon  It,  and  found  the  flesh 
good.    They  named  it  the  sturgeon  with  the  long  beak. 

Rowing  on,  to  iheir  great  surprise  they  fell  in  with  Aquipagne- 
tin.  Learning  that  they  had  not  yet  met  with  the  Europeans  whom 
they  snught,  he  went  himself  to  the  river  Ouisconsin,  and  returned 
to  them  within  three  day*,  not  having  met  with  La  Salle  or  any  of 
the  party  expected.  He  raised  his  club,  as  if  about  to  strike  Hen- 
nepin,  who  seized  his  pistojs  and  knife  to  defend  himself.  The 
chief  then  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Franciscan  to  go  back 
with  him,  but  he  persisted  in  going  to  the  Ouisconsin,  where  h« 
likewise  failed  in  meeting  with  any  of  those  he  sought*  They 
novlnroed  their  canoes,  and,  after  great  sufferings  from  hunger, 
net  neer  the  River  of  Bulls  that  party  of  the  Indians  with  whom 
Miehacl  Ako  had  remained.  Upon  hearing  of  the  sufferings  of, 
OUT  travellers,  they  exfvessed  their  approval  of  their  conduct,  and 
severely  censured  Michael  Ako  for  his  cowardice  in  refusing  to 
Kccompany  them.  And  Picard  Du  Gay,  was  so  incensed  that  ha 
was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  laying  hands  upon  him. 

The  whole  party  now  descended  the  Mississippi,  the  women 
taking  charge  of  the  victuals,  and  delivering  to  every  one  his  meii. 
Bennepin  found  it  necessary  to  pay  hie  court  to  them,  which  h« 
did  by  shaving  their  children's  heads.  Two  womeo,  who  shortly 
kfter  joined  them,  acquainted  them  that  one  of  the  hunting  partiea 
had  fallen  in  with  five  spirits  ( Europeans )  near  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  who  were  desirous  of  being  conducted  to  Hennepin. 
The  party  accordingly  reascended  the  Mississippi,  and  near  the 
Indian  villages  they  met  with  the  SiVur  du  Luth  and  five  men  fron 
Canada.  They  joined  the  Indians,  and  proceeded  to  the  villages. 
Hennepin  dng  up  liis  chalice,  books,  and  papers,  whieh  the  dread 
sif  them  u  spirits  had  preserved  unmolested. 
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Henn«i»D,  Du  Oay,  Md  Ako  proppsed  retnrntng  witk  Do  Lmth 
•    lo  Canada,' and  auggea^d  that  two  of  the  Indiaiu  ahonld  aocom* 

.  pany  itiem,  with  whom  on  the  following  year  they  would  retain 
balf  way,  and  ihera  meet  the  Indians  for  the  pvrpoacs  of  Inde. 
Two  .Indians  rolonteered  to  go,  but  a  great  council  being  held,  it 
was  objected  tliat  many  of  the  nations  Uirough  whieli  they  would. 
have  to  pass  were  their  enemies,  andwonld  not  fail  to  attack  thenar 

.  and  (he  proposition  was  rejected.  "  These  barbarians  { says  Hea- 
nepin )  want  not  wit ;  on  the  contrary,  their  natural  parts  are 
extraordinary."*  Ouasieoode  supplied  them  with  wild  oats,  "bel- 
tei*  and  more  wholesome  than  rice  "  for  their  journey,  and  marked 
upon  "paper  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue  for  four  hundred 
leagnes  with  luch  exactness,  that  they  needed  no  other  giude. 
Eight  in  number  they  departed,  the  men  firing  a  salute  with  th«r 
fusils,  which  terrified  the  Indians. 

"VHien  near  the  Ouiseonsin,  they  stopped  lo  smoke  the  fiesh  of 
the  bulla  they  had  killed,  according  to  the  Indian  faehion ;  and 
whilst  thus  employed  they  were  overtaken  by  three  of  the  IndisnSt 
vho  had  come  to  acquaint  them  that  one  of  the  chiefs  had  designed 
to  pursue  and  murder  them  ;  but  whilst  he  was  consulting  on  the 
subject  with  some  of  his  associates,  Oaasicoude,  who  had  learned 
what  was  going  on,  had  entered  and  beaten  out  his  brains  with  e 
single  blow.  For  this  piece  of  news  they  regaled  their  Tisiton^ 
who  then  departed.  Two  days  after,  they  were  visited  by  Ouaii- 
coude  himself,  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  a  hundred  and 
forty  canoes.  To  the  great  relief  of  (he  Sieur  dn  Luth,  they  said 
nothing  concerning  the  abstraction  of  the  robe  of  castor  from  the 
Falls  of  Saint  Anthony — an  action  for  which  he  had  severely  repri- 
manded the  men,  who  were  defended  by  Hennepin,  who  alleged 
that  the  savages  would  merely  regard  it  as  an  expression  of  their 
disapprobation  of  the  superstition.  The  Indians,  after  receiving 
some  presents  of  Martinlco  tobacco,  departed  to  war  against  the 
Messoritea,  Hahorss,  Illinois,  and  other  nations. 

The  river  Ouisconsin  they  found  as  large  as  the  Illinois,  and 
navigable  above  a  hundred  leagues  for  large  vessels.  The  "chano- 
}ng  lands"  through  which  it  flows  excited  their  admiration,  and 
our  author  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  poorer  sort  of  his  connbry- 
men  would  do  well  to  go  and  plaiit  themselves  in  this  fine  country. 
After  rowing  about  seventy  leagues,  they  came  to  a  point  marked 
upon  ike  map  of  Oiiasicoude,  and  landed.  They  carried  their 
eanoe  over  a  portage  of  half  a  league  to  another  river,  so  meander' 
ing  that  six  hours'  hard  rowing  brought  them  back  to  near  the 
point  where  they  had  started.  Descending  this  stream,  (Fox 
River,)  they  at  Isst  arrived  nt  the  Bny  of  Ptisns,  where  ihey  met 

*  The  siupidily  witli  which  he  clinrges  them  aboTe  must  be  conGntd  to  ibeir  want 
of  comprahennon  of  ipirilual  things,  and  perhaps  hii  ignonnca  of  thtir  lancu«cs 
wu  the  main  cause  of  that, 
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many  Cuwdiuit.  Hera  they  eyng  Te  Duim,  ■ntl  the  bcair.of 
HenDCpin  wu  rejoiced  by  an  opportnni^  of  saying 'm ass  ahd 
preaching. 

Having  exchanged  a  fasit  for  a  large  canoe,  they'  proceeded  ih 
this  to  Mfchilimackinac,  and  winlered  tliere.  Here  they  found 
Father  Piennn,  a  Jeenit,  and  epeni  the  vinter  rery  pleasantly— 
skating,  and  catching  salmon  trout  through  holee  in  (he  ice,  form- 
ing their  chief  recreations^  Hennepin  here  admitted  forty>liro 
Canadian*  to  the  order  of  Saint  Francis. 

In  Easier  week,  1081,  they  left  Michilimackinac,  and  afler  draw- 
ing their  canoes  for  tweire  or  thirteen  leagues  ihey  embarked  on 
Lafc«  Huron.  In  Lake  Erie  they  spent  some  time  catching<«tur- 
geon,  whicti  were  bo  plenty  that  they  eat  only  dieir  bellies,  tba 
icost  delicate  portions.  A  chief  of  the  Ottawaya,  whom  they  had 
formerly  known  at  Quebec,  met  them.  Famine  had  reduced  him 
almost  to  a  skeleton,  and  he  tuM  them  that  six  of  his  family  had 
recently  died  of  starTstion,  both  the  fishery  and  the  chase  haring 
fkiled  them  this  year.  He  informed  them  that  the  Iroquois  had 
recently  carried  oif  twelve  6f  hia  tribe,  and  he  begged  Hennepitt 
to  endeavaar  to  procure  their  release,  if  still  living.  He  gave  him 
two  strings  of  black  and  white  porcelain  beads,  to  refresh  hia 
nwmory  npon  this  point. 

Allhe  Falls  of  Niagara  they  spent  half  a  day  "considering  (ha 
Wbndets  of  that  prodigious  cascade ; "  and  afler  wishing  for  somo 
one  mora  able  than  himself  to  give  the  raader  a  description  of 
"this  prodigfuns,  frightful  fall,"  he  attempted  one  himself.  The 
fort,  whUb  La  Balle  had  commenced  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara, 
Ihey  found  deserted.  Thirty  leagues  below,  they  arrived  at  the 
great  village  of  the  Iroquois,  where,  in  a  council  assemDied,  Hen- 
nepin prevsiled  upon  them  to  return  the  twelve  prisonera  lAom 
dtey  had  taken. 

The  numbers  of  pigeons  which  they  saw  flying  over  their  heada 
In  clouds,  whilst  on  their  way  to  Fort  Frontensc,  afford  our  author 
•n  oecasiom  to  remark  "a  thing  worthy  of  admiration.  The  birda 
that. were  flying  at  the  head  of  the  others  keep  often  beck  to  ease 
and  help  those  among  them  that  are  tired ;  which  may  be  a  lesson 
to  men  to  help  one  another  in  time  of  need." 

At  Fort  Frontenac  they  were  received  with  great  joy,  mingled 
vith  surprise,  it  having  been  reported  that  the  savages  bad  hung 
Hennepin  with  the  cord  of  St.  Francis  two  years  previously.  At 
Montreal,  Count  Frontenac  treated  himwilh  great  kindness,  taking 
him  into  his  own  house,  and  never  tiring  of  listening  to  his  adven- 
tvras.  Of  his  Toyage  down  the  Mississippi,  Hennepin  deelarea 
that  he  Ihoaghl  it  most  prudent  to  say  nothing,  (or  fear  of  M.  Ia 
Salle. 

At  Qoebee,  Hennepin  learned  the  painful  news  of  the  death  of 
rot.  V.  MO.  xTi,_ArRii>  1830.        *  , 

.oo.qIc 
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old  Father  Gabriel,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  Etkapoiix  whikt 
returning  from  Port  Crerecaur. 

Here  end  the  Trarels  of  Hennepin.  The  second  Tolnme  of  Ui 
book  coatains  the  adreniures  of  La  Salle,  an  account  of  the  mMl- 
ners  of  the  Indians,  and  a  relation  of  the  taking  of  Quebec  by  the 
English. 

The  State  of  IlKnois  has  called  a  connty  after  La  Salle,  and  on» 
of  the  towns  on  the  IlUnoia  river  bears  the  name  of  Hennepin. 


We  haTe  been  thus  particular  i&  glrlog  an  abAraet  of  Fadier 
Hennepin's  eelebtaled  work,  because  it  is  unquestionably  tlie  most 
prominent,  the  most  interesting  and  the  moat  minute,  of  all  (he  nai^ 
retives  of  early  Ameriean  exploraiign.  The  authenticity  of  hie 
great  "  New  Discorery  "  was  qnestinned  at  Uir  time  of  its  promnl- 
gation,  when  the  powerfid  friends  of  La  Sella  wore  confounded  by 
tilt  contemporary  ai^earance  of  a  circumstantial  narratiTe  which 
placed  the  glory  of  the  first  Toyage  on  the  Mississippi  on  another 
brow,  and  made  the  event  itself  three  years  earlier  than  that  per- 
formed by  the  French  explorer.  Although  erery  allegation  was 
Btordily  repelled  by  Hennepin  as  it  appeared,  in  later  times  theao 
doubts  hare  been  revived  by  writers  whoM  intimate  acqusintance 
with  the  localities  of  the  Mississippi  has  ensU<>d  them  to  impugn 
heavily  the  Fstlier's  correctness,  and  te  question  Kia  veracity — un- 
til at  length,  as  we  have  seen,  his  claim  is  denied  altogether  by  a 
writer  of  authority  like  Mr.  Sparks,  and  his  whole  journey  decTsred 
to  be  a  fiction.  The  North  American  Review  for  January,  of  Vbe  pre 
sent  year,  undertakes  to  give  what  it  calls  "s  thorough  critical  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  which  exist  for  thiuking  the  Reverend  Father 
BO  great  a  liar;"  assuming,  as  a  reason,  that  netfher  Mr.  Sparks  or 
any  other  historical  scholar,  though  doubting  snd  disbelfeving,  had 
heretofore  attempted  it.  The  slighting  allusion  to  the  "partial 
Btateraenta"  in  Uie  Journal  of  Andrew  Ellicott.  and  in  Stoddart's 
Sketches  of  Louisiana,  with  which  this  "  new  discovery  "  in  critf- 
cism  is  sustained,  is  scarcely  candid  in  a  work  of  reputation.  Thtf 
grounds  of  disbelief  in  Hennepin  were  very  distinctly  stated  By 
Ellicott  in  the  preface  to  his  journal,  without  any  other  Iight,appa- 
renlly,  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  statements  of  hi*  work,  and 
his  inability  to  reconcile  them  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  la 
Stoddart's  elegant  Sketches  of  Louisiana,  a  dis^nct  and  apirited 
sammary  of  La  Salle's  adventnres  is  accompanied  with  a  eery 
IboTongh  critical  examination  of  Hennepin's  statement,  and  from 
the  facts  themselves  it  is  concluded  that  his  claims  to  the  diseoveiy 
of  the  Mississippi  were  founded  in  fraud  snd  imposture.  As  th* 
enhjeet  is  one  of  much  interest  in  the  literature  of  western  adven- 
ture, we  will  here  circumstantially  enumerate  its  principal  features. 
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In  1688,  Hennepin  published  in  Paris  a  work  entitled  "Descrip- 
tion de  la  Lonibiane,"*  in  which  he  describes  his  journey  up  the 
Miflsi^flippi.  from  the  month  ot  the  Illinois,  or  as  it  was  then  called,  . 
Seifnelejr  river,  undertaken  under  instructions  from  La  Salle.  . 
In  1097,  having  been  exiled  from  France,  and  being  then  in  the 
■ervice  of  King  William  of  England,  by  permission  of  his  own 
eoTereign,  the  King  of  Spain,  he  published  at  Utrecht  his  second 
•nd  more  celebrated  work,  entitled  "  Nouvelle  D^ouTerte,"t  in 
which,  with  some  additional  details,  he  incorporated  his  preTioiU 
work,  and  inserted  in  the  proper  place  the  relation  of  his  voyage  to 
the  tnoulh  of  the  Miasiasippi. 

In  the  same  year  waa  publiahed  at  Paris  an  account  of  La  Salle'a 
Toyage  exploring  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  year  1683i 
in  a  volume  osienaibly  written  by  the  Chevalier  Tonii,  bis  confiden- 
fial  usiitant  and  companion  in  the  expedition,  but  which  aHer- 
wards,  M  we  shall  see,  tnrned  out  to  be  a  forgery.  However,  it 
contained  tlie  only  narrative  of  that  great  adventurer's  greatest 
Toyage  before  the  public.  Hennepin's  statement,  that  he  had  per- 
fernied  it  Uiree  years  before,  though  clashing  so  directly  with  thia 
vccoant,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  denied,  or  his  veracity  seri- 
varij  impeached  at  the  time,  though  ft  was  aererety  attacked,  and 
«a  plausibly  defended  by  himself  in  the  preface  to  a  third  work, 
wMch  he  published  at  Utrecht  in  1698,  continuingf  the  general  nar- 
rative of  the  French  exploration  in  the  West,  from  1679  to  16SS, 
which  was  aho  translated  into  English  and  published  (n  London 
Ihe  same  year.  Hennepin's  books  are  well  written,  and  he  came 
to  be  considered  gradually  as  the  first  French  voyager  on  the  Mis. 
■iaiippi — even  Charlevoix  admitting  it  without  serious  implication, 
in  his  History  of  New  France. 

However,  the  flaw  in  his  title,  occasioned  by  his  long  silence  frOm 
1660  to  [607,  was  never  aatiEfaclorily  removed,  and  when  his  predic- 
tion of  the  awful  flood,  made  when  <he  solitude  of  its  immense  tide 
was  first  broken  by  his  solitary  i<anoe,  that  it  would  be  the  seat  Of 
the  nrightieat  empire  of  the  worM,  came  to  be  verified,  and  its  mass! re 
waters  were  ploughed  with  ifte  ten  ihouiand  busy  barques  of  a  new 
people,  whose  escutcheon  "as  then  unknown  as  itself  to  the  heraldry 

•D*»crip(iond»l»LooiK«."=.Noii«llemeniD«couterteBuSud  Ouesl  dt  la  Nw- 
irrfleFrane*,  parordredu  Roy,  Atsc  Is  Carte  du  Pays:  Lea  MreuTS  et  la  Manltitf 
de  vine  dei  Sauvafca  DiStt  i  Sa  MajM«,  Par  la  R.  P.  Louia,  Hcnncpia,  Mii- 
•ianaifa  RecoIlM  et  Tptain  ApMUilique,  Pari*,  IfiSS.  A  lacaad  edition  woa  p^ 
Bahcd  in  1688,  and  ■>  wai  rrprinted  ■(  Amiterdam  the  aaiiie  year.  It  ww  tiaaila. 
led  into  Itnlian.'^lofna,  1686,  andinU)  German,  Luiembcrg,  1689. 

tNoaveIlr''''°UTerte  d'un  Irti  prand  Pays  litut  dam  I'Anurique  entre  le  Noo- 
vaan  Ha>']OB  et  la  Mer  Glacials.  Aree  lea  Cartes,  m  Iu  Fiptrei  nCeeaanirre,  ei  de 
ftm  iVlntoin  NatuteUe  et  Morala,  ei  les  avantafei  qu'oo  en  peui  lirer  par  I'ttub- 
litfanMitdMecilaaiM.  Le  tout  d«diiaSaMajMiBritani<|ue,OiulUiunelIL  Cited*, 
16^7.  It  was  reprinted  at  Ameterdam,  16%,  and  ^gda  in  17M,  1711,  and  waa 
translatad  into  En^iih,  LwtdoD,  1698,  vhick  tdjUon  i«  of  fteouent  occunenoa  ta 
the  Unitad  Statoi. 
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of  nations,  tne  pretensions  of  the  adrenlnrous  wanderer  were  expo- 
sed to  a  severer  criiicism.  It  was  then  objected  to  his  account,  that  bo 
WBB  but  seventeen  days,  including  seven  of  stoppages,  in  traversing 
1350  mileB  of  way,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the  sea,  and 
even  admitting  that  the  current  might  have  permitted  the  wonder 
of  the  downward  voyage  hiving  been  made  in  that  Ume,  it  was  ntter- 
1y  impossible  to  achieve  the  return  within  the  tweDty-four  day* 
menUoned  by  the  voyager. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  was  not  practicable  to  reconcile  the  discre- 
pancies of  a  narrstive  which  represenied  bim  on  the  34tb  of  April 
among  the  Arkansas, — soon  after,  covertly  passing  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois,  for  fear  of  discovery  by  his  eompanioos,— ^nd  then  being 
captured  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month  above  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  by  the  Indinns. 

Discrepancies  so  glaring  wouhl  render  any  farther  eiamioatioa 
nseleaa,  did  not  their  very  absurdity,  in  thus  placing  tin  necessarily 
under  his  own  hand,  had  he  been  an  impostor,  instant  conviction  w* 
every  reader's  power,  lead  na  to  snppose  the  good  Father — whoso 
piety  at  all  events  is  unimpeachable,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
frequent  evidences  of  seal  and  concern  for  the  salvation  of  the 
heathen  among  whom  he  was  cast — to  have  been  so  completely 
decerveii  and  bewildered  himseir,  as  to  have  confounded  months 
into  days  when  recording  his  own  adventures.  With  some  sneb 
clue  as  this  charitable  aiippositien,  to  explain  what  would  be  the 
absurdest  fatuity  in  a  deliberate  liar,  and  it  will  be  found  thaltfa« 
credibility  of  the  narrative  of  Hennepin,  after  alt,  must  rest  i^on 
the  sufficiency  of  tl>c  causes  he  has  bimseir  assigned  for  hialongsnp- 
pression  of  his  diecsvery.  The  impossibility  of  performing  th« 
voyage  down  and  up  die  Mississippi  in  the  days  specified,  from 
which  Major  Sioddart  Araws  hiu  principal  argnment  against  it, 
can  be  readily  accounted  fo;,  by  supposing  the  worthy  RecoUet  to 
have  computed  his  dates,  nm  by  the  sun  .or  the  almanack,  butby 
guess-woTV,  dividing  a  period  ol  several  months  into  days  of  indeter- 
miniie  length,  when,  msny  years  a^rwards,  he  wrote  onl  his  notes 
for  publication,  in  which  he  had  probably  reoordod  loose  memo* 
landa  of  evenls,  without  reference  ti.  dates.  A  circumstance  in 
which  he  could  not  be  mistaken,  gives  great  plausibility  to  this 
conjecture — which  was,  that  on  their  rettin.op  the  river,  April  4th, 
they  fognd  the  corn  rtpe,  at  Koroa,  which  they^sssed  "  verygree*" 
when  they  touched  at  the  same  pIsco  on  their  wty  down  on  the  SSd 
of  March,  only  thirteen  days  before,  by  our  roj^^er's  calendar. 
Now,  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  such  a  fact  dep«nding  on  the 
seasons  ;  and  as  our  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  early  com  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Koroa  Indians  a  hundredand  6ttfytKr» 
ago,  we  may  more  safely  set  the  phenomenon  down  to  the  oblivloBS 
roemory  of  the  Father,  than  to  the  climate  or  quality  of  the  seed. 
The  discrepancy  noticed  by  the  Reviewer  between  the  eonflietiDg 
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dttM  between  the  jonmey-  ilauin  the  rivet,  as  given  iq  the  New  DU- 
eovery,  end  his  tindiBputed  Yoytge  up  it,  from  the  jimetion  of  the 
IlKaoiK,  pablf  shed  in  the  "  Description  de  la  Louisiana  "  in  )063, 
nay  be  accounted  for,  if  Hennepin't  own  statement  ii  true,  and  we 
confea>  it  wini  upon  our  confidence  not  less  by  the  candor  and 
Opennen  of  its  style  than  by  the  coroplete  sufficiency  of  the  reason* 
which  he  cite*  for  the  omiiiioh.  These  are,  in  substance,  a  certainty 
that  the  publication  would  occasion  to  him  the  enmity  of  La  Salle, 
whose  ordere  he  had  disobeyed,  and  whose  darling  pruject  he  had 
Ultieipsted,  and  thrdagh  his  represenlationa  would  draw  upon  him 
the  ill  opinion  and  displeasure  of  his  superiors.  A  sincere  regard  and 
admiration  for  La  Salle,  too,  which  the  whole  tenor  of  his  remarks 
respecting  that  intrepid  adventurer  proves  that  he  entertained, 
wHhont  the  least  admixture  of  jealousy  or  ill-will,  also,  at  first,  may 
have  indnccd  him  to  conceal  a  discovery,  made,  as  he  CDnfesses, 
•gainst  his  own  inclination.  Important  reasons  of  state,  moreovei^ 
and  of  which  Hennepin  was  not  ignorant,  may  have  made  his  cod- 
tinned  silence  on  the  subject,  after  the  eourse  of  the  t-iver  had 
been  ascertained  by  La  Salle,  a  matter  of  prudent  necessity.  When 
lia  Salle's  golden  visiuas  of  reaching  China  by  the  Mississippi 
were  dissipated  by  a  knowledge  of  its  course,  the  more  important 
and  practicable  one  look  possession  of  his  capacious  mind,  to  eon* 
nect.by  its  means  Canada  with  the  Galf  of  Mexico,  and  thus  ren- 
der it  a  cordon  of  set^ements  hemming  (he  entire  Anglo* American 
empire,  and  which  would  enable  France  in  time  to  securely  under- 
mine the  power  with  which  they  could  not  possess'in  common  the 
western  hemiipbeM.  This  vast  plan  the  French  ministers  fully 
adopted,  and  to  La  Salle  himself  consigned  the  charge  of  an  expe> 
dilion  to  commence  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  newly  explored 
river,  themselves  as  carefully  concealing  from  Europe  all  knowledge 
ofsuchan  imporisntgeographiealdiscnvery.  Were  Hennepin,  after 
La  Salle's  return  to  France,  to  have  disconceried  plans  so  profound) 
by  an  indiscreet  promulgation  of  the  discovery,  it  would  have  ex- 
posed him  to  the  animosity  of  the  French  ministry.  The  fact  that 
be  had  been  to  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  was  known  in  Quebec; 
where  Hennepin's  papers  were  examined  by  Father  Valentin  de 
Ronx,  the  Provincial  Commissary  of  the  Reeollets  of  Canada,,  who, 
Hennepin  says,  had  time  to  copy  them  all  before  his  return  to  En- 
rope.  It  also  came  to  the  ears  of  La  Salle,  nho,  he  states,  would  never 
forgive  him  in  consequence,  and  caused  him  great  persecution  in 
France,  which  terminated  in  an  order  for  him  to  quit  the  kingilnm. 
Arrived  In  Holland  after  this,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  William 
III.  of  England,  to  whom  he  transferred  his  allegiance;  and  then 
(he  reason*  for  suppressing  his  discovery  no  longer  existing,  but 
T«ry  strong  ones  to  promulgate  it  having  taken  their  place,  here- 
pnbKBhed  hia  Description  of  LonisiaiM,  incorporating  in  it  the  bmt- 
Tativevf  hie  Tojrsge  down  the  Misaiisippi)  dedicated  the  whole  u 
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King  WilliBin  III. ;  and  boldly  and  earneatly  urged  him  to  attMspt 
the  settlement  and  converBLon  of  the  country. 

Thua,  notwithstanding  the  strong  prima  yiicte  evidence  agiinat 
the  BUtheniicitj  of  hia  nairalion,  derived  from  his  own  oonduet  in 
the  matter,  and  the  facia  of  the  case,  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  if 'w« 
can  get  over  the  difficulty  of  his  dates,  that  Hean0[>in  caniMit  b* 
convicted  of  falsehood  bf  any  direct  evidence  w6  poaaeas ;  and 
we  shall  soon  show  that  the  bibliographic  testimony,  of  which  aoi 
strong  a  point  is  made  by  the  North  American  Review,  instead  of 
invalidating  his  claima,  lends,  as  far  as  it  goes,  directly  to  cimfirin 
them. 

For  instance,  the  North.  American  can  find  no  better  explanatian 
of  Hennepin's' giving,  in  his  Nouvelle  Deconverte.  printed  *t 
Utrecht  in  I097|  such  a  circumetantial  detail  of  tbe  eourae  of  A* 
Misstsaippi,  and  of  the  savage  tribes  on  its  banks,  when  the  sabjeefc 
was  perfectly  new  to  Eurnpe,  than  that  he  must  have  **qiiietbr 
helped  himself"  from  the  account  claiming  to  be  written  by  Tonti, 
which  was  published  in  Paris  in  the  same  year,  "and  in  hra  haatv 
omitted  to  preserve  the  due  consistency  of  thoe."  The  Review, 
it  would  seem,  holds  this  warit  in  great  esteem.  In  July,  1S38|  it 
referred  to  it  as  a  high  authority,  and  mentioned  it  a»  "a  curioiM 
fact,  that  neither  Flint,  Hall,  Holmes,  nor  Butler  refer,  when  speak- 
ing of  La  Salle,  to  the  detailed  account  of  that  leader's  adreniareit 
drawn  up  by  the  Chevalier  Tonti,  bis  lieutenant,  and  by  him  pn- 
aenlf.d  to  the  King  of  France."  Very  curious,  no  doubt, — ainre,  if 
tlie  Reviewer  had  not  read  in  Chsrleruix  at  thai  ^me,  thalTonti  him- 
self had  denounced  this  book  as  an  imposture  and  a  catch-penny, 
which  he  never  saw,'  one  so  well  acquainted  with  wertem  hb- 
tory  ou^ht  at  least  to  hate  known  that  Tonti  never  retirrned  to 
France  after  his  departure  from  it  with  La  Satte,  and  eoald  h&rdlj' 
therefore  have  presented  it  to  the  King.  But  supposing  that  thi* 
work  was  published  a  little  before  Hennepin's,  in  the  same  year, 

•  CbHrleioil,  vol.  ii.  p.  360,  4lo  ed.  Il  ii  cxlrsorlinary  that  Ihg  New  Yoit  Hi»- 
torictil  Sociei^  ihnuld  have  reprintrd  in  its  collectloni  (vol.  Z,  p.  3SC)  tFic  GnglisI) 
IranaUtion  of  luclia  book,  wUliout  giving  the  lentl  WHrning  Chat  itwns  nirreptitioaB 
and  an  impoiturn,  thoo^h  the  tad  vai  thn*  pubtished  openty  by  Charlevrnx  IQ 
ktctbI  plscn,  and  it  was  excluded  on  tliat  accoanc  Scorn  the  Qisiaij  e  Qinirak  Asm 
Voiagei.He  Vol.  xiv.  Aveniiaement  p.  5.  The  Biographic  UiUTerwlIr,voI,  46,p.S3^ 
alio  direrls  attention  to  the  "  Lettrea  Edifiantei  ri.  34^  ed.  de  Qiierbeuf,  fbr  a  fuitliK' 
diaaToffsl  of  it  by  Tonti  to  Father  MareaL  It  is  curious,  and  stllT  arara  strange 
that  the  donbtAil  authenticiiy  of  Ihis  ver;  book  was  Dinda  to  bear  Ae  weiglit  of  aff 
the  rights  of  the  United  Stales,  in  an  irapoitont  national  oontrore'sy. .  Tba  S»- 
cretary  of  State,  Mr.  Jolin  Qjiiney  Adams,  in  hit  reply  to  Don  I^  d*  Ona^ 
dated  March  12, 1818,ciUBiiasaninngt}ieButhotitiM  to  prove  the  claims  of  Pranea^* 
from  which  Ihoie  of  the  United  States  were  derived,  and  g^veaan  abttracl  of  ita  bl- 
fbrmalian,  without  in  (be  least  roapfctingthm  tbebfstWstoriatLSof  Ften^JiMovery 
bad  stated  the  book  lo  be  an  impoKare.  What  wbqU  not  Boa  Oaia  hMa  |lvM  in 
■Bcbaoaae  Ibr  a litll*  "bibliographical  madnesii'' 


*Am*rie*a  Stala  Papin,  vol.  13,  p.  Bl,  81,  Ao. 
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wliiah  .it  prttbkUr  vmi  u  lbs  "  Pririlege  du  Roj  "  ii  dctsd  Sep- 
tembw  Otbt  1606,  «  comptruon  of  the  one  wiih  tb«  other  would 
MlUfy  ftoyinind,  Uul  the  UUer,  Mpeewlly  in  kII  that  relate*  to  the 
Miuiseippif  waa  not  the  copyiaL  Beaidea  (ereral  other  engraviap, 
extraordineiy  onea  for  Uie  tiraoi  it  conUiua  three  mapa  exhibiting 
the  Hiasieaippi  in  different  aapecta.  One  embracing  the  entire 
condnenl  of  North,  end  part  of  South  America,  ahowing  the  whde 
course  of  the  river,  end  comparing  iu  length  vith  that  of  the  8L 
lAwrence  and  the  Amazon ;  he  other  of  the  "  tria  grand  p«y« 
•Btre  le  nouve&a  Mexiquo,  et  la  Mer  Glaci&Ie,"  tracing  more  par- 
ticulerlf  the  courte  of  the  Hiasiasippi,  which,  only,  waa  republished 
ia  the  Eagliah  edition  of  1608 ;  and  the  third  "  earle  d'nn  NouretLS 
Hondo  noveliement  deeouvert  pat  le^  R.  P.  Louia  de  Hennepin, 
Miaaionnaire  Recollet,  na  tif  d'  Aht  «n  Hainaut."  This  abundance  of 
entirely  new  illuatration,  where  there  waa  no  guide,  sufficientljr 
proves  the  preparetion  of  the  work  from  erople  original  reaources, 
even  if  the  difficulty  of  communication  between  France  and  Holland 
ia  time  of  war  (the  treaty  of  Ryswick  mot  being  concluded)  did  not 
make  it  next  to  imposaible  for  Hennepin  to  hare  seen  or  to  have 
luiown  any  thing  of  the  work  which  he  iaaccuaed  by  the  North  Ame- 
rican of  pirating.  Tonti'a  adrentnreg  were  publiahed  without  any 
nap  or  other  illustraiioR,  and  fixed  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the 
M isaisaippi  as  between  the  32U  and  23d  degrees  of  latitude.  Char- 
levoix notleea  this  mtaerable  gnesi,  as  one  of  the  blunders  which 
lake  all  character  from  the  work  ;  but  the  Reviewer  gets  over  it,  and 
undertakes  to  correct  that  author,  by  calling  it  an  error  made  in 
printing,  as,  he  states,  'Ms  proved  by  the  map,  which  gives  this  latitude 
fottr  degrees  nearer  the  trnth  than  the  text  doei."  This  is  certainly 
a  "  new  discovery  "  in  criticism.  The  aaaertion  of  Tonti  was  evi- 
dently made  in  good  faith,  and  was  transmitted  as  the  best,  in  formation 
tfiet  the  writer  knew,  to  the  London  translation  of  IS98,  and  the  words 
extended  from  figures  as  they  appear  in  Tonti,  p.  102,  to  worda, 
the  ttnnty-tei»nd  and  twenty-third.  The  Reviewer  doea  not  tell 
where  he  saw  the  map,  but  if  he  means  the  map  in  "  Tonly,"  of 
which  the"8ieiirde  Mitchell  "(preface  to  Joulel's  Journal)  speaks 
ae  correcting,  hot  even  then  erroneously,  this  latitude,  it  must  have 
been  attached  to  the  reprint  in  the  "  Recueil  des  Voyages  an  Nord," 
▼ol.  y.  37,  107,  mentioned  in  the  Biographic  Universelle,  for  we 
hear  of  no  other,  and  this  took  place  after  the  publication  of 
Hennepin's  map,  which  gave  very  nearly  the  true  latitude, — -proving, 
K  any  thing,  piracy  from  the  very  author  whom  the  oritlclBm  of  the 
North  American  thus  categorically  makes  an  Impoator  and  a  pla- 
gfariat 

Again,  the  NorA  American  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Hennepin 
kaa  eopied  exeluflively  from  Tonti,  because  hia  account  conuins 
■at  so  much  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  which  the  latter  doea  not  also, 
•Bd  omiu  some  things  vhleh  It  contains.  Mid  it  gives  several  in- 
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■UnocB  of  similiritf  which  go  to  establish  its  Mnrtion.  Thii 
ehttrge  also,  sq  ezsnuinBtioa  of  thA  two  works  will  prove,  nwkei 
rery  materisliy  in  Hennepia's  fsror,  ss  giving  by^  far  the  moat  sltib- 
.  ing  aceonnt,  sod  that  most  contifltent  with  the  face  of  the  coatttry — 
ezsctly  such  &  one  as  the  person  who  had  seen  it,  dn  recalling  from 
hie  memory  the  peculiar  features  that  hod  ieti  strong  impresMonsr 
might  have  written.  For  instance,  Tonti  says,  that  the  "  rirer  of 
the  Ozages,"  (the  Missouri,)  when  it  joint  (he  Mississippi  makes 
it  muddy  for  more  than  twenty  leagues,  without  further  remarica 
worthy  of  note.  Hennepin,  on  the  oontraiy,  who  copied  from 
Tonti,  gires  a  striking  idea  of  its  character  and  eitent.  He  learn- 
ed from  the  savBges  tliat  it  was  formed  of  sereral  other  rivers  whidi 
spring  twelve  days'  journey  from  its  month,  taking  its  source  froo 
a  mountain,  from  wtiidi  the  sea,  and  at  time  ships,  might  be  seen ; 
that  its  banks  were  inhabited  by  .several  nations,  possessing  abundance 
of  wild  oxeu  aud  beaver,  and  odds:  "Though  this  river  is  very 
big,  the  Meschasepi  does  not  visibly  swell  ,•  but  its  vraiw*  eonttnue 
muddy  to  its  mouth,  albeit  seven  other  rivers  fal]  into  it,  which  are 
near  as  big  as  the  Meschascpi,-  and  whose  waters  are  extraordinary 
clear."  Verily,  this  looks  more  like  copying  from  Flint  than  from 
Tonti. 

Again,  Tonti  <lescribes  the  Indieneat  the  mouth  ot  the  Wabash  ex- 
actly as  might  be  expected  from  an  imaginary  voyager  of  the  time, 
having  "  faces  flat  like  plates,"  &c.  Hennepin,  though  he  landed 
there,  and  had  intercourse  with  the  savages,  does  not  (all  into  this 
snare,  but  describes  the  place  and  occurrences  as  usual,  without  no* 
ticing  what  seemed  toTonti's  compiler  such  a  remaritaUe  "  strok* 
of  beauty"  in  the  features  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  like  manner  our  Recollel  fails  altogether  to  take  notice  of  tk« 
wonderful  village  of  the  Tatucas,  where  Tonti  was  so  astonished 
by  the  "grandeur  of  the  village,"  and  whose  king,  court,  palaea 
and  temple  make  such  an  imposing  display  in  his  work.  Nor  does 
he  mention  the  three  channels  into  which  the  river  was  divided  tea 
leagues  below  the  great  river  called  "  La  Sabhnniere "  conuOf 
from  the  West,  which  again  united,  after  about  ten  leagues  separate 
course.  But  Hennepin  prelty  accurately  describes  the  Island  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  branching  off  of  the  rirer  D'Ibberville,  about 
the  same  place,  farming  an  island  sixty  leagues  broad;  and  givM 
such  an  account  of  the  mouth  of  the  Misstsstppf,  as  leaves  oM  of  the 
question  alt  doubt  of  its  comparative  troth  with  that  of  Tonti''s — saj- 
ing  that  it  runs  to  the  sea  in  three  channels — the  banks  of  the  rirer 
being  full  of  reeds — and  as  he  guessed,  without  instruments,  between 
the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  degrees  of  latitude.  Tontit 
on  the  contrary.  Ends  the  shores  of  the  river  as  they  approadMd 
the  sea,  all  strewed  with  curious  shells ;  says  "  that  it  throws  itatU 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  a  large  channol  which  ia'tweBty 
leagues  wide  and  very  deep,  and  navigable,"  between  the  tmo^ 
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weond  and  twentf-tKtrd'  degrees  of  Istitude,  taken  b^  eatcalatioa, 
which  calealation,  be  it  nbserred,  correapnnds  with  another  obaer- 
Tation  made  ai  Taiuea,  on  their  ivay  down,  where  they  "took  tha 
altitude,"  and  fiiDnd  themselreB  at  the  twenty-firih  degree  of  lali- 
tnde.  In  making;  op  its  ease  against  Hennepin,  the  North  Ameri- 
can takes  RO  notice  of  these  renrarkable  rariations  from  the  copy 
he  presumed  him  to  have  pirated,  end  which  we  submit  as  beinf 
rather  more  worthy  of  note  than  the  coincidences  he  has  brought 
forward  to  prove  his  serrile  forgery. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  bear  wilh  tis  in  this  minute  examination. 
It  will  be  found  presently  to  hare  a  very  important  bearing  on  dw 
Interesting;  question  of  who  was  the  tirst  ex[dorer  of  the  Misnt- 
■ippi, — and  ere  long  trill  pretty  concliisirely  lead  ns  to  the  fiicl' 
thst  Hennepin,  despite  his  contradictory  dates  and  his  suspicioos 
anppression  of  his  claims  while  in  France,  actually  accomplished 
all  thai  he  says,  and  has  told  s  story  consistent  with  himself,  and 
impossible  to  be  ilisprored.  Nay,  what  is  more,  it  is  exeecdingly 
doabtfnl  whether  La  Salle  ever  sailed  down  the  rtrer  to  the  moBtli 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  almost  susceptible  of  demonstration,  with 
our  present  means  of  information,  that  he  did  not. 

Hennepin's  books  hare  this  great  sdvantage  over  all  the  contem- 
porary voyages  of  his  lime,  on  which  his  credit  has  been  assailed,  that 
lie  is  avowedly  his  own  historian  and  editor,  showing,  throughout,  a 
literary  ffenius  that  places  him  unqnestionably,  es  a  writer,  among 
the  best  voyagers  in  that  day.  His  first  work  "  Discription  de  In 
Irftulsiane,"  was  published  at  Paris,  January  5,  1683,  before  Ln 
Salle  had  commenced  his  journey — but  was  written  early  in  the 
preceding  year,  as  is  proved  by  the  "Privilege  dii  Roy."  In  ihia 
work,  thus  incontestably  In  Paris  before  La  Salle  was  on  the  MQs- 
dssippi  at  all,  Hennepin  gives  a  map  of  the  country  till  then  aa< 
known,  from  Florida  to  the  South  Sea,  and  traces  the  Mississippi 
considerably  below  the  point  to  which  La  Salte  authorized  him  to 
go  below  the  river  Illinois,  and  beyond  which  Its  coorse  was  so 
utterly  unknown  that  La  Salle  himself  hoped  to  reach  China  by  It. 
In  this  map,  nevertheless,  Hennepin  coniinnes  the  conrse  of  the 
river  by  a  dotted  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  fully  intimating 
his  knowledge  of  its  dehouche  nearly  two  years  before  the  info> 
matlon  acquired  by  La  Salle  was  communicated  to  Europe.  In  thii 
work  also,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  never  been  disputed,  he 
mentions  his  expedition,  by  order  of  La  Salte,  to  ascend  the  His^ 
■isaippi,  and  says  he  was  accompanied  by  two  men,  Pieard  da 
Oay,  wAo  wtu  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  jmhUcaiion,  { "qni  eit 
presentement  &  Paris  ")  and  Michel  Ako.  He  adheres  to  this  state 
ment  of  his  force  in  his  subsequent  work,  and  yet  the  North  Ame- 
rican gives  it  as  an  evidence  of  his  base  vanity  and  falsehood,  that 
he  Act  only  makes  the  whole  thing  result  from  k  eonsniution  b^ 
tween  Unuelf  and  the  commander,  but  that  fao  entirely  drops  ia 
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bwiumtive  all  mention  of  M.  Da«Ka  vbowai  the  head  of.tb» 
band,  which  contltteJ  of  four  Frenchmen  and  two  Indians  becide» 
this  commander  and  Father  Louis.  Now  it  Ib  altogether  improba- 
ble that  Hennepin'a  vanity  could  hare  deprived  M.  Dacan  and  bi> 
whole  command  of  their  existence  by  dropping  them  fmm  his  nar- 
rative. The  fabulous  character  of  Tonti's  adventurea,  on  which 
this  statement  is  given,  we  have  already  described,  and  on  no  other 
does  it  rest  Charlevoix,  despite  hie  distrust  of  the  book,  baa 
copied  it,  and  at)  the  others  have  followed  either  <fne  or  the  other. 
Therefore  the  claims  of  Hennepin  are  in  no  manner  of  dang«r 
from  the  shadowy  M.  Dacan,  of  whom  all  previous  or  subsequeat 
mention  equally  disappears.  This  cerninly  makes  for  Henaepio. 
If  he  h«d  written,  in  1A82,  an  account  describing  otfici&lly  an  expe- 
ditiob  of  which  he  wm  only  the  chuplaiHi,  he  could  not  possibly 
have  omitted  all  meniion  of  his  commander  or  of  his  companions, 
and  if  he  had  'mentioned  them  then,  and  suppressed  their  names  in 
lOfft,  when-  describing,  at  greater  detail,  the  same  voyege,  he  might 
justly  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  absurd  and  insane  of  impos- 
tors. But  he  tells  the  same  itory  in  both  works,  exposing  himself 
to  instant  contradiction  in  16S3,  from  a  living  witness,  and  in  dedi- 
cating bis  book  to  the  king  himself,  expressly  on  the  ground  that 
the  journey  was  underiaken  in  consequence  of  instructions  from 
La  Salle,  he  tells  the  monarch  that  he  had  given  the  great  country 
he  had  discovered  the  name  of  Loiiisiana  in  his  honor.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  this  is  the  first  time  the  new  territory  is  men- 
tioned by  this  name,  which  it  ever  aAerwards  retained,  and  without 
the  explanation  of  the  facts  disclosed  in  his  subsequent  volume,  it 
would  have  been  &  misnomer,  and  would  have  been  liable  to  the 
coRsure  which  Charlevoix  actually  bestows  on  it,  since,  stjrs  he, 
the  country  which  he  discovered  in  ascending  the  Mississippi  was 
not 'Lonisiana  but  New  France.  Nor  is  this  our  only  circumstantial 
evidence.  Towards  the  close  of  this  first  volume,  Hennepin  again, 
with  an  sflTectation  of  simplicity,  lets  out,  as  it  were,  the  great  secret 
with  which  he  is  laboring.  He  mentions  thatsshe  is  puttingtha 
last  hand  to'his  bonk,  in  the  summer  of  1082,  he  has  news  from 
Canada,  that  La  Salle  had  actually  accomplished  the  exploration  of 
the  Mississippi,  whose  mighty  current  he  had  sscended  toils  SQurCftt 
following  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  finding  on  its  banks  vari- 
ous nations  of  powerful  Indians,  with  some  other  gleams  of  lfa« 
information  he  was  so  full  of.  Now.  while  this  would  exactly  eon- 
port  with  Hennepin's  knowledge  of  La  Salle's  intentions  when  hft 
left  htm,  we  know  that  his  news  was  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
In  advvnce  o(  the  actual  facts, — La  Salle  having  been  prevented 
hy  sickness  and  various  accidents  from  commencing  his  voyage 
down  the  river  till  February  of  1683,  so  that  information  of  hi» 
retnra  and  snccesa  could  hardly  hare  frot  to  Europe  before  the  closa 
of  the  year;  leaving  the  prematore  tidings  of  the  Father  to  be  ae- 
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comted  for  only  by  hi>  posuMing  an  ■ccnnto  pBrsoMi  knowledge 
of  what  La  SaDe  would  have  discuveredf  in  cue  he  had  gone  down. 
ThUanppoaitioDU  furtfaer  conGrmeJ  by  an  additional  circumstanea, 
bearing  on  ths  qneslion,  which  may  aa  well  be  noled.  The  map . 
pnblished  in  the  English  edition  of  the  New  Discovery,  in  1698)  is 
an  exiei  copy  of  that  aceompanying  the  first  edition  of  the  "  i^uj- 
tiana,"  in  1683,  with  the  exception  merely  of  conUnuing  the  atream' 
of  th«  Mtaaissippi  to  the  Ouif  of  Mexico,  instead  of  the  dotted 
lioe  before  mentiohed,  and  the  substitution  of  the  arms  of  England 
for  thoH  of  France,  in  the  beautiful  emblematic  design  round  th4 
iBseription  of  the  map,— a  tolerably  convincing  proof  that  tba 
anthor  knew  as  mucn  of  the  matter  when  the  first  was  published  ai 
when  the  second. 

In  one  of  the  earlieit  Histories  of  Louisiana,  that  by  M.  Dumontt 
wbieb  wai  written  as  a  continuation  of  Juutel's  Journal,  it  is 
etated,  that  When  iha  French  first  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  tb« 
MiBstsaippt  they  saw  on  that  barren  eoaat,  more  than  a  league  apart, 
two  solitary  trees,  one  of  which  they  named  "Arbro  ^  la  booteillet" 
from  the  cirenmatance  thsl  they  found  a  bottle  hanging  from  ita 
branches  containing  a  letter,  "  par  Iiquetle  on  marquoii  &  quelijue 
voyagenr  )e  lieu  oft  aes  aasocies  6tiiienl  alUs."  The  other  tree 
was  called  "  lapotence  de  Pteard,"  beeauae  some  one  of  that  nsmo 
had  the  fancy  to  wish  that  if  ever  he  should  be  hanged,  that  tree 
might  be  his  gibbet.  We  mention  this  obscure  circumstance,  only 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Hennepin  expressly  describes  his 
having  tefl  snch  a  letter,  signed  by  himself  and  his  two  oompan- 
ioos,  stating  his  voyage,  &c.,  and  that  one  of  his  men  bore  the 
name  of  "Picard;"  botwhetherthis  was  Hennepin's  letter,  or  whe- 
ther this  Picard  was  the  gentleman  who  was  so  particular  in  his 
choice  of  a  situation,  in  such  a  delicate  contingency  as  Ms  being 
hanged,  we  have  no  means  of  ever  ascertaininir.  We  only  give  the 
eiroumstancein  connection,  as  a  curinus  coincidence,  which  certainly 
has  a  more  direct  bearing  on  this  interesting  subject  than  half  of 
the  strong  analogies  by  which  the  greatest  archEeologis.ts  have  sus- 
tained, or  built  up,  towering  fabrics  of  ravorile  tlieories.  And  not 
least  in  Uie  chain,  may  be  given  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  Marquis  da 
Tergennes  In  his  Memoire  Historique  et  Politique  s ur  la  Louiaiane, 
p.  87,  and  at  greater  detail  in  the  Histnire  Generale  des  Volages, 
▼ol.  14,  p.  637— that  the  English  in  1609  sent  an  expedition,  con- 
dneted  by  French  deserters,  to  take  pasaession  of  the  mouih  of  tbo 
Mississippi,  which  was  repulsed  by  the  Chevalier  Bienville,  t^en  on 
die  spoL  Coupling  this  fact  with  the  urgent  appeals  of  Hennepin 
for  King  Wiliiana  to  undertake  such  an  expedition,  it  ie  not  impro- 
bable but  that  his  representations  may  have  had  some  share  iA 
eauring  it  to  be  seat;  and  if  they  had,  the  directness  with  which 
they  appear  to  have  made  their  way,  shows  at  least  thai  their 
knowledge  of  Ae  Mississippi,  which  must  have  come  from  ^en* 
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nepin,  was  much  more  accnnte  thmn  poaiesied  by  La  Salle,  whO) 

at  the  headof  anirnportant  nalionil  expedition,  and  having  hta  faoM 
and  character  at  stake  upon  the  result,  wax  nlterly  unable  (o  dt>- 
CDTer  the  mouth  ot  the  great  river  of  which  he  assumed  to  be  the 
discorerer,  and  which  was  the  sole  object  of  his  voyage. 

It  is  upon  this  fact,  which  is  a  fery  Htrilcing  one  in  (he  history  of 
these  respective  claims, — coupled  with  the  other,  not  less  so,  that 
there  is  no  where  an  authentic  account  of  La  Salle's  having  actually 
proceeded  so  far  —that  we  are  led  to  infer  that  he  never  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hissiaaippi  himself.  Charlevoix,  indeed,  coafeuee 
that  be  cannot  trace  him  to  it  on  hia  first  voyage ;  and  coupling  this 
absence  of  information,  on  sach  animportant  point,  with  his  failure 
to  reach  it  by  sea  on  his  last  expedition,  the  inference  is  warnoted, 
that  he  only  proceeded  far  enough  dawn  the  stream  to  learn  tba 
certainty  thai  its  debouche  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  he 
hurried  baclc  to  Canada  and  France,  to  reap  the  beneSts  he  expected, 
probably  deeming  it  impossible  that  he  could  raits  so  large  a  river 
in  coasting  about  the  site  of  its  presumed  junction  with  the  aea. 
Joutel  Bays  distinctly,  that  La  Salle  never  found  it  in  his  laat  over* 
land  journey,  end  his  testimony  must  be  decisive  against  the  cod- 
trary  assertion,  resting  only  aa  it  does  on  the  disputed  authority  of 
Tonti's  suppositions  adventures. 

All  the  circumstances  carefully  considered  present  e  very  cari- 
ous and  intricate  question,  and  if  the  dates  of  Hennepin  could  be 
reconciled  we  should  be  compelled  to  give  its  due  weight  to  the 
aolemn  protestation  of  his  truth  with  which  he  opens  to  hia  readers 
•the  story  of  his  New  Discovery.  "  Je  vons  proteste  iei  devant 
Dieu  que  ma  relation  eat  fldele  et  sincere,  et  pouvex.  ajonter  foy  fc 
tout  ee  qui  y  est  rapporl£." 

A  aingnlar  fealore  in  the  whole  matter  is  the  absence  of  authentic 
information  respecting  the  discovery  of  the  Missiatippi,  until  1697. 
No  trace  of  any  account  of  it  occurs  in  any  remarks  that  we  have 
met  written  on  the  subject,  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  there  muatex- 
tat,  in  the  colonial  archives  of  France,  many  official  reports  on  the 
eubject,  if  not  the  very  correspondence  of  La  Salle  himaelf,  and  « 
■earch  there  would  no  doubt  enable  us  to  eetile  delitiiiively  this  in- 
teresting question.  There  was  a  work  publisliediti  Paris  in  1091,* 
by  the  Father  Le  Clercq,  which  would  no  doubt  add  much  to  the 
light  we  already  possess ;  but  it  is  so  scarce  as  to  have  escaped 
the  recCKrches  of  most  bitdio  graph  era,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
a  copy  exists  in  this  country ;  we  have  consequently  been  unable  to 

•Premier  Establiurmenl  de  In  Pay  duns  la  Nouvfelle  Franu^,  cODHnaiu  la  poUt 
cation  de  l'ET*n;t1e,  I'histoin  dm  coloBiu  FranfoiKs  uid  lo  Uttaoatt  iitvamut 
.  iwaa  Is  fleav«  8.  Laurrnl,  la  Louysiane  A  le  fleuTe  Colbert,  jusqa'au  G<dpfaa 
Maiqo«,  actievtes  soua  la  conduile  de  feu  M.  de  la  S&lle,  par  ordre  dn  Soy ;  avet 
lao  vicuirtB  remponees  en  Canada  par  lea  nrme*  de  S.  M.  aur  lei  Anglais  A  Ise 
IroitDlta  en  1690,  tu.  Parle  P.  Chnlien  le  Cltm],  MiMMmaJra  BomUm,  *«^ 
Fa»it^I2ne.2voIi.  [691. 
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Me  it  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  whnterer  it  mtj  prove,  that  no 
CTLticism  can  deprivb  Hennepin  of  a  glory  anil  a  distinction,  the 
peat«Bt  revard  of  all  adveimiruus  toil,  and  the  proudett  honor  that 
can  attach  to  a  Irarelter.  He  hna  given  their  names  to  the  eternal 
objects  of  nature,  which  he  was  the  first  European  lo  behold,  and 
connected  himself  indelibly  with  them  so  lonj;  as  the  lan^uage'of 
the  people  around  them  ^hall  exislt'nhile  the  tiiieel  nomenclature  of 
I^  Salle,  who  scattered  the  titles  of  France  over  the  rirera  and  prai- 
ries of  the  western  wildern«ia,  has  utterly  Tanithed  from  the  soiL 
Hennepin  transferred  to  the  literature  and  language  of  the  old 
iforldi  the  Indian  name  of  the  great  MigaisaiPFi,  the  hoary  Tather 
of  waters,  which  he  first  explored ;  and  this  epithet  so  expressive,  in 
its  rery  sound,  of  its  mighty  current,  and  of  the  snake-like  flow  of  its 
course,  will  remain  with  it  forefer.  La  Salle  flattered  the  minister  of 
the  day  by  baptizing  the  glorious  stream  with  tlie  name  of  Colbert) 
snd  it  scarcely  Isated  long  enough  for  the  first  freshet  thai  swept  ita 
channel  to  wash  it  out.  In  like  manner,  Seigneley  haa  given  place 
to  the  Indian,  and  Hennepin's  name  of  lIlinoii>;  while  the  "Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  "  will  ever  perpetuate  his  good  genius  in  the  name  of 
his  patron  saint ;  and  lastly,  the  wandering  friar  has  given  his  own 
neme  of  Louis  to  a  territory  larger  than  Prance,  and  destined  we 
tnisi  to  a  brighter  destiny  in  the  annals  of  human  happiness^  as  an 
American  Republic,  than  ever  his  many  territories  knew  under 
the  Augustan  sway  of  Louis  le  Dieo-donne,  whose  aeeideot  of 
position  enabled  him  for  a  lime,  to  enjoy  the  lion's  diare  of  lh« 
honor  of  naming  Louisiana. 


THE  FOUNTAIN. 

BT  WILLIAM     ODLLKN    BBTAHT. 

Fountain,  that  springest  on  this  grassy  slope  I 
Thy  quick  cool  murmur  mingles,  pleasantly, 
With  the  coot  sound  of  breezes  in  the  beech. 
Above  me  in  the  noontide.    Thou  dost  wear 
No  stain  of  thy  dark  birthplace-,  gushing  np 
From  the  dark  mould  and  slimy  roots  of  earth, 
Thon  flashest  in  the  sun.    The  mountain  air^ 
In  winter,  is  not  clearer,  nor  the  dew 
That  shines  on  mountain  blossom.     Thus  doth  Ood 
Bring,  from  the  dark  and  foul,  the  pure  and  bright. 


This  tsngled  thicket  on  the  bank  above ) 
Thj  buin,  how  thy  waters  keep  it  greani 
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FoT  thon  dolt  feed  the  rooti  of  th«  wild  vine 
That  iniils  all  over  it,  and  to  the  twiga  , 
Ti««  fast  her  clustera.     There  ihe  Bpice^buah  lifU 
Her  leafy  lancea ;  the  Tiburnum  there, 
Paler  of  foliage,  to  the  aun  bolda  up 
Her  circlet  of  green  berries.     In  and  out 
The  chipping-aparrow,  in  her  coat  of  brown, 
Steals,  lilently,  lest  1  should  tnark  her  neil. 

Not  such  thou  wert  of  jore,  ere  those  old  woods 
Bowed  to  the  white  man's  axe.     Then  hoary  ttunlu 
Of  oak,  and  plane,  and  hickory  o'er  thee  held 
A  mighty  canopy.    When  April  winds 
Grew  soft,  the  maple  burst  into  a  flush 
Of  scarlet  flowers.     The  tulip  tree,  high  up, 
Opened,  in  aira  of  Jnne,  her  multitude 
or  golden  chalicea  to  humming-birds 
And  ailken-winged  insects  of  the  sky. 

Frail  wood-plants  clustered  round  thy  edge  in  Spring 
The  lirerleaf  put  forth  her  sister  blooms 
Of  faintest  blue.     Here  the  qoick-footed  wolf, 
Faailng  tn  lap  thy  waters,  crushed  the  flower 
Of  Sanguinaria,  from  whose  brittle  stem 
The  red  drops  fell  like  blood.    The  deer  too  left 
Her  delicate  foot-prints  in  the  aod  moist  mould. 
And  on  the  fallen  leares.     The  slow-paced  bear. 
In  such  a  aultry  summer  noon  as  this. 
Stopped  at  thy  stream,  and  drank,  and  leaped  acran. 

But  thou  bast  historiea  that  stir  the  heart 
With  deeper  feeling;  while  I  look  on  the« 
They  rise  before  me.     I  behold  the  scene 
Hoary  again  with  forests  ;  I  behold 
The  thilian  warrior,  whom  a  hand  unseen   - 
Has  smitten  with  his  death  wound  in  the  woods,  ' 
Oreep  slowly  to  thy  well  known  rivulet, 
And  slake  his  death-thirst.     Hark,  that  quick  fierce  erj 
That  rends  the  utter  silence ;  'tis  the  whoop 
Of  battle,  and  a  throng  of  savage  men 
With  naked  arms,  and  faces  stained  like  blood, 
Fill  the  green  wilderness ;  the  long  bsre  arms 
*   Are  heaved  aloft,  bows  twang  and  arrows  atreKBb 
Each  makes  «  tree  his  shield,  and  ever;  tree  , 
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Sends  forth  its  arrow.    Fierce  the  figbtsad  ahorl. 
As  is  (be  whirlwind.    Soon  the  conquerors 
And  conqnered  vsniah,  and  the  dead  remain 
Gashed  horribly  with  tomahawks.     The  woods 
Are  still  again,  the  rriglited  Mrd  comes  back 
And  plumes  fa«r  wings,  but  ihy  sweet  waters  mn 
CiimsoB  with  blood.    Theni  as  the  son  goes  dowiii 
Amid  the  deepening  twilight  I  deaciy 

Figures  of  men  that  crouch  Hid  creep  unheard,  , 

And  bear  awsy  the  dead.     The  neit  day's  shower 
Shall  wuh  the  lokeRs  of  the  fight  away. 
I  look  again — a  hunter's  lodge  is  built, 
"With  polea  and  bouglui,  beside  thy  crystal  well, 
'While  the  meek  BHtumn  stains  the  woods  with  gold. 
And  sheds  his  golden  sunshine.     To  the  iloor 
The  red  man  slowly  drags  the  enormous  bear  - 
Slain  in  (he  chesnut  thicket,  or  flings  down 
The  deer  from  his  strong  shoulders.     Shaggy  felts 
Of  wotf  and  cougar  hang  upon  the  walls. 
And  load  the  black-eyed  Indian  maidens  laugh, 
That  gather,  from  the  rusilin^  heaps  oflesres, 
The  hickory''!  white  nuts,  and  the  dark  fruit 
That  falls  from  the  gray  butternut's  long  boughs. 

So  centuries  passed  by,  and  still  the  woods 
Blossomed  in  spring,  and  reddened  when  the  yeat 
Grew  chill,  and  glistened  in  the  fVosen  raiaa 
Of  winter,  till  the  white  man  swung  the  axe 
Be«de  thee — signal  of  a  mfghty  change. 
Then  all  around  was  heard  the  cranh  of  trees, 
Trembling  awhile  and  rushing  to  the  ground, 
The  low  of  ox,  and  shouts  of  men  who  fired 
The  brushwood,  or  who  tore  the  earth  with  ploughs. 
The  grain  iprsng  thick  and  tall,  and  hid  in  green 
The  blackened  hill  side ;  ranks  of  spiky  maize 
Bose  like  a  host  embattled  i  the  buck-wheat 
Whitened  broad  acres,  sweetening  with  its  flowen 
The  August  wind.    'White  cottages  were  seen 
With  rose-trees  at  the  windows ;  barns  from  whieh 
Swelled  loud  and  shrill  the  cry  of  chanticleer ; 
Pastures  where  rolled  and  neighed  the  lordly  horse, 
And  white  flocks  browsed  and  bleated.    A  rich  torf  , 
IS  brought  from  far  o'ercrept  thy  bank. 
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Spotted  vith  the  white  clnrer.    Blue-eyed  girli 
Brought  pails  ajid  dipped  them  in  thjr  ciyatal  pool ; 
And  children,  ruddy-cheeked  and  flaxen-haired. 
Gathered  the  glistening  cowslip  from  thy  edge. 

Since  then,  what  etepa  ht^e  trod  ihjr  border  I     Hen^ 
Oti  thy  green  bank,  the  woodman  of  the  awatnp 
Has  laid  his  axe,  the  reaper  of  the  hill 
His  sickle,  as  they  stooped  to  taste  thy  stream.    , 
The  sportsman,  tired  with  wandering  in  the  stiU 
September  noon,  Ifas  bathed  his  heated  brow 
Id  thy  cool  current.    Shouling  boys,  let  loow 
For  a  wild  holydiy,  have  quaintly  shaped    ^ 
Into  a  cup  the  folded  linden  leaf. 
And  dipped  thy  eliding  crystal.     From  the  wan 
Returning,  ttie  plumed  Bolilier  by  thy  side 
Has  sat,  and  mused  how  pleasant  'twere  lo  dwell 
In  such  a  spot,  am]  be  as  free  as  thou. 
And  move  for  no  man's  bidding  more.     At  ere. 
When  thou  wert  crimson  with  the  crimson  sky, 
tiovers  have  gazed  upon  thee,  and  have  thought 
Their  mingled  lives  should  flow  as  peacefully 
And  brightly  as  thy  waters.     Here  the  sage, 
Oasing  into  ihy  self-replenished  depth. 
Has  seen  eternal  order  circumscribe 
And  bind  the  motions  of  eternal  change, 
And  from  the  gushing  ai  ihy  simple  fount 
Has  reasoned' to  the  mighty  unirerao. 
'    Is  there  no  other  change  for  thee,  that  Inrki 
Among  the  future  agPsT    Will  not  man 
Seek  out  strange  arts  to  wither  and  deform 
The  pleasant  landscape  which  thou  makest  greeat 
Or  shall  the  veins  that  feed  thy  constant  stream 
Be  choked  in  middle  earth,  and  flow  no  more 
Forever,  that  the  water  plants  along 
Thy  channel  perish,  and  the  hird  in  rain 
Alight  to  drink  T     Haply  shall  these  green  hilb 
Sank,  with  the  lapse  of  years,  into  the  gulf 
Of  ocean  waters,  and  thy  source  be  lost 
Amidst  the  bitter  brine  T    Or  shall  they  rise 
Upheaved  in  broken  clifis  and  airy  peaks. 
Haunts  of  the  eagle  and  the  snake,  and  thon 
Gush  •nidway  from  the  bare  and  btrmn  ato^t 
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The  writer  wu  invited  one  moming  during  the  seaeion  of  Ooq' 
frees  in  September,  1637,  bj  ■  friend,  to  eccompaDy  him  to  tl)g  . 
Senate  chamber.  The  Vice  President  had  not  yet  taken  the  Cbtrir.  • 
A  Urge  number  of  the  membera,  howerer,  bad  assembled,  aotne 
of  whom  were  busily  employed  at  their  desks— others  were  look- 
ing leisHrely  over  the  newspapers — and  others  again  were  coUecled 
Into  groups,  and  engaged  in  familiar  convertation. 

The  attention  of  the  writer  was  soon  attracted  to  an  indiridual 
Tftlfaer  retiring  in  his  manner — plainly  bat  neatly  dresaed^-of  » 
■tout  muscular  frame — whose  countenance,  ae  he  spoke  to  tboM 
sbont  him,  was  lighted  up  with  a  peculiarly  pleasing  and  aonshiny 
maile.  His  open  and  serene  forehead,  and  gentle  but  penetrating 
blue  eye,  seeiDed  to  mark  their  poNCssor  as  no  ordinary  man.  On 
inquiring  the  name  of  thin  person,  the  reply  was,  •'  That  is  no 
ather  than  Mr.  Wright,  of  New  York." 

Baring  read  the  speechea  of  this  gentleman,  when  at  our  home 
ifi  the  Southwest,  with  instruction  as  well  as  pleasure,  and  never 
beving  seen  bim  before)  we  therefore  scanned  him  dte  more  nar- 
rowly. His  features,  when  at  rest,  shadowed  forth  a  mind  full  of 
benignity  and  power — Aat  was  rent  by  no  stormy  passions— that 
eberiahed  no  embittered  or  permanent  feeling  of  enmity  towards 
any  liring  mortal — and  that  looked  at  all  times  and  nnder  all  cir- 
cnmstsnces  on  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  of  human  life.  It 
was  readily  evident,  eren  to  the  casual  observer,  that  Mr.  Wright 
was  on  the  best  footing  of  personal  relations  with  his  political 
opponents  as  well  as  his  political  friends. 

Silas  Wright,  Jr.  was  horn  in  the  town  of  Amherst,  Massachu- 
Mtts,  on  the  d4th  of  May,  1T9&.  Both  his  parents  were  natives 
of  the  county  of  Hampshire.  They  bad  nine  children — five  sons 
uid  four  daughters — two  of  whom  died  in  infancy ;  the  rest,  to- 
felher  with  the  bther  snd  mother,  are  now  living.  The  elder  Mr. 
Wright  was  by  trade  a  tanner,  currier,  and  shoemaker;  which 
oeeupation  he  followed  until  March,  1706,  when  he  removed  to 
die  town  of  Weybridge,  Addison  county,  Vermont,  where  he  pur* 
chased  a  farm,  and  where  he  has  ever  since  devoted  himself  excln- , 
dTely  to  its  cultivation.  All  the  family,  except  Silas  and  his 
'  youngest  sister,  sitll  reside  in  Vermont  "Hie  brothers,  oatf  on^  • 
roL.  r.  Mo.  ZTi.— apftiL,  1839.        I  a  ' 
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of  whom  Ik  «  graduate  of  «  conege,  are  alt  likewin  &nnerB.  Tbv 
'  sisters  BurriKd  farmerB,  and  one  of  them,  a  widovi  now  carrlea  OD 
'  «  farm  with  the  aunUnee  of  her  soni;  m  that  the  whole  fomiljr 
fliBf  moat  emphatically  be  regarded  as  the  children  of  the  plongh^ 
than  which  we  know  no  more  honorable  deaignation  that  wealth 
.  or  rank  could  bettow. 

Mr.  Wright,  the  fathen  waa  indentared  as  an  apprentice  to  his 
trade  at  an  early  age,  and  nerer  waa  at  school  a  day  in  hie  life. 
Vhen  he  had  "aerred  out  his  time,"  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write ;  but  with  the  aasistance  of  kn  fellow  jom-neymcB,  he  eoon 
.  ^palified  himself  both  to  read  end  to  write,  ts  well  as  to  keep  ae- 
CMints  and  tranaact  bnaineaa  with  aecnraey  and  ftcility.  Afier  hi* 
Burriage  his  wife  became  hia  instmctreaa — a  serrice  wMch  she  per- 
formed wiUi  all  a  woman'a  derotiow  and  alacrity,  and  with  a  ave- 
ceae  proportionate  to  her  own  interest  in  Ae  labor  of  lore,  sad  to 
the  willing  docility  of  her  pnpil. 

fiKIas,  ]ike  moat  of  the  rising  youth  of  New  England,  attended 
tke  conrnoB  achoole  in  winter,  and  worked  on  the  (am  is  summer, 
■atil  he  had  paiaed  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  waa  placed  at  tut 
academy,  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  enter  college.  The  father 
perceived  that  hia  aon  was  rarely  endowed  by  nature,  and  was 
therefore  the  more  anxious  that  he  ahouid  enjoy  the  benefita  of 
oduealion  denied  by  circumstances  to  hitnaelf.  The  tradition  is, 
that  he  always  regarded  him  with  peculiar  pride  and  delight,  sa 
destined  to  be  the  chief  hope  and  ornament  of  the  family. 

In  AngHSt,  I6II1  Mr.  Wright  became  a  atndent  of  the  college  at 
Hiddlebury,  Vermont,  where  he  remained  until  the  summer  of 
IBIN  when  he  received  his  first  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  elder  Hr.  Wright  has  always  been  an  earnest  and  determined 
Democrat,  He  became  such  during  the  first  contest  for  the  Preoi- 
deney,  in  1790,  between  Adams  and  Jefibraoo.  On  that  occasion 
be  supported  the  latter  zealously,  and  haa  ever  since  cherished  for 
bis  name  and  principles  a  veneration  which  time  has  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished.  £reD  now  he  is  a  warm  and  active  poli- 
tician, within  the  limited  aphere  in  which  he  moves.  Between  1800 
and  1810,  he  was  repeatedly  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
and  haa  ever  been  an  ardent  and  firm  Republican.  He  and  his 
oldest  son  were  in  the  battle  of  Plattaburg,  under  Macomb,  in 
September,  1814,  when  the  Britiah  fleet  was  captured  on  Lake 
Champlain,  by  McDonough,  and  Sir  George  Prevoat  with  his 
forces  defeated  and  driven  back  into  Canada. 

The  husbands  of  two  sisters  of  Mr.  Wright  were  also  in  that 

battle  as  volunteers  from  the  "Green  Mountains,"  although  iba 

Federal  Governor  of  Vermont,  following  the  treacherous  and  cow- 

'  ardly  example  of  Governors  Strong  of  Massac huae Its,  Jones  of 

"  '■bode  Island,  and  Griswold  of  Connecticut,  had  positively  refused 
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to  call  out  a  single  man  to  ithni  the  inraded  territory  aad  habita- 
tions of  an  adjoining  State, — on  the  unworthy  poaition  that  the 
.  sailitia  could  not  be  required  to  pata  beyond  the  boundary  linea  of 
lliMe  Slatea  of  which  they  were  oiUzens. 

During  the  four  years  passed  by  Mr.  Wright  in  college,  the  num- 
ber of  the  class. to  which  he  belonged  averagad  about  thirty.  Then, 
w  now,  every  student  was  a  politician,  and  called  himself  cither  a 
Federalist  or  Democrat.  Of  the  latter  there  were  In  this  clasfl 
only  four,  of  whom  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  young  Wright 
vas  one  of  the  most  ardent  His  politics  were  never  better  known 
than  at  this  period  of  his  life.  In  October,  I81&,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  with  Mr.  Martindale,  who  resided  at  Sandy 
Bill,  Washington  county.  New  York,  where  he  remained  about 
nghteen  months ;  when  he  removed  to  the  office  of  Roger  Skinner, 
Esq.,  which  presented  superior  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  business,  as  he  was  at  that  time  the  attomejr 
of  the  Cnlted  States  for  the  northern  district  of  that  Sute. 

In  Janntry,  ISlfi,  Hr.  Wright  completed  his  preparatory  legal 
■tndies,  and  was  licensed  to  practice  as  an  attorney  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York.  His  health  being  impaired  by  intense  appli- 
eaUon  to  his  books  and  at  his  desk,  he  spent  the  ensuing  summei; 
in  travelling  on  horseback  for  its  restoration,  and  with  the  view  of 
selecting  a  place  where  he  might  settle  himself  permanently. 

In  October,  1819,  he  removed  to  Canton,  in  the  county  of  St, 
Lawrence,  and  opened  an  office.  The  village  was  new,  and  the 
business  in  the  eourts  both  limited  and  unprofitable,  so  that  the 
young  lawyer  made  but  little  by  his  practice.  His  father  was  able 
to  advance  him  only  two  hundred  dollars  to  "  start  with,"  with 
one  half  of  which  he  purchased  a  few  books,  while  the  other  half 
served  for  a  lime  to  assist  him  to  meet  his  immediste  necessities. 

We  can  easily  imagine  how  forlorn  must  have  been  the  situation 
of  young  Wright,  in  this  the  commencement  of  his  professional 
career — wiibont  property  or  any  relatives  or  friends  near  him,  and 
nrrosnded  by  strangers — and  when  he  saw  that  he  must  rely  solely 
on  his  own  efforU  and  merits  to  susUin  himself.  Yet  we  do  not 
doubt,  could  the  truth  be  known,  that  in  this  trying  crisis  he  found 
precious  consolation  in  the  conviction  that  he  most  rise  by  the 
force  of  his  abilities  to  distinction.  It  is  this  early  suffering  and 
trainiug  that  prepare  men  of  great  talents  to  make  their  way 
good  up  the  steep  and  rugged  ascents  of  fame. 

Finding  that  his  small  means  were  rapidly  wasting  away,  Hr. 
Wright  consented  to  accept  the  office  of  village  postmaster,  the 
emolumenU  being  equal  perhaps  lo  one  or  two  dollars  a  week. 
Here  be  had  full  opportunity  lo  manifest  thai  naturally  kind  and 
obliging  disposition,  of  which,  wherever  bis  sobaeqnenl  course  j^f^ 
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life  has  led  him,  he  appears  to  hsTO  equally  erery  where  left  the 
most  pleasing  impreeBion. 

After  Mtme  lime  Mr.  Wright  vas  Bppoinled  the  eapWin  of  a 
mititia  company ;  and  the  memory  of  the  Tillage  chroniclers  bear* 
testimony  that  the  able  and  ammhie  Senator  was  one  of  the  most 
indnlgent  and  popolar  of  militia  captains,  and  that  "the  boys'* 
soon  became  warmly  Bttaehed  to  him.  The  next  public  ottce  whid> 
he  held  was  that  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  daties  of  which  ha 
discharged  entirely  to  the  salisfaction  of  the  people,  and  thereby 
ezteoded  his  aeqnainlance  with  ihem.  He  was  not  long  afterward* 
commissioned  as  the  Surrogate  of  the  coanty  of  St.  Lawrence,  a 
situation  rather  more  important  and  profitable  than  those  which  ha 
had  previously  held. 

But  the  public  soon  spprecisied  jnstly  the  abilities,  stvdiona 
habits,  attainments  and  integrity  of  the  young  barrister.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  1623,  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  such  aa 
eTent  on  his  part,  Mr.  Wright  was  nominated  by  his  Democratic 
friends  as  a  candidate  for  the  ofGce  of  Senator  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. There  was  an  orerwhelming  Federal  majority  in  the  eountjr 
of  St.  Lawrence  when  Mr.  Wright  first  sellled  in  it;  yet  he  had 
take)]  especial  care  to  express,  in  the  most  pubKc  manner,  his  devo- 
tion to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  pariy.  Slill  he  was  elected 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  first  Tuesday 
'  of  January,  1824.  During  this  winter  the  contest  for  the  Presi- 
dency was  wsged  in  New  York,  as  well  as  in  other  States  of  the 
Union,  with  the  utmost  violence.  It  reiulled  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  Februaiyt 
1826.  The  individuals  voted  for  were  Crawford,  Jackson,  AdamSi 
and  Clay,  A  caneui,  composed  of  a  portion  of  the  members  of 
Oongresa,  had  been  held  at  Washington,  which  had  nominated  Mr. 
Crawford  as  the  candidate  of  the  old  Republican  party.  At  one 
time  Mr.  Calhonn'i  claims  hsd  been  earnestly  pressed  in  Pennsyl- 
rania,  by  many  leading  politicians  who  were  devoted  to  his  inta- 
rests,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  there  had  espoused  tha 
canse  of  General  Jackson. 

The  friends  of  Jackson,  Clay  and  Adams  had  refused  perempto- 
rily to  submit  their  clsims  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  caucus,  which 
caused  the  division,  distraction  and  defeat  of  the  Democracy.  Mr 
Wright,  adhering  as  he  has  ever  done  to  the  principles  of  bis  party, 
advocsted  Mr.  Crawford's  election. 

In  order  to  defeat  this  wise,  honest  and  fearless  man,  in  New 
York  and  the  contiguous  States,  a  large  number  of  politicians  ex- 
hausted all  their  ingenuity  and  skill,  secretly  and  assiduously,  in 
exciting  prejudices  against  die  Sonth.  Appeals  wera  made  in 
•  hahalf  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  pride  of  the  peopl«i  uid  it  was  orgad 
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akktBll  the  other  c&ndidates  wera  ■outhern  men.  By  tbete  meaiu 
]«rge  numbers  were  decoyed  from  the  Democratic  intio  the  FedenI 
rmnki. 

From  the  time  ot  the  adoption  or  the  Federal  CoHstituUoDt  up 
to  the  period  ef  which  we  are  now  apeaking,  the  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  FreiideM  in  the  State  of  New  York  had  been  chosen 
by  the  Legislature.  The  Federal  party  which  supported  Mr.  Adams, 
haring  ascertained  that  the  Republicans  had  elected  a  large  major- 
ity of  their  friends  to  the  Legislature,  in  order  that  they  might  hare 
another  chance,  raised  the  cry  that  the  electors  ought  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people.  The  foUmverfl  of  Mr.  Clayi  who  were  compara- 
tirely  few,  aide^  in  this  movement.  As  matters  then  stood,  it  was 
certain  that  Mr.  Crawford  would  leceire  the  undivided  vole  of  the 
Stale.  The  eonductora  of  the  Federal  presses  joined  in  with  this 
cry,  and  every  where  proclaimed  that  those  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly who  should  i«fuae  to  repeal  the  law  which  had  been  so  long  in 
force,  without  complaint  from  any  quarter,  were  enemies  to  liberty, 
to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  rights  ef  the  sovereign  people ! 

It  was  insisted  by  the  Republicans  that  there  was  much  danger 
that  the  election  of  the  President  might  be  referred  to  the  Houss 
of  Represeatatires — that  there  bargain,  intrigue,  and  management 
might  be  practised — that  so  great  a  State  as  New  York  should 
neither  divide  her  vote  in  the  electoral  college,  and  thereby  impair 
ber  strengdi,  nor  aid  in  any  way  in  taking  the  election  to  a  body 
where  her  political  weight  could  not  be  an  atom  greater  than  that 
of  Rhode  Island  or  Delaware. 

But  the  timid  in  the  more  popular  braneh  of  the  Legielslure  be- 
came alarmed,  and  gave  way,  bo  that  the  Federaliita  gained  the 
ascendancy  there.  A  bill  was  passed  in  the  lower  House,  giring 
the  choice  of  Presidential  electors  to  th«  people,  which  was  thrown 
qpon  the  Senate  for  its  action.  This  body  contains  thirty-two 
members,  of  which  seventeen  were  a  bare  majority.  Every  mem- 
ber, except  one,  was  a  Democrat'  on  paper,  and  had  been  returned 
as  such ;  and  yet,  when  this  bill  was  called  up  for  discussion,  only 
seventeen  had  the  courage  to  oppose  it,  and  denounce  the  views  and 
schemes  of  those  who  had  concocted  and  passed  it  They  stood 
to  their  posts  unterrified,  and  rejected  the  bill.  Immediately, 
every  where  throughout  the  State,  they  were  assailed  by  the  Fede- 
ral opposition,  and  branded  as  "usurpers  and  tyrants" — as  tha 
"infamous  seventeen" — as  the  "immortally  infamous  seventeen j" 
and  so  great  was  the  height  to  which  the  popular  fury  was  excited 
by  the  Bflriduous  arts  of  the  agitators,  that  they  were  burned  and 
lunged  in  effigy  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  general  election  of  November,  1824,  the  Democracy  was 
utterly  defeated.  The  candidate  of  the  Opposition  for  the  Execn- 
dre  chair  received  a  majority  of  seventeen  thousand  voles.    Gene- 
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nlJkmesTallmkdge,  who  had  belonged  to,  and  been  a  leader  tn,  the 
Republican  ranks,  went  over  to  the  enem^.  He  was  elected  Ijev- 
tenant-Oorernor  by  a  majority  of  thirly-four  thousand. 

A  large  number  of  the  seventeen  remained  in  the  Senate  during 
the  sessioD  of  18S6.  The  "Tictors"  quarrelled,  and  fell  into  dia- 
traction.  In  Ihia  condition  of  affairs,  these  seTenteen  exereieed  a 
controlling  power  orer  the  acts  of  the  Le^slalsre.  A  vaeanej 
was  a'bont  to  oeenr  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  An  indl- 
Tidual  who  had  belonged  to  the  Democratic  party,  but  who  had 
deaeried  and  gone  orer  to  the  Fe4)eraliats,  was  presented  to  tbff 
Senate,  a  majority  of  whom  declared  that  they  would  not  Tole  fos 
(his  indiridoal,  nor  would  they  accept  of  his  nomination.  Th« 
HAuse  refused  to  designate  any  one  else,  and  there  was,  precisely 
«B  has  been  again  recently  witnessed,  no  election.  At  the  ensuing 
general  election  in  18S8,  the  Repablieans — preeisely  as  we  trust 
will  again  be  witnessed^-earried  the  State,  and  one  of  ihrir  friend* 
was  chosen  the  Senator. 

It  was  at  this  election  that  Mr.  Wright  was  nominated  to  reprs* 
•ent  the  district  in  which  he  reiided,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  ability  and  ind** 
pendenoe  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  dnty.  This  was  the  first 
•ecasion  on  which  any  one  of  the  seventeen  had  come  before  tho 
people,  since  the  memorable  events  already  detailed  had  occnrred. 
The  contest  was  bitter  beyond  all  former  example,  yet  Mr.  Wright 
best  his  competitor  by  five  hundred  rotes.  In  December,  1827,  hs 
took  his  seaL  This  was  the  year  before  the  second  contest  betweea 
I'ackson  and  Adams.  The  Republican  party  in  Hew  York  had 
rallied,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former.  At  the  election  of 
1SS8,  Mr.  Wright  was  again  a  candidate  for  Congress,  in  what  wari 
called  a  double  district ;  and  notwithstanding  that  there  was  much 
foal  play  and  treachery  practised  against  him,  he  was  snccessfiiL 
His  certificate,  however,  was  refused  him,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  contend  for  his  seat  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
a  decision  was  made  in  his  favor. 

Early  in  February,  183&,  whilst  Mr.  Wright  was  employed  M 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  Washington,  be  received  from  th« 
Legislature  of  New  York  die  appointment  of  Comptroller,  whose 
services,  with  regsrd  to  the  financial  affairs  of  that  State,  corre- 
spond precisely  with  those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
regard  to  the  financial  concerns  of  the  Union.  This  office  is  held 
for  three  years.  Mr.  Wright  served  out  his  first  term  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  was  re-elected  in  1S32.  In  this  year, 
William  L.  Marcy,  who  was  a  Senator  In  Congress  from  New 
Tork,  was. chosen  Governor,  and  was  sworn  into  office  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1833.  Mr.  Wright  was  elected  to  sncceed  him, 
and  forthwith  took  bis  seat.    His  first  term  expired  on  the  third  of 
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March,  1^137,  bat  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  preceding  February 
Ite  WBB  reelected  for  the  eonstitutional  period  of  six  years. 

Opportunity  to  display  his  eminent  abilities  was  all  that  Mr- 
Wright  icqured  to  secure  his  rapid  sdraBcement.  Within  tweirs 
years  the  "village  justice"  had  become  one  of  the  Representn- 
Slres  of  the  aotereignty,  of  the  "Empire  Slate,"  containing  nearly 
two  minions  of  peo[rfe.  In  October,  1833,  occurred  die  famooB 
remoTal  of  the  depoutes.  The  Opposition,  who  held  the  majority 
in  the  Senate,  determined  to  attack  this  bold  measure  Uiere,  and  to 
pus  a  direct  and  disgraceful  eensore  upon  the  Executire.  It  ii 
unnecessary  here  to  advert  to  the  extenelTO  preparations  that  wer« 
made  to  render  this  premeditated  assault  fatal  to  the  Administra* 
don, — the  history  of  that  stormy  and  eventAil  period  being  doubt- 
less still  fresh  in  the  tnemory  of  most  of  our  readers. 

When  Congress  assembled  In  December,  the  galleries  of  th« 
Senate  chamber  were  enlarged,  that  a  greater  number  of  the  crowd 
night  find  admission.  The  leaders  in  that  body  declaimed  loudly, 
and  were  even  cheered  by  the  clamorous  plaudits  of  the  auditors. 
One  of  them  proclaimed  that  the  nation  was  in  the  midst  of  a  revo- 
htlon,  "bloodless  as  yet;"  aad  another,  who  addressed  a  muld- 
t«de  that  had  assembled  in  a  neighbouring  city  to  welcome  his 
•rriral  on  the  Sabbath  day,  declared  that  "  in  times  of  rerolution 
Aere  were  no  Sabbaths." 

Committees,  comprehending  large  numbers,  were  raised  in  the 
rities,  and  deputed  to  wait  on  the  President  and  demand  the  resto- 
ntion  of  the  public  monies  to  the  custody  of  the  Bank.  The 
|>areBt  institadon,  as  well  as  sonw  of  its  branches,  made  heavy  snd 
rapid  cnrtailments  of  their  discounts.  Efforts  were  used  to  spread 
the  panic  from  the  towns  into  the  country,  and  amongst  all  cUsaeSi 
•a  if  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  a  great  people  depended  upon 
the  will  and  policy  of  a  single  corporation.  Those  who  wei^  asso> 
dated  in  this  conspiracy  predicted  universal  ruin,  and  distributed 
in  every  direction  inflammatory  and  abusive  pnblications  against 
the  Administration. 

Tlose  men,  however,  who  viewed  these  scenes  through  the 
medium  of  an  unclouded  reason,  thought  that  if  an  institution 
chartered  by  Congress  could,  in  a  lime  of  profound  peace,  when 
(here  was  no  national  debt — no  calamity  resting  upon  the  country 
—cause  such  deep  and  extensive  excitement,  it  must  be  clothed 
wiA  a  power  which  would  under  different  circumstances  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  enable  it  to  become  in 
effect  the  government.  Week  after  week  rolled  away,  and  the 
«rators  poured  forth  their  thundering  philippics,  and  essayed  innu- 
merable arts  to  drive  the  Executive — a  man  distinguished  above 
any  other  man  of  the  nation  for  the  fixedness  of  his  purposes  and 
the  intenuty  of  his  will— from  the  bold  and  perilous  position  which 
be  bad  assomed. 
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II  vai  al  this  point  of  this  remarkable  diseairion  tbkl  ittwc<iB» 
iht  duty  of  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Forsylh  and  otheri,  to  repel  lh(» 
charges  which  had  been  thus  preferred  against  the  administralion 
which  they  awpported.  and  to  defend  the  course  which  had  bee» 
pursued  toward*  the  Bank.  This  wu  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Mr.  Wright  bad  enjoyed  an  opportunity  to  act  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  (he  Senate,  since  he  had  become  a  member 
of  it.  It  ia  almost  superfluous  to  say  (hat  he  erea  exeeeded  the 
expectations  of  his  friends. 

There  ia  in  all  the  movements  of  Mr.  Wright  an  air  of  quietness 
and  resolution,  of  modesty  and'  mildness,  which  is  generally  found 
in  a  public  speaker  who  feels  aa  unshaken  confidence  in  hla  intel- 
lectual strength  and  in  the  justice  of  his  oause.  When  hs  rose* 
the  Opposition  became  profoundly  atteniire,  because  they  knew 
that  he  possessed  tbe  entire  confidence  of  the  Esecntire,  and  there- 
fore that  whatever  rerelations  be  might  make  were  to  be  regarded 
as  authentic  and  conclusive.  It  waa  evident,  in  a  £ew  moments 
after  he  bad  risen,  that  he  had  prepared  himself  fully,  and  that  h« 
would  be  able  to  present  the  troth  with  sin^ilicity — without  hesilar 
lion  or  the  least  afieetation.  Daring  the  two  hours  that  he  occu- 
pied the  floor,  he  invoked  the  aid  of  no  rhetorical  figures,  nor  was 
the/e  in  a  single  sentence  that  fell  from  him  the  slightest  tinge  of 
passion  or  prejudice,  or  embittered  feeling.  Whilst  his  adversaries 
had  spoken  to  the  throng  within  and  without  the  Senate,  the  youn^ 
Senator  spoke  to  if,  and  ihroagh  it  to  the  whole  na^on.  It  was 
enrions  to  observe  with  what  coolness,  energy  and  efiect,  combined 
with  the  most  nnrufiled  courtesy,  the  orator  dispelled,  one  afler 
another,  tbe  delusions  under  which  the  Opposition  had  been  labor- 
ing ;  and  when  he  at  last  anaoonced  that  the  Executive  was  con^ 
tent  to  appeal  from  any  sentence  which  they  might  pronounce, 
back  to  the  people  from  whom  he  end  they  alike  derived  (heir 
respective  powers,  the  effect  was  wholly  irresistible.  It  forewarned 
the  Federal  members,  and  truly  too,  that  the  tempestuous  passions 
of  the  Senate  chamber  would  soon  be  quelled  by  the  solenm  judg- 
ments of  their  constituents.  Mr.  Wright  passed  through  this 
memorable  contest  as  became  one  of  his  rare  giAs.  Even  his 
opponents  confessed  with  admiration  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
the  speaker's  logic,  and  placed  him  at  once  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  side  by  side  with  the  best  and 
foremost ;  while  many  have  been  accustomed  to  assign  him  the  first 
place,  as  the  Administration  "  leader  "  in  the  Senate,  for  weight* 
'soundness,  discretion  and. eloquence. 

Towards  the  spring  the  panic  eeased — the  people  in  the  towns 
returned  to  their  usual  avocations,  and  those  in  the  country  to  their 
ploughs.  And  now,  when  we  can  look  calmly  on  the  transactions 
of  that  period,  we  are  astonished  that  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
should  have  committed  snch  gross  errors  is  judgment,  and  em. 
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birked  In  »  eonlrOTflray  which  tb«7  ought  to  have  foreaten,  from 
the  Dktore  of  the  piineiplea  inrolred  in  it,  to  be  ao  utterly  hopelesi. 

It  will  be  asked  if  Mr.  Wright  ie  en  orator.  la  the  Gomoion 
■enee  of  (he  term,  he  is  noL  We  hare  never  known  him  excited 
beyond  hie  usual  level  of  cool  equanimity.  He  never  declaims, 
he  nerer  addresses  the  passions,  nor  attempts  to  charm  the  imagi- 
nation with  the  figures  or  embellishments  of  rhetoric.  His  voice 
la  not  melodious,  though  after  listening  to  it  for  a  short  time  it 
becomes  not  nnpleasing.  His  ennnciation  is  slow,  but  distinct  and 
fluent.'  The  same  accurate  logical  precision  characterizes  his  lan- 
guage and  his  thonghti.  He  it  the  most  perfecdy  calm,  method- 
leal  and  logical  speaker  that  we  have  ever  listened  to.  His  opinions 
•re  habitually  marked  by  moderation — by  a  constant  regard  to  the 
results  of  actual  experience,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged 
reason — by  a  fixed  determination  to  be  practical,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  giving  scope  to  the  broadest  general  views.  In  hla 
•peeches  there  is  nothing  of  the  never-ceasing  labors  of  Benton : 
nothing  of  the  abstractions — the  rapid  and  grand  generalisation— 
the  intellectual  exuberance — the  eagerness  and  fiery  breath,  of 
Calhoun ;  nothing  of  the  silver  tones,  the  s|riendid  amplification,  of 
Clay;  nor  the  rapid  thoughts,  the  wit  and  pleasantry,  of  Crittenden. 
The  eloquence  of  Hr.  Wright  bears  the  stamp  of  deep  reflection) 
of  firm  counsels ;  and  over  every  sentence  which  he  utters  there 
breathes  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  he  main- 
tains. He  stales  the  question  to  be  examined,  as  well  as  the  posl- 
Uona  which  he  assumes,  with  a  elearneis  and  force  which  gain  the 
admiration  of  his  adversaries ;  and  when  he  replies,  he  makes  hie 
approaches  like  a  skilful  artillerist,  who  (overs  himself  by  a  psra- 
pet  or  a  case-mate  when  he  is  about  to  demoUah  the  fortress  of  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  Wright  is  now,  and  has  been  for  several  of  the  last  sessions 
of  Congress,  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  of  the 
Senate ;  and  never  did  any  man  discharge  the  duties  of  that  ele- 
vated position  with  more  indefatigable  industry  or  greater  ability. 

It  may  gratify  the  curious  to  know  the  pursuits  of  Mr  Wright, 
when  at  his  own  home  and  fireside.  The  writer  is  able  to  speak 
on  this  subject  from  the  best  authority.  An  officer  of  the  highest 
command  in  our  army,  on  being  asked  by  the  writer  if  he  had  seen 
Hr.  Wright  whilst  on  the  northern  frontier  during  the  last  summer 
and  autumn,  replied  in  the  following  short  narrative: — "!  had 
occasion  to  visit  Canton  in  October,  and  as  soon  as  I  arrived  I  en- 
quired for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wright.  I  was  directed  to  a  small 
Deal  cottage,  whither  I  made  my  way  ■,  and  on  approaching  it  I 
■aw  a  man  with  his  coat  off,  wheeling  a  wheelbarrow  along  one  of 
the  walks  of  a  very  large  garden  which  was  attached  to  the  house. 
Ai  I  came  near,  I  discovered  that  the  laborer  was  my  firiend 
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Wright '  He  received  me  with  greit  cordiality ;  said  that  hi>  gmr 
den  WIS  cnltivBtcd  mainlj  hyhia  own  hands,  and  that  he  wu  patliof 
away  his  winter  Tegetableei  and  preparing  to  depart  for  Washing- 
ton towards  the  last  of  the  coming  month.  He  flirther  said,  with 
the  greatest  apparent  satisfaction,  that  he  had  recently  porehased  a 
farm,  sod  intended  to  extend  bis  agricultural  operations.  He  waa 
asked  how  large  the  fann  was  that  he  had  purchased, — to  wbich  ha 
said,  twenty  acres  t — that  either  from  natural  inclination,  or  tha 
effect  of  early  habits,  he  was  much  deroted  to  the  pore  and  simpU 
pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Wright  is  hardly  as  yet  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  From  Iba 
foregoing  details,  it  is  more  titan  probable  dial  he  haa  reached  in 
the  Senate  only  another  of  the  resUng  places  of  his  political  marclk 


MUSINGS. 
•*  We  areth»fool»  of  time."'— Manfred. 

*'ne  dead  and  witching  hour  of  night,'  is  passed, 

Bat  slamber  hath  not  her  obliTioo  sweet 
O'er  aenee  and  wearied  spirit  Itindly  cast; 

I  turn  me  from  the  place  where  thronging  meet 
The  little  world,  who  in  a  ball-room  greet. 

And  with  the  ready  jest  and  thoughtless  smile 
Betray  the  hours  that  lime  can  ne'er  repeat, 

Hashing  with  oatVard  show  the  cold  heart's  guile, 

To  bold  communion  with  thy  truer  self  awhile ! 

There's  nothing  that  I  see  bat  I  conM  Ioto  I 

There's  nought  the  world's  great  architect  hath  wrought. 
Which  matter  binds  in  steep,  or  soal  doth  more 

To  life  and  action,  and  inform  with  thought, 
But  I've  from  its  indwelling  beauty  caught 

A  feeling  as  of  kindred,  a  desire 
For  the  sweet  wisdom  by  that  beauty  taught, 

Whether  the  smallest  flower  it  Inspire, 

Or  write  upon  the  heavens,  in  lines  of  light'ning  6x9. 

I've  watched  the  tempest  burst  o'er  Catskill's  height. 
When  from  his  hand,  the  hiding  of  his  power, 

God  hurled  his  storm>bolta  with  unerring  flight, 

Scett'ring  the  mighty  trees  that  heavenward  Io^^qoIc 
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'While  the  effrighted  hills  did  quake  and  cowef,*  *  .*  .' 
As  Ifao'  upon  the  tempest's  Toiee  was  poured,  ^ 

In  the  dread  thunder  of  his  angry  hour. 
The  awful  accents  of  the  tempest's  Lord,— 
And  I  bare  felt  the  joy  such  scenes  alone  aflord  I 

I'to  wandered  in  the  silent  hours  of  night 
Along  the  margin  of  broad  Hudson's  ware. 

And  foncied  that  the  moon-beams  soft  and  bright 
Were  Dian  and  her  nymphs  who  there  did  lave 

In  the  clear  waters,  which  to  heaven  gave 
Their  mirrored  beauties  back ;  while  mnrm'ruig  treei, 

Beneath  the  banks  that  rose  in  shadows  grave, 
Bent  o'er  its  bosom  to  the  pasaing  breeze, 
Ae  from  their  wat'ry  coanlerfeits  a  kiss  to  seixe. 

And  of  the  brimming  cap,  that  nature  fills 
With  the  ennobling  essence  which  each  part 

Of  her  most  glorious  workmanship  distills, 
I've  deeply  drank,  till  I  forgot  the  smart 

Of  a  prood  spirit  and  a  resdess  heart. 
In  sweet  oblivion  of  the  troubled  put ; 

And  like  the  mariner,  when  haman  art 
Yields  to  the  calm  diet  hinds  his  Teuel  fast, 
In  qoiet  dreams  the  anchor  of  my  aonl  have  caek 

Ah,  be  who  hopes  to  find  in  woman's  love 

That  happiness  for  which  the  heart  doth  yearn. 

Is  like  the  star-watcher  who  looks  above, 

Where  palely  with  an  unknown  light  they  bum, 

And  as  from  star  to  star  his  eye  doth  turn, 
Fancies  them  peopled  all  with  beings  bright! 

He  wakens  from  his  dream  to  sadly  learn  . 
He  can  but  see  the  outward  form  and  llght,^ 
What  deeper  lies  witbiu  is  hid  from  mortal  sightl 

Where  shall  1  turn — to  friendship  T  I'm  alone. 

Companions  have  I  few— «nd  of  that  few. 
Beats  not  for  me  e'en  in  the  breast  of  one 

A  throb  of  friendship  pure,  or  feeling  true. 
And  were  I  to  pour  onti  as  hem  I  do. 

To  them,  the  thoughts  froDi  truth  and  feeling  bom, 
As  rhapsodies  unmeaning  they  would  view 

The  fruitless  wishes  over  which  I  mourn. 

And  meet  with  passing  jest,  or  fool's  distracting  •94?%  \q 
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Or  if  ima^natioD  9omn  aloft, 

And  half  forgeta  the  vorld  in  fuieita  high. 
Just  as  it  breathes  an  inipiralion  soft, 

And  mid  the  clouda  ihat  on  a  sunset  sky 
Flash  back,  as  from  earth's  brightest  jewelry, 

The  thousand  glories  by  the  day-god  giren, 
A  path  of  roseate  brilliance  can  descry, 

To  the  declining  majesty  of  Heaven, 

As  thro'  their  shadowy  piles  it  were  for  angels  riren,— 

And  while  each  facnlty  is  strainod  to  hear, 

Expeeting  in  high  rapture  that  some  sound, 
With  deepest  myateries  frauKht,  upon  the  ear 

Will  thrilling  bnrat  thro'  the  thick  ailence  'ronndv— 
Then  from  foul  fen  and  bog  of  earthly  groimd 

Roll  up  the  world's  impurities — and  all 
Wherein  the  soul  had  full  expansion  found. 

Is  hidden  by  the  darkly  shadowing  pall 

Wrought  o'er  our  mental  sight  by  our  first  lather's  fsill 

But  even  when  thus  baekwUrd  forced,  and  taught 

The  limits  beyond  which  we  may  not  go. 
There  wandereth  thro'  the  mind's  recesses  thought 

Glorious  and  apiril-like,  but  dim — as  though 
lis  essence  were  too  pure  for  words  to  show 

Its  form  and  fashion  into  certainly — 
A  moment— it  is  gone— ere  we  can  know 

Its  passage,  while  the  frame  thrills,  and  the  ey« 

Quails  as  from  something  higher  than  mortality. 

And  thus  we  are  "  the  fools  of  tt*ne,"~whatever 

We  seek  to  greatly  know,  or  strive  to  win. 
Fades  quick  away,  ere  we  can  aay  "  tis  here  I " 

Such  are  we  now — nor  hath  time  ever  been, 
Sinee  first  onr  god-like  nature,  fouled  by  ain. 

Rushed  on  its  downward  course  with  loosened  rein, 
That  any  could  lo  thought  unshackled  win. 

And  soar  away  from  lowly  perch  and  chain. 

To  gaze  vodazzled  on  the  glorious  son  again ! 

8.  W.  C 
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OLD  IRONSIDES  OH  A  LEE  SHORE. 

IT  AV   STX   WttNKSI. 


It  w&s  at  the  close  of  a  atorm^  day  in  the  jrear  1835,  when  the 

gallant  frigate  Conttitution,  under  the  command  of  Captaib  Elliott 

haTing  on  board  the  late  Edward  LiTingstoa,  late  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  France,  and  his  family,  and  manned  bj  nearly  fire  hun- 
dred Bouli— drew  near  to  "the  chops"  of  the  Engliah  Channel. 
For  four  daya  ihe  had  been  beating  down  from  Plymouth,  so'l  on  ■ 
the  fifth,  at  evening,  the  made  her  last  tack  from  the  French  coaet. 
The  watch  was  set  at  eight  P.  M.— The  C«rt«in  came  on  deck 
■oon  after,  and  having  ascertained  the  hearing  of  Scilly,  gave 
orders  to  keep  the  ship  '  full  and  bye,'  remarking  at  the  same  time 
to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  that  he  might  make  the  light  on  the  lee 
beam,  but,  he  suted,  he  thought  it  more  than  probable  that  he 
would  pass  it  without  seeing  it.  He  then  '  turned  in,'  sa  did  moat 
of  the  idlers,  and  the  starboard  watch. 

At  a  quarter  past  nine,  P.  H.,  the  ship  headed  west  by  compass, 
when  the  call  of  "Light  Or"  was  heard  from  the  fore-topiail- 
yard. 

"  Where  away  T  "  asked  the  officer  of  the  deck 
"  Three  paints  on  the  lee  bow,"  replied  the  look-out-man ;  which 
the  unprofessional  reader  will  readily  understand  to  mean  very  nearly 
straight  ahead.    At  this  moment,  the  Captain  appeared  and  look 
the  trumpet. 

"Call  all  hands,"  was  his  immediate  order. 
•'['All  hands  I "  whistled  the  boatswain,  with  the  long  shrill  summons 
familiar  to  the  ears  of  all  who  have  ever  been  on  board  of  a  man-of- 
wtr. 

*'  All  hands,"  screamed  the  boatswain's  males ;  and  ere  the  last 
echo  died  away  sll  but  the  sick  were  upon  deck. 

The  ship  was  staggering  through  a  heavy  swell  from  the  Bay  of, 
Biscay ;  the  gale,  which  had  been  blowing  several  days,  had 
increased  to  a  severity  that  was  not  to  be  made  light  of.  The 
breakers,  where  Sir  Clondesley  Shovel  and  his  fleet  were  des- 
troyed, in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  sang  their  song  of  death  be 
fore,  end  the  Dead-Man's  Ledge  replied  in  hoarser  notes  behind 
na.  To  go  ahead  seemed  to  be  deaths  and  to  attempt  to  go  about 
was  sure  destrnction. 

The  first  thing  that  caught  the  eye  of  the  Captain  was  die  furled 
mainsail,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  carried  throughout  the  eren ' 
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ing — the  b&nling  np  of  which,  contrary  to  the  lut  order  that  he  had 
given  on  leaving  the  deck,  had  caused  the  ship  to  fall  off  to  lee- 
ward two  points,  and  had  thu>  led  her  into  a  poiition  on  "a  lee 
shore,"  npon  which  a  Blrong  gale  waa  blowing  her,  to  which  the 
chance  of  nfety  appeared  to  the  atonteat  nerrea  almoit  hopeless. 
That  sole  ehance  coniiated  in  itandin;  on,  to  cany  na  thraagh  the 
breakers  of  Scilly,  or  by  a  close  graze  along  their  outer  ledge. 
Was  this  destined  to  be  the  end  of  the  gallant  old  ship,  eonaecrated 
by  BO  many  a  prayer  and  blesBing  from  the  heart  of  a  nation  1 

"Why  is  the  mainNiI  np,  whea  1  ordered  it  set  I"  cried  the  Cap- 
tain in  a  tremendous  voice. 

"  Finding  that  ahe  pitched  her  bowa  under,  I  took  it  in,  under 
your  general  order,  air,  that  the  officer  of  the  deck  ahoald  carry  aail 
according  to  hia  diacretion,"  replied  the  Lieutenant  in  eoffiinaad. 

"  Heave  the  log."  waa  the  prompt  Command,  to  the  maater's  mate. 
The  log  waa  thrown. 

'*  How  fast  does  she  go  t " 

"  Fire  knots  and  a  half,  sir." 

"Board  the  main  tack,  sir." 

'*  She  will  not  bear  it,"  said  the  officer  of  the  deek. 

'*  Board  the  main  tack,"  thundered  the  Captain.  **  Keep  her  fall 
and  bye.  Quartermaster." 

"Aye!  aye,  sir  t"    The  tack  was  boarded. 

"  Haul  an  the  main  sheet,"  shouted  the.  Captain,  and  aft  it  went 
like  the  spreading  of  a  sea  bird's  wing,  giving  the  huge  sail  to 
the  gale. 

"  Give  her  the  lee  helm  when  she  goes  into  the  sea,"  cried  the 
Captain. 

"  Aye  I  aye !  sir !  ahe  has  it,"  growled  out  the  old  sea-dog  at 
the  binnaclel 

"  Right  your  helm,  keep  her  full  and  bye." 

"Ayel  aye  I  sir!  full  and  bye  she  is,"  waa  the  prompt  answer 
from  the  helm. 

"How  fast  does  she  go!" 

"Eight  knots  and  s  half,   sir." 

"How  bears  the  lightt" 

"  Nearly  a  beam  sir," 

"Keep  her  away  half  a  point." 

"How  fast  does  she  got" 

"Nine  knots,  sir." 

"  Steady,  so ! "  returned  the  Captain. 

**  Steady,"  answered  the  helmsmau,  and  all  was  the  silence  of  th# 
grave  upon  that  crowded  deck — except  the  howling  of  the  storm— 
for  a  space  of  lime  that  seemed  to  my  imagination  almost  an  age> 

It  was  a  trying  hour  with  us — unless  we  could  carry  sail  ao  aa  to 
go  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an  hour,  we  roust  of  necessity  daab 
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upon  Scilly.  nnd.whq  ev«r  tonchAd'lhifae' rocks  anil  lived  daring  a 
atormi  The  sea  ran  very  high,  the  rain  fell  in  sheeU,  the  >ky  was 
one  blsefc  curiaio,  illnmined  only  by  the  faint  light  which  wag  to 
mark  our'  deliverance,  or  stand  a  monument  of  our  desiractioa. 
The  wind  had  got  above  whistling,  it  came  in  puffis  that  flattened 
the  waves,  and  made  oar  old  frigate  settle  to  her  bearinga,  while 
every  thing  on  board  seemed  tracking  into  pieces.  At  this  moment 
the  carpenter  reported  that  the  left  bolt  of  the  weather  fore-shro«d 
had  drawn. 

"  Get  on  the  Infia,  and  set  them  on  all  the  weather  shrond*. 
Keep  her  at  small  helm,  quartermaster,  and  ease  her  in  the  eeaf" 
were  the  orders  of  the  Captain. 

The  lu£b  were  soon  put  upon  die  weather  nhrouda,  which  of 
courae  relieved  the  ^ains  and  channels,  but  many  an  snxioua  eye 
was  tamed  towards  the  remaining  bolts,  for  apon  them  depended 
die  masts,  and  upon  the  masts  depended  the  safety  of  the  ship — -for 
with  one  foot  of  canvass  less  she  could  not  live  fifteen  minutes. 

Onward  plangad  the  overladen  frigate,  and  at  every  surge  she 
■eemed  bent  upon  making  the  deep,  the  sailor's  grave,  and  her  live- 
oak  aides,  his  cofiSn  of  glory.  She  had  been  fitted  out  at  Boston 
when  the  thermometer  was  below  zero.  Her  shrouds  of  course 
therefore  slackened  at  every  strain,  and  her  unwieldy  matts  (  for 
she  had  those  designed  for  the  frigate  Cumberland,  a  msch  larger 
•hip,)  seemed  ready  to  jump  out  of  her.  And  now,  while  all  was 
apprehension,  anotherboltdrew!— and  then  another  I — until  at  last, 
onr  whole  stay  was  placed  upon  a  single  bolt  less  than  a  man'* 
wrist  in  eircnmference.  Still  the  good  iron  clung  to  the  solid  wood, 
and  bore  ns  alongside  the  breakers,  though  in  a  most  fearAil 
proximity  to  Uiem.  This  thrilling  incident  has  never,  I  believe. 
been  noticed  in  public,  but  it  is  the  literal  fact — which  I  make  not 
the  slightest  attempt  to  embellish.  As  we  gallopped  on — for  I  can 
compare  onr  vessel's  leaping  to  nothing  else — die  rocks  seemed 
very  near  us.  Dark  as  was  the  night,  the  white  foam  scowled 
tronnd  their  black  heads,  while  the  spray  fell  over  ns,  and  the 
diwider  of  the  dashing  surge  sounded  like  the  awful  knell  that  the 
ocean  was  singing  for  the  victims  it  was  eager  to  engalph. 

At  length  the  light  bore  upon  our  quarter,  and  the  broad  Atlantie 
rolled  its  white  caps  before  us.  During  this  dme  all  were  silent, 
each  officer  and  man  was  at  bis  post,  and  the  bearing  and  counte- 
nance of  the  Captainseemed  to  give  encouragement  to  every  per- 
son on  board.  With  but  a  bare  possibility  of  saving  the  ship  and 
those  on  board,  he  pieced  his  reliance  upon  his  nautical  skill  and 
courage,  and  by  carrying  the  mainsail  when  in  any  other  situation 
it  weald  have  been  considered  a  suicidal  act,  he  vxtUhered  the  Ite 
akare,  and  saved  the  Conttitvtion. 
The  munsail  was  now  hauled  up,  by  light  hearts  and  strong 
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hands,  the  jib  and  xpailker  Hakan  in,  and  f(om  ihe  ligbl  of  Seilly 
the  gallant  veaaef,  under  cloae  reefed  topsails  and  oiain  tryaaila,  took 
h«r  departure  and  danced  meiriljr  orer  the  deep  towardi  the  United 
8utei. 

"Pipe  down,"  said  (he  Captain  to  Uie  First  Lieutenant,  "and 
splice  the  main  brace."  "  Pipe  down,"  echoed  the  First  Lieutenant 
to  the  boatswain.  "  Pipe  down,"  whistled  the  boatswain  to  the 
crew,  and  "  pipe  down"  it  was. 

Soon  the  "Jack  of  the  Dust "  held  his  levee  on  the  main  gun- 
deck,  «nd  the  weather-beaten  tars,  as  Uiey  gathered  about  the  grog 
tab,  and  luxuriated  upon  a  fall  allowance  of  Old  Rjre,  forgot  afl 
'  their  perils  and  fatigue. 

"  How  near  the  rocks  did  we  go,"  said  I  to  one  of  the  master's 
mates  the  next  morning.  He  made  no  reply,  but  taking  down 
his  chart,  showed  me  a  pencil  line  httmeen  the  outside  tkoal  and 
the  higkt-H<mse  Island,  which  must  hare  been  a  small  strait  for  a 
fisherman  to  run  his  smack  through  in  good  weather  by  day-light. 

For  what  ii  the  noble  end  dear  old  frigate  reserved ! 

I  went  upon  deck ;  the  sea  was  calm,  a  gentle  breeze  was  swelling 
our  canvass  from  msinsail  to  royal,  the  Isles  of  Scilly  had  sank  in 
the  eastern  waters,  and  the  clouds  of  the  dying  siorm  were  rolhng 
ofl  in  broken  masses  to  the  northward  and  westward,  like  the  flying 
eolnmns  of  a  beaten  army. 

I  have  been  in  many  a  gale  of  wind,  and  have  past  through  scenes 
of  great  danger ;  but  never,  before  or  since,  have  I  experienced  an 
hour  so  terrific,  as  that  when  the  Constitntion  was  laboring,  with 
the  lives  of  five  hundred  men  hanging  on  a  single  small  iron  bol^ 
to  weather  Scilly,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  Hay,  1835. 

Non.— Daring  the  e<^  Ur*.  Livingston  inquired  of  the  Captain,  if  wewen  boI 
in  great  dauKcr,  (o  which  be  replied  ••  sooa  u  we  had  pused  ScUljr,  "You  us  as 
safe  u  you  would  be  in  the  Eueleof  a  chareh."  It  ia  eiDgukr  that  the  frigate  BoMoo, 
Captain  McNenl,  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  eacsped  a  limiUr  danger  while 
employed  io  carrying  out  to  France  Chancellor  LiTJagiton,  a  rdaliTa  o(  Edwardy 
Mkd  alM  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud.  Helikewiie  had  hie  wiA  on  board,  and 
while  the  veiael  waa  weathering  a  Ice  ahoi«,  Mn.  LivingitDn  aalcBd  the  Captakt— 
a  nnt^  but  gallant  old  fire-eatei^if  Ibey  were  not  in  greai  danga;  to  which  ha 
replied—"  Tou  bad  better.  Madam,  gtf  down  upoti  your  kneea,  and  pray  to  ymr 
Ood  to  forgive  yon  your  numeraui  ains,  tot  if  we  don't  cany  by  thii  point,  we  ibiU 
all  be  in  b— U  in  Sve  minutes." 
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DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW. 


THE  GENERAL  BANKING  LAW  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  "  Act  to  anthorizc  the  buaineaa  of  hitnking"  enacted  by  tlia 
LegisUtvre  of  the  State  of  New  York  oa  the  18th  of  April,  1^8,  U 
mo  important  in  its  influence  upon  the  commercial  transaetiona  of 
the  nation,  throngh  the  great  capital  of  commerce,  and  hu  attracted 
■0  macb  attention,  likely  to  result  in  extensire  imitation  in  different 
«ectionB  of  the  Union,  that  we  can  hardly  fkil  in  rendering  Boma 
TCrriee  to  our  readera  by  laying  before  them  the  proriaions  of  the 
»ct,  together  vtlh  auch  auggeationa  aa  the  act  itself,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  a  single  year,  may  gire  rise  to. 

The  measure  itself  waa  a  concession  of  the  Whig  party  to  th« 
progress  of  Demoeratie  seDtiments.  The  flagitious  corruption  of 
the  close  banking  system ;  Ibe  intrigue  and  bribery  employed  to 
obtain  exelnsire  charters  ;  the  extortions  and  oppressions  practised 
by  the  corporations ;  the  losses  snstained  by  the  community  from 
their  frands ;  and  their  final  oniTersal  riolation  of  their  solemn 
eontracts,  both  with  the  Gorernmeiit  and  the  community,  in  the 
spring  of  1637,  at  last  aroused  the  attention  and  indignation  of  the 
people,  and  demonalrated  the  fnll  truth  of  those  arguments  end  prin- 
uples  for  which  the  DemocrsUc  party  had  been  many  years  contend- 
ing.  The  hollow  end  corrupt  syitemofclose  banking  wss  at  length 
exposed.  The  curse  of  monopolies  appeartd,  in  effects,  too  palpable 
to  be  denied.  The  Federalists,  or  Bank  party,  found  themselres 
clinging  to  the  fragments  of  a  wreck  which  they  could  never  agairv 
hope  to  relit  and  render  nseful.  They  found  that  some  concession 
ffluit  be  made  to  public  opinion.  The  arguments  and  illustratians 
which  had  for  years  been  urged  with  such  force  and  eloquence  by 
*  few  bold  champions  of  eqnal  rights — among  whom  William 
Legget  deserres  honnrabla  mention — and  which  had  been  derided 
•nd  seoffbd  at  as  the  hideona  tarings  of  "  infidels,  radirals,  and  agra- 
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ri«M,"  were  now  shown  to  be  the  quiet  conclusions  of  laiind  aeose 
»nd  philosophy.  They  had  Uken  deep  root  in  the  pablie  mind,  end 
soon  obtBiDed  the  eothority  of  truth,  when  the  incorporated  banks 
by  (heir  memorable  "  tuapeneion"  of  their  obligation  to  pay  their 
notes— the  only  obligxtton  thkt  fare  them  tbIoc,  or  eren  cxisience— 
at  last  threw  off  the  mask  and  laughed  to  scorn  their  public  and 
prirate  creditors. 

It  was,  howerer,  the  careftel  stndy  of  (he  'Wbiga  to  be  carried  no 
farther  by  public  opinion,  and  regard  for  eqnal  right*,  than  absolnte 
Becessity  should  require.  They  still  clung  to  tiieir  monopolies  and 
■peeial  prlTileges.  The  problem,  to  which  their  ingenuity  applied 
itself,  was  to  concede,  if  possible,  the  form  of  free  banking,  but 
retain  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  The  whole  tribe  of  apecnlators  and 
stock-jobbers  still  struggled  to  retain  the  machinery  and  mystery 
of  their  lueratiTO  occupations,  and  to  throw  around  the  measure 
of  concession,  which  public  sentiment  demanded,  as  many  of  the 
restraints  and  formalitioa  of  the  close  corporate  system  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  allow. 

The  Democracy  demanded  free  banking,  ia  its  widest  sense. 
They  wished  to  rescue  the  branch  of  commerce,  pertaining  to  money, 
from  the  shackles  of  corrupt  legislation  and  faroritism,  and  to  leave 
h  to  the  control  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade.  Soch  a  triomph  of 
the  principles  of  sound  political  economy  and  Democratic  equality 
would  hare  been  as  fatal  to  the  craft  of  the  money-changers,  as 
was  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  to  the  ihrine-makers  of  Ephesus. 
"Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craR  we  hsTe  our  wealth,"  was  the  cry 
of  remonstrance  whieh  arose  from  Wall  street,  and  was  re-echoed 
by  the  petty  speculators  of  every  village  bank  in  the  State. 

During  the  summer  and  autnmn  of  1837  the  subject  of  free 
banking  was  much  discussed  in  private  circles  and  in  the  public 
prints  ;  and  the  Whigs,  by  hollow  professions  of  an  inclination  to 
adopt  its  principles,  made  for  their  party  soma  political  capital  in 
the  autumnal  elections.  But  at  this  moment,  most  unfortunately 
for  the  cause  of  truth,  a  portion  of  the  community  which  before 
that  time  had  acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  was  deeply 
involved  in  Whig  speculaUons  and  banking,  found  its  inlereste  in 
danger  from  the  progress  of  Democratic  principles,  and  threw  the 
weight  of  its  numbers  and  influence  into  the  Whig  ranks.  The 
defection  of  the  Conservative  party,  though  unimportant  in  itself) 
derived  a  momentary  influence  from  the  critical  state  of  the  times. 
When  men,  who  had  long  professed  the  Democratie  faith,  affected 
alarm  at  the  demands  of  the  popular  voice,  it  could  not  but  awakea 
some  distrust  in  timid  minds.  The  ardor  of  reform  was  checked ; 
the  enemies  of  equality  took  course,  and  the  monopolists  found 
thennelves  able  to  maintain  a  position  much  more  Esrorable  to  their 
intoresU  than  they  had  hitherto  expected.   The  remaining  reatrainte 
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upon  the  natnrtl  lawa  of  trade  vmj  be  aet  down  to  the  aeeonnt  of 
the  Conaerratirei. 

In  thij  coaditioQ  of  a&ira,  in  January,  1838,  the  Legialatnre  of 
the  State  conTened.  The  Whiga,  proapering  by  a  preralenoe  of 
unexampled  pablie  calamity,  had  secured  an  overwhelming  aicend- 
ancy  in  the  House  of  Aaaembly,  and  the  Senate  was  modified  by 
the  inHoence  of  many  membeta  who  leaned  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
ConeerTatiTea.  Eaiiy  is  the  aeaaion  many  financial  schemes  were 
brought  forward,  none  of  which  found  much  favor  with  the  Mono- 
poly party.  The  Legislature  waa,  as  nsnal,  aurronnded  by  a  horde 
of  interested  ont-dpor  adnaera,  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  broken 
chartered  banks,  the  stock-jobbers,  ■  peculators,  and  "credit  sys- 
tem "  merchsnts.  The  Board  of  Brokers  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  had  their  agents  and  committees  in  regular  attendance,  and 
the  owners  of  reel  estate  were  fnlly  and  incessantly  represented  at 
the  cafrilol,  by  the  same  claaa  of  wily  operators  who  had  so  suecess- 
fnlly  enhanced  its  nominal  value. 

After  three  months  of  intrigae,  diseusiitHi,  and  political  manonivre, 
the  "  Act  to  authorize  the  buaineaa  of  banlring  "  was  concocted  and 
produced;  and,  considering  the  infinences  which  attended  at  its 
birth,  it  is  a  matter  of  eongratulatiou  and  surprise  that  its  provi- 
sions are  not  more  fatally  tainted  by  the  spirit  of  restriction  and 
monopoly.     The  fallowing  are  the  essentisl  provisions  of  the  act: 

Any  person,  or  number  of  persons,  may  establish  an  office  of 
discount,  deposite,  and  circulation,  by  recording  in  the  county 
clerk's  office,  or  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  cer^ficate, 
ander  their  hands  and  seals,  duly  proved  or  acknowledged,  setting 
forUi  the  following  particulars : 

1st.    The  name  of  the  association ; 

Snd.    The  place  of  its  operations; 

3rd.     The  amount  of  capital  stock,  and  number  of  shares ; 

4th.     The  names,  residences,  and  shares  of  the  stockholders ; 

&th.  The  period  when  the  association  shall  commence  and 
terminate. 

A  certified  copy  of  this  certificate  shall  be  evidence  in  all  legal 
proceedings. 

The  aggregate  capital  stock  shall  not  be  lest  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

"  Tha  uMciuion  shall  )i«*«  power  tn  carry  on  tbe  Imsintss  ofbanking,  by  di^ 
connting  bills,  notes,  and  olW  endrneea  of  debt;  by  TRceiTing  dcpoaitcijby  bnying 
and  sdliDg  gold  and  silTor  UillioD,  toniga  ouiu,  and  bills  of  exchange ;  by  loaaing 
money  on  real  or  penonal  ncurity,  and  ezcrdsing  well  individual  powen  as  owy 
bspeewnry  to  canyon  sneh  biMincss." 

It  may  provide,  in  its  articles  of  association,  for  an  itnlimiled 
increase  of  its  capital  and  associates,  from  time  to  time. 

It  may  hold  real  estate — 

lit.    For  its  accommodation  in  the  transaetion  of  Ita  bnsfauMi 
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2nd.     Mortga^B,  to  any  extent,  for  money  loaned  by  it; 

Srd.     Real  estate  received  in  the  «atiBfaction  of  its  debU ; 

4th.  Real  estate  purchased  at  aalea  nnder  jadgmenta,  deereei,  of 
mortgages,  held  by  the  asaoeiation. 

The  association  is  required  to  make  a  semi-annaal  report  to  th« 
ComplroDer,  on  the  first  Mondays  of  January  and  July,  conlaiaiaf^ 

lat.     The  amount  of  capital  stock  paid  in  or  aecnred  : 

2nd.     The  value  of  real  estate  held  by  the  asaoeiation ; 

3rd.  The  ahares  of  stock  held  by  the  asaoeiation,  and  how  hold ; 
'  4th.    The  amount  of  debts  due  lo  the  asaoeiation ; 

6th.     The  amount  of  debts  due  from  the  same  ; 

6th.  The  amount  of  claims  against  it,  not  ackaawledged  by 
It  as  debts ; 

7lh.  The  amount  of  notes,  billi,  or  other  eridescea  of  debt, 
issued  by  it; 

8th.  The  amount  of  losses  of  the  aaaociation,  and  of  its  divi- 
dends ; 

9th.  The  average  amount  of  debts  due  lo  and  from  the  aaaoeia- 
tion,  during  the  preceding  six  months-,  and  the  average  amount  of 
apecfe  on  hand,  and  of  notes  and  bills  issued ; 

lOlh.  The  average  amount,  in  each  preceding  month,  due  to  ibv 
association,  from  all  the  share-holders; 

1 1th.  The  amount  to  which  the  capital  has  been  increased  daring 
the  preceding  six  months,  and  the  names  of  new  asaociates,  and  of 
any  who  may  have  withdrawn. 

The  attentive  reader  will  hare  perceived  that  thus  far  no  prori- 
aion  has  appeared  for  the  issue  of  any  bank  note*  of  the  association, 
or  for  the  pledging  of  any  securities,  stocks,  or  bonds  aqd  mortgages 
with  the  Comptroller ;  nor,  indeed,  are  any  requisiUons  contained 
in  the  act  with  respect  to  wikat.Wia  capital  stock  shall  consist  of,  or 
how,  or  when,  it  shall  be  paid  in  or  secured.  We  desire  to  call 
particular  attention  to  this  fact,  which  is  the  great  secret  of  the 
whole  contrivance,  and  has  been  so  artfully  devised  as  hitherto 
entirely  to  elude  the  public.  We  know  of  no  other  equally  curious 
and  instructive  instance  of  LegislaUve  cunning  and  deception.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  any  person,  or  association,  by  filing  the 
proper  certificates,  and  announcing  a  capital  stock  of  one  ftwfl- 
dred  thousand  dollars — (of  what,  it  does  not  appear) — "  shall  have 
power  to  carry  on  the  busirtesa  of  banking,  by  disconnting  bills, 
notes,  and  other  evidences  of  debt ;  by  receiving  depositea ;  by 
buying  and  selling  gold  and  silver  bullion,  foreign  coins,  and  bills 
of  exchange;  by  loaning  money  on  real  and  personal  security  ;  and 
by  exercising  auch  incidental  powers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  such  business." 

All  this  may  be  done  by  merely  filing  a  certificate  with  the  Comp- 
troller, and  conforming  to  the  other  regulation*  we  have  heretofore 
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«t forth ;  t>nt  witfiont  jrfed^g  iny  secnrities,  pajirg  in Boy  money, 
or  eomplyiflgwith  Kiiy  rales,  wiUi  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  "cap- 
ital fltock"  of  one  handred  thousand  dollari,  required  by  the  act 

Onr  readera  well  know,  that  by  the  notnrionB  restraining  act  of 
the  Legielatare  of  New  York,  private  hanking  had  hitherto  been 
forbidden,  uid  the  ezdnsiTo  monopoly  of  this  branch  of  commerce 
bad  been  given  to  die  incorporated  banks.  This  odious  restriction 
bod  been  the  chief  object  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Democracy. 
They  demanded  the  restoratioii,  to  each  indiTidnal,  of  his  natoral 
right  "to  diseonnt  notes,  receive  depoaitea,  deal  in  gold  and  silrer 
lidllion,  foreign  coins  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  loan  money;"  and 
it  was  snppoaed  Hut  this  right  was  conferred  by  the  general  bank- 
ing law.  It  has,  moreover,  been  generally  supposed,  that  Ae  object 
of  &e  new  law  was  to  fnmlah  a  paper  currency  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  the  security  for  which  should  be  perfect  and  unques- 
tionable. 

But  the  legislators  had  another  and  lesshoRCBt  design.  The 
emission  of  a  sound  and  convertible  cnrreocy,  which  should  super- 
sede the  doubtful  issues  of  the  incorporated  banks, — a  proTisioii 
wliich  was  supposed  to  be  the  chief  object  of  the  act,  and  was  lo 
set  forth  and  pretended, — is  rendered  entirely  secondary  and  snb- 
■ervient  to  the  restrictions  Intended  to  belaid  upon  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  in  the  legitimate  use  of  hia  capital  and  enterprise.  ' 

The  Democracy  demanded  an  unqnaliGed  repeal  of  the  restrain- 
ing law|  and  perfect  freedom  in  all  the  branches  of  money-dealing 
ftnd  banking,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  right  to  iasne  paper  money. 
The  Legislature  have  bound  up  and  encumbered  this  right  by  a  set 
of  technical  and  troublesome  regulations,  affording  no  security  to 
the  public,  but  imposing  every  possible  restraint  upon  individual 
freedom,  and  seenring  every  possible  preference  and  advantage  to 
the  old  chartered  monopolies. 

Why  ahottid  a  man  be  compelled  to  accumulate  capital  to  the 
•mount  of  a  hnndred  thmaand  dollars,  before  he  can  deal  in 
exchange,  receive  depositee,  and  buy  or  sell  bullion  T 

Why  should  he  be  constrained  to  file  formal  certificates,  and  make 
burdensome  returns  to  the  Comptroller  in  this  branch  of  commercial 
operations,  more  than  any  other!  The  only  possible  reason,  and 
the  true  and  indisputable  reason,  is,  that  if  private  enterprise  be  left 
unfettered,  it  will  compete  with  the  cumbrous  and  oppressive  ope- 
rations of  the  banks. 

It  has  been  objected  to  free  bsnking,  that  capitalists  would  asso- 
ciate, in  enormous  masses,  for  the  oppression  of  the  community, 
withont  those  salutary  checks  imposed  by  legislative  charters.  This 
enactment  is  expressly  devised  to  aid  such  oppreseive  associations. 
The  capital  must  be  a  hindred  thousand  dollart.  It  must  have  the 
cnmbroos  apparatus  of  presidents,  stoekhelden,  cashiers,  semi- 
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uniMtl  rptarnst  and  ceriificiriw.  Socb  rutninta  «ra  thrown  mrovaA 
it,  that  indtridtnls  of  modente  meaos  and  KTena  to  gnt/t  MteUiah- 
menta  are  prectudad  from  tnrniag  their  enterpriso  ioto  diis  ehai^ 
noL  It  u  conningljr  deviaed  to  withdraw  this  braitcb  of  buaisef* 
from  iodividiMl  bands,  and  to  place  it  in  the  handa  of  great  monied 
asaociaUoDi,  with  fomtdable  boards  of  directora,  and  all  the  impoa- 
ing  apparatus  devised  to  wrap  banking  in  mystery,  deceire  the  pob- 
lic,  and  moDopoMae  a  ctintrol  orer  a  legitimate  bnncb  of  commerce. 
Instead  of  being  called  "  bq  act  to  authorize  free  bafAing,"  it  may 
more  properly  be  designated  as  "  an  act  to  eneonrage  the  accomala- 
tioo  of  capital,  so  as  to  monopolize  and  eontrot  exchanges." 

Aceordiogly  we  find  that  many  of  the  aaao^iatioos  organized 
onder  this  law,  from  which  it  was  expected  that  nsottey  wonld  be 
plenty,  have  iasued  no  bills,  and  do  not  contemplate  depositing  any 
■ecuriUes  with  the  Comptroller.  The  sole  object  of  their  asiociatieik 
i*  specttlatioD  in  real  eatate,  and  in  stocks  and  exchange,  which  the 
ficliliotu  name  and  style  of  a  "  Bank  "  enables  them  to  do,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  indiridnat  competitor  and  of  the  puUic  But  of 
this  we  ahall  speak  more  fully  in  another  frfaee.  If  the  bw  required 
one  hundred  ihooeand  dollars  capital,  it  riiould  abo  have  reqitfred 
that  this  amount  sfaoold  be  paid  in,  and  deposited  with  the  comp- 
troller, or  be  in  some  other  way  eecnred,ao>  ae  to  raeel  the  liabilities 
of  the  association. 

But  to  coDceal  the  real  object  of  the  law,  which  is,  as  we  hare 
■een.  to  enable  aasooiationa  with  an  immense  nontinal  capital  to 
crush  prirate  enterprne,  the  law-makerfl  prefixed  to  it  certain  pro- 
risioRS  for  enabling  snch  aisociatkms  to  issue  baok  bills.  The 
rery  aeeliona  of  the  act  are  tranoposed  and  iorertod  oat  of  their 
natural  order,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  impression  that  this  ia 
a  leading  object  of  the  bill,  when  in  fact  it  was  derised  to  aasist 
atock-jobtring  sasociatiotK, 

The  Jlrgt  section  of  the  act  prorides  that  the  Comptroller  shall 
procure  bank  bills  of  different  denomlnatioDs,  which  shall  be  eonn* 
tersigned  and  registered  in  his  office. 

In  the  teamd  section,  he  ia  aothoriied  to  issue  these  notes  to  such 
persons  or  aisoctationB  as  shall  deposit  with  him  an  equal  amount 
of  the  stock  of  the  United  Sutes,  or  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or 
of  the  Slate*  approved  by  him,  hearing  at  least  five  per  cent,  inte- 
rest. 

By  the  third  section,  the  association  so  reeeiring  notes,  to  the 
amount  of  the  stock  pledged,  is  anthorized  to  sign,  **  loan,  and  cbeii- 
lale  the  aame  at  money." 

By  the  fourtk  section,  it  is  proTided,  that  if  the  notes  be  not 
redeemed  in  gold  or  ellrer,  they  may  be  protested  and  sent  to  the 
Comptroller,  vfao,  after  tea  days'  notice  to  the  asaociation,  shall  sell 
at  auction  the  BecQriti«a  in  his  hands,  and  redeem  the  notea. 
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By  aKK\ioa  Jiftk,  the  perMiu  depositing  the  stock  are  itUowad  to. 
receive  the  interest  upon  it,  until  they  fail  to  redeem  their  notes. 

In  the  MoenCA  end  eighth  sectloiiB,  the  Comptroller  is  authorised 
to  receare,  for  half  die  amonnt  of  nolies  iuaed,  bonda  and  mortgagee, 
instead  of  stocks  bearing  at  least  six  per  cenL  interest,  on  produe- 
tiTe  lands  in  the  State,  worth)  indspendentiy  of  any  building,  double 
the  amonnt  of  the  mortgage. 

By  section  ninth,  a  prorision  is  made  for  exchanging  or  paying 
np  their  bonds  and  mortgages. 

In  section  ttnHk,  the  depositor  is  allowed  to  reeeive  the  intereit 
money  on  the  bonds,  unless  he  ftils  to  redeem  the  bills  issued. 

There  are  some  minor  prorisions,  of  no  esaential  importance  in 
discussing  the  principles  of  the  system. 

-^Vlien  the  bills  are  repaid  to  the  Comptroller,  or  specie  deposited 
to  tbessme  amount,  the  securities  in  his  hands  are  to  be  reconrtyed 
to  the  depositor.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  lostbille,  so  that 
the  stock  corresponding  to  snch  losses  will  be  retained  by  the  Comp- 
troller, and  not  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  association.  This  was' 
prc4>ably  an  oversight,  as  no  small  item  in  the  profits  of  banks  ac- 
crues from  the  destruction  or  loss  of  their  bills,  before  (hay  are 
returned  for  redemption. 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  in  April,  1838,  the  utmost  acttvlty  pr»> 
vailed  among  speculators  and  capitalists  to  form  organizations  nnder 
its  provisions. 

By  the  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller,  rendered  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  January,  1839,  it  appears  that,  anterior  to  the  third  dayof 
that  month,  _^^-/9iir  associations  had  already  gone  through  the 
necessary  formalities,  and  the  total  amount  of  capital  actually  sub- 
scribed in  the  State  was  913.319,176.  The  amount  of  bills  demanded 
by  these  associations,  upon  the  pledge  of  stocks  and  securities,  how- 
ever, was  only  $1,693,990.  The  remaining  portions  of  their  capi- 
tal, amounting  to  (I0,716,1S6,  wis  intended  to  be  applied  to  other 
purposeB  than  facilitating  commerce  by  the  issue  of  bills. 

Several  of  these  associations  provided  in  their  articles  for  the 
continuance  of  their  operations  for  more  than  a  century,  and  forlhe 
enlargement  of  their  capital  Block,  at  pleasare,  to  the  extent  of  jE/)y 
millions  of  dollars. 

As  the  formation  of  these  Immense  associations  was  from  time 
to  time  announced  in  the  public  prints,  it  was  naturally  expected  by 
that  portion  of  the  community  who  were  misled  by  the  false  aspect  of 
the  law,  that  money  woald  be  rendered  plenty,  and  a  paper  circula- 
tion of  unquestionable  security  produced  to  any  desirable  extent,  so  as 
to  supply  the  curtailments  of  the  chartered  banks ;  in  this  expectation, 
M  we  shall  hereaner  more  fully  show,  the  public  was  dissppointed. 
Since  the  date  of  the  Comptroller's  report,  fcnuary  3,  1838,  we 
hare  gathered  notices  f>om  Uie  public  prinu  of  tv>tnty-tkTee  addi- 
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tional  flBBOcifttiaai,  with  an  aggregate  capital  Of  more  than 
•18,000,000;  BO  that,  at  the  present  time,  we'«n«afel7  within  the 
truth  in  atating  the  nvinber  of  aEaociations,  under  the  new  banking 
law,  at  aeventy-aeven,  and  the  aggregate  of  their  capital  paid  in  at 
•90,310,176. 

According  to  the  beat  data  before  na,  the  proposed  capital  of  the 
twenty-three  banka  asBociated  since  the  3d  Jannarj,  1839,  is  not 

leas  than •300,000,000 

Capital  proposed  by  the  fifly-fonr  banks  reported  by 
Uie  Oomptroller  before  January  3d,  and  of  the  exist- 
ing State  banks,        ....  •600,000,000 


Total  amonnt  of  capital  which  may  be  employed  by 
existiag  free  end  chertered  banks  in  the  State'  of 


Ifew  York, 


■  •800.000,000 


Such  an  enormous  amount  of  prospective  caiutal  stock  aecnred 
by  these  aBsociations  is,  of  itaelf,  a  sufficient  demonBtration  of  the 
gambling  facilities  afibrded  by  the  law,  and  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  speculators  and  stock-jobbera  hsTS  hastened  to  aTail  them- 
selres  of  ita  benefita.* 

And  yet,  with  die  immeuBe  aggregate  of  •860,000,000  possible 
capital,  the  mercantile  commanity  have  received  bnl  little  relief 
from  the  operations  of  the  new  ayatem.  On  die  contrary,  the  nai- 
T>rB«l  admiBBJons  of  basincas  men,  and  that  sure  test,  the  price  of 

■  Since  wiiling  the  a.bove.'wehaTa  collected  mora  accurate  iDlbrmUioQ  oftbe  nnm' 
brr  and  c^iital  of  the  bAnki  orgaaiied  under  tbe  new  law. 

Om  Awmtred  wwl  nine  ceitiScatee  Iuits  been  filed  in  theoSce  of  Secretary  of  Stala, 
■ince  the  lOlfa  of  July,  1838.    The  cepilal  nctuillr  eubeciibed  ii     ~ 
■mounte  to  835,769,175.     Their  prospective  capital— 
their  cepital   may  be   increased   nt  pleainre,  by  Ibe  nitidea  of  a 

S8e6,98o,ooa 


le  amount  lo  which 


OftlMUlMik>ili(nar»- 

iDlhcdlyofNflwYork, 

311. 

-     ti6jcas.\'n 

,    "      Burr.]., 

7 

1,000,000 

"        RtrchMWr, 

5. 

<>               ir 

830^00 

"        Tr.,,    . 

3. 

900,000 

"        All».r, 

S. 

900,000 

••        UU«, 

1. 

"               " 

100,000 

"         Brooklyn, 

100,000 

Hud«)n, 

1. 

II                     H 

100,000 

Schenectady,        I.         "  "  .       •  100,000 

re  dietriboted  among  the  teTeral  counties,  at  Mlowi: 
Id  Qntneeaee  county,  sght. 
In  Oneida,  Saritogo,  and  Tompkins,  four  each. 
In  Niagara,  three. 
In  Onondaga,  Seneca,  Wayne,  Broome,  Steuben,  Jeflbson,  and  Herkimer,  two 

In  Richmond,  Orleane,  St.  Lawrence,  Columbia,  Lewie,  Or«nEe,  Monroe,  Mont- 
(ODiery,  Greene,  Li*ingeton,  Ontario,  King*,  Yates,  Cayuea,  Chenango,  Chemnng, 
Waahingtoo,  Albany,  ChalauqiMv  Delaware,  and  Erie,  om  each. 
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public  stoekii  svince  that  monaj  hu  not  been  mors  difficult  to  be 
obtained  «t  any  time  witbin  the  last  five  yean,  than  during  the  first 
fineen  day*  of  April,  1838,  with  all  these  aSBociations  is  full  open- 
tion.  It  ha>  therefoTe  become  a  matter  of  demonstration,  that  the 
Ut  we  are  dieetuBing,  and  moat  of  thefe  associationa,  hare  in  view 
Other  pnrpoaea  than  to  aid  the  operations  of  commerce,  or  famish 
the  community  with  a  sound  paper  currency. 

To  illustrate  this  view  of  the  subject  more  fully,  we  shall  briefly 
describe  the  osiul  modus  operandi  (for  it  is  ■  technical  art)  in  the 
formation  of  these  associations. 
.  In  the  firat  place,  the  stockholders  in  these  institutions  are  gene- 
rally persons  in  want  of  money  themselves,  and  not  capitalists  able 
to  loan  money.  Foremost  in  the  class  are  speculators  in  real 
estate,  jobbers  in  fancy  stocks,  and  merchants  of  questionable 
credit. 

It  would  natnrally  be  supposed  that  persons  of  this  description 
shonid  be  acclnded.  by  the  restrictions  of  any  sound  banking  htW, 
from  taking  the  lead  in  conducting  money  afiirs ;  but  the  proTistoiiB 
of  the  act  we  are  discuseihg  seem  to  have  been  expressly  contrlrsd 
for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  this  suspicious  class. 

The  first  step  is,  to  settle  upon  articles  of  association  among  them- 
selves, in  which  tbef  generally  provide  for  the  continnance  of  the 
assoi^atioD  for  at  least  half  a  century,  and  for  a  prospective  capital 
of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  millioni  of  dollars. 

'When  Uiese  particulars  have  been  arranged,  a  certificate,  accord- 
ing to  the  act,  Is  filed  with  the  county  clerk,  and  another  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  association  then  becomes  a  bank,  in  dne 
form,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  with  every  advantage  except 
the  right  to  issue  its  own  notes  as  money.  And  here  it  is  to  be  oIh 
served,  that  the  issuing  of  its  own  notes  is  by  no  means  a  profitable 
OT  desirable  branch  of  the  business  of  such  an  association.  As  soon 
as  the  certificate  is  duly  filed,  a  pompous  advertisement  appears  in 
the  newspapers,  setting  forth  the  title  and  style  of  the  new  bank,  ita 
officers  and  directors,  and  such  portions  of  its  articles  of  association 
as  may  be  calculated  to  attract  public  attention,  and  capitalists  or 
owners  of  real  estate  are  Invited  to  subscribe  to  the  stock.  Here 
opens  the  field  for  the  operation  of  speculators.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  any  money  should  be  paid  in  by  the  stockholders.  Bonds  and 
mortgages,  or  over-valued  real  estate,  fancy  stocks,  and  securities 
of  all  sorts,  come  before  the  board  of  directors,  to  be  transferred  to 
the  bank  in  exchange  for  certificates  of  stock,  or  the  bonds  of  the 
association.  Of  the  value  of  these  securities,  the  directors  are  the 
sole  judges.  Neither  the  Comptroller,  nor  any  other  public  officer, 
{*  entitled  to  exercise  any  supervision  over  the  nature  of  the  secn- 
rities  thus  received.  Moreover,  it  generally  happens  that  the  diree> 
tors  tiiemselves  have  kindred  interests  with  the  applicants.    They 
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•re  mil  eommon  ownen  of  the  fancy  loti  in  some-TQUge,  or  bodm 
MCtion  ot  B  citfi  and  hare  a  coraoion  iateTeat  in  exaggeradng  the 
nomioat  price  of  the  mortgaged  lands  proposed.  Again,  they  are 
not  confined  to  lands  in  the  State  of  New  York,  hut  are  allowed  to 
embrace  Tillage  lots,  or  wild  landi,  from  Maine  to  Florida.  In  this 
way  the  capital  atock  ia  soon  diatributed.  The  IkoMers  of  the  stock 
then  take  it  into  market,  and  eiUier  borrow  money  opoa  it,  or  sell 
it  on  speculation,  holding  out  U)e  most  extraragant  promises  of 
enormous  profits  and  diridenda  to  the  unsaspccting  purchasers. 
The  certificates  of  stock  and  the  bonds  of  the  association. go  into 
the  stock  exchange,  and  are  subjected  to  the  operations  of  oil  those 
cunning  devices  which  haverendered  s(ock'jabbing  odious  in  Eu- 
rope snd  in  this  country. 

Meantime  the  association,  with  its  mortgages  and  other  Boouri- 
ties  received  in  exchange  for  its  certificates  of  stock  and  bonds,  ia 
carrying  on  another  and  parallel  course  of  operation.  It  borrows 
money,  when  needed,  upon  its  securities.  This  money  it  employs 
in  exchanges  and  discounts.  It  mtat  be  miserably  deficient  in 
credit,  if  it  do  not  receive  considerable  amounts  on  deposit.  With 
this  fund  also  it  operates.  FoHsibly  some  of  its  bonds,  payable  at 
long  dates,  may  suffice  to  raise  temporary  loans.  It  becomes  the 
centre  and  engine  of  every  kind  of  apeculation  and  illegitimate 
money  opera^on,  and  th«  ingenuity  of  its  directors  must  be  small 
indeed,  if  a  sufficient  amount  be  not  derived,  either  from  the  cre- 
dnlity  of  the  public,  or  the  necessities  of  its  cnstomers,  to  afford 
respectable  dividends  to  the  holders  of  its  stocks. 

All  these  operations  may  be  conducted  under  the  much  praised 
banking  law  of  1S38,  without  pledging  a  dollar  with  the  Comptroller, 
or  issuing  a  single  bank  bill.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
•12,319,176  capital,  reported  by  the  Comptroller  on  the  3d  of  Jann* 
ary  last,  $10,716,165  is  employed  in  this  manner,  and  only 
•1,&92,990  applied  to  the  ostensible  parpoaea  of  the  act,  to  wit,  a 
paper  circulation.  - 

Wo  know  among  these  associations  there  are  honorable  excep- 
tions, not  coming  within  the  scope  of  these  strictures,  but  organized 
Vid  conducted  by  honorable  men,  in  accordance  with  the  professed 
Intentions  of  the  law,  and  for  the  benefit  of  commerce.  But  such  is 
the  general  bad  character  of  the  new  associations,  and  so  fatal  are 
the  facilities  afforded  to  rotten  .speculators  by  the  legal  provisions 
we  have  detailed,  that  the  sound  associations  have  hitherto  not 
been  able  to  command  -public  confidence,  or  essentially  to  relieve 
the  commercial  community. 

Some  few  of  the  associations  have  deposited  secarities  with  the 
CSomptroller,  and  thus  qualified  themselves  to  issue  notes  to  the 
extent  of  a  small  proportion  of  their  capital.  But  by  far  the  greater 
part  have  regarded  this  part  of  their  privileges  as  not  worth  «tlsa- 
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tion,  knd  htra  not,  indeed,  had  the  power,  to  faniuh  either  State 
•tocka,  or  bonds  and  mor^ages,  which  the  Comptroller  eonM  ap- 
prore.  The  baakB  in  the  weitern  part  of  the  State  have  much 
greater  inducements  to  avail  themselves  of  the  right  to  iaaue  noteA 
than  those  in  the  ntj  of  New  York.  We  snhjoini  from  the  Comp- 
troller's report  of  Jsnnary  3d,  so  account  of  the  hills  proposed  to 
be  circulated  bj  some  of  these  banks. 

The  Bank  of  Western  New  York,  at  Rochester,  with  a  capital  of 
•000,000,  ha*  ordered  •93,000  of  bills. 

The  Lockport  Bank,  with  the  same  capital,  had  ordered  •200,000. 

The  Bank  of  Gennessee,  at  Batavia,  capital  •100,000,  ordered 
•20,000  of  bills. 

The  Merchants'  and  Exchange  Bank,  at  BuAlo,  cental  •900^000. 
ordered  •60,000  bills. 

Them  proportions  are  much  largerthan  the  proportions  of  lh« 
city  banks,  many  of  whom  have  deposited  no  secnritiea  at  all,  and 
others  not  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  on  capitals  of 
from  two  to  twenty-five  millions. 

It  is  even  well  naderstood  and  announced,  that  soma  of  the  most 
sonnd  associations  in  the  city  of  New  York,  like  the  North  Americui 
Trust  and  Banking  Company,  never  intend  to  issne  any  more  bills 
than  their  own  convenience  or  necessity  requires,  but  will  confine 
their  operations  to  the  other  departments  of  banking,  and  especially 
to  the  establishment  of  such  a  credit  in  England  as  may  enable  them 
to  borrow  money  on  their  stoek  or  bonds  in  that  market  at  low  ratea 
of  interest,  and  for  long  periods,  and  reloan  the  same,  at  home,  at 
higher  rates,  and  for  shorter  periods. 

It  will  hare  been  seen  that  no  portion  of  the  bonds  and  mortgageSt 
ot  other  securities,  received  and  held  by  these,  associations,  passes 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Comptroller,  except  that  part  which  may 
be  tendered  to  him  to  obtain  bills  for  eircaladon.  Hence  the  bond- 
holder,  or  stockholder,  of  the  association,  is  left  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bo&;d  of  directors,  as  the  fund  for  which  be  looks  de- 
pends for  its  value  entipely  on  their  discretion ;  the  law  providing 
that  alt  securities  transferred  to  the  Comptroller  shall  be  exelnsirely 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  bank  bills  issued  by  the  association. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  stupendous  system  devised  by  the 
Vhigs,  under  the  name  of  free  banking,  to  aid  broken-down  speeu- 
btors  in  real  estate,  and  desperate  gamblers  in  fancy  stocks,  in  asso- 
ciating to  defrand  the  commonly. 

Let  ns  now  briefly  consider  the  act  in  the  aspect  it  is  intended  at 
irat  view  to  bear,  namely — a  plan  to  furnish  a  safe  paper  auhali* 
(ate  for  money. 

The  first  and  moat  obrions  benefit  oE  the  law  In  this  reepeet  fa^ 
Ant  its  piivileges,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  equally  open  to  dM 
whole  coiamnnity.    It  win  put  an  end  to  the  granting  of  cloM 
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ohjiTteKd  banks,  and  the  attending  eviU  at  favorititni,  lobby  cot- 
niption,  and  intrigne,  in  obtaining  aach  cbarten,  and  of  groaa  abuaea  ' 
in  the  diatribation  of  (heir  atoek.  Thia  is  certainly  one  importftnt 
tdranttge.  The  tvo  ayMenia  cannot  lire  together ;  and  bad  as  the 
€>«neral  Banking  Lav  may  be  in  some  of  iis  proTiaions,  it  Is  mueli 
to  be  pnferred  to  the  odions  monopolies  and  exchiaire  piirileges 
connected  with  the  close  corporations. '  It !»  arowedly  a  conces- 
sion,Dn  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  to  the  demands  of  pablic  opinion. 
It  is  -an  admiasiott  of  the  corraption  and  incompetency  of  the  old 
flystem,  which  they  hare  been  so  many  y^ars  defending  and  main- 
taining. 

The  Legislature  cannot  hereafter  grant  any  new  close  charters, 
or  renew  those  which  may  expire,  withoal  Tirtually  repealing  the 
Geheral  Banking  Law.  We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  bank  in- 
fluence will  not  prevail  oTer  good  faith  and  public  policy  in  aome 
particular  instances.  The  charters  of  at  least  six  close  banks  will 
expire  between  the  present  lime  and  1845.  One  of  these  has  al- 
ready applied  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  but  we  believe  the  ap- 
plication has  met  with  but  little  faror.*  Bat  il  is  not  so  much  to  the 
present  deeeptira  law,  as  to  the  progress  which  it  indicates  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  that  we  look  for  an  improvement  in  legislation  on  this 
sybjeet.  The  existing  institutions  will  cling  with  a  desperate  grasp 
to  their  expiring  privileges.  But  their  days  are  numbered,  and  cor- 
rect pablic  opinion  will  not  recede  into  the  old  errors  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Il  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  able  financiers,  whether  a  bank 
organized  under  the  new  Taw,  or  a  close  charter  bank,  will  possess 
the  greatest  facilities  for  making  money.  So  far  as  the  profits  of 
one  institution  under  the  general  law  may  flow  from  its  issues  and 
drenlation,  and  the  ase  of  that  portion  of  its  capital  set  apart  for 
this  purpose,  tl  mast  obviously  labor  under  comparative  disadvan- 
tages. The  securities  lodged  with  the  Comptroller  will  not  yield 
beyond  the  average  rate  of  interest,  and  cannot  as  readily  be 
tarned  to  profitable  account  as  the  capital  of  an  ordinary  bank  ;  but 
in  every  Other  branch  of  banking  operations,  the  power  to  increase 
the  stock  to  any  extent,  and  to  modify  the  articles  of  BSBOcistioa  at 
pleasure,  and  the  perfect  independence  of  all  legislative  favor  and 
control  forever,  aflbrd  no  inconsiderable  advantages.  Moreover, 
the  new  banks  start  without  any  of  that  distrust  and  prejudice 
which  the  profligate  conduct  of  many  of  the  old  banks  has  brought 

*  Ai  this  anicia  ii  paaiing  thnnigb  Ibe  press,  we  lewn  with  earprise  that  ibe 
^^lieationofilK  Bank  ofRoobefteiftrUte  renewal  of  iucheiter  (alludtd  to  in  the 
ton)  has  been  neeessfiil  in  tb«  AoHmbly.  Thui  hu  the  Whig  Legislanire  openly 
avowed  Iheit  insincerUy  in  p^aung  the  general  banking  law,  and  tbeir  intetttioa, 
notwithil&nding  the  pledges  giTen  by  that  ad,  to  perpetuate  the  present  mono- 
poly ajsleBi.  * 
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upon  them.  No  doubt,  die  progress  of  public  opinion  will  erea- 
tnalljT  proceed  beyond  the  preaent  temporixing  meianre,  and  throw 
open  to  indiTidtul  eompelilion  this  branch  of  tndo ;  in  which  errat 
no  incorporated  institution  can  long  compete  with  unshackled  prl- 
vnte  enterprizfl.  We  may  therefore  consider  the  extineiion  of  bank 
charter  monopolies  as  certain,  and  sot  rery  remote  t  a  eonsnmmft> 
tioB,  the  approach  of  which  is  to  be  hailed  with  joy,  whatever  tem- 
porary erils  we  may  pass  through  to  attain  it. 

Another  nndeoiable  adrantage  of  the  General  Banking  Law  is, 
the  nnqnestionable  see^ri^  affurded  to  the  bill  holders.  Without 
the  grossest  miseondnct  in  the  Comptroller,  the  bills  issued  by  Ibe 
banks  must  be  as  secure  as  the  valae  of  real  estate  or  any  of  our 
public  stocks.  The  pledge  of  the  public  credit  of  the  State  for 
their  redempdon,  although  ezpressly  withheld  by  the  terms  of  Uw 
laW)  if  superadded)  would  scarcely  enhance  the  security.  Bonds 
and  mortgages,  and  pnblie  stocks,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Comp- 
tcoller  to  the  full  amonnt  of  the  issoes  of  billsr  in  addition  to  lbs 
notes  discounted,  or  secnritiea  held  by  the  bank  itself  and  all  iti 
other  propsrty,  including  tweWe  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  specie,  on 
the  amount  of  issnm  which  it  is  required  to  keep  eonstontly  on 
hand ;  and  these  together  constitute  a  fund  which  cannot,  in  any  or- 
dinary case,  but  be  ample  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  all  its  eir- 
enlation.  The  security  of  the  bill  holder  is,  therefore,  complete ; 
and  (his,  so  far  as  the  commnnity  is  concerned,  is  an  immeaae  im- 
provement upon  the  old  system. 

The  prompt  redemption  of  the  bills  in  specie  is  by  no  meana  so 
oSeetoally  secured.  The  association  is  liable  to  pay  fourteen  per 
cent,  interest  on  all  bills  which  are  not  redeemed  on  demand,  bnt  no ' 
security  is  afforded  by  the  provisions  of  tiie  act  against  a  general 
anspension  of  specie  payments. 

On  tins  head,  the  friends  of  the  measure  contend  that  the  sua* 
pension  of  specie  payments  will  be  avoided— 

lat.  By  the  public  confidence  in  the  perfect  security  of  the  bills, 
which  will  prevent  panics  or  tuju  upon  the  banks  for  specie. 

2d.  That  a  stoppage  of  specie  payments  from  the  exportstion  of 
tlie  precious  metals,  where  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  ns,  will 
be  guarded  against,  by  the  firm  credit  of  these  institutions  abroad, 
which  will  at  all  times  make  their  bonds  or  post  notes  availabta 
In  a  foreign  market,  either  to  pay  a  foreign  debt  or  borrow  money. 

There  is  mneh  force  in  theformer  of  these  reasons.  The  irapof- 
tanee  of  the  latter  remains  to  be  shown,  by  the  snccesa  or  failure 
of  the  attempts  now  making  to  establish  for  the  institutions  a  for- 
eiga  credit.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  ttie  end  may  lie  attained, 
and  that  foreign  ca^tal  in  the  way  of  long  loans  wilt  be  largely  in* 
trodnced  into  the  country  by  the  measures  new  in  progress  In  be> 
half  of  the  new  banks.    Indeed,  it  is  understood  that  some  of  them 
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JiKve  ftli«ailr  been  sneceisful  ia  these  attempto,  and  hare  negoliateil 
loana  to  the  ainoimt  of  some  two  millionB  of  doUws  gpon  favorabte 
ttrmt,  and  hare  also  eitabitsfaed  a  good  cnAit  for  the  stock  and 
boods  of  th«  banks  on  the  London  Exchange.  Sitefa  a  eonnecti<n, 
thi^ngh  liable  to  create  an  improper  foreign  inflnence  in  our  domeaile 
poUtica,  will  go  far  to  meet  another  general  saipension  of  specie 
-payments,  and  disroption  of  ths  regular  conrsa  of  foreign  trade. 

The  proviaions  of  the  act  itself,  excepting  so  faras  it  unahacklei 
priTate  enterprize,  afford  no  safeguard  against  a  snspenaioD  ot 
specie  payments.  The  requisition  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  all  issnes,  In  specie,  to  be  retained  in  the  vaults,  is  a  nselesi  pro- 
vision easily  evaded,  inefiectnal  in  ease  of  need,  and  hnrdenaonie 
to  Qie  bank.  The  most  effectoal  safeguard  against  another  snspeB- 
■ion  of  specie  paymenta  would  be  the  restriction  of  all  bills  tmder 
beentg  dollars,  by  which  all  the  stnaller  departments  of  trade  and 
baainess  would  .Ire  folly  stocked  with  gold  and  ailver,  to  be  forth- 
coming in  time  of  need.  Any  other  policy  will  certainly  baniA 
the  predons  metala  from  the  country,  and  subject  the  communis 
•t  short  intervals  to  the  t^rible  shocks  of  specie  suspensions. 

And  in  case  of  such  a  catastrophe,  the  property  of  the  oev 
Iwoks  would  not  be  so  readily  available  as  to  meet  the  exigeoey. 
All  the  stocks  and  bonds  held  lr|r  the  Comptroller  would  be  suddenly 
'  thrown  into  the  market  st  public  auction,  st  a  moment  when  all 
possible  means  of  purchasing  with  specie  wonld  be  entirely  cut 
off.  Il  is  easy  to  see  that  the  legialatore,  with  its  omnipotence,  woidd 
again  be  called  in  to  relieve  from  the  penalties  of  its  own  enect- 
ments;  and  that  the  universal  suspension  would  not  be  relieved 
until  the  causes  which  produced  it,  whether  a  domestic  panic,  or 
'foreign  demand  for  specie,  conld  be  removed.  The  only  effBclnal 
preeaotion  against  suspension  is,  the  rettdning  a  sufficient  amottnt 
of  the  precious  metals  in  eircniation  among  the  community,  by  the 
sappreseion  of  small  bills ;  and  to  this  conelnsion,  painful  e:iqieTf- 
ence  will  sooner  or  later  carry  us. 

But  passing  from  the  details  of  this  enaetmentt  and  regarding  the 
project  as  a  system  of  General  Banking,  the  attentive  observer 
will  at  once  perceive  that  the  whale  is  a  contrivance,  not  for  tbe 
benefit  of  the  community,  nor  of  those  who  really  have  moBCjr  to 
lend — but  of  those  whose  necessities  compel  them  to  bomrw.  It 
Is  an  enactment  for  the  especial  benefit'Of  overburdened  speculaton 
and  men  of  straightened  credit.  The  legislators  started  entirely  from 
n  wrong  point,  and  kept  in  views  wrong  object.  Instead  of  fixing 
their  attention  upon  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  afin-ding  to 
real  capItaHsts  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  application  of  Aeir  meaas 
to  the  wants  of  commerce,  their  thonghts  were  turned  to  the  de- 
Tising  of  some  method  by  which  stock-jobbers  might  attain  credit 
wIthoQt  money,  and  land  speculators  be  sustained  beneath  the  Int^ 
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deni  of  anpaid-for  purohmaes,  under  which  they  were  ataggerinft 
The  originators  of  the  scbeme  atarted  with  an  obliqae  and  decepl)r« 
inlentt  aud  aocceeded  in  deceiving  their  more  patriotic  wsodaiM 
into  the  support  of  an  act  which  is  any  thing  but  what  it  profeue* 
to  be. 

The  scheme  is  intended  to  enable  the  holders  of  other  property 
than  money  to  put  it  in  such  a  shape,  at  their  own  fictitioui  Talna- 
tiona,  as  to  give  ii  the  faclliUes  of  loan  and  transfer,  and  lead  tbtf 
community  to  be  satisfied  with  its  use  and  circulation  as  a  snbeti- 
tnte  for  money.  The  owners  of  nnnleable  property  are  at  th« 
same  time  to  hare  the  income  to  be  derired  from  it,  aud  the  use  of 
n  legaliied  paper  represeuUtire  to  an  equal  amount  for  the  pnr- 
poses  of  speculation.  The  pnblie  is  to  be  furnished  with  their 
bonds  and  certificates  of  stock,  to  be  mingled  with  all  the  operationa 
of  exchange  and  commerce,  and  to  be  based  upon  real  estate  or 
securities  in  the  honest  hands  of  the  speculator,  at  his  own  imagi- 
nary estimates  of  its  ralue.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  same  stamp  and 
tendency  with  the  nolorioos  naconstitutional  mortgage  law,  passed 
by  the  legislature  which  legalized  the  tuapension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, and  lent  the  protection  of  public  law  to  the  grossest  viob- 
tions  of  commercial  contracts ;  a  measure  no  more  to  be  justified 
by  morality  or  pnblie  policy,  than  the  benhrnptcy  of  the  French 
Goremment  in  1797. 

The  law  is  an  attempt  to  gire  to  re^  property  the  transferable 
qualities  of  personal  property.  The  tvbstance  is  forever  to  be 
attended  by  a  shadow,  with  which  the  public  is  to  be  imposed 
npoR,  and  amused — like  Turnus  ia  his  contest  with  the  imaginary- 
JEneas — and  the  dimension  of  the  shadows  in  the  hands  of  a 
ekilful  operator  will  bear  about  as  uncertain  a  proportion  to  t^e 
reality  it  represents,  as  the  illusory  figures  of  the  magic  lantern 
bear  to  the  glass  drawings  which  produce  them.  By  this  alchy> 
mistic  process,  the  vitality  of  landed  property  is  to  be  extracted  In 
the  shape  of  a  bond  and  mortgage,  wherewithal  the  speculator  may 
practise  his  mountebank  slights  of  hand,  while  to  the  nominal 
owner  of  the  soil  there  remains  the  caput  mortuum  of  an  equity  of 
redemption.  The  apparent  snd  real  ownership  of  property  will 
be  separated ;  and  ttie  beautiful  fsrms  of  our  western  valleys  will 
.  heve  their  sustenance  extracted  from  them  by  the  vampyres  of 
Wall  street  The  independence  of  the  substantial  country  yeo- 
man will  be  destroyed;  farmers  will  be  tenants  at  will  instead  of 
free  holders ;  «  system  of  monied  federalism  and  vassalage  wlU 
take  the  place  of  individual  proprietorship,  and  the  whole  agricultu- 
ral interest,  except  so  far  as  it  may  have  the  firmness  to  resist  the 
temptations  and  lures  of  the  money  lenders,  will  become  subservient, 
in  the  most  favorable  event,  to  the  control  of  commerce,  and  in  the 
VOL.  V.  NO.  XVII. — MAT,   1839.  C  o 
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wont,  snd  most  probtble  erent,  to  th«  defpoUsni  of  bsnken  ftiid 
jobbers. 

In  thort,  the  facility  effbrded  by  thia  ayiteni,  of  inTolring  landed 
property  in  the  shBcklea  of  money  leaders,  and  tranunitting  ita 
fixed  qualities  into  negotiable  instruments,  will  erentnally  bring 
the  real  estate  of  this  country  into  the  same  condition  it  ia  subjected 
to  in  England,  by  the  national  debt  of  that  country.  The  titles  of 
nnall  estates  and  farms,  now  held  in  fee  by  independent  cultiralora 
of  the  soil,  will  be  accumulated  in  the  faanda  of  immense  corpora- 
lione,  and  flnally,  by  mutual  transfere,  brought  into  suchjnxtapoai* 
lion  BB  to  form  exlensiTC  manors  and  baronies,  yielding  a  yearly 
uibute  of  seventy  per  cent,  to  the  wealthy  city  proprietor.  The 
loans  and  interest  will  soon  accumulate  beyond  the  Talne  of  the 
mortgaged  premises,  and  the  equity  of  redemption  be  Surrendered. 
The  former  independent  proprietor  will  then  become  a  mere  tenant, 
holding  at  the  pleasure  of  a  Lord  psramonnt. 

Indeed,  this  alarming  tendency  of  the  law  is  openly  urged  by  ths 
friends  as  one  of  its  strongest  recommendations,  though  not  in  Iha 
form  we  hare  exposed  iL  -  We  are  told  by  them  to  observe  Ae 
facilitiea  afforded  in  foreign  counlries  to  the  operations  of  bnsinesei 
by  the  large  amount  of  the  public  debL  The  convenience  of  pnV 
lie  stocks,  for  the  adjustment  of  balances,  the  investment  of  floating 
capital,  and  the  general  purposes  of  commerce,  is  warmly  com- 
mended to  our  attention ;  and  it  is  speciously  argued,  that  since 
the  sturdy  Democrats  of  this  country  cannot  be  convinced  of  the 
blessed  advantages  of  a  public  debt,  an  equivalent  mass  of  private 
debts  may,  by  this  scheme,  be  sccumnlated,  representing  the  landed 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  equally  convenient  to  the  stock-jobber 
and  capitalist,  with  the  public  securities  of  foreign  countries. 

Our  limils  forbid  the  fnH'examinBlion  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  opening  to  view  (he  melancholy  and  degrading  vassal^e 
of  the  English  tenant,  as  compared  with  the  republican  indepen- 
dence of  the  American  farmer.  God  grant,  that  independence— 
the  last  hope  of  republican  institutions — coupled  though  it  be  with 
honest  poverty,  may  never  be  exchanged  for  the  golden  chains  of 
the  Irish  nr  English  peassntry! 

There  are  some  evil  tendencies,  of  minor  importance,  inherent 
in  this  act,  with  a  brief  allusion  to  which  we  shall  close  our 
remarks. 

By  constituting  the  loan  of  money  upon  bonds  and  mortgages, 
a  leading  operation  of  these  associations,  their  commercial  charac- 
ter is  taken  away.  Banks  of  issue  should  be  restricted  in  their 
operations  to  the  discounting  of  business  paper.  It  is  for  the  pri- 
vate capitalist  to  make  long  loans,  for  the  purposes  of  permanent 
iuvestment,  as  capital  for  manufacturing  or  commercial  operations. 
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or  the  conitrnction  ot  public  worlis.  Tkii  is  amoof  llt«  elemen- 
taiy  principles  of  banking,  and  is  wholtf  disregarded  in  the  [nDvi- 
■iona  of  the  act  Hence  the  trivial  relief  hitherto  afforded  by  these 
institutions  to  the  wants  of  commerce.  They  are  absorbed  in  ille- 
gitimate B peculation 9 ;  and  the  furnishing  ephemeral  accommoda- 
tion, to  the  merchant,  is  a  troublesome  branch  oC  their  duties,  with 
vhich  they  will  nerer  comply  any  farther  than  the  importnnitiea 
oT  the  business  community  compel  them. 

The  scheme  is  another  attempt  to  give  credit  and  cnrrency  to 
bank  bills,  without  a  specie  basis.  No  Such  scheme  has  e*er  been 
permanently  successful.  The  omnipotence  of  Gorernment,  if  ad- 
mitted to  the  extent  of  the  Whig  faith  and  practice,  bannot  effect 
this  object.  The  Parliament  of  En  gland  attempted  it,  from  I79T  to 
I8SI ;  and  although  nearly  isolate  during  that  period  by  her  wars 
with  foreign  conntries,  and  strongly  sustained  by  the  patriotic  fed- 
ingsof  thenatloninaperiod  of  national  excitement,  the  attempt  waa 
futile.  The  irredeemable  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  thoDgh 
guarantied  by  the  faith  of  the  British  Govemntent,  depreciated 
tventy-three  per  cent.,  at  tiie  very  doors  of  the  Bank  *,  and  a  recourse 
to  a  specie  redemption  was  the  only  remedy  against  their  becoming 
utterly  vslueless.  Securities  may  be  multiplied — the  faith  of  Gor- 
ernmeota  may  be  pledged— -bat  bsnk  bills,  not  redeemable  in  specie* 
«an  hare  bat  a  short-Iired  eicistence. 

This  would  lead  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  proper  fnnctiona  of 
«  paper  circulation;  but  our  limits  forbid  the  discussion  of  a  sul^eet 
which  we  shall  take  occasion  to  resume  at  anothertime.  It  maybe 
snfficient  Here,  to  state  the  broad  principle  in  which  we  trust  erery 
Democrat  already  has  full  faith ;  that  paper  substitutions  for  moTtey— 
whether  book  debts,  bonds  and  mortgages,  bills  of  exchange,  pro- 
missory notes,  or  bank  bills — ought  to  be  employed  only  in  the 
txtinded  operationa  of  commerce ;  while  the  proper  circalating  me- 
dium of  the  country — the  money  employed  in  the  ordinary  transac-  - 
nons  of  life.  In  the  payment  of  labor,  or  in  adjusting  the  balances 
of  isolated,  individual  transactions — should  be  wholly  oold  and 
siLTKK.  All  the  above  mentioned  evidences  of  debt  have  the  same 
eseentiel  qnalitiei;  they  are  not  nioiMy;  they  are  proofs  of  a  balance 
due  between  parties  who  have  bartered  merchandize  of  aneqnal 
valnes ;  they  do  not  pay  that  balance,  but  leave  it  open  with  a  view 
to  its  adjustment  by  some  subsequent  act  of  barter.  The  transfer 
of  a  bank  bill  ie  no  more  the  payment  of  a  debt,  than  a  promissory 
note  or  a  credit,  in  accoant.  The  former  differs  from  the  latteTi 
shnply  in  being  an  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness,  in  a  form 
more  conveniently  assignable  from  hand  to  hand.  This  qvality, 
the  bank  bill,  psysble  on  demand  to  bearer,  possessed  in  a  higher 
degree  than  the  promissory  note,  payable  on  time,  to  orier;  and 
the  promissory  note  is  more  easily  transferable  than  the  book  debt) 
which  requires  n  more  formal  and  eombrons  assignmenL      Bat 
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neithn-  of  them  tre  money ;  neither  pays  the  debt  in  aeknowM^ 
ment  pf  which  it  ia  transferred.  And  where  (he  parties  to  Uie 
tnnsaclion  contemplate  further  intercourse,  directljr  or  etrcHitoiislj', 
ft  poatponemeat  of  the  actnal  payment  of  floating  belances  w  a  great 
conreiuence,  and  the  perforioance  of  this  function,  in  a  coottBercial 
commnnity,  is  dw  proper  sphere  of  bank  bilh,  Mile  of  exchange,  and 
all  other  eTidences  of  debt. 

On  the  contrary,  where  the  parties  contemplate  ito  further  trans- 
actions, uid  a  balance  arises  in  a  single  act  of  barter  or  psrchaae, 
that  balance  should  be  paid  at  the  tim« ;  and  h  can  only  be  paid  in 
SOLA  or  fliLTER.  To  substitute  a  mere  eridenee  of  indebtedneM, 
like  a  promissory  note  or  bank  bill,  ia  to  force  npon  the  creditor  tho 
debt  of  some  person  or  corporation,  of  whose  nWency  he  can  bars 
BO  certain  knowledge;  and  thus  to  inroWe  in  danger  and  inserarity 
aH  the  ordinary  concerns  of  erery  day  life;  an  tnsecnrity  of  whicb 
the  curse  ahghta  on  the  poor  man,  and  the  adrantage  accroea  to 
the  banker  or  specnkiior. 

Hence,  the  pemieioi»  effects  of  amell  bank  bills,  which  by  their 
general  di£iision  postpone  all  actual  payment*,  drive  gold  and 
eilrer  out  of  circulation,  and  accumnlale  a  mass  of  nnadjorited 
balances  in  the  eonunwutyr  which  it  is  nerer  expected  or  inteniei 
,  shall  be  paid,  except  by  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

The  General  Banking  Law  of  the  9tale  of  New  York  is  a  neir 
scheme  to  force  into  circulation  these  evideneea  of  debt,  in  th» 
place  of  money,  with  a  credit  which  will  enable  them  to  supplant 
the  use  of  Gold  and  Silver,  in  every  day  transactions.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  bills  are  better  secured  than  ordinary  bank  bills, 
and  are  equally  convenient  in  the  transfer,  they  wiR  more  effectually 
poftpone  all  actual  payments,  by  remaining  longer  in  circulation, 
without  being  returned  for  redemption,  and  thos  nerre  a  worse  pur- 
pose in  excluding  specie  and  pamperiog  the  **  great  credit  tyatem" 
than  eren  our  present  bank  bills.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  bills  of 
the  new  banks  are  of  a  small  denomination,  and  fitted  to  supersede 
the  UM  of  money  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  men  not  engaged 
in  commerce,  they  are  fatally  pernicious.  The  additional  security 
with  which  they  are  inTeated  only  adds  to  the  erU  in  this  respect ; 
and,  like  other  bank  bills  of  a  small  denomination,  they  should  bo 
avoided,  denounced,  and  opposed,  with  unflinching  sternness  and 
severity,  by  every  Democrat,  and  t>y  every  man  who  truly  regards 
the  public  morals,  or  the  benefit  of  the  masses  of  society.  And 
tne  first  act  of  a  Democratic  Legislature,  when  it  regains — aa  it 
floon  will — an  ascendancyin  the  Empire  State,  should  be  to  restrict 
all  issues  of  bank  bills  below  the  denomination  of  ten  dollars, />ril- 
with;  advancing  to  higher  denominations  as  rapidly  as  the  danger- 
ous nature  of  the  disease  will  admit  of  more  foreible  remedies. 

The  difiieulty  of  obtaining  suitable  secarities  to  deposite  with 
the  Comptroller,  will,  under  the  influence  of  the  present  act,  raisa 
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<tp  M  clmraaroafl  horde  of  Kdroutes  for  a  perpetual  State  loan  and 
national  debt,  to  avpplf  the  demand  for  p«blic  stoeke.  The  preient 
Whig  admniistraliDn  of  New  York  fsreseeingtbii  demand,  and  eager 
to  eommit  the  credit  of  the  State,  is  fvrtheranee  of  political  parpoBOS 
and  their  partf  "credit  Byeteni,"  hare  already  admced  propo- 
sitioiis  for  scbemes  of  internal  iraproTement,  involriag  a  State  debt 
ofmor«  than /•rfymtUiofu  of  dollars)  And  one  arg  nment,  openlv 
•dTaneed  fa  faror  of  tfaijs  dangerout  exercise  of  pibKc  credit,  ia  tha 
means  these  stocks  iril)  atford  for  the  easy  organisation  of  ubw 
1>tnkB.  This  SMbtle  and  dangerons  inflaence  of  the  new  law  reqmrea 
dos«  watching,  and  prompt  exposure  and  resistaace.  The  aggre- 
gate of  Slath  debts,  throughout  Ae  Union,  as  mentianed  ia  another 
paper  in  the  preseat  number,  isalreadj-immense^  and  if  it  con- 
^nuB  to  iacrease,  as  it  has  within  the  last  fire  years,  will  soo* 
Itear  a  near  relation,  ia  its  amouat  and  oppreeaiTeaees,  to  the 
mtioaal  d«bt  of  Great  Briuin. 

It  is,  moresTer — asaqneation  of  local  ooneemmeat,  largely,  how- 
«Ter,  affeetiag  the  rett  of  the  Union — maeh  to  he  regretted  that  the 
tnuDoase  responsibility  devolred  upon  Ae  Compttaller,  hy  Aia 
law,  has  been  traasferred,  by  a  temporary  political  fluctaatian, 
from  the  able  fiaancieri  who  has  for  serera)  years  past  so  maefa  dia- 
tingnished  himself  in  that  department,  into  the  hands  of  a  man  whose 
capacity  is  yet  to  he  discovered,  if  it  exist,  and  who  does  not  possess 
the  confideniie  of  men  of  the  most  judgment  and  experience.  The 
jinnent  Whig  comptroller  has  already,  as  his  friends  admit,  been 
led  into  some  mortifying  Manders,  by  the  sinister  influence  and 
connsels  of  a  certain  cliqne  of  bankers  on  the  northern  side  of  Wall 
Street,  whose  interests  are  at  variance  with  a  similar  cli^ut  on  the 
sAnth  side  of  the  same  famoos  arenne.  The  channel  of  inflneaee 
ia  admitted  to  have  been  a  new  atember  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Cooi- 
miasioners ;  himself  heavily  engaged  in  railroad  and  land  specula- 
tions, and  deeply  in  the  interests  of  the  first  mentioned  Wall  street 
«perators.  When,  owing  to  such  an  intrigue,  the  credit  of  sncb  a 
State  as  Arkansas  ia  brought  in  question,  as  it  was  in  the  trans- 
'  acUon  alluded  to,  the  influence  of  designing  brokers  over  respon- 
•ible  pablic  officers,  Oito ugh  the  machinery  of  the  aew  law,  is 
placed  in  an  alarming  point  of  view.  If  it  be  necessary,  we  sliall 
probe  some  of  these  sinister  operstions,  on  some  future  oeeaaioDt 
with  a  leas  gentle  hand. 

We  may  properly  bring  these  protracted  remarks  to  a  close,  bjr 
enggesting  a  remedy  for  this  corrupt  state  of  things,  begotten  bjr 
the  legislation  of  Whig  politicians  and  speealsiors.  It  is  at  ones 
nmple  and  eflectnal. 

Let  the  "business  of  benUng^bydlseonnting  bills,  notes,  and 
other  evidencea  of  debt ;  by  receiving  deposiles ;  by  buying  sad 
•elliag  gold  and  ailver  bullion,  foreiga  coins,  bills  of  exchange ;  and 
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hf  l<Mato(  noatf  on  i«al  tod  fMrsoiul  ■Murit^" — b*  thrown  opes, 
and  eniireljr  Kbandoned  to  QDmtricled  Indiviilaat  enlcrprtu  ssd 
capital,  «ibj«el  onlj  to  iha  nataral  laws  of  trade,  and  wilhost  any 
of  the  anjiMi  rottraiots  impoied  hj  the  prnent  act. 

And  aa  ngarda  the  iaiae  of  bank  bille.  if  ihe  public  miad  be  not 
yet  prepared  (o  adopt  the  true  prkiciple  of  equal  freedom  in  ihia 
branch  of  legitimate  buainen.  Jet  iiidividuala  or  aaeociationa,  upon 
Jepoailtng  secaritiea,  aa  required  ia  the  pretent  act,  aapplj  the 
wania  of  the  comomoitjr  in  ihia  reaped,  in  larger  or  amaller 
amoonU,  aa  nay  Hit  their  own  convenience,  reatrieting  tiie  iaanea 
of  all  bank  billa  of  a  leas  denomination  than  ten  dollara,  the 
MDouot  of  our  higheat  gold  coin.  The  bnaineaa  wonld  be  anS- 
dently  advaatageoaa,  under  theae  profiaions,  lo  engage  the 
attention  of  men  who  have  money  to  lend ;  aa  in  addilioa  to  the 
dividends  on  ikeir  aeeuritiee  in  deposit  with  the  Comptroller,  ihey 
eonld  have  ila  paper  representation,  received  from  tbera  in 
exchange,  at  the  current  rate  of  inlereat.  Such  profita  would 
aatiafy  the  aoond  and  dlaereet  eapihliat,  tho  whale  being  under 
hia  personal  control ;  thoagh  the  greedy  bankera  of  the  preaenl 
day  are,  like  all  deaperala  and  anprincipted  ipeculatorBf  ■neeea*' 
fn),  through  their  monopoly  privilegea,  in  extorting  from  the 
eommnnity  more  inordinate  gaini. 

The  auapension  of  ipecie  paymenta  ahould,  moreover,  be  viailcd 
by  a  penalty  on  all  iaauea,  in  the  nature  of  damagea,  which  woold 
effectually  guard  againat  such  a  catastrophe,  by  rendering  it  a 
matter  of  proj!l — for  principle  or  honor  is  not  to  be  looked  for— 
to  meet  all  demanda,  upon  preaentatioo,  with  the  proper  camttitu- 
Monoi  payment.  TVenty  per  cent,  damagea  and  doable  intereat 
would  effect  this  object ;  or,  at  any  rate,  wonld  place  even  their 
•upended  notes,  considering  the  aecurity  for  their  ultimate 
redemption,  on  an  eqnaUty  with  speciet  for  all  parpeaea  except 
t  circniaiioa. 


THE  NEOHT. 


I  somelEmes,  In  an  idle  hour, 

When  fancy's  wings  were  free. 
Have  wished  that  I  could  have  the  power 

Always  awake  to  be ; 
That  aleep  might  never  seal  my  brain. 

And  never  close  my  eye  ; 
That  I  a  dooble  life  might  gain. 

While  others  nightly  die. 
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The  du-keX  honra  «r«  often  bright 

With  thoaght'fl  least  clouded  nj. 
And  therefore  do  I  lore  the  night 

Far  better  than  the  day. 
It  Cometh,  like  a  mother  paloi 

A  patient  watch  to  keep, 
And  letteth  no  rude  lound  auatl 

Earth's  toil-vora  cfaiUien'e  ileep. 

It  singeth  in  the  moarnful  vind 

A  plaintite  luUabj:, 
Or  wbispereih  in  accents  kind. 

As  love's  half-ntiered  sigh. 
The  crescent  moon,  night's  lairy  boat, 

Without  a  sail  or  oar. 
With  shining  side  and  prow,  doth  float 

To  sooM  far  western  shore ; 

And  brarely  o'er  the  gathering  clond, 

And  through  the  driving  nek, 
For  ages  where  her  keel  hath  ploughed, 

Parsnes  her  lonely  track ; 
And  with  her  stars,  whose  myiteries 

We  seek  to  solve  in  vain, 
Seems  linked  with  human  destinies 

By  fate's  mysterious  chain. 

Yet  most  I  love  the  night,  that  then 

The  voice  we  long  to  hesr, 
The  face  we  fondly  gasa  upon, 

Though  absent,  iljll  leem  near. 
The  timid  glance  of  some  bright  eye 

Remembered  in  our  dreams, 
A  something  more  than  memory, 

A  living  presence,  seemK 

I 
Baltimou,  April  15, 1839. 
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Wfl  take  great  pleunre  in  recommeoding  to  the  notice  of  our 
reeden  oneorthemoit  interesting  and  uaeful  books  that  hasisaoed 
from  the  American  prest  for  a  long  period — ^Mr.  Sedgewiek'a 
work  on  Public  and  Fkitati  EcohovV.  Adapting,  with  great 
jndgment  and  anceeaa,  many  ef  the  recondite  principles  of  econo- 
nical  leience  "to  the  businesB  and  boaomt"  of  indiriduala  engaged  in 
every  pnrsoit  of  life,  this  work  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  wad 
permanent  influence  whenerer  it  shall  become  known.  Such  prac- 
tical TiewB  IB  are  found  in  these  volumes  are  peeuliarly  important 
in  this  eonnlry.  where  the  power  of  Goremment  reati  wholly  with 
the  people ;  and  especially  while  so  many  planaible  and  ingenious 
expedients  for  plundering  indnatry  of  ita  rewards  are  continually 
brought  forward  by  the  unwearied  efforts  of  epeenlators  tinder  the 
sanction,  and  too  often  with  the  psrllcipatioBt  of  those  who  ars 
delegated  by  the  people  to  protect  their  permanent  intereata.  Un- 
der  the  existing  slate  of  things,  an  honest  and  practical  expoflition 
of  Aany  of  the  most  important  ethical  and  economical  principles, 
upon  which  individual  prosperity  and, pnblie  seenrity  mainly  de- 
pend, cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  highest  value. 

Mr.  Sedgewick  appears,  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  every 
page^  of  hiB  writings,  to  be  one  ot  those  enlightened  men  whose 
pure  and  accurate  judgment  leads  them  to  seek  their  best  pleaanrea 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  HiB  ample  resources  hare  evi- 
dently been  employed  in  endeavouring  to  increase  and  diffuse  the 
bleseings  which  may  be  derived  from  our  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions. By  his  writing*,  no  one  can  ascertain  whether  he  belongs 
to  either  of  the  political  parties  which  divide  our  citizens  apon 
many  great  qaestiona  of  deep  public  interest, — such  as  Currency, 
Public  Defence.  National  Bank,  Internal  Improvements  by  Con- 
rress,  High  Tariff.  &-c. ;  unless,  perhaps,  his  allusions  to  the  evils 
inflicted  upon  society  by  the  abuse  of  paper  money,  and  the  point- 
ing out  ita  deleterious  influence  upon  the  comfort  of  the  productive 
clasies,  in  consequence  of  enhancing  the  prices  of  the  neceBsariea 
of  life,  always  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  rise  of  wages,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  his  entertaining  views  similar  with 
those  of  the  present  administration  of  the  General  Government 
Many  topics  of  deep  import  to  the  well  being  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity are  discussed  with  great  iDcidness  and  power,  and  always 
with  dignity  and  fairness.     We  find  no  evidence  of  partisan  feel- 

•  Public  and  PritiiW  Economy.  By  Theodore  Sedgewick.  Pitrti  1,  2,  Kiid  3, 
Haw  Tork,  Harper  «  Brolhf  r.,  1836-1839. 
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ing,  no  appeal  to  prejudice  efther  pereonml  or  natlonKl,  in  the  ibnii* 
dance  of  the  illnfltratire  fact«i  and  tbe  copioaa  and  pertinent  re- 
flections,  which  his  eztenaire  and  earefat  obaerratiDna  upon  ill'the 
phases  of  social  exifltence,  both  in  this  conntry  and  in  Europe,  hars 
enabled  him  to  communicate.  Mr.  Sedgewick  has  discharged,  with 
m  liberality  and  manliness  worthy  of  praise  and  imitation,  what 
we  hope  he  will  consider  bnl  an  instalment  of  the  debt  which 
erery  man  of  education  and  talent  owes  towards  the  support  and 
{mprorement  of  the  social  institntions,  by  which  his  ihtereata'  ar* 
promoted,  and  his  rights  protected. 

We  cannot  forbear  pointing  ont  the  contrast,'in  all  these  respects, 
which  exists  between  the  writings  of  Mr.  Sedgewick  and  those  of 
Mr.  H.  C.  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  to  which  we  haTS  heretofore  felt 
it  our  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  our  remarke 
upon  the  "Credit  System."  Our  February  article  on  this  anhjeet 
has  furnished  Mr.  Carey,  it  seems,  with  anolher  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  peculiar  g\fi».  We  hare  read  his  second  reply  with 
no  other  feeling  than  increased  regret,  that  any  indiridual  should 
be  found  disposed  to  abuse  his  leisure,  and  perrert  his  talents, 
in  attempting  to  revire  and  rindicate  theories  which  have  been 
exploded  by  the  experience  of  oui  own^  as  well  as  so  many  other 
countries,  as  destructive  to  the  paramount  interests  of  society.  It 
is  rexlty  too  late  in  the  day  for  Mr.  Carey  to  endeavour  to  satisfy 
reflecting  men  that  wealth  is  only  imaginary;  and  that  the  only 
true  sign  of  wealth  is — credit.  We  might  have  supposed,  that  Mr. 
Carey  was  httmbugging  his  readers  by  his  views  of  currencyt 
were  not  instances  extant  of  individuals  of  no  mean  name  who 
hare  promulgated  similar  doctrines  with  the  moat  entire  sincerity 
and  earnestness.  Philoiophers  have  been  found  who  seriously 
maintained  that  the  whole  external  world  was  imaginary  ;  and  that  no 
man  of  reflection  could  possibly  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  4ny 
of  the  material  objects  around  him,  the  common  opinion  on  that 
subject  being  merely  a  vulgar  prejudice.  Mr.  Carey  appears  to 
confine  his  idealism  solely  to  subjects  connected  with  currency  ;  on 
other  topics,  for  aught  we  know,  he  may  be  guided  by  common 
sense.  With  him  the  long-sought  philosopher's  stone  would  be 
wholly  nscless,  unless  it  could  change  baser  materials  into — confi- 
Jence.  He  regards  gold  as  too  troublesome  to  possess  the  least 
value  ;  besides,  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  as  money,  from  (he 
stability  and  uniformity  of  their  value,  is  exceedingly  demoralizing  I 

With  Dr.  Dyott'e  case,  and  the  numerous  other  instances  of 
swindling  by  means  of  paper  currency,  which  have  occurred  in 
Philadelphia  before  his  eyes,  it  seems  somewhat  extraordinary, 
that  Mr.  Carey  should  undertake  to  advocate  and  defend  thoee 
schemes  for  the  unrestrained  increase  of  paper  money,  and  public 
debts,  which  hare  not  only  destroyed  commercial  confideBce,  and 
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prop«rtf  in  dw  SoaUt  America  SUtei,  boi  bar*  involved  nuMt  ot 
their  {OTernmenU  in  toarcby.  Is  Mr.  Carey  in  the  slighteat  d^ 
(ree  aeniiUe  of  tb«  laet,  ihat  paper  money'rrasda,  «l  different  pe- 
rioda  within  the  lait  hundred  and  twenty  year*,  ha**  awept  or«t 
BWMt  ot  die  ennntriea  of  Earope,  with  the  deaoiatinf  fbry  of  a 
Ifopieal  hurleaae  T  In  the  cbapter  of  Stoich'a  admiiable  work(  oC 
which  a  Iranalation  wae  (iven  in  osr  March  nnmber,  he  aaya  tbat 
the  notion*  of  John  Law,  "  are  yet  widely  apread ;  and  a  vast  unn- 
ber  of  peraona,  of  oTcry  rank,  atill  entertain  the  erroneous  prino- 
plea  of  thia  (amoua  syatem,  althongh  theypoaieaa  thegreateet  hor- 
ror for  the  conaequencei  which  flow  from  iL"  Mr.  Carey  luppena 
to  be  one  of  Law's  diaciplea,  who  regards  these  eoDsequeneea  with 
pleasure.  Near  the  dose  of  this  ehapicr,  M.  Btoreh  says:  **Th« 
diechar{(e  of  debiors  wis  the  only  benefit  which  the  eystem  had 
produced—but  this  had  brought  ruin  upon  creditors,  and  imporer- 
isbment  upon  the  whole  kingdom."  "The  prices  of  the  necesaa- 
riea  of  life  were  tripled  and  quadrupled  ;  it  waa  no  longer  poasible 
for  those  who  tired  upon  interest  money,  pensions,  or  fixed  incomes 
of  any  kind,  to  exist,  without  inrading  their  capitals;  artixans  were 
without  work ;  manufactUTes  and  commerce  prostrated ;  interest, 
dividends,  wages,  and  pensions  were  not  paid ;  every  class  of  aoei- 
«ty  waa  made  to  feel  die  evils  of  actual  poverty,  while  a  small  num- 
ber were  overgorged  with  wealth." 

Theae  extracts  from  a  work  prepared  under  circumstances  which 
give  it  the  greatest  authenticity,  and  which,  wherever  it  is  known, 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  written  on  ihe  subject, 
are  repeated  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  prtctical  effect  upon 
a  large  scale  in  France  of  the  operation  of  the  identical  principles 
of  currency  inculcated  by  Mr.  Carey. 

Nothing  has  indnced  as  to  point  out  to  the  reprobation  of  the  in- 
telligent and  upright  amnng  our  fellow  citiiens  the  profligacy  of 
theae  doctrines,  but  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  common  weKsre  which 
night  be  endangered  by  their  dissemination  without  exposure.  We 
do  not  impeach  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Csrey  in  advocating  them. 
We  shall  more  charitably  ascribe  his  perversions  and  mis-sute- 
ments  to  die  blindness  of  his  zeal.  Individuals  whose  powers  «ns- 
ble  them  to  obuin  but  a  feeble  glimpse  of  a  very  limited  portion 
nfonesideofalarge question,  often  defend  their  narrow  views  with 
Ihe  greatest  pugnacity  and  ardor.  In  his  former  reply,  Mr.  Carey 
aUled  that  we  were  wholly  ignorant  of  die  prineiplea  of  trade  and 
banking.  In  his  last,  he  suggests  our  toUl  and  unmidgated  igno- 
rance "  of  the  first  elements  of  poliUcal  science."  We  are  not  in- 
clined to  bandy  epidieis  with  Mr.  Carey.  AOer  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  bis  last  performance,  we  have  been  unable  to  perceive  any 
thing  eidier  of  fact  or  argument  which  is  not  sufficiently  laid  open 
by  his  own  unguarded  statements,  or  fully  anticipated  and  refuted 
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ia  onr  former  wticlu.  Unleu  lom*  benefit  to  the  pnbUe  may 
be  derived  from  tbe  conteet,  we  muit  hold  ounelrei  exeaied  from 
«  direct  encounter  with  «n  enraged  man.  The  violence  of  Mr- 
Carey's  temper  appetre  only  to  here  relaxed)  when  he  gloats  with 
«omplaceney  upon  his  discovery  of  the  distinction  between  true 
ORd  faUe  faett.  This  he  seemi  to  regard  aa  one  of  the  most 
lelieitoua  of  modern  iraprovemeats.  After  his  nsnal  fashion,  he  baa 
■erred  up  several  specimens  ot  facta  which  are  any  thing  but  truths. 
However  palpably  false,  he  pertinaciously  maintains  them  to  be 
good  fiicti  for  his  purposes.  Upon  tfae  whole,  weare  disposed  to  ba 
.  eatisfied  with  the  indirect  opinion  expressed  by  M^-  Carey  aa  to 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  onr  views,  which  he  has  appended  to 
his  last  article  by  way  of  note,  probably  after  hts  transports  had 
•omewhat  sabsided.  Referring  to  Mr.  Marshall,  who  has  recently 
ftvored  the  world  with  the  moat  elaborate,  valuable,  and  authorita- 
tive publieation  which  has  yet  appeared  upon  the  statistics  of  Uia 
British  Empire,  lie  says :  '^  Th«  reasoning  of  Mr.  Marshall  is  so 
nearly  on  a  par  with  that  of  our  enlightened  reviewer,  that  he  is 
authority  for  nothing  except  the  official  tables  which  he  has  collected. 
For  any  thing  else  we  should  as  soon  think  of  qnoting  the  obo 
«s  the  other,"  We  are  sorry  that  the  high  value  of  this  testimony 
cannot  be  more  extensively  appreciated  by  our  fellow-citizens,  the 
enormons  price  of  Mr.  Marshall's  great  work  having  restricted  the 
knowledge  of  its  merits  to  very  few  persons  in  this  country:  a  copy 
cannot  be  purchased  in  London  for  less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
Ifo  quotations  which  we  might  be  ahle  to  make  of  Mr.  Carey's 
peculiar  mode  of  establishing  his  doctrines  would  probably  satisfy 
tfae  curiosity  of  those  who  feel  desirous  of  nnderstanding  the  scopo 
of  UiB  discussions  which  have  arisen  upon  the  merits  of  "The 
System,"  aa  the  paper  money  theory  was  termed  by  John  Law,  who 
tested  its  capabilities  at  the  expense  of  the  prosperity  of  France 
daring  almoat  a  whole  century.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  them  to 
the  articles,  as  written  by  Mr.  Carey,  for  information — not  of  our 
Tiews,  bat  his  own.  When,  after  the  perusal  of  bis  last  article,  any 
one  shall  be  theoretically  convinced  that  irredeemable  thin-plattert 
are  the  only  currency  suited  to  a  Democratic  form  of  Govemment, 
we  would  still  advise  recourse  for  practical  information  to  thoaa 
who  have  been  shaved,  robbed,  and  ruined,  in  the  periodical  revnl- 
•ions  which  have  been  produced  for  such  purposes  by  the  manufae- 
tnrers  and  managers  of  paper  currency  within  the  last  twenty  yeara, 
before  an  absolute  decision  is  made  in  favor  of  such  cnrrency.  No 
doubt  but  some  of  the  most  docile  and  broken- spirited  of  these  an- 
fortunate  victims  may  be  induced  to  justify  this  policy,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  a  slave  Invariably  prides  himself  npun  the 
wealth  and  power  of  hie  master.  The  vanity  and  servility  of  theaa 
degraded  individuals  almoat  always  inereaae  la  the  same  ratio  with 
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the  bad  treatment  they  reeeirs.  We  ehsll  not  tnterpoie  the  slightect 
objection  to  any  solace  which  may  be  enjoyed  under  the  ealamhiM 
brought  upon  individuali  by  paper  currency,  from  Mr.  Carey's 
entertaining  narratire  of  the  miacry  which  he  represeala  aa  exiatiag 
in  France,  or  any  other  nation  wbaterer — wliether  produced  by 
*'Tfae  System"  of  Law,  or  any  other  cause — and  whether  derirsd 
trom  "Lady  Morgan,"  or  any  other  favorite  statistical  anthora. 
But  we  most  be  permitted  to  suggest,  by  way  of  warning  to  Um 
more  sanguine,  who  hare  already  snfiered  so  much  from  theb  ero* 
dnIouB  faith  In  the  seductive  representations  of  apeenlators,  that  no 
poiition  has  ever  been  taken,  or  argument  nrged,  in  any  one  of  onr 
articles,  as  they  may  perceive  by  examination,  upon  which  tbeaa 
ingeniouB  statements  have  the  leait. hostile  bearing.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  it  worth  the  while  to  spend  ■«  much  time  and  space  npoa 
them,  it  might  be  readily  shown  that  the  proper  effect  of  th«i« 
Statements  ia  only  to  corroborate  and  strengUien  our  views. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Sedgewick's  work;  we  find  there  no  trifling, 
either  solemn  or  silly,  npon  a  subject  second  in  importance,  as  the 
medium  of  social  intercourse,  only  to  language  itself.  Onr  notions 
ofvalne,  upon  which  such  a  vast  variety  of  the  transactions  of  civil- 
ised life  must  turn,  are  interchanged  between  men  through  the  me* 
diom  of  currency,  in  the  same  manner  as  ideas  on  all  other  snbjeeta 
are  communicated  by  means  of  language.  A  common  currency  ia, 
therefore,  equally  essen^al  to  the  wants  of  society  as  a  eoramoB 
language.  Such  falie  and  fraudulent  currency,  as  ia  advocated  by 
the  Philadelphia  paper-money  school,  is  quite  as  unsnited  to  ho 
the  general  medium  of  busineM  in  an  upright  fair  dealing  coromn- 
nity,  ai  the  flash  language,  used  fay  the  rogues  of  England  to  eom* 
mnnicate  between  one  another,  is  to  explain  the  ideas  of  honest 
men.  Sound  end  equal  currency  enlarges  commercial  intercoura^^- 
and  forms  the  only  durable  cement  for  good  faith  and  confidence  !■ 
its  affairs — while  a  fictitious  and  local  token  of  value  prodoces  the 
same  consequences  as  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel;  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  mutual  transactions,  and  men 
are  compelled  to  become  separated  for  want  of  a  common  medium. 
This  was  fnlly  understood  by  the  sagacious  framers  of  the  Conati* 
tntion  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  privations  to  which  the 
several  States  had  been  subjected  for  the  greater  part  of  the  centnry 
previous  to  its  adoption.  One  of  the  most  important  objects 
Intended  to  foe  effected  by  these  great  men,  was  to  secure  the  uni- 
formity of  the  raeasnre  of  value  throughout  the  United  States,  as 
the  most  efficient  means  of  binding  them  together.  They  had  seen 
and  felt  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  mutual  commerce  between 
different  sections  of  the  country,  and  fostering  a  community  of 
tnteretti  whilff  a  discordant  currency  existed  among  the  aereral 
States.     Vhenerer  currency  is  alluded  to  throughout  Mr.  Sedg** 
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vick's  work,  it  ia  invftmblj  done  with  •  due  regaid  to  its  proper 
functiooB  •■  the  exponent  uid  meeinre  of  T«1ue.  Nothing  can  be 
more  Iktnentable  thais  to  find  in  •  conamunity  vhere  any  lawa  prevail, 
•zcepting  thoae  imposed  by  (be  atrongeit,  indiridaKls  whose  prin- 
ciples or  circumsuncea  have  become  ao  deajwrate  as  to  lead  them 
to  hope  to  inTolve  the  atability  of  currency  in  the  rgrtex  of  blind 
pttrtixan  seal.  Mr.  8edgewick*s  range  of  intellectual  endowment 
la  infinitely  abore  the  vain  and  preposterous  folly  of  striving  to 
reconcile  any  portion  of  our  citizena  to  doctrines  intended  to  pro- 
ntote  the  designs  of  a  few  specnlatora,  at  the  expense  of  the  perma- 
nent intereata  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Every  page  of  Us 
vork  showa  that  he  ia  deeply  imbued  with  the  principliB  on  which 
•11  juat  Ooremment  ia  conducted ;  that  aeeurity  of  person  and 
property  can  only  be  fully  enjoyed  under  an  equal  and  impartial 
poHcy  towards  the  induatrloua  classes  whose  labor  has  created  all 
■etnal  values.  The  thonghtleas  and  unscrupulous  rapacity  which 
has  been  frequently  manifested  by  those  who  habitually  slander  the 
obaeure  and  diligent,  as  enlert^ning  designs  hostile  to  property  and 
gooi  order,  have  almoat  alvtays  ocessioned  the  very  violations  of 
the  public  peace  and  aeeurity  which  have  been  complained  o£ 
Who  ia  justly  ^argeable  with  the  ontrages  which  followed  the 
failure  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland,  unleaa  those  individuals  of  high 
standing  who  deliberately  concerted  the  stupendous  fraud  by  which 
they  intended  to  acquire  great  fortunes  in  swindling  the  credulous 
■nd  unsuspecting  out  of  their  hard  earnings  f  Did  the  principal 
managera  of  that  nefsriona  transaction  expect  that  the  Bunk  could 
be  sustained  under  the  enormous  expansion  into  which  they  had 
Involved  its  concerns  in  the  ordinary  course  of  thingaT  The 
attempt  which  was  made  to  involve  the  public  Treasury  in  the 
■uccesa  of  their  profligate  speculation  ia  sufficient  to  stamp  repro- 
bation upon  this  pretext.  The  naked  fact  that  snch  men  could 
luve  the  hardihood  to  ask  for  the  use  of  the  public  money  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  meet  these  grossly  improvident,  if  not 
ftandulent,  engagements,  is  the  most  powerful  of  any  posaibU  Ulss- 
tiationa  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  connection  between 
Bank  and  Btete.  From  the  documeota  published  by  the  former 
President  of  the  Union  Bank,  it  now  conclusively  appears  that  an 
•Qormous  fraud  was  intended  to  be  perpetrated — for  rational  bein|;s 
■tost  be  presumed  to  intend  the  inevitable  eonsequencea  of  th^ 
Mtfl.  How  inadequately  the  rights  and  property  of  the  mfierora 
by  snch  frauds  are  protected  by  the  existing  laws,  is  auffieienlly 
ihown  by  the  result  of  this  case.  The  difference  between  titt 
operations  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland  and  those  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  can  only  be  found  in  the  more  extenaive  power  and 
Influence  of  the  latter,  which  enabled  it  to  compel  the  whole  mer> 
eantile  commnnitf  to  become  blindly  subservient  to  its  disorganixlBg 
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■ehemei.  ThonMods,  who  foand  it  impoasible  toiiie«t  their  engage- 
menia,  were  excited  to  the  pitch  of  madaeHi.  Though  we  deprec»t« 
all  Tiolent  outbreaks  of  popular  feeling,  we  think  it  but  fair  to  chargs 
the  odium  of  inch  excesiea  to  those  whose  flagrant  dishoneatj  occa- 
sioned it,  and  not  to  thoie  anfortunate  indlriduala  who  were  ruined 
and  rendered  desperate  with  perfect  impunity  to  the  wrongnloera. 
Neither  the  Post  Office  mob,  at  Boston,  nor  the  riotous  assemblies 
In  New  York,  collected  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  publio 
officers,  performing  their  duties  under  the  sanction  of  solemn  oaths, 
to  violate  the  laws  of  the  land  by  receiving  depreciated  paper  in 
payment  for  public  dues — nor  the  Harrisburg  Treason,  where  a 
high-handed  attempt  was  made  to  subrert  the  Goremment  of  a 
State  by  military  force — none  of  these  instances  of  outrages  againsl 
the  laws  were  eon<:erted  by  the  industrious  classes.  In  this  country 
they  have  almost  always  manifested  an  exemplary  degree  of  for* 
bearance  and  moderation,  even  when  their  rights  hare  been  fla- 
gT«nt]y  trampled  on.  It  will  be  found,  on  examination  and  carefnl 
scrutiny  into  the  (acts,  that  the  mabbieh  spirit  which  has  occa- 
sionally direatened  the  security  of  property  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws,  as  well  as  inflicted  such  deep  and  indelible  stains  upon 
the  fair  fame  of  our  common  country,  has  been  inrariably  excited 
by  that  self-styled  important  rlass  who  affect  to  regard  the  indna* 
trious,  frugal,  and  honest  part  of  the  community  with  contempL 
In  fact,  high-handed  Tiolations  of  the  law  appear  to  hare  become  a 
kind  of  aristocratic  distinction  npon  which  those  who  regard  them* 
■elves  as  the  first  rank  in  society  peculiarly  pride  themselves. 

Mr.  Sedgewick  evidently  regards  poverty  as  a  great  moral  anti 
physical  evil.  The  leading  design  of  his  work  is  to  explain  its 
principal  causes,  and  to  point  out  and  illustrate  its  most  efficient 
and  permanent  remedies.  He  has  performed  this  interesting  task 
with  great  ability  and  success.  As  we  trust  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  inclined  to  examine  and  reflect  upon  this  subject  will  recur 
to  tiie  work  itself,  we  do  not  propose  to  give  detached  passages, 
which  would  furnish  the  means  of  judging  of  its  merits  about  as 
satisfactory  as  the  brick  exhibited  as  a  sample  of  the  house,  would 
enable  the  purchaser  to  determine  upon  the  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  edifice.  There  are  one  or  two  leading  causes  of  poverty 
so  general  in  their  influence  as  to  be  wholly  beyond  individual 
forecast  and  prndence.  They  are  so  radically  incorporated  into 
the  artificial  frame-work  of  modem  society,  that  we  shall  enlarge 
upon  them  in  a  point  of  view  somewhat  more  extensive  than  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Sedgewick's  work  brought  within  his  range.  We  refer 
to  the  efieet  of  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  currency,  and  change 
in  the  value  of  money,  upon  the  property  and  mea.nB  of  livelihood 
of  the  mass  of  all  communities. 

Those  who  have  superficially,  or  perhaps  never,  bestowed  (heir 
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thoughts  npon  these  topict,  exeepling  under  the  pretanre  of  engage- 
menta  which  require  inunediete  relief,  have  beea  apt  to  auppoM 
thai  inane7  canDot  be  too  pleD^ful.  But,  independent  of  l,he  inevi- 
table  and  deetmctive  reraleiona  which  a  plethora  of  paper  eurreney  . 
prodadfea,  it  ia  certaia  that  a  audden  and  auperabundant  increaae  of 
^*  f^ggtegtite  amount  of  currency,  whether  metallic  or  Sclitions, 
will  always  prore  ruinous  to  those  numeroma  end  reapectabla 
classes  whose  incomes  are  stationary.  Great  numbers  of  unpro- 
tected indiridu  sis,  who  subsist  upon  the  aaringa  of  the ii  former 
euterpriae  and  indnatry,  aa  well  aa  thoae  who  lire  by  daily  wages, 
•re  gndually  impoveriahed  and  brought  into  a  state  of  absolute 
want  and  suffering  by  the  increased  pricea  of  all  articlea  of  necea- 
sary  conaumption.  The  price  of  lahor  >b  alway-a  the  laat  and  leaal 
of  all  to  be  raiaed  by  the  expauaion  of  currency,  llioae  who  are 
engaged  in  traffic  are  able  at  once  to  appreciate  their  commodities 
cud  increaae  their  profita  by  the  enhancement  of  price.  The 
means  ofliTelihood  of  alt  the  rest  ofthecommnnityere  thus  placed 
within  the  control  of  a  rery  limited  namber  of  individuals.  Any 
person  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reckon  the  increased  weekly 
expense  of  a  fomily  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  mea- 
sure of  value,  while  its  income  remsins  nominally  the  samei  will 
leadily  perceive  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  or  even  months,  of 
exorbitant  pricea,  a  frightfol  source  of  poverty  is  diacloaed.  While 
the  few  are  enriched  by  extravagant  profita,  the  many  are  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  dependence  and  privation. 

The  great  variety  of  expedients  «hieh  have  from  time  to  time 
been  resorted  to  by  designing  men,  for  the  purpose  of  artificially 
increasing  the  amount  of  currency  in  general  circulation,  and 
consequently  depreciating  its  relative  value,  are  tiierefore  but  so 
many  frauds  upon  the  stability  of  property  and  the  welfare  of  the 
community  st  large.  Like  fire  and  water,  money  is  essential  to 
social  comfort — but  a  superabundance  of  either  of  these  important 
•gents  alwaya  producea  great  calamities.  To  show  the  effect  of 
this  principle,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  call  to  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  the  auffering  prodaced  throughout  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  by  the  great  expansion  of  the  Bank  of  the 
tlnited  States,  during  the  first  aix  months  of  1835.  We  have  at. 
the  present  moment  the  spectacle  of  two  great  Slatea  of  this  Union, 
posaessing  vast  natural  resources,  and  peopled  with  •  productiva 
population,  remarkable  for  their  activity  and  enterpriae,  who  have 
been  plunged  into  auch  diatress  by  the  aflluence  of  paper,  which 
had  inflated  pricea  to  such  an  extravagant  height,  aa  now  to  threaten 
general  ruin  both  to  debtors  and  creditors.  Artificial  stimulus  had 
produced  such  a  general  derangement  in  the  performance  of  con- 
trscta,  that,  like  desperate  topers,  these  States  have  been  impelled 
to  swallow  larger  drau^ts  of  madness.    Believing  that  money 
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could  not  be  too  ibundint,  immense  amoanta  of  currency  have  bees 
maanfactnred  for  the  purpoie  of  meetiag  oblig^Uons,  which  ii 
refaaed  hy  all  excepting  those  whose  necessities  require  them  to 
reeeire  it,  or  fare  worse.  The  measBree  of  relief,  into  which  both 
Missisaippi  and  Michigan  have  been  driven  by  popular  Buffering, 
are  a  beacon  of  warning  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  insecurity  of  property — the  destruction  of  the  confidence 
which  man  should  repose  in  his  fellow-man — and  the  general  relax- 
ation of  all  the  ties  of  social  order  which  have  grown  out  of  the 
twenty  years  domination  of  tbe  Bank  of  the  United  States  over 
the  productive  interests  of  the  community,  afford  leiaons  upon  iha 
demoralizing;  influence  of  paper  currency  but  too  dearly  purchased. 
Hot  among  the  least  injurious  effects  of  the  influence  of  thia  institu- 
tion upon  public  opinion,  is  the  total  obliteration. among  large  classea, 
of  alt,  regard  to  the  principles  of  the  Conalitntion  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  tha  dictates  of  universal  juatice,  in  relation  to  the 
currency.  As  we  area  aelf-governing  people,  thti  corruption  of 
pubHc  sentiment  has  already  produced  the  greateat  evils.  Saac- 
tioDS  under  which  property  is  held  and  enjoyed  have  become  a> 
precarious,  and  as  practically  inefficient  under  the  paper  money 
system  among  us,  as  in  South  America.  No  individual  engaged  in 
active  businesa  can  feel  assured,  that  his  resources  and  means  of 
livelihood  will  not  be  swept  from  him  by  some  plausible  scheme 
of  gambling  upon  a  great  scale.  Commercial  men.  whose  aanguine 
expectations  of  gain  are  easily  wrought  upon,  and  for  whoae  imme- 
diate advantage  most  of  these  new  fangled  projecta  are  oatensi- 
bly  eontrived,  are  constantly  involved  in  paroxysms  of  elation  or 
despondency.  Their  pursuits,  heretofore  so  respectable,  are  placed 
upon  the  same  level  with  those  of  the  haaard  table,  the  faro  table* 
or  the  lottery  office.  Instead  of  tbe  regular  and  systematic  pursuit 
of  business  upon  principles  of  forecast  and  calculation,  their  suc- 
cess ban  been  so  entirely  involved  in  the  movements  of  the  mana- 
gers of  paper  money,  as  to  have  become  wholly.a  matter  of  luck 
and  chance.  Their  care-worn  anxiety  at  one  moment,  and  thdr 
excited  hilarity  at  another,  render  it  almost  impossible  for  a  casual 
observer  to  recognise  the  same  individuals,  under  such  sudden 
changes  of  demeanor.  No  doubt  but  such  a  life  possesses  ito 
charma.  A  profound  observer  has  remsrked,  that  man  is  natnrvlly  & 
gambling  animaL  Whether  this  principle  of  action  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  thousands  of  young  men  annually  seduced  from  tbe 
sober  pursuits  of  industry,  to  partake  of  its  excitement,  by  the  ex- 
tenaiDn  of  the  machinery  of  the  paper  money  power,  ia  •  grara 
question  for  legislators. 

This  alternation  of  hope  and  despair,  among  the  commercial  com- 
munity, has  grown  out  of  the  preposterous  experiments  which  have 
been  made,  at  Tsrious  times,  to  create  property  by  law  for  the  prth 
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Tessed  convenience  or  advsniage  of  our  GoTernmenU,  either  SUfa) 
or  National,  by  means  of  granting  eielii<ire  pririlegCB  lo  favored 
(lasses  or  individuals.  Representatives delegatedfar  the  discharge 
of  public  trusts  have  either  neglected  the  great  interests  reposed 
to  their  care,  and  which  Ihej-  were  soleniiily  bound  to  protect,  or 
have  been  guilty  of  moreheinous  deHm^nencies.  Snrronnded  by 
swarms  of  interested  epeculatora,  many  of  the  laws  which  have  im- 
posed permanent  hardens  upon  the  vital  prosperity  of  the  respec- 
tive communities  were,  doubtless,  passed  by  legislative  bodies  bnder 
influences  which  it  was  diRictiU  to  resist.  The  hope  of  acquiring 
wealth  is,  at  the  present  day,  the  great  Incentive  in  every  pnrstiit. 
A  jnst  government  shoirld  be  carefnl  to  leave  the  avenues  equally 
Dpcn  to  all,  instead  of  affording  a  short-sighted  eneouragemeat  to 
particnlar  classes  -or  indrridoals,  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
welftrw.  • 

No  one  has  ever  examined  and  weighed,  with  greater  discrimina- 
lion  and  niore  sotmd  judgment,  all  the  questions  which  the  compli- 
cated  subject  of  currency  can  present,  than  David  Hume.  He  was 
V  feHow  countryman  of  John  Law,  and  was  intimalel;  acquainted 
-with  the  creilit  system  from  its  origin,  under  all  its  variety  of 
phases  and  ramification!'.  His  three  eisayB  upon  Commerce,  /n- 
terest,  and  the  balance  of  Trade,  are  indeed  masler-peices  of  fore- 
sight and  sagacity.  Common  as  Hume's  Essays  are  among  reading 
people,  we  are  tempted  to  subjoin  a  single  passage  from  the  last 
menlinned  of  these  profound  disquisitions,  which  may  serve  to 
show  their  value  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  examine  the  subject, 
and  are  not  already  familiar  with  them. 

"I  Ksrcelykrow  Buy  meiliod  of  unkin^rooney  bdoiv  iislcrd,  but  those  inslitt^ 
tkiiu  of  Binki,  fundi'  sod  paper  credit,  which  on  w  mach  pru^ised  io  ibis  kin^ 
iom.  These  renderpapu  eqirirnlent  lo  money,  circolnte  il  ihroogh  Ihewhols  Btste, 
make  It  mpply  the  plue  of  »a1d  and  ailTer,  ruJK  praponlDnaliy  the  price  of  Ubor 
and  eommodiiies,  and,  by  thai  mr«na,  eiihfr  banish  a  fre»t  pan  of  these  pracioua 
metals,  or  prcTenl  their  ftirlher  increaee.  ffhal  can  be  more  shart-ai^hled  tban  out 
Teaaoaing*  on  llii*  head  'i  Wa  fancy  becaoM  an  iDdividaal  would  ba  richer,  wen 
his  Mock  of  money  doubled,  thnt  (he  Hinit  effect  would  follow,  were  the  money  of 
every  one  increased ;  not  conaiderin^,  that  this  would  raiaa  aa  much  (he  price  of 
erery  commodity,  and  reduce  every  man,  in  time,  lo  the  aame  condition  as  befcro." 
It  is  lo  be  remarked,  that  the  evil  consequences  of  a  superabun- 
dance of  currency  were  found,  at  one  of  the  most  important  eras 
in  modern  history,  not  to  be  confined  lo  paper  circulation.  Soon 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  poverty  was  extensively  brought 
upon  the  bulk  of  tho  community,  in  several  of  the  nations  of  En- 

*By  lb*  mrmjunda  ia  mrani  public  <l[:bi— (he  uinal  phnaeto  detigntte  thatapacici  of 
pmper^  in  Englaad.  We  hai*  at  pronpni,  from  Uie  nlioft  ■sighted  prodigaUty  DfHimaDftha 
StalM,  ■  BUM  plrDlifiil  (iipply  of  thti  meniu  of  deniinrallan  the  meanre  of  Talne  in  oar 
markeii.  Wi  hope  tI  will  ha  roond,  wlien  ihn  oeesBily  of  proridinK  for  the  biteroet  of  ih* 
Immaue  Kkma  wbieb  hara  bean  borromd  for  [ha  pD^wae  nf  eoriehiug  apecolaton,  by  Ml' 
haBcio;  nooiaal  prtcea  at  the  eipnrae  of  Ibture  lamlt'in  Btiall  occnr,  Ihal  the  psopla  of  iha 
■■(•cal  Stalsa,aa  nhanlhcHi  burJcna  fnnatfill  id  besrily,  will  ae 
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rope,  by  >  gre^t  «od  andden  inflaz  of  oMtallie  eumncjr.  Bnt  as 
gold  and  ailvar  enjoy  anir«real  vkIob,  thay  alwaya  find  the  generml 
level  by  flowing  into  thoM  connirica  where  there  may  happen  to  be 
found  leaa  than  the  due  proportion,  comparing  the  existing  prices 
or  commoditiea,  which  can  be  exchanged  with  profit  in  those  conn- 
tries  where  specie  is  too  abKodant  No  sncfa  corrective  applies  to 
paper  cnrrsncy,  die  valoe  of  which  ia  wholly  arbitrary  and  local. 

The  effect  of  cnrrency  vpon  panperism  jn  England  will  clearly 
illustrate  the  consaqnenees  oi  a  superabnndance  both  of  metallic 
and  paper  circtilation.  Hr.  Sedgewick  dilates  at  length  npon  the 
vast  nnmbers,  and  the  miaerable  condition,  of  the  poor  in  England ; 
•nd  presents  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  servility  and  dependeaco 
of  all  the  industrions  classes  in  that  country.  We  shall  attempt  to 
offer  some  snggeations  upon  the  origin  of  this  unhappy  state  ol 
Ifainga,  and  npon  the  causes  by  which  it  has  been  aggravated  to  it* 
present  deplorable  extoit. 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the 
neccMity  for  poor  laws  in  England  was  occasioned  by  the  failure 
of  the  assistance  previously  derived  by  the  poor  from  the  religions 
houses  dissolved  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
This  is  the  view  taken  of  the  origin  of  these  laws  by  Blackstone, 
and  aeveral  of  the  moat  eminent  English  authors  on  the  subject  oS 
paoperism.  A  brief  investigation  into  the  matter  cannot  fail  to 
convince  any  oandid' individual  that  these  opinions  are  incorrect. 

By  the  recourse  to  the  statntes  at  large,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
first  law  on  this  subject  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  1530,  being 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  SSid,  Henry  the  Eighth,  entitled  "An 
act  directing  how  aged,  poor,  and  impotent  persons,  compelled  to 
live  by  alms,  ahall  be  ordered ;  and  how  vagabonds  and  beggars 
thall  be  punished."  From  the  terms  of  this  law  it  is  evident, 
that  pauperism  had  already  become  a  great  and  increasing  evil  in 
England,  though  none  of  the  religious  houses  had  as  yet  been  dis- 
Inrbed.  The  difficulties  which  the  Ring  had  found  in  obtaining 
his  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon  had,  at  that  time,  acarcely 
begnn  to  influence  the  allegiance  of  the  "  Defender  of  the  Faith," 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  No  acts  of  hostility  to  Catholic  observances 
had  been  manifested  by  any  of  the  ruling  powers.  The  first 
act  against  the  religious  houses,  granting  to  the  King  all  "  which 
have  not  lands  above  two  hundred  pounds  by  the  year,"  waa  not 
passed  until  more  than  five  years  aflerwards.  The  act  for  "  dis- 
solution  of  monasteries  and  abbies,"  under  which  the  balance  of 
these  institutions  were  taken  from  the  church,  was  not  passed 
until  the  31,  Henry  the  Eighth,  nine  years  after  the  enactment  ol 
thia  original  poor  law- 
Nothing  can  therefore  be  more  conclusive,  than  that  pauperism 
in  England  was  created  by  some  other  cause  than  the  failure  of  the 
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relief  aecnstomed  to  be  ^*en  by  the  religious  housea.  When  the 
original  law  on  this  aubjeet  ma  passed,  their  hospitality  and  charity 
were  in  full  operation,  and  were  foand  inadequate  (o  meet  the  ex- 
iating  Deceeaities  ot  the  poor.  On  examining;  into  (he  slate  of  the 
world  at  that  period,  it  doea  not  appear  difficult  to  diaeoTer  the 
great  change  which  rendered  anch  a  law  neceaaary. 

Immense  auma  in  gold  apd  aiWer  were  brought  to  Europe  from 
Ameriet,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  produced  a  great 
rise  of  prices  in  Spain,  under  whose  avspiees  the  New  World  bad 
been  discorered,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  ;  and  led 
to  the  necessity,  far  the  first  time,  of  legal  provisiona  with  regard  to 
the  poor  in  that  kingdom  as  early  as  16S3.  Those  coimtriea 
which  did  not  in  the  fint  instance  receire  this  raat  efflux  of 
the  precious  metals,  could  tif>l  be  prerented,  by  the  rigid  lawa 
against  their  exportation,  from  enjoying  the  profits  derired  from 
carrying  commoditiea  produced  with  leas  cost  to  the  mat^els 
of  Bpain,  nor  from  receiving  in  payment  large  portions  of  this 
new  supply  of  money.  Many  of  the  eoltivators  and  manufac- 
turers of  Spun,  who  had  previously  possessed  not  only  the  mo- 
nopoly of  their  own  markets,  but  had  produced  many  articles  for 
exportation,  were  at  once  thrown  out  of  empIoyoiMit,  and  com- 
pelled by  their  neceaaities  to  emigrate  to  America,  or  become  bur- 
dena  to  the  community.  The  tide  of  gold  and  silver  gradually 
flowed  from  Spain  into  the  producing  countriea,  and  eonaequently 
effected  a  corresponding  rise  of  prices  there.  From  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  the  close  of  that  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  the  statutes  at  large  show,  that  hardly  a  single  year  oc- 
curred withoat  new  enactmenta  respecting  wages,  and  the  price  of 
oonunoditiea,  which  clearly  manifest  the  intestine  convulsions  cun- 
tinoatly  produced  by  the  contest  between  fixed  incomes  and  in- 
creasing priees.  Our  English  ancestors  of  that  day  do  not  appear 
to  have  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  true  cauaee  which 
produced  thia  great  aocial  transition,  which  was  constantly  going 
on  from  the  increase  of  money,  any  more  than  many  of  iheir  de- 
scendanta  now  can  comprehend  the  origin  of  the  revulsions  among 
ourselvea,  which  have  placed  all  property  in  snob  an  alarming  con- 
dition of  uncertainty.  We  have  been  struck,  in  referring  to  Hol- 
linshed's  Chronicle,  with  the  repeated  allusions  to  the  troubles  and 
disorders  occasioned  by  thia  slate  of  thin ga.  Hia  continuator,  Har- 
rison, who  died  at  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elixabeth,  saya,  in 
hla  account  of  tlie  fourteenth  year  of  her  reign — 

"  In  this  PatliuDent,  fbr  so  nroeh  u  the  whole  railme  of  Eogtand  vu  excesd- 
in^jrpeitned  with  Togta,  vagnboadeSi-aixl  Haidi«baggan,  by  nuuis  whwaof  dai- 
lie  luppeiial  divarM  homble  murthera,  tbefti,  and  other  gnat,  ootngci — it  was  sn- 
aeted,  that  pnsoni  eboTa  the  age  of  fouiteeo  yean,  being  taken  baggingi  vajaraM 
and  wandning  disarderlle,  ibould  be  apprehended,  whipped,  and  burned  Ihrongii 
the  grial*  of  Uw  right  eai  with  «  bat  iron  of  on*  ineb  coapaM*  tor  the  fint  lias  so 
taken." 
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Under  the  year  1580,  he  feelingly  lamenU  "the  haidocn  of  iIhs 
age,  wherein  we  live — that  manie  would  worke  if  ihejr  had  means, 
roanie  neglect  and  care  not  for  worice  though  ihey  have  means, 
Bonie  would  willingly  withstand  povertie,  if  they  might,  but  some 
had  rather  beg  snd  doo  worse  than  give  themselTcs  to  labor." 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  and  their  foHotrori,  who  vere  coniinv- 
ally  endeaTouring  to  incite  thepopulat^e  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  charged  all  these  evils  to  the  introduction  of  the 
prosteslant  religion,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  distreases  produced 
by  the  expansions  of  currency  in  our  own  limes,  have  been  the 
tofHC  of  violent  tirades  against  Democratic  Gorernment  It  is 
to  be  regretted  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justice,  that  so  many  au- 
thors of  note  hare  given  countenance  to  this  imputation,  by  attri- 
buting the  origin  of  the  pauper  laws  of  England  to  the  diaaolnliwi 
of  the  Catholic  religions  establishments. 

The  industrious  classes  of  England  were  rednced  to  the  greateal 
distress,  from  the  enormous  increase  of  the  prices  <A  all  articles  of 
subsistence,  during  (he  reign  of  Elizabeth,  compared  with  the  exist- 
ing  remuneration  for  labor.  The  price  of  wheat  in  ordinary  years 
had  become  enhanced  in  a  great  ratio,  between  the  passage  of  the 
original  law,  respecting  the  poor  in  the  23d,  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  the  43d  of  Elizabeth.  At  the  former  period  it  had  risen  greatly 
beyond  its  previous  rate,  by  the  increase  of  currency  which  liad 
then  taken  place. 

By  the  set  of  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth,  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  of  every  parish  wss  made  a  permanent  charge  on  the 
property  comprized  within  the  parish.  This  mode  was  finally  re- 
sorted to  after  a  struggle  of  more  than  seventy  years,  against  the 
necessities  which  a  superabundant  currency  always  imposes  upon 
the  indostrious  classes  of  every  producing  country,  as  the  only 
adequate  means  of  securing  internal  peace,  and  maintaining  good 
order  in  society.  The  design  of  (his  law  was  to  make  it  tlie  inte- 
rest  of  holders  of  property  to  keep  In  constant  employment  all  who 
had  no  other  means  of  support  than  their  labor,  at  rales  of  wages 
BufRcientfor  their  maintenance^  For  this  purpose,  ■  new  princi- 
ple was  introduced  into  English  legislation,  providing  that  tlie 
landed   properly  in  each  parish   should  maintain  its  poor  at  all 

Upon  the  policy  of  ihi<  principle,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
earnest  discnssion  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
when  its  pressure  began  to  become  intolerable,  from  tbe  enor- 
mous  burden  of  the  poor  rates,  we  do  not  propose  to  enlarge- 
Our  endeavour  has  only  been  to  show,  thai  it  was  occasioned  by 
causes  wholly  different  from  those  to  which  it  has  usually  been  as- 
cribed. It  became  indispensable  to  tbe  common  security,  in  eonse- 
quenee  of  the  operation  of  the  great  cause  of  poverty  and  misery 
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fn  all  a^ — tht  SMpergAuxdance  of  cumncy.  Seotl&nd,  which  at 
that  time  was  not  a  producing  country,  and  had  no  commercial  in- 
tarcourse,  was  nnt  obliged  to  adopt  poor  lane,  though  all  the  Cath- 
alic  religioDB  hoiieea  wen  aboliahed.  But  th«  N«therland»i  a  great 
man ufactu ring  country,  where  most  or  the  catholic  inaiitaiiane  have 
been  preserved  to  the  preaeot  day,  was  compelled  to  hare  recburse 
to  them  about  th«  same  time  with  Eiigland — namely,  In  I53[.  . 

Such  an  occurrence  as  the  vast  and  sudden  increase  of  the  sup- 
ply of  the  precious  metals,  which  resulted  from  the  discnvery  at 
AmericH,  will  not  probably  happen  in  all  future  time.  We  bsve 
endeavoured  to  point  out  one  of  its  effects  upon  the  previously  ex- 
iating  cendilion  of  society,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
(lie  subject  which  forms  a  prominent  topic  in  the  two  last  parts  of 
Hr.  Sedgewick's  work — the  present  condition  of  the  poor  in  Eug- 
knd.  This  has  been  mainly  bro«ght  about  by  the  abuse  of  tiie 
"  credit  system."  During  more  than  a  century  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  43d  Elizabeth,  pauperism  in  England,  appears  to  have 
retrograded  by  the  gradual  and  iaseasible  assimilation  referred  to  in 
the  extract  w4  have  given  from  Home's  esssys,  which  always  takes 
place  in  all  com  muni  tie*  to  any  state  of  things,  after  the  atruggle 
of  conflicting  interests  has  subsided.  But  by  the  introduction  of 
the  "  credit  system,"  a  powerful  and  extensive  influence,  was  soon 
brought  into  action,  which  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  true 
and  permanent  welfare  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  upon  whom  the 
burdens  of  pauperism,  as  well  as  of  other  schemes  of  taxation 
eventually  bl},  notwithstanding  that  most  of  these  were  misled  in 
Its  support  by  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  enhancement  o. 
rtieir  produce.  We  gave  a  hasty  akelch  of  its  operation  in  en- 
hancing prices,  and  increasing  the  hardens  oTtaxation,  In  our  No- 
vember number.  Since  writing  that  article  on  the  subject,  we  have 
had  occasion  to  examine  the  work  nn  "  Commercial  Economy  "  by 
Mr.  Cayley,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament.  We  find,  at  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  page,  a  statement  respecting  the 
pnblic  debt  of  Great  Britain,  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  posi- 
tions we  there  advanced. 

"  In  the  year  17B1,  tha  pstionol  dsU  ■mouiitcd  to  £iS8,000,000  sterling.  Since 
then,  the  OoTemment  hu  bomwed  £1,017,000,000  more.  If  yon  sJd  thewtwo 
vara  together,  it  «U1  show  oar  present  national  debt  lo  amoant  to  £1286,000,000 
•terling;  but  obwrre,  £480,000,000,  of  Ihiihn*  been  rrdraned  by  tbenntin^^d. 
The  net  GoTeninient  debt  now,  llMnfbni,  ii  about  £800,000,000  Merlin;.  This 
£800,000,000  was  boirowed  at  the  average  rate  of  £60  (o  the  £100  Hock.  Tha 
•am  of  £480,000,000,  therefore,  is  all  the  money  which  the  QoTerenwnl  really  re- 
ceived for  iL  But  this  £480,000,000  was  advannd  to  the  Ootemment  in  jiaptr 
MOTiy,  worth  only  mt-Aoy  of  the  andent  money  of  the  country,oT  of  that  which 
is  now  being  iaSicted  upon  the  eoanCry,  or  rather  ground  out  of  the  bonei  and  vilala 
«f  tha  country.  The  anni  actually  advanced  to  the  Oovemment  was  therefbia 
cnly  £340,000,000  of  our  prvaent  mwwy.  Thenllingpriea  of  cohsoU  is  at  preMDt 
87.  The  mm  which  the  fiind  holdrn  are  therefore  now  reeeiving  from  the  Oot- 
craneu  ia  about  £696,000,000,  in  solid  gold,  itisteail  of  the  £340,000,000,  which 
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(hey  ntllj  adranccd.  Here,  then,  is  >  nH  pioGt  of  £4WjBM,0M  italiiig  liUnllr 
pTen  to  (lie  fund  holden  witboot  Miy  eqiuTBlent  wbuevcr  [  I*  not  thia  pioqierujr 
enough  1" 

The  foregoing  i«  adopted  by  Mr.  Cayley  from  Hr.  Aitwoo<l,  ilao 
a  member  of  Parliameot.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  ihov  the 
caoees  of  that  enormous  enhancement  in  the  priea  of  every  tbing 
which  enters  into  human  conBumption  for  the  adTantage  of  Uie  few, 
which  occarred  in  Great  Britain  In  couieqoence  of  the  Buspeoaion 
of  specie  payments,  ihan  thiabriefexpositionof  its  public  debt.  Mr. 
Attwood  opposed  the  restoration  of  the  standard  of  vakie  in  1B19, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Taat  change  it  must  produce  in  the  burden  of 
existing  contraete  made  in  the  pretiously  depreciated  medium  at 
extravagant  nominal  rates,  would  soOner  or  later  lead  to  a  revoln- 
tion.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  internal  condition  of  England  at 
the  present  time,  can  beatjudge  whether  his  apprehensions  were 
well  founded.  Into  such  a  calamitous  state  of  distreae  and  demo- 
ralization had  the  produclire  classes  been  plunged  by  the  exorbitant 
prices  of  food  and  the  weight  of  taxation,  that  the  regular  wages  of 
labor  in  many  sections  of  the  country  were  found  ao  inadequate  for 
Bubaistence,  that  able-bodied  men  with  families,  received  stated  ad- 
dition to  their  wages  out  of  the  poor  ratea  levied  upon  the  property 
of  their  respective  parishes,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  Eliz- 
abeth, before  referred  to.  Landed  properly  became  so  much  de- 
pressed in  value  in  many  parts  of  England  by  this  process,  which 
was  daily  becoming  more  general  and  burdensome,  that  a  desperate 
measure  was  resorted  to  by  Parliament,  in  1637,  (o  arrest  this  increas- 
ing evil.  A  special  tribunal  was  erected,  and  invested  with  exten- 
sive and  arbitrary  powers.  Tor  the  sole  purpose  of  regulating  *nS 
repressing  pauperism.  Its  effect  so  far,  has  been  to  greatly  increase 
the  hostile  and  embittered  feelings  which  had  previously  sprung  up 
between  property  holders  and  the  laboring  classes.  This  deplora- 
ble slate  of  feeling  has  been  recently  carried  to  eoch  a  pitch  of  des- 
peration, that  vast  numbers  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  England  wage 
war  against  property  itself,  aa  the  origin  of  the  insupportable  bur- 
dens under  which  they  are  now  staggering  for  existence. 

To  the  reflecting  and  independent  citizens  of  the  only  free  Gov- 
ernment left  on  earth,  a  careful  examination  of  the  financial  policy 
which  has  brought  England  into  her  present  condition  ia  abundantly  ' 
instructive.  That  noble  conntry,,the  land  of  onr  progenitora,  has 
for  the  last  half  century  been  governed  by  a  heartless  aristocracy 
who  have  made  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people  at  large 
wholly  subordinate  to  their  gambling  schemes  of  pecuniary  profli- 
gacy. They  are  now,  like  some  sections  of  our  own  country,  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  paper  relief.  To  those  who  are  inclined  to  eX' 
amine  into  the  actual  condition  of  England,  where  so  much  wealth 
haa  been  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  ■  few  individuals,  while  the 
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bulk  of  the  community  hiTe  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  penary  end 
deraoralwetioa,  which  ii  really  moat  appalling  to  inj  iDdividnal 
poueaainf  the  erdioary  sympathlea  which  beloog  to  the  humaa 
heart,  we  recommeiid  a  perusal  of  the  details  given  in  the  Tolamea 
showiog  the  condition  of  the  aereral  parishea  in  England,  pnbliihed 
by  order  of  the  poor-law  commiaaioncra.  These  asleanding  facta 
led  to  the  poor>law  amendment  act  before  referred  lo,  which — like  all 
•ttempU  at  remedy,  aftererila  perrading  the  whole  of  the  community 
hare  reached  ao  great  a  height  ae  not  to  admit  of  cure  without  an 
immediate  increaae  of  individual  sufiiniag— hare  occasioned  great 
clamor  and  popular  diasatii faction.  Recently,  it  has  bees  proposed 
in  Parliament  to  establiah  a  atipendiary  police  force  in  Oiany  dia* 
tricts,  for  the  purpose  of  prerenting  the  incipient  morements  of 
popalar  commotion,  instead  of  waiting  until  disturbances  begin,  and 
then  calling  out  the  regular  standing  army,  to  put  down  the  people 
by  Uoodahed,  as  has  been  frequently  done.  The  aelf-gOTerainp 
citizens  of  this  republic  may  profit  by  the  example  afforded  by  the 
present  condition  of  England,  if  they  will  only  consider  and  remedy 
among  themselves  the  causes  which  hare  brought  on  her  aggra* 
rated  and  complicated  internal  disorders. 

Besides  the  superabundance  of  currency,  great  poverty  has  been 
produced  in  all  ages,  and  among  most  nations,  by  arbitrary  deprecia- 
tions of  the  value  of  money  bearing  the  same  nominal  appellation. 
Previous'  to  the  introduction  of  the  credit  system,  by  which  States 
have  endeavoured  to  charge  the  burden  of  present  profligacy  and  ez> 
travagance  upon  future  generations,  legal  depreciation  of  the  mea- 
•ure  of  value  was  die  only  mode  by  which  governments  were  able 
to  extricate  themselves  f>om  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by 
their  prodigality  or  their  necessities.  What  an  extent-  of  poverty 
and  suffering  was  Imposed  upon  the  most  patriotic  and  public-spir- 
iled  of  our  citizens  by  the  legal  depreciation  of  the  continental  enr- 
reney  during  the  revolutionary  war !  How  much  was  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  most  of  the  colonies  retarded,  previous  to  that 
event,  by  their  short-sighted  policy  in  adoption  of  schemes  of  re- 
lief by  the  issue  and  subsequent  depreciation  of  their  paper  cur- 
rency !  By  these  measures,  our  forefathere,  from  ignorance  of  eco- 
nomical science,  and  consulting  only  the  wants  of  the  passing  hour, 
kept  their  commerce  at  the  lowest  ebb  which  their  actual  netieasities 
would  possibly  permit,  while  a  more  just  and  sagacious  policy  in 
relation  to  currency — the  very  life-blood  of  all  extensive  traffic- 
would  undoubtedly  have  made  them  comparatively  wealthy,  and 
relieved  them  from  many  of  their  embarrassments.  They  have  ever 
found  an  excuse  in  the  example  of  most  other  nations.  An  English 
pound  sterling  was  originally  a  pound  weight  of  standard  silver. 
From  time  to  time  it  has  been  depreciated  in  consequence  of  the  neeee- 
sities  of  the  State,  until  its  value  is  now  fixed  at  less  Ihan  oM-tldrd 
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of  thftt  quanlity.  The  •hillings  of  Scotland,  which  was  in  the  fint 
instance  an  ounce  of  Btanilard  silver,  is  now  but  a  penny sterlia;. 
The  legal  depieciatioD  at  the  meMure  of  value  in  France  and  Spain 
h&i  been  attll  greater. 

The  auieidal  attempt  made  hj  many  of  the  merchanta,  under  the 
iaflnence  of  the  combined  action  of  the  banks,  iu  1837,  to  compel 
the  public  officen  to  receiTe  in  payment  into  the  public  Treasury 
the  depreciated  and  dishoRored  notes  of  banksr  in  direct  violaUon  • 
of  the  law,  was  the  most  recent  and  extraordinary  instance  of  n 
general  and  deliberate  design  to  depreciate  the  practical  standard 
of  value  which  basbeen  presented  to  the  reflection  of  the  country  id 
an  enlightened  age.  In  contemplating  this  ■chems' — the  vast  andi 
simultaneous  efforts  made  to  carry  it  into  execution— and  the  effect 
which  these  measures  produced  upon  the  moral  feelings  of  the  com- 
mnnity — it  seems  almost  incredible  that  intelligent  men,  who  coald 
not  have  been  so  ignorant  as  not  to  perceive  the  conseqoencea  of 
such  a  step  upon  the  security  of  property,  should  have  snfiered 
themselves  to  be  trsnsported  beyond  the  restraints  im|H]sed  by  com- 
mon justice  and  ordinary  good  faith  among  mankind.  That  blind 
partisan  zeal  should  lead  any  men  possessing  intellect  and  property 
lo  surrender  themselves  and  their  families  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
paper  money  speculators,  is  sufficiently  marvellous.  But  that  mer* 
chants,  worthy  of  a  name  in  that  honorable  profession,  should 
eameetty  Co-operate  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  only  foundation 
on  which  all  commercia]  intercourse  rests,  will  be  commemorated  as 
tho  strongest  instance  of  infatuation  which  human  weakness  has 
lately  exhibited.  With  the  experience  of  oar  own  country,  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  before  them — with  the  more 
recent  and  disastrous  example  of  England  in  full  view — and  with  the 
anarchy,  disorder,  and  entire  destruction  of  commerce  which  the 
banishment  of  sound  currency  produced  in  France  and  South 
America  within  their  knowledge — thone  who  profess  to  be  the  lead- 
ing class  in  this  country  desperately  determined  lo  involve  all  our 
productive  interests  iaacommon  destruction,  in  thehope  of  obtain- 
ing political  power.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  men 
have  distrusted  the  permanency  of  a  Republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment I 

The  Eoeasures  adopted  to  produce  and  continue  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  have  created  deep  apprehension  of 
the  consequences  of  the  progress  which  several  of  the  States  have 
made  in  contracting  public  debts.  These  debts  now  amoont  to  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  A  great  portion 
of  this  amount  was  incurred  by  those  States  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
banks,  and  nearly  the  whole  balance  is  managed  and  controlled  by 
those  institutions.  Under  the  plausible  and  fertile  contrivances  of 
speculators,  for  enriching  Ihemselres  at  the  expense  of  the  isdustij 
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of  the  people,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  within  a  tew  yesra  thia 
r«8t  amount  of  State  debta  will  be  doubled,  if  not  trebled.  The 
ng«  for  borrowing  seems  to  hive  no  limits,  excepting  that  which 
may  be  imposed  by  the  caution  which  experience  may  teach  thosv 
amoog  whom  paper  currency  circulates.  By  the  Constitution 
these  States  cannot  be  sued.  The  payment  of  the  interest  as 
well  as  principal  of  lliese  debts  must,  therefore,  rest  upon  the 
same  confidence  as  the  reitemption  of  paper  currency,  which, 
within  two  years,  has  nniversally  failed.  During  the  last  Bession 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Webster  predicted  th^t  another  general  explosion 
was  not  far  distsnt— and  his  sources  of  information  on  this  subject 
are  unqnestionable. 

Whenerer  it  shall  become  necessary  to  provide  for  these  debts 
by  direct  taxation  upon  the  people  of  the  States  by  whose  authnrity 
they  were  created,  what  will  be  the  result?  Tho  lax-consumere 
are  nut  the  gorerning  power  in  this  eonntry,  as  in  England.  The 
tef.payers  here  possess  uneonirollable  political  sway.  The  money 
to  be  replaced  by  taxation  has  been  generally  dissipated  for  the 
advantage  of  others  than  those  who  will  be  required  to  pay  iL  If 
they  were  the  same  individuals,  the  questions  which  relate  to  bor< 
rowing  and  spending  are  wholly  different  in  their  practical  influsnce 
Upon  the  hnagination  of  most  men,  from  those  of  taxation  and 
payment. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  foretell  the  course,  which  may  be 
pursued,  by  the  indebted  Slates  of  the  Union,  whenever  a  crisis  shall 
befal  their  finances.  It  is  clear  that,  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
any  State  from  making  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  iu 
payment,  the  people  cannot  relieve  themselves  from  debt,  as  many 
of  the  States  had  done  at  difTerent  periods,  before  the  adoption  of 
that  sacred  guarantee  of  public  and  private  rights.  Whether  any 
avenue  of  escape  will  be  afforded  by  the  prohibition  against  issning 
bills  of  credit — most  of  the  Slate  debts  being,  subatantially,  in  that 
shape — may  possibly,  hereafter,  become  sn  important  question. 

We  hope,  in  view  of  this  interesting  subject,  that  those  who  have 
taken  such  unwearied  pains  to  corrupt  and  debase  public  opinion, 
ia  relation  to  public  obtigalions  and  the  measure  of  value,  iSay  be 
induced  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  elevating  the  character  of  their 
ethical  doctrines.  Should  the  disorganizing  and  anarchical  princi- 
ples, which,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have  been  boldly 
promulgated  under  the  sanction  of  imposing  names,  become  gen- 
erally received  among  our  citizeus,  and  produce  their  intended 
effect  upon  the  governing  power,  we  fear  that  many  important  en- 
terprises, on  which  immense  sums  hare  been  lavished,  must  come  to 
■n  untimely  end.  None  can  deprecate  more  sincerely  than  ourselves 
any  measures  or  doctrines  which  tend  to  impair  the  public  faith 
eidier  of  the  United  States,  or  the  several  Sutes.    It  cannot)  bow- 
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ever,  ba  coDce&Ied  from  (he  riew  of  all  men  of  observation,  that  th* 
profligacy  which  the  paper  system  has  introduced  among  na,  ha« 
already  made  deep  inroada  upon  the  reaaarces  of  aome  of  the  States, 
and  bida  fair  to  prove  a  heavy  source  of  future  taxation.  Whether 
another  generation  of  legislators  will  be  inclined  to  see  themselvet 
and  their  consliiaenta  impoverished,  without  making  a  serious 
struggle  to  relieve  themselvea  from  the  burdens  which  have  been, 
in  BO  manycases.improvidently  imposed,  cannot  be  foreseen.  Tbs 
moat  prudent  and  advisable  course  undoubtedly  is,  to  avoid  any 
oecaaion  for  such  efforts  by  forecast  and  economy  in  all  pubSc 
expenditures.  The  experience  of  the  English  nation,  in  the  aecn- 
cumulation  of  debt,  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 

A  general  condition  of  poverty  and  degradaUon  cannot  be  fas- 
tened upon  the  people  of  this  country,  by  a  system  of  exorbitant 
taxes  levied  upon  the  many  to  aupport  the  luxury  of  the  few.  No 
standing  armies  can  be  kept  on  foot,  among  us,  for  the  purpoaa  of 
repressing  ttie  desperation  of  want.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  is  the  only  safe  maxim,  and,  in  the  long  ran,  will 
prove  as  advantageous  to  the  security  of  the  rich  as  it  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  comfort  of  the  poor  and  the  industrious. 


SONNET. 

AKD&BW   JACKSON.    . 

Come,  stand  the  nearest  lo  thy  country's  sirci 

Thou  fearleaa  man,  of  uncorrupted  heart! 

Well  worthy  universal  praise  thonart, 
And  'twill  be  thine  when  slumbers  party  ire. 
Raised,  by  the  voice  of  freemen,  to  a  height 

Suhlimer  far  than  Kings  by  bii;lh  may  claim. 
Thy  stem,  unselfish  spirit  dared  Uie  right, 

And  battled  'gainst  ihe  wrong ;  thy  holiest  aim 
Was  fVeedom  in  the  largest  sense,  despite 

Misconstrued  motives  and  unmeasured  blame. 
Above  disguise  ;  in  purpose  firm  and  pure ; 

Jnat  to  oppoeers  and  tu  friends  sincere ; 
Thy  Worth  shall  with  thy  country's  name  endure, 

And  greener  grow  thy  fame  through  every  coming  year. 

HamcH  4, 1839. 
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I  trust  in  ibee  I  I  tnut  ia  all 

That  doth  my  mind,  my  loul  enthnl 

With  Bileot  ecstacy  1 
Truth  liTM  within  thy  thoughtful  eye ; 
I  h«ai  it  in  that  low-breathed  sigh, 

'Whene'er  I  torn  to  thee. 

Nay,  lake  not  Ihon  away  thy  hand  1 
Tia  aeldom  thus  that  I  may  stand 

And  speak  this  hidden  truth  i— 
And  thou  art  truth !  .By  passion's  vow- 
By  all  that's  beautiful,  I  know 

Thou  art  my  dream  of  youth. 

And  though  I  may  not,  must  not  show 
Whatever  through  my  aonl  dolb  flow 

Mysteriously  and  atill ! 
Feelings  that  from  thy  sight  I  hide, 
Whose  power  anbdues  all  strength,  all  pride. 

And  bows  me  lo  thy  will ! 

1  hear  thy  voice  when  others  speak. 
When  others  pnise,  when  otbera  seek 

To  win  with  flattering  art ; 
It  comes  in  hours  of  revelry. 
In  midnight  dreams,  in  midnight  glee 

It  falls  upon  my  heart 

I  drink  the  sound !  And  then  tliey  deem 
Thou  art  not  heard  amid  the  stream 

Of  mirth  and  levity  1 
Well  do  I  feign  joy's  mad  excess. 
As  through  that  mighty  throng  I  presa. 

But  only  trust  in  thee  ! 
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The  people  of  (be  United  Sutes  are  at  Uat  favored  with  the  result 
of  the  labora  of  the  far-famed  Committee  of  Inyeatigation.  After 
two  months  consumed  in  spreading  a  partisan  rersion  through 
the  land,  we  are  permitted  to  behold  the  proofs  on  which  they  de- 
pend to  eetabliah  the  bold  charges  so  widely,  and,  we  may  say,  so 
recklessly,  disseminated.  Their  bulky  document  is  at  length  forth- 
coming. "  Terbosa  et  grandis  epistola  renit,  E  Capreis."  From 
the  secret  chambers  of  this  new  inquisition,  (for  such  its  conduct, 
its  acts,  ita  extreme  injustice,  its  unmanly  and  secret  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, so  totally  at  variance  with  American  character  and  Ameri- 
can institutions,  prove  that  it  was,)  from  these  six  members  of  Con- 
gress— than  whom  no  six  ever  so  ivantonly  neglected  to  perform  a 
duty  they  had  assumed,  or  sn  unjustly  perverted  a  high  trust  I0 
malignant  and  unwortliy  purposes — we  have  a  volume  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-six  pagRs,  printed  with  the  public  money,  and 
diffused  through  tlie  country  at  the  public  expense.  We  do  not 
characterize  it  Unjustly.  No  man,  devoid  of  the  heated  feelings  of  a 
partizan,  can  look  on  the  proceedings  or  productions  of  this  Commit* 
tee  without  mingled  feelings  of  contempt  and  pity.  We  speak  thus 
of  this  document,  after  a  perusal  as  careful  as  its  tedious  pages 
would  permit.  We  were  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  truth — to  know 
whether,  in  spile  of  the  unfair  conduct  of  this  Committee,  its  disclo- 
sures miglit  not  bring  proofs  of  misconduct  against  public  function- 
aries. We  were  prepaietl  to  pass  the  severest  judgment  against 
any  officer  of  the  people  who  might  be  found  censurable  or  coTrupt, 
notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  the  inquest  by  which  the  charges 
were  preferred.  There  are  few  who  shall  commence  a  similar  pe- 
rusal, that  will  be  found  willing  to  persevere  through  the  same  un- 
profitable task.  Probably  it  was  part  of  the  design  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  they  should  not.  Probably  it  was  lliou^t  best  that 
their  "conclusions"  should  be  supported  by  a  bundle  of  documents 
BO  complicated  and  tedious,  that  no  human  patience  would  essay 
the  labor  of  proving,  by  a  comparison  with  the  evidence,  their 
falsehood  or  truth.  We  pronounce,  however,  without  hesitation, 
that  no  candid  and  honorable  man,  who  shall  read  this  book  or 
report,  will  hesitate  to  say  that  the  whole  proceeding  has  been  most 

•  Repon  of  the  ComroitlM  of  InTeatigiilion,  chosen  by  bultot,  by  the  Houn  of  Re- 
prsMntatiTn,  January  llih  and  19lh,  1839,  on  the  subject  of  ihe  defalcaliona  ol 
Bamuel  Swaitwout  and  otben,  and  the  correclnew  of  the  reCurni  of  ccllecton  and 
reeainsn  of  the  public  money. 
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ptrtial  and  unjuBt;  that  the  Committee  have  been  grosaly  negligent 
in  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  inveetigatlon,  wholly  omitting  to 
do  that  which  Congress  and  the  country  intended  and  ex[iecteU 
wonld  be  done ;  and  that  Jhe  "  conclusions  "  thej'  profess  to  esta- 
blish are  totally  unsupported  by  the  eridence  they  hare  themselvea 
adduced. 

The  proceeding,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  has  been  marked 
by  a  spirit  of  partizanehip — not  by  a  love  of  truth.  The  object  of 
the  investigation  has  been  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  arailsble 
grounds  of  attacking  the  Administration — not  to  inquire  really 
and  hoaestly  into  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  laws  that  regulate 
the  Treasury ;  into  the  mode  by  which  frauds  upon  it  hare  been 
■occessfully  perpetrated ;  into  the  delinquencies  of  those  who  are 
really  guilty  :  but  to  gather  evidence  in  secret ;  to  concoct  partial 
statements;  to  draw  unjust  but  plausible  inferencps,  by  which  they 
mtty  heap  censure  and  odium  on  the  Treasury  DepartmenL  The 
object  has  been  evidently,  from  first  to  last,  to  criminate  public 
officers  for  political  purposes — not  to  guard  or  protect  the  Trea- 
aury.  What  citizen  rises  from  the  perusal  of  this  big  book  with 
additional  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  of  defal^tions,  or  the  means 
of  preventing  themt  What  lights  have  been  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  guide  the  future  legislation  of  Congress  ?  The  citizen  or  the 
legislator  finds  nothing  of  this  ;  he  has,  instead,  a  train  of  voluminous 
sophistry,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  abuse  the  individual  officers 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  to  manufacture  materials  to  be 
used  in  electioneering  for  a  future  President.  The  object,  we 
repeat — the  evident  object,  the  undisguised  object  of  this  proceeding 
frum  first  to  last — has  been  political  crimination,  not  the  search  for 
truth. 

Let  us  look  back  on  the  commencement  of  these  proceedings. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  second  session  of  the  late  Congress,  cer- 
tain correspondence  was  called  for  in  regard  to  the  receivers  of  pub- 
lic moneys;  but  how  was  it  called  for!  Why,  one-half  the  corres- 
'  pondence  wasdemanded,  whiletherest  wascarefuUy  excluded.  The 
letters  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  required;  but 
no  call  ia  made  for  the  answers  he  received.  Every  instance  in 
which  he  finds  occasion  lo  complain  of  these  officers  as  wanting  in 
punctuality  or  correctness  is  thus  brought  before  Congress  ;  but  the 
reply  that  might  give  an  explanation  or  defence  is  excluded  by  the 
terms  of  the  resolution.  The  document  ,tbus  garbled,  thus  partial, 
presenting  bat  one  8ide,'and  tlmt,  the  side  most  injurious  to  the 
officer,  is  circulated  through  the  country  under  the  supposed  sanc- 
tion of  its  being  a  public  record,  and  even  the  self-defence  of  the 
person  attacked  is  carefully  suppressed.  Is  It  possible  to  mis- 
ondersund  the  object  of  a  proceeding  like  thid  T  Is  it  possible 
to  doubt  the  manner  in  whieh  a  scheme  thus  commenced  would 
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be  carried  through  t    "Ex  pede   Harealem  "— the  eontsmpUtcd 

•cheme  of  monatTout  injoitice  ia  thms  ducloMd,  in  the  aniairaeas  bf 
which  its  incipieat  lUoTeineDt*  aw  dislinguighed. 

The  -flneceediog  aeaaioD  of  CongreM  w«8  aearcely  commciiM^ 
when  the  next  step*  were  taken  in  the  BBme  partiali  vajnat,  and  fu- 
tioua  spirit.  No  preliminaiy  inqnlry  was  made  into  the  truth  of 
facte — no  defence^  if  needed,  was  allowed — no  ezplauatiDa  was 
asked  for;  but  daya  and  daya  Were  coasniued  in  long  apeeehea, 
filled  with  the  moat  abusive  language  against  public  officers,  and 
especially  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  waa  charged  in  ad> 
TSDce  with  offences  for  which,  if  they  were  true,  it  waa  the  duty  of 
those  who  charged  him  to  present  articles  of  impeachment.  H« 
demanded  that  proceeding  through  bis  friends,  but  it  waa  uniformly 
refused.  Not  merely  was  anch  a  trial  refnsed,  but  the  rary  demand 
for  it  was  made  the  ground  for  iocreaaed  detraction.  To  bsTa 
■pedfied  official  delinquency,  and  to  venture  to  auatain  it  before  itw 
American  people,  and  in  the  face  of  day,  by  nnperverted  erideaes 
and  ftcts,  waa  a  task  the  accnaers  were  not  hturdy  enough  to  assiune. 
To  have  anbstitnled  an  open  and  honest  development  of  truth,  for 
raguenesB  of  foctiotu  declamation  and  appeuls  to  the  passions  and 
Interest  of  party,  would  have  checked  the  progress  of  the  contem- 
plated scheme.  No  one  can  read  the  apeeehea  that  were  made  on 
thia  subject,  during  the  first  month  of  the  late  eeaeion  of  Congress, 
without  pronouncing  them  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Amer> 
ican  legislation.  In  language  they  are  coarae,  in  spirit  they  are 
ancandid  and  unfair,  to  a  degree  of  which  no  previous  examine 
can  be  adddced.  MThiat  could  be  the  object  of  thisT  What  suffi- 
cient mo^ve  for  it  is  to  be  found !  None  can  be  assigned  except 
that  of  prejudging  the  accused,  of  perverting  the  truth,  of  assum- 
ing in  advance  what  was  deemed  expedient  and  useful  for  the  pur- 
poses of  party,  but  which  would  not  be  estabUshed  by  the  reanlls 
of  an  impartial  and  legitimate  examination.  We  challenge  the  pro- 
duction of  a  parallel  case,  in  the  most  heated  days  of  political  rivalry 
and  exdtement,  of  an  instance  where  a  high  constitudonal  officer 
has  been  declared  guilty  in  advance  of  Impeachable  acts,  in  apeeehea 
on  the  floor  of  Congreas,  without  notice  or  an  opportunity  of  de- 
fence, without  a  previous  offer  of  inquiry,  and  in  language  so  per- 
sonal,  and  offensive.  The  conduct  of  the  Senate  towards  Praaideat 
Jackson  in  1834,  odious  and  revolting  as  it  waa,  did  not  venture  to 
assume  or  pervert  the  facts  on  which  it  relied — these  at  least  were 
stated,  notwithstanding  the  rank  injustice  of  the  judgment  pretended 
to  be  deduced  from  them.  What  then,  we  repeat,  was  the  object 
of  the  course  pursued  last  winter,  with  a  spirit,  and  in  a  manner 
BO  vindictive  and  unjust  ?  Was  it  not  crimination  for  par^  pur- 
poses, instead  of  derelopment  of  truth  for  the  bentiit  of  the 
eountry  I 
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If  any  doubt  o(  thU  renwiaedi  thesqbaequent  procM^ngs  would 
remore  [t.  The  adiuiniitraiion  courted  inquiry;  the  President  had 
azpreaily  recommended  i(  in  huraesHge :  the  friends  of  (he  Secre- 
tory of  (he  Treasury  had  avowed  bis  readineas  to  meet  an  impeach- 
ncDt  if  his  accusers  would  present  it ;  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Hesni,  a  leading  member  of  the  administradon 
party  in  the  House,  had  moved  for  a  select  eommitlee  to  investigate 
these  defalcations ;  an  examination  could  have  been  promptly  madei 
which  would  have  developed  before  Congress  and  the  nation  die 
flames  of  (he  defalcations,  not  only  of  Swartwout,  but  of  the  TariQiM 
officers  having  charge  of  the  public  revenue — which  would  havp 
shown  eqaally  the  delinquencies  of  the  officers,  and  the  defects  of 
lh«  laws,  and  brought  the  whole  subject  before  the  legislatare  of  the 
Union,  in  a  manner  -to  produce  just  censure  and  punishment  of  the 
real  offender,  and  judicious  amendments  of  existing  statutes.  Why 
was  not  this  permitted  to  be  done  t  Simply  because  no  such  object 
was  sought  to  be  attained.  How  would  this  have  furthered  the 
aehemes  of  those  who  had  been  deluging  the  country  with  one- 
ndcd  documents,  and  shaking  the  roofs  of  Congress  widi  violent 
assertion  t  What  had  they  to  do  with  the  Bjposilion  of  truth, 
or  the  suggestion  of  amendments  in  the  lawst  "Quid  mihi  cum 
oaballo,"  as  blaster  Erasmus  Holliday  says.  What  was  an  invei- 
tigatioa  to  them,  if  it  was  not  made  tiie  means  of  casting  odium  on 
political  foes,  or  screening  the  delinquencies  of  political  friends  I 

From  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Cambreleng  of  a  Committee  of 
Investigation,  h  was  too  late  to  shrink  after  what  had  been  said. 
All  that  remained  was  so  to  frame  it  as  lo  promote  the  scheme  that 
Iwd  been  thus  far  most  recklessly,  if  not  successfully,  persisted  in. 
The  rules  of  the  House,  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
directed  that  such  a  committee  should  be  sppointed  by  the  Speaker. 
That  officer  bad  himself  not  only  been  chosen  by  a  majority  odbt 
House,  but  he  had  already  presided  over  it  during  three  previoas 
•essions.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  received  its  thanks,  by  a  deli- 
berate vote,  for  (he  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him 
by  his  station,  of  which  the  proper  selection  of  committees  was 
ftr  from  the  loast  in  importance  or  responsibility.  He  had  evinced 
to  this  delicate  trust  a  marked  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  mi- 
■ority — of  the  party  to  which  he  was  politically  opposed.  He 
bad  given  them,  on  many  of  the  standing  committees,  a  decided 
majority.  In  those  where  established  usage,  and  the  necessity  of 
confidential  intercourse  with  the  Exeeutive  Department,  made  it 
natter  of  evident  convenience  and  propriety,  as  well  as  of  just  deCe- 
mico  towards  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  Hodso,  that  a 
majority  of  the  committee  should  be  of  the  same  general  political 
Mntimeats,  he  had  yet  carefully  placed  on  such  committees  lead- 
lag  members  of  the  opposition,  and  individuals  whom  they  wosld 
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in  all  prob&bilily  have  ihemselrea  sekcted  for  socb  ■  poaition.  The 
prerious  course,  therefore,  not  leu  than  hiaown  pride  of  conBiBteii> 
cj,  hia  sense  of  dutjr  and  honor,  and  the  high  and  conspicuona 
nature  of  the  trast,  ^re  eTidence  that  from  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker  a  jtut,  iinparlial,  and  competent  committee  would  hara 
come.  A  committee  would  hare  come  ao  selected  as  to  embrace 
the  Ulenia  of  Ae  House  best  suited  to  such  an  inquiry,  and  one  on 
vhich  the  most  able  nod  honorable  members  of  the  opposition 
would  have  been  united  with  those  of  the  Democratic  party,  B«t 
this  would  not  have  answered  the  political  ends  it  was  desirable  to 
attain.  A  wanton  attack  was  made  lui  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Speaker — as  if  it  would  hare  been  praeticable  for  him,  had 
he  desired  it,  in  direct  contradiction  of  all  his  previous  course,  so  W 
constitute  »  committee  as  to  thwart  that  investigation  for  which 
every  member  expreeeed  an  anxious  desire.  He  was  charged  with 
gross  imparlialtly  and  injustice,  in  defiance  at  once  of  the  moat 
conclusive  evidence,  and  the  recorded  testimonyof  the  House  itself. 
To  remove  every  pretext  of  farther  debate  and  delay,  the  Demo- 
cratic members  yielded  to  the  demand,  tliat  the  committee  should 
be  chosen  by  the  House.  This  was  still  insufficient  A<s  if  every- 
Uiing  was  to  be  opposed  that  precluded  the  hidden  arrangements  of 
faction,  or  gave  to  the  proceeding  the  appearance  of  fairness  or 
the  chance  of  diaelosing  unwished-for  truth,  the  stand  was  deliber- 
ately taken,  that  the  Committee  should  be  selected  by  secret  ballot 
Th«  responsible  choice  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  open  vote  of  the 
members,  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  their  eonstitiH 
ents,  were  equally  dreaded.  By  the  secret  ballot,  the  power  waa 
attained,  not  merely  of  selecting  from  their  own  ranks  the  indivi- 
duals best  suited  to  their  purposes — not  merely  of  putting  into  the 
Committee  such  a  majority  of  their  own  partisans  as  ibey  chose^ 
but  also  of  excluding,  from  the  small  number  they  left  of  those 
friendly  to  the  adminiatratiou,  all  but  such  as  were  previously  fixed 
by  concert  among  themselves.  Three  members  only,  out  of  the 
nine,  were  chosen  from  those  who  were  of  the  same  politicsl  seuti- 
ments  with  the  ofEcers  of  the  Oorernment,  whom  it  was  intended 
to  attack.  In  rain  was  it  demanded,  eqnally  as  a  matter  of  jnstiea 
as  of  right,  that  the  wishes  of  their  political  friends  might  be  con- 
suited  in  the  selection  of  these  three.  The  claim,  so  nnqoeilimi- 
ably  fair,  was  rejected  withotit  hesitation  ;  and  in  the  final  consti- 
tution of  the  Committee,  the  partiKap  object  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing— ^the  total  diBrcgari)  of  any  desire  to  attain,  and  to  exhibit  lo 
the  public,  the  truth  without  perversion  or  disguise— was  developed 
as  unequivocally  as  in  every  previous  step  of  diis  unprecedented 
transaction. 

The  conductor  the  Committee,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
clone,  was  in  arcordancc  with  the  manner  and  motives  of  its  erea- 
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tlott.  It  wta  loon  made  erldent  that  th«  object  of  its  tavestlgBtion 
wms  not  %n  inqair3r  ■boot  deraulten ;  bat  >h  extended  range  of  inqni- 
«1torla]  reieiTch,  aecretly  conducted,  and  implicBtlng  both  officers 
of  the  QoreTBinent  and  private  eiluens.  The  DbmocraUc  raembera 
In  vMn  niaed  their  roice  at  the  ontiet  agajnat  mch  a  conrae  of  pro- 
nendin^.  In  vain  did  thejr  Tepreaent  that  the  Committee,  though  a 
■elect,  was  not  a  aecret  one ;  that  the  Honae,  wbenlt  coaatltuted  iti 
neTST  inlended  ita  proceedings  to  be  kept  secret ;  thai  justice  re- 
quired prompt  and  earljrnotice  to  be  given  to  all  peraons  accused ;  that 
iba  charges  ought  to  be  made  In  a  public  manner,  the  accused  being 
confronted  with  the  accnser;  and  that  secret  inquiries  were  unknown 
to  the  Conatitntioiit  and  alien  to  the  practice  and  feeliflge  of  tiie 
American  people.  Their  resolutionB  expreasing  these  sentiments, 
«nd  asserting  that  all  persoita,  wheUier  officers  of  the  OoTemment 
or  private  cltizena,  who  in  the  coorae  of  the  inreatigation  might  be 
implicated  or  charged  with  official  misconduct,  should  hare  imrne- 
diate  and  prompt  notice  of  the  charge,  so  that,  if  innocent,  they 
might  repel  It;  and  that,  whatever  might  be  ita  nature,  it  was  rea- 
Kooable  and  just  that  the  aame  shonld  be  pnblielf  brought  for- 
ward and  publicly  answered;  were  promptly  laid  upon  the  table, 
and  wltneaaea  or  peraons  were  permitted  tn  be  present  or  excluded, 
according  to  the  objeeta,  views,  or  caprice  of  the  ruling  majority. 
Perceiving  from  this  that  an  inves^gation  into  the  designated 
defalcations  was  not  in  reality  the  object,  bat  tiiat  a  field  of  dis- 
covery was  to  be  opened  and  entered  upon,  a  last  attempt  was 
made  to  recal  the  majority  to  (he  object  of  their  appointment  It 
was  equally  fruitless  with  that  which  had  songht  for  fiiimeaa  and 
Justice  tn  the  proceedlngB.  A  resolution  thst  "the  Committea 
would  proceed  with  all  possible  despatch  to  investigate  the  case  of 
Swartwottt,  and,  when  that  waa  complete  and  ended,  take  up  the 
caae  of  Price,  and  give  that  a  thorough  iavestigatton,"  was  laid 
npon  the  table;  the  miacondnct  of  these  principal  delaultera,  and  the 
extent  and  manner  of  Uietr  depredationa,  were  left  without  die  least 
light  beiog  thrown  upon  iliem,  in  addition  to  that  already  obtained 
by  the  officers  of  the  OovemmenI ;  and  a  roving  inquiry  for  political 
purposes  was  instituted  and  persisted  in  for  serenil  weeks,  vatyiug 
In  its  extensive  range  from  tha  leading  Federal  and  Conservative 
politicians  of  New  York  to  the  committees  of  Tammeny  Hall,  and 
mainly  intended  to  drag  into  the  net  whatever  could  be  so  perverted 
u  to  criminate  the  present  collector  of  New  York,  the  Becretarjr 
and  subordinate  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  or  any  other 
person  whose  political  sentiments  happened  to  diffier  tram  those  of 
ihe  majority  of  the  Committee. 

As  if  Impatient  of  the  delay  which  the  performance  of  their 
wsigned  duties  would  occasion,  and  while  the  investigation  relative 
to  Swartwout  was  still  unclosed,  Mr.  Hoy  t,  the  present  coUeewrf^ 
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wu  peremptorily  oiled  on  for  nnmeronfl  papers  and  docaments 
in  relation  to  his  own  official  conduct,  the  cnrrectneBs  of  which  was 
totally  iini  in  peached.  In  hi*  replyi  he  reiilgred  to  ask  the  Com- 
tnittee  whether  he  was  himself  regarded  aa  a  defaulter,  and  ecnbraced 
in  the  resolution  that  prescribed  their  duties  I  Tiiis  simple  inquiry. 
ihia  plain  tight  of  every  citixen,  was  treated  as  an  evasion  by  the 
majority  of  the  CoRnnitlee — as  a  desire  to  withhold  the  evidences  of 
his  official  conduct.  To  ask  auch  a  question  was  characterized  aa  m 
wasitireness  incompatible  with  caoacious  integrity;  and  a  response 
to  it  was  promptly  and  peremptorily  refused.  Hr.  Hoyt  complied 
with  the  resolution  and  furnished  ihe  papers ;  but  he  deznanded  of 
the  Committee,  u  a  matter  of  right,  that,  having  gone  thus  far,  they 
would  at  least  do  him  the  jnetice  of  entering  into  a  thorough 
investigation  of  his  official  conduct  before  they  lefl  New  York, 
This  reasonable  request  was  treated  with  absolute  contempt;  but — 
as  if,  while  his  desire  to  vindicate  himself  was  spurned  as  an  iudig- 
•ity  towards  his  self- constituted  judges,  their  wish  to  arraign  him 
vas  propOTtionably  augmented — they  listened  with  complacency 
to  the  assertions  secreily  made  against  him  by  an  officer  of  the 
eostoms,  whom  he  had  himself  found  il  necessary  to  dismiss. 
The  Democratic  members  ofUie  Committee,  considering  the  plainest 
principles  of  justice  violated  by  allowing  the  character  and  reputa- 
lion  of  an  important  officer  of  the  Government  to  be  attacked,  as  il 
were,  in  the  dark,  without  his  knowledge,  or  having  the  meana 
to  know  the  charges  made  against  him,  moved  a  resolution  that  hs 
should  be  furnished,  by  the  clerk,  with  copies  of  all  the  iuterruga* 
toriee  and  answers  of  David  3.  Lyon,  the  witness  referred  to,  as  far 
as  he  had  made  anawers  to  them,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hoyt.  This,  however,  seeming  to  be  too  great  an  indulgence  towards 
one  who  had  ventured  to  ask  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  against 
hint,  was  speedily  amended,  by  the  majority,  who  would  only  assent 
that  he  might  be  ■'sttmntoned  aa  awitnesa,  and  that  before  he  wsi 
examined,  the  interrogatories  submitted  to  Lyon,  and  bis  answers 
thereto,  might  be  read  to  him,  if  desired,  or  he  be  allowed  to  read 
them  himself;  and  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  attend  the  Com* 
mittee  during  the  examination  of  any  witness  called  upon  to  tes- 
tify concerning  his  offieial  conduct" 

'Well  do  the  Democratic  members  characterize  this  proceeding  in 
their  report !  Justly  do  they  "  call  the  attention  of  the  Hone«  and 
the  country  to  this  amendment — to  this  boon  given  to  Mr.  Hoyt, 
in  his  position  of  collector,  surrounded  as  he  wss  by  open  and  secret 
enemies,  in  the  shspe  of  officers  discharged  by  him,  under  an  impe- 
rioaa  senseof  duty  to  the  public  and  himself,  from  their  places  in  the 
cnstom'-house;  and  offureign  importing  merchants,  who  fancied  they 
bad  been  injured  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  collector.* 
Hoat  properly  do  they  "  beg  the  House  and  the  country  to  look 
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stitin  its  tiro-rold  aspect  aa  a  lubpAit,  «nd  a>  an  iRdalgenee  giw»n 
to  an  American  citiEen,  who  had  hia  repoutioiii  dearer  to  aa  honor- 
able man  than  Uk  iiseir,  at  auke;  and  to  say,  'ifdieae  things  eaa 
paaa  us  like  anmmer  clouds,  mnd  not  attract  oar  special  wonder.'  " 
*>Mr.  Hoyt,*'  they  observe,  *'  was  sammoned  to  appear  farthwitlt^ 
notaaan  ordinary  witness,  but  in  ^e  dotAle  character  ofawitneta 
mad  party  acemed.  For  rapidity  of  raoTcment  and  quickness  of 
•zecntion,  it  waa  more  like  a  warrant  than  a  snbp<ena.  It  was  ne 
sooner  served  than  Mr.  Hoyt  waa  in  the  Committee  room.  Lyon'a 
testimony,  aa  far  as  it  had  gone,  was  read  to  bim.  and  he  was  in- 
stantly placed  in  the  crucible  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Corn* 
nittee,  who  examined  him  for  many  consecutive  hoars.  We  knoT 
not  how  others  felt  at  the  scene  passing  around  them ;  but  for 
«araelv«s,  it  was  ■  aabject  of  deep  humiliation,  and  has  left  an  in^ 
preaaion  on  the  memory  not  easily  erased." 

The  closing  scenes  at  New  York,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hoyt,  were 
worthy  of  those  that  preceded  them.  Frequeat  iaiimationB  had  beeo 
Arown  out  that  the  time  had  nearly  arrived  for  the  return  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Washington.  These  intimations  were,  aa  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Committee  well  knew,  warnings  not  to  be  neglected. 
The  evidenee  against  Mr.  Hoyt  was  in  msnuscript,  though  not 
printed  ;  it  wou]d,  ia  a  matter  uf  coarse,  appear  on  the  journal.  All 
that  he  had  to  appose  to  it  waa  his  own  lesiiraony,  and  that  of  one  or 
two  other  witnesses.  Joadce  demanded  that  he  ahould  hare  a  full  anil 
fiiir  opportunity  to  iolroduce  rebutting  evidence.  Propriety  ami  the 
peculiarity  of  his  position  required  thst  this  opportnnity  should  be 
afforded  him  in  the  city  of  New  York.  An  attempt  waa,  therefore, 
made  to  obtain  the  paaaage  of  a  reaolutio.n  that  the  Committee  would 
not  adjourn  their  sittings  from  New  York,  at  least,  until  Mr.  Hoyt 
had  time  to  prepare  hia  defence.  He  sent,  himself,  a  written  com* 
mvnieatioR  making  the  aame  demand.  The  resolution  was  laid  upon 
tbe  table;  the  cammunication  of  the  accused  eolleetor  waa  neither 
read  nor  received.  On  the  same  day  a  peremptory  order  of  adjuorn- 
ment  waa  paaaed,  end  the  determination  was  carried  into  eSeet 
while  one  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Committee  was  in  the 
Mt  of  erosa-examiQing  Lyon,  the  discharged  deputy,  who  had  been 
eltacking  Uie  collector;  and  while  another  of  the  same  members  was 
in  the  act  of  aubmitling  a  proposition  for  summoning  the  witneasea 
whose  examination  Mr.  Hoyt  requested, in  order  to  rebut  the  inainua- 
lloas  made  npon  him  by  that  individual.  In  vain  did  these  mem- 
bers protest  that  the  examination  of  the  matter  specially  con- 
fided to  them — the  defalcations  of  Swartwont  and  Pric^— remained 
incomplete,  and  that  few  facts  of  any  importance  on  those  suhjeeia 
bad  been  elicited  which  were  not  previoualy  known.  In  vain  did 
they  nrge  that  it  was  due  to  the  fair  administration  of  justiee  (o 
■Uow  Mr.  Hoyt  a  full  opportunity  to  rebut  the  charges  made  against 
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of  whom  waa  not  yet  cloaed ;  that,  from  the  fact  of  aereral  wit- 
neaaea  hiving  been  under  examination  at  the  aame  time,  whoae  testK 
mony  waa  not  before  the  Committee,  ^ther  in  manuscript  or  in  print) 
(a  portion  of  the  mannaeiipt  being  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,)  thej 
had  not  the  meana  of  aaeertaining  its  eSect  or  nature,  and  were 
nnaUe  to  determioe  how  much  further  the  examination  ought  ts 
proceed,  or  what  other  wHneasea  ought  to  be  exan^ned.  In  vaia 
did  they  insiat  thai  fixing  the  time  for  adjourning  to  Washings 
ton,  before  the  teatimony  waa  ended,  waa  caknlated  te  deprire 
the  acGueed  of  the  right  ^which  every  man  haa  when  charged) 
of  ahowrag  that  those  chargea  were  unfounded,  and  of  protect- 
ing hi*  character  from  aaperaion;  that  it  would  prevent  the  iudi- 
riduala  of  the  Committee  from  examining  and  croaa-examining 
anch  witneaaea  aa  they  beliered  ought  to  be  examined  ;  would  aet 
a  precedent  entirely  n«w  and  arbitrary  in  the  adminiatratioa  of  jiia- 
ticR,  dangeroua  to  tlM  right*  and  pririlegea  of  persona  who  might  be 
charged  with  nuacooduct ;  would  be  deciding  a  question,  the  pro> 
priety  of  which  the  Committee  conid  not  poanbly  know ;  and  wouM 
be  well  calculated  to  deatroy,  in  the  public  mind,  all  confidence  Ir 
the  results  at  which  the  Committee  might  arrive.  In  vain  did  they 
present  theae  declarationa  in  the  ahape  of  reaolntionati  They  were 
anmmaiily  voted  down.  The  objecta  desired  to  be  attained  at  New 
York  were  complete.  The  materials  lo  be  worked  up  into  partizaa 
crimination  were  deemed  sufficienL  The  rest  waa  to  thera  but 
*■  leather  and  prunella."  The  scene  waa  to  be  ahifled  to  Washing- 
ton, in  order  that  other  peraona  than  Mr.  Hoyt  might  be  introduced^ 
in  a  aimilar  manner,  and  for  aimilar  ends. 

What  couree  ^ould  now  have  been  pursued,  if  the  examinationa 
ao  far  had  fornished  the  Committee,  in  their  opinion,  whh  evi- 
dence on  which  to  charge,  with  official  delinquency,  the  Secretary 
and  other  officer!  of  the  Treasury  Department  into  whose  sets 
they  were  about  to  scrutiniiet  What  would  have  been  the.condnet 
of  peraona  really  desirone  to  investigate,  not  to  criminatel  It 
would  have  been  to  point  out  lo  these  public  officers  the  supposed 
errors  or  the  alleged  Crimea ;  lo  demand  their  explanation ;  to  r»- 
quire  their  exculpation  or  defence.  Was  auch  a  course  pursued  t 
Not  so ;  bat  the  exact  reverse.  The  whole  progress  of  euminalimL 
at  Washington  will  be  found,  when  the  journal  and  interrogatoriea 
are  examined,  to  be  a  counterpart  to  thai  practised  at  New  York. 
The  points  of  cenaure  and  charge  were  carefully  snppreased  from 
the  witneaa.  He  waa  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  had  been  aaid  by 
Other  officers  ot  the  Department.  Queationa  were  framed  to  draw 
particular  anawers  which  might  meet  particular  ends.  The  ezamt- 
natioa  waa  carried  just  so  far  aa  to  elicit  the  facta  (hat  it  waa 
intended  to  nae  for  future  and  ainiaier  purposes,  but  no  farther ;  and 
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irheo,  at  lut,  the  evidence  ii  spread  berore  the  public,  it  ib  mada 
■ppanat  that  there  is  not  a  single  officer  thus  censared,  who  could 
not  hare  refated  or  nplatned  (he  chargea  ihat  are  made  up,  by  this 
tmjnat  and  partial  mode,  had  those  chargea  been  faiTl^  mad« 
kDomi  to  him,  and  the  opportunity  allowed  him  for  defence. 

It  aeems,  howevers  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime,  if  the  officer  who  is 
thua  denounced  seeks  to  ascertain  and  to  protect  himself  against 
these  eenanres.  Wliat  is  the  Tory  first  question  propounded 
lo  the  Secretary,  when  he  {s  anmmoned  hefore  this  new  inqnisitioB  1 
**  Hare  yon  seen,  read,  or  heard  read  or  described,  or  been  informed 
sf,  any  portion  of  the  eridenee  taken  before  this  Committee  T'* 
Why  waa  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  seei  to  read,  to  hear, 
«r  to  be  informed  of  ertdence  that  night  tend  to  inculpate  himself; 
was  an  attempt  mailing  to  ii^nre  that  officer  npon  testimony 
kept  wholly  from  his  knowledge!  Eridenee  waa  eoHected  for  the 
purpose  of  charging  the  late  First  Goroplroller  of  the  Treasury 
with  highly  culpable  official  neglect;  not  one  word  of  this  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  rosde  known  to  the  person  accused ;  no 
ezplsnadon  whatever  is  sought  from  him ;  he  is  not  even  allowed 
ttie  privilege  accorded  to  Mr.  Hoyt,  of  being  "snmmoned  uawit* 
■ess."  The  present  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  was  sub- 
jected to  t  Ion;  examination,  yet  not  a  particle  of  the  erfdenoa 
purporting  to  affect  Ms  statements  or  eondnct,  previously  ob- 
tained and  then  actually  in  print,  appears  tiiToaghont  the  whole 
course  of  his  examination  -to  hare  been  submitted  to  him.  Frag- 
nenta  of  statements  eoAIected  at  New  fork,  and  referring  to 
(he  oAeial  esndvct  of  the  late  Solicitor  of  the  Tressnry,  severU 
yean  ago,  were  to  be  used  in  order  to  charge  upon  the  neglect  of 
diat  officer,  now  absent  in  a  foreign  conntry,  the  frauds  of  Price; 
yet,  although  clerks  then  in  bis  office,  acquainted  with  the  transac- 
tions thus  intended  to  Im  used,  and  capable  of  exhibiting  them  in 
their  true  aspect,  were  within  (he  immediate  call  of  the  Committeei 
not  one  of  them  was  snmmoned  before  it,  not  one  word  of  defence 
vraa  allowed  on  behalf  of  the  absent  The  present  SoRcitor  of  the 
Tressaryi  who  is  made  to  participate  in  the  negligence  of  his  pre* 
deeessor,  though  summoned  before  the  Committee,  is  asked  no 
■ingle  question  that  ran  lead  him  to  suspect  the  charges  that  are  to 
be  presented  against  him  *,  is  not  permitted  to  see,  nor  even  made 
•ware  of  the  evidence  taken  at  New  York,  from  which  partial  selec- 
dons  are  to  be  culled,  to  his  detriment ;  and  is  left  to  diKorer,  for 
Ae  first  time,  that  he  ia  accused  of  official  neglect,  when  the  chargo 
ie  scattered  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Are  these 
proceedings  an  "inrestigationt"  Did  Congress  tnean  that  the 
plenary  powers  they  conferred  on  this  Committee  were  to  be  wielded 
wHhan  unfairness  that  has  no  parallel  in  our  political  history  T  If 
Aey  had  ereo  designed  that,  instead  of  examining  into  the  defalea* 
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tioni  or  public  officers,  they  shoold  poraoe  s  sjfltem  of  partixaif 
crimination,  could  Ihey  bate  believed  that  the  parauU  woidd  har« 
bem  condttetcd  with  sHch  injualiee  to  the  iodiTidiials  accusedr 
and  that  a  deliberate  endeavour  would  be  made  to  aaaail  Ui0 
character  and  conduct  of  functionaries,  whose  honor,  integrity, 
•nd  fidelitj'  were  unimpeached,  by  obtaining  evidence  behind  tb«r 
backs  and  without  their  knowUdgeT 

Althosgh  the  bouneaa  of  tlie  Commiuee  appearai  by  their  jour^ 
■al,  to  have  been  •ubslantialty  finished  by  the  t9tb  of  Febraary,  it 
was  not  till  the  36th  that  they  offered  their  report  to  the  H ouae — 
and  not  until  the  27th  that  it  waaactnally  made.  >  The  closisf  day* 
oC  the  eeeeion,  when  the  preasore  of  necessary  bnsineaa  abe<jnlal]r 
excluded  an  examination;  when  the  quantity  of  docunents  to  bia 
printed  rendered  it  imposBible  that  the  ehargea  could  be  known  at 
answered  on  the  floor  of  Congr*^«B  ;  were  selected  as  affording  addi- 
tional means  of  diffusing  the  attacks  with  which  it  was  replete,  aofl 
protecting  them  at  the  same  lime  from  exposure  or  reply.  Aa  il^ 
however,  nothing  shonld  be  wanting  to  complete  the  unfair  cha- 
Facter  of  these  proceedings,  from  first  to  last,  the  evidence,  oblainad 
M  U  was — the  report  made  np  as  it  was — even  these  were  not  permit- 
ted to  speak  for  themselves.  In  anticipation  of  their  appearance* 
an  abstract  of  ^e  "  eonclusioDs  "  of  the  Committee  was  prepared 
nnd  scattered  in  newspapers,  over  the  country.  Buppressing 
•rwilhholding  the  testimony,  which  it  was  pretended  wonld  snstaia 
these  conclusioHS,  they  were  pnt  forth  by  themseTves  to  circniata 
through  the  community,  and  diffuse  their  secret  poisoa  in  advanca 
of  the  evidence,  which,  when  seen,  could  not  fail  to  prove  an  anti- 
dote (much  as  the  reverse  had  been  designed)  to  tbe  siibtte  asaer- 
lions  that  were  promulgated  as  its  true  result  A  month  after  ths 
abstract  for  the  newspapers  came  the  report  itael(  containing  th* 
eulled  portions  of  the  evidence,  with  the  version  appended  to 
them;  and  not  until  time  ia  given  to  spread  twenty  thousuad 
copies  of  this  through  the  land,  nre  we  at  last  fovored  with  the  Im> 
timony  itself,  or  allowed  the  means  of  examining  into  the  truth  of 
charges  that  have  been  thus  boldly  made  and  universally  dissem* 
Bated. 

The  report,  in  its  whole  constntction,  character,  and  drift,  is  a 
fit  sequel  to  this  extraordinary  series  of  proceedings.  In  Tain  d» 
we  seek  to  gather  from  it  a  connected  view  of  the  defalcations — a 
clear  statement  of  their  amount— an  exposition  of  the  manner  il 
which  they  were  perpetrated — a  suggestion  of  the  modes  by  which 
similar  frauds  are  to  be  prevented.  It  ia  wretched  in  style,  though 
evidently  aiming  al  rhetorical  display.  It  is  most  intrieatA  and 
confused  in  arrangement,  although  divided  and  subdivided  as  if  it 
Was  the  perfection  of  logical  precision.  Yet,  with  all  this,  Iha 
evident  object  is  constantly  persisted  in.    A  vague  impresaioR  is 
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imparted  to  the  reader  that  the  causes  or  the  fraud*  upon  the  jmblie 
revenue  have  been  the  improper  conduct  of  tlie  Secretary  and 
wbordinate  officers  of  the  Treaaury ;  isolated  passages  Are  culled 
from  the  testimony)  or  roluminous  masseB  of  ot!icia!  correspon- 
dence ;  and  "  coneluaions "  are  boldly  deduced  from  theite  which 
mre  at  variance  with  the  result  that  a  full  and  canilid  expositinn 
would  hare  ted  to.  Coupled  with  this  system  of  criminatiiin  is  the 
effort  made,  through  saccessive  pages  and  attempted  to  be  drawn 
by  skilfully  prepared  intprrog^atories  from  witness  afier  witness,  to 
invalidale  the  inresti^liona  and  to  deny  the  truth  of  tlie  glate- 
inentt  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  submilled  to  Con- 
gress.  These  reports,  they  say,  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as  auxilia- 
ries in  Sndinf  out  either  the  law  or  the  facts  ;  and  they  assert  them' 
to  be  especially  defective  inthe  view  they  gire  of  the  duration  and 
■Banner  of  Swartwout's  defalcation.  It  was  important  to  their 
object  to  invalidate,  if  possible,  the  prompt  and  clear  exposition  of 
this  mighty  fraud  which  had  been  laid  before  Congress  by  the  Pre- 
rident.  Hence  this  sweeping  declaration  ;  hence  the  effort  to  con- 
trovert the  statement  of  the  time  when  the  defalcation  was  com- 
menced, and  of  the  manner  of  its  concealment  through  successive 
accounts.  The  report  to  Congress  had  developed  a  systematic 
fraud,  perpetrated,  without  intermission,  from  1830.  An  attempt  is 
now  deliberately  made,  and  elaborately  argued,  to  prove  that  the 
dedications  of  Swartwout  did  not  commence  till  1S37.  The  report 
stated  that  this  fraud  was  sneeessfully  concealed  by  the  msnner 
fal  which  his  aceoaots  were  made  up.  They  are  now  declared  to 
have  been  so  furnished  as  to  afford  no  just  ground  of  reproach; 
and  the  statement  of  the  Treasury  officers,  as  to  their  error  and 
deception,  are  pronounced  to  be  unfounded  and  unsastained.  These 
positions  are  boldly  assumed.  The  defaulter  is  nearly  converted 
Into  an  innocent  man,  and  one  is  almost  led  to  expect  that  the  poli- 
tical opponents  of  the  Committee  were  to  be  put  into  his  place  as 
the  perpetrators  of  his  offences. 

What  can  be  thought  of  an  official  document  that  ventures  to 
present  to  the  public,  for  purposes  of  partisan  crimination,  asser- 
tions so  totally  at  variance  with  the  evidence  on  which  they  pro- 
fess to  rely  I  TheSecrelary  of  the  Treasury  had  said,  in  his  report 
to  Congress,  that  the  "first  misuse  of  the  public  money  by  Mr. 
Swartwout,  as  collector,  appears  to  have  commenced  in  1830.  A 
aeries  of  defalcations,  in  various  items  of  his  accounts,  seems  to 
have  followed  and  continued  through  each  successive  year,  increas- 
ing constantly  in  amount,  till  near  the  close  of  his  official  term." 
Of  this  statement  the  report  says — "the  Committee  do  not 
concur  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  nor  do  they  find  the  facts  to  war- 
rant the  impress  of  any  sDcfa  early  date  upon  Mr.  Swartwool'i 
defalcations ;"  and  it  concludes  by  layiDg  that  "  the  defalcation 
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of  Mr.  SvtrtwoDt,  by  bumiu  of  fraud  ftndlilM  returns,  commeBcad 
in  1837,  and  oot  sooner."  And  yet  the  Commiltea  had  before  them 
the  statement  of  Swartwout't  caihier  and  sgeut,  in  these  words: 
"  As  far  as  roy  memory  serves  me,  ta  regard  to  the  difficulties  of 
Ur.  Sirartwout,  I  should  say  that  they  began  not  long  after  hi» 
appointment  aa  collector,  and  that,  from  that  period  he  has  eoD- 
tinued  to  draw  sums  from  time  to  time;  that  my  assistant  (Hr. 
Phillips)  and  myself  have  held  frequent  conversations  with  him 
respecting  the  sums  of  money  which  he  had  receiTcd,  and.that  ws 
ofteot  when  he  applied  to  us,  urged  him  to  endaaTOur  to  obtain 
money  elsewhere,  if  he  possibly  could,  and  not  to  draw  any  mora 
from  the  bank;  tha.t,  about  four  i/eart  since,  yihea  we  again  spoke 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  amounts  we  supposed  he  had  received, 
he  requested  us  to  have  an  interview  with  him  at  his  hoiue  ;  that 
we  met  him,  sgreeably  to  appoiutmeut,  and  that  he  then  assured  ns, 
as  he  had  done  frequently  before,  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  befora 
many  months  the  speculations  he  had  entered  into  would  result  in 
avch  a  way  as  to  ensble  him  to  pay  all  up."  Nor  was  this  all ;  they 
had  before  them  a  statement  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  assutsnt  cashier. 
In  these  words  :  "Mr.  Swartwout  came  into  office,  as  eolleqlorof 
the  port  of  New  York,  on  the  1st  of  Hay,  1829 ;  and  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves,  but  a  few  montka  had  elapsed  before  he  commenced 
drawing  money  for  his  private  utea,  which  he  continued  for  a 
period  of  nearly  nine  years,  without  any  great  intermission." 
Nor  was  this  all ;  they  had  an  actual  list  of  more  than  forty  checks, 
for  sums  varying  from  ftl.OOO  to  C12,000,  drawn  by  Mr.  Etwart- 
wout,  on  the  public  deposit,  for  his  own  use,  previous  to  the  year 
1837 -,  and  they  knew  that  books  containing  the  evidence  of  other 
similar  checks  had  been  lost. or  mislaid.  Which,  then,  is  erroneous, 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  "conclu- 
sion" of  the  Committee  I 

Not  satiatied  with  relieving  Mr.  Swartwout  from  the  imputaUon 
of  a  defaulter  during  seven  long  years,  when  he  was  deliberstely 
drawing  out  the  public  money,  and  appropriating  it  to  his  private 
use;  an  attempt  is  made  to.  prove  that  bis  accounts  were,  during 
the  same  period,  faithfully  rendered  to  the  Treasury.  » All 
moneys,"  say  the  Committee,  "  received  by  Mr.  Swartwout  as  col- 
lector, prior  to  1337,  are  regularly  accounted  for  by  him,  in  hia 
quarterly  returns  to  the  Treasury  Department."  "  We  do  not 
feel  justified,"  they  add,  "  in  acceding  to  the  correctness  of  the  view 
presented  by  the  Executive  and  Treasury  officers,  that  Mr.  Swart- 
wout became  a  defaulter  at  any  time  prior  to  1837,  on  either  of  tho 
items  of  account  above  enumerated — amounting,  in  all,  to  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven  dollars  and 
thirty  six  cents.  On  the  contrary,  he  accounted  for  them  property 
to  the  Treasury,  but  was  per.r^iiud  to  retain  them  until  his  last 
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qntrter  of  aerrice ;  Knd  then,  and  not  antil  then,  wu  he  reqnired.to 
fty  tliein ;  uid  then  did  he  become  a  defaulter  for  them,  and  not  be- 
fore. TVrff  has  not  been  discovered  any  evidence  vAatever,  that, 
in  reg;ard  to  thia  portion  of  hia  present  indebtedneae,  Mr.  Saart- 
iBovCa  accounts,  either  at  the  custom-honse  or  m  returned  to  the 
Treaaur}',  bear  any  impress  of  fraud  or  deception ;  for  what  wae 
onltted  to  be  charged  on  one  of  thoie  accounts  was  fnlly  charged 
on  another  of  them."  And  was  not  this  eTidence  of  fraud  or  de- 
ceptiiMi— 4o  charge  to  one  account,  that  which  belonged  to  another  I 
it  ia  assumed  that  Mr.  Swartwout  was  no  defaulter — that  hie 
accounts  weit  not  fraudulent  or  deeeptire — because  they  presented 
the  aggregate  lum  with  which  be  was  chargeable ;  and  that  the 
EzeentiTe  and  Treasury  offcers  hare  done  him  injustice  in  to 
representing  the  accounts,  which  for  seren  years  he  continued  to 
transmit  to  the  Treasury.  That  is  to  say,  the  habit  of  Mr. 
Swartwont  to  represent  himself  as  haTing  large  sums  of  cash 
on  hand,  when  they  had  been  used  by  himsell^  was  no  fraud  in  hie 
accounts — to  return  large  amounts  as  retained  to  meet  protested 
duties  when  these  moneys  had  been  spent  for. hia  private  purpoaea 
was  no  fraud— to  keep  his  account  at  bank  in  accordance  with  hie 
veekly  return  to  the  Treasury  Department,  by  tnclnding  in  the  for- 
mer the  receipt  of  two  or  three  days  more  than  in  the  latter,  waa 
no  fraud.  Yet  in  regard  to  those  thinga,  the  testimony  is  clear  and 
uncontradicted,  and  if  these  be  not  evidence  of  fraudulent  accounts 
—aye,  of  skilful  fraud — it  is  impoaaible  to  conceive  what  eTidence 
conid  have  been  required. 

Such  is  the  whole  drift  and  tenor  of  this  report — a  crimination  of 
political  opponents,  not  a  candid  expoaition  of  the  truth.  Such  Is 
the  whole  course  of  proceedings  adapted  by  this  Committee,  from 
first  to  last.  Trace  them  from  the  beginning  to  the  end — the  par- 
tial call  for  correspondence ;  the  violent  accueationi  and  dennneia- 
tiona  in  advance ;  the  formation  of  their  body  by  secret  ballot ;  the 
•zclusion  even  of  such  a  minority  sa  the  friends  of  the  accused 
would  have  desired ;  the  secret  delation  of  discharged  officers ;  the 
refusal  to  hear  testimony  in  defence  of  the  accused ;  the  course  of 
examination  so  adopted,  as  to  prevent  any  explanation  ov  refutatioB 
of  charges  intended  to  be  medio ;  the  concealment  from  public  offi- 
eera  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  to  be  attacked  ;  the  intro- 
duciion  of  the  report  at  a  period  of  the  lession  too  late  to  permit 
any  refutation  or  reply  ;  the  circulation  through  the  newspapers  of 
a  partial  abstract  of  what  was  asserted  to  be  proved ;  the  withhold- 
ing of  the  evidence  until  long  after  the  report  was  spread  through 
the  country;  the  whole  drift  and  effort  of  the  report  itself  to  dimin- 
ish the  guilt  of  the  defaulter,  and  to  criminate  the  Executive  and 
Treasury  officers — trace  all  this,  we  say,  and  what  true  light  has 
the  country  received  from  thia  investigation ;  what  have  Congreaa 
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(^ined  from  the  work  of  kgents  who  hare  so  misaned  the  troat 
confided  to  tbem;  what  return  have  the  public  receired  Tor.Uie  hrgs 
tmonnt  or  pablic  money  aquandered  on  pmrtiian  printen  and  on 
the  Committee  themaeWw ;  whet  reliance  ean  be  placed  on  their 
attempted  exculpations  of  the  gnilly ;  what  credit  can  be  given  to 
the  wboleaale  criminationa  of  the  officere  of  the  Treaauiy ;  whet 
candid  or  bonorable  man  would  permit  faimaelf  to  believe,  on  ec 
aertiona  ao  made,  and  eridence  ao  brought  forward,  the  reiiereled 
cbargM  of  official  miaconduct,  thrown  around  with  an  iBdiacriini- 
Battng  hand  upon  erery  public  functionary  whom  it  wm  deemed 
matter  of  policy  to  attack  or  injure  T 

If  or  ia  it  only  for  what  they  hare  done,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Aey  have  done  it,  that  the  proceedinga  of  thia  Committee  of  lavee- 
dgation  afaould  and  will  receive  general  and  just  animadveraioBt 
What  has  been  omitted,  ia  not  leaa  remarkable  than  what  baa  been 
performed.  The  worda  of  the  reaoluiion  by  which  they  were  eon- 
etiUited,  declared  it  aliould  be  "  their  duty  to  inquire  into  all  and 
facta  connected  wilh  aaid  defalcationa  as  might  be  deemed  ma- 
teriel to  develop  their  true  character,"  and  in  order  that  thejr 
•hould  diacharge  that  duty,  "  the  said  Committee  bad  the  power 
to  aend  for  peraona  and  papers"  conferred  upon  them.  They  wer« 
Inveated  widi  that  plenary  authority  which  Congreaa  eonld  aloB* 
gflve.  They  were  not  confined  in  their  inqniriea  by  the  limita> 
tloni  impoeed  on  the  Executive  or  Treasury  officers.  They  wera 
bound,  when  they  accepted  their  trust,  to  omit  no  inveatigationv 
which  ahould  "  develop  the  true  character"  of  theae  frauds.  Tbv 
offieera  of  the  Treasury  Department  had  pursued  their  examina- 
tlone  as  far  as  the  law  authorized  them  to  go ;  they  had  examined 
the  books.  Touchers,  and  accounts  of  Swartwout  and  Price  ;  they 
bad  obtained  such  testimony  as  they  coo  Id  from  individuals  con> 
nected  with  the  revenue  at  New  York;  they  had  ascertained  tb» 
exact  amount  of  public  money  which  each  of  them  had  abstracted ; 
they  had  discovered  the  times  and  manner  of  its  being  taken ; 
they  had  traced  the  aeveral  funds  where  the  deficits  occurred; 
the  state  of  the  accounts,  whether  as  kept  at  the  Custom-honsa 
or  examined  at  the  Treaaury,  had  been  explicitly  and  fully  presented. 
Tet  with  all  this,  the  President,  aware  of  the  limited  powers  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  pressing  such  an  inveatigation,  had  re- 
commended a  further  inquiry  under  the  extenaive  powers  of  Con- 
gress. That  body  itaelf,  with  the  results  before  them  of  what  the 
Treasury  officers  had  done,  still  thought  that  there  were  other  "de- 
relopments  material  to  the  true  character  of  defal  call  one,"  end 
that  these,  their  Committee,  vested  wilh  such  ample  authority,  could, 
end  ought  to  make.  Have  they  done  so?  What  single  material 
ikct  tending  to  develop  the  true  character  of  theae  defiilcatlons  is 
now  known  to  the  public,  that  was  not  before  known!    Is  th« 
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wpoant  of  the  dehlcation  rhkiiged,  or  iti  Bouree,  or  tho  mode  in 
which  it  WM  perpetrated?  In  no  iiiitknce  hai  thii  been  donct 
What  new  bcU.  at  all  material  to  develop  the  character  of  thaM 
jflbleatioiu,  is  browfht  to  light,  in  thi8_great  voliime  of  4evea  hun- 
dred and  aizly-eighl  pagea  t  Perbttpa  the  important  evidence  de- 
rived from  the  thirty-five  quealion*  pronunnced  to  Mr.  John  Beo^eri 
"  the  collector  of  fanda  for  Tammany  Hall,"  or  the  vaat  dlaeloauru 
of  Hr.  Arent  S.  Depeaiter  and  Mr.  Abraham  R  Vaaderpoel,  in 
regard  to  the  ezpenies  incurred  at  the  elections  in  New  York,  arv 
deemed  to  be  "  material  developments  "  of  the  character  aonghl 
by  Congreaa.  Such,  we  venture  to  «ay,  is  the  opinion  neither  of 
Congreea  nor  of  the  coontiy.  The  Committee  w^ro  bound  to  hare 
removed  the  veil  of  mystery  ^at  hangs  over  the  IranaaeUonfl  of 
Swarlwout  and  Price,  and  which  they  alone  could  remove.  Tbo 
Treasury  officers  bad  shown  that  Guatom-honae  bonds  to  th« 
amonnt  of  six  hnndred  and  forty-aii  thousand  dollars  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  Swartwout,  and  themoney  not  paid  into  the  Treaanry; 
Ihey  had  shown  that  sii  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  dollars  of 
these  had  been  so  surrendered  in  one  quarter  of  the  year  1837  ;  they 
iwd  giren  a  list  of  the  persons  by  whom  nearly  eix  hundred  thon* 
tand  dollars  of  these  bonds  must  have  been  paid,  if  paid  at  alL  Be- 
yond this  the  Trcuury  officers  had  no  power  to  go.  They  had 
no  right  or  authority  to  examine  th^e  persons,  or  to  make  further 
inquiry  in  regard  to  those  piymeats,  extraordinary  and  mysterious 
as  the  whole  matter  was.  Such  power  the  Committee  of  Inveati- 
gation  had.  The  transaction  was  one  above  all  others  "  material 
to  develop  the  true  cbaraoter  of  the  defalcaUsn."  Yet  was  it 
totally  and  absolutely  disregarded ;  and  the  whole  of  it,  alier  the 
Committee  bed  passed  fourteen  days  in  New  York,  where  the  per- 
sons perfectly  able  to  disclose  every  thing  relating  to  it  resided— 
was  left  in  the  same  obseurity  as  on  the  day  when  the  Committea 
were  appointed. 

Was  it  not  "material  to  the  development  of  this  defalcation"  to 
■aeertain  in  what  manner  this  amonnt  of  more  than  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  apparently  collected  in  three  months,  had  been  disposed 
of  I  Yet  none  of  the  persons  or  papers  are  sent  for  that  conlddis* 
dose  this.  Was  it  not  material — yes,  peculiarly  and  indispensably 
material — to  know  in  what  manner  the  whole  of  Swartwout'e  appro- 
priations of  public  money  had  been  applied;  what  property  fa* 
bad  ;  where  the  Oovernment  were  to  look  for  Indemnity  or  repay- 
ment I  Yet  no  ray  of  light  is  thrown  upon  this  branch  of  the  anb* 
jecL  The  necessarily  imperfect  inquiries  of  the  Solicitor  and 
ComptToJIerof  the  Treasury— made  without  any  "powerto  send  for 
persons  or  papers,"  without  any  authority  to  summon  witnesses- 
convey  all  Uie  information  we  yet  hare  as  to  the  property  of  Swart* 
wont,  or  the  chance  of  reeorering  any  portion  of  the  debt.    Ther* 
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li  no  poMible  denbt  that  CoBgreia  mexnt  the  Committee  to  ezsmine 
Into  the  sabject;  Biieh  a  body  eonld  tlone  doit;  ^et  hu  it  been 
totally  and  abeolately  neglected.  The  offieera  of  the  Treaanry  are 
left  ts  find  ovi  theie  tnatten  as  they  may  *,  and  we  preaniAe  they 
will  hereafter  be  cenaDfed,  if  they  fail  to  diacorer  or  pnrane  all  At 
Tarioaa  iDreatmeDt*  orspeenlationatfaatSirartiroqt  may  hare  nude. 

In  regard  to  the  defalcation  of  Price — attll  more  ro^teriona  in  Ite 
character— «  degree  of  negligence  equally  extraordinary  ia  exhibited. 
Althongh  it  ia  atated  in  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the  Committee, 
that  they  were  *'  oader  Uie  eonrietion,  from  the  general  complexion 
of  the  teetimeny  during  the  whole  of  the  iav  eg  ligation,  that  Price 
acted  a  very  important  part  in  theee  franda  and  peealadana^"  yet 
waa  any  examination  into  the, nature,  extent,  or  'character  of  tliia 
connection  totally  neglected — and  thia,  too,  n  ot  with  eta  oding  the 
argent  solicitations  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Committee. 
Eren  the  clerka  in  Mr.  Price's  office  do  not  appear  to  hare  been 
called  before  them ;  the  anma  of  money  he  haa  been  charged  irilh 
baring  collected  are  not  verified  by  the  testimony  of  the  peraons 
stated  to  have  paid  them ;  what  property  he  possessed  that  may  be 
made  available  they  nerer  sought  to  know;  and  the  whole  light 
they  throw  on  die  dehlcationa  of  Pricsi  is  that  derived  from  the 
examinations  sod  report  made  by  the  present  District  Attorney  and 
Collector,  to  the  Solicitor  of  lhe.Treasnry,  and  under  hia  inatractions. 

Do  we  err,  then,  in  sayjng  that  what  thia  Committee  have  omitted, 
displays  even  a  greater  neglect  of  the  trust  they  assumed  and  the 
dnty  imposed  on  them,  than  that  which  they  actually  did  t  While 
engaged  in  scrambling  after  evidence  to  criminate  the  officers 
of  the  Treasury,  and  in  so  interpreting  and  mystifying  matters  pre- 
viously known  as  to  make  them  subserve  a  political  end,  they  have 
disregarded  the  will  and  intention  of  Coogreaa,  and  they  have  left 
in  deeper  obscurity  that  which  they  could  and  ought  to  have  ex> 
plained. 

In  assigning  the  causes  of  the  defakations  of  Swartwont  and 
Price,  it  could  not  be  expected — after  the  course  the  Committee 
bad  parsued,  and  the  evidence  which  they  had  either  taken  or  omit- 
ted to  take — that  any  others  would  be  found  than  anch  as  might  tend 
to  criminate  the  oflicerB  of  the  Government  or  their  own  political  ofK 
ponenta.  The  defects  of  existing  laws ;  the  skilful  means  adopted  to 
evadedetection;  the  fslsifiealion  of  accounts;  the  Want  of  cheeks  and 
securities  recommended  to  Congrees  for  adoption,  over  and  over 
again — all  these,  and  every  similar  cause,  are  of  course  discarded 
by  the  Committee,  and  those  only  are  admitted  or  recognised  by 
Ihem  which  are  supposed  to  justify  the  censures  they  were  pre> 
determined  to  make.  "Culpable  negligence  "  is  charged  upon  the 
present  First  Auditor  of  the  Treaanry,  becauae  the  register  of  bonds 
in  bis  office  bad  been  permitted  to  fkll  in  arrear,  though  the  teatimony 
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before  the  Committee  cleerly  shows  thel  whmiever  negligence  Ihers 
WBH,  occurred  yean  before  he  came  into  oflice,  fttid  that  the  time 
neeesury  to  supply  the  erreara  in  the  register  woald  have  made  it 
impossible,  eren  if  a  clerk  had  occupied  his  whole  time  tipon  that 
anbject,  to  hare  diacovered  by  those  means,  at  an  earlier  period 
than  was  done,  the  defalcation  in  the  bond  aeeonnt  of  1837.  "  Cnl< 
pable  negligence"  is  also  cjiarged  on  the  Fint  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  an  officer  who-  had  been  bnt  a  few  months  appointed,  be- 
cause, in  TBTising  the  accounts  of  the  Auditor,  he  did  not  adopt  a  sys- 
tam  which  was  not  either  required  by  the  plain  constrnction  of  tha 
law  dndgnaling  hi*  duties,  or  ever  adopted,  so  far  as  appears,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  QoTcmment ;  hnt  which  the  Committee 
assume  to  be  sufficient  for  detecting  the  fraudulent  accounts  of 
SwartiToBt  Page  after  page  is  deroted  to  an  elaborate  argument 
to  prore  that  the  weekly  returns,  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  situation  of  the  rere- 
Bve  for  financial  purposes,  should  hare  been  used  far  the  detection 
ot  defaulters ;  and  the  "  conclusion  "  drawn  is,  that  the  negligence 
of  the  Secretary  is  a  primary  canse  of  the  delinquency  of  Swart< 
wout  haring  been  so  long  undiaeorered.  So  in  regard  to  the 
defalcations  of  Price.  Although  it  is  well  known  that  Ihe'lawa 
ngnlating  District  Attorneys  are  so  loose  as  to  make  every 
cheek  npon  them  next  to  impoisibJe ;  although  'tis  testimony 
before  the  Committee  expressly  stated  that  the  principal  means 
by  which  Price  proceeded  in  his  frauds,  was  receiving  money 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  although  the  eridence  showed  that  he  had  made 
npid  collections  from  suits  which  the  law  placed  under  his  con- 
trol, and  then  suddenly  fled  from  the  United  States ;  yet  the 
cavses  of  his  defalcation  are  pronounced  to  be  **  continued  neglect 
M  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury."  Nay,  more,  it 
iDDst  hare  been  known  to  the  Committee,  that  the  Distriet  At- 
torney was  among  those  officers,  receiving  large  amonnts  of  public 
money,  from  whom  no  bonda  were  required,  and  no  examination 
of  whose  accounts  was  legally  provided  for ;  that  this  waa  a  de- 
fect in  the  law,  expresaly  pointed  out  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  submilied  to  Congress  by  the  President,  in  his  very  first 
UBtul  message,  with  a  riew  to  legialative  amendment ;  and  that, 
bad  thia  been  accorded,  the  delinquency  of  Price  would  not  hare 
occurred— or,  if  occurring,  would  hare  been  attended  with  no  loss. 
Sadi  la  the  extreme  Injustice,  the  partiian  character  by  which 
tfiia  report  is  distinguished  from  first  to  last.  Instead  of  a  doeu- 
meivt  resniiing  from  the  inrestigationa  of  this  Committee,  in  which 
•re  disclosed  the  defecU  of  existing  laws,  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  treasure  haa  been  abstracted,  and  the  changes  suggested  by 
•zperienee  to  eonnleract  the  ingenuity  of  fraud,  we  bare  a  rolnmi- 
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Dooi  electioneering  pampblet.  The  defecta  in  ovr  finnndal  BTatcm, 
which  the  teslimony  ettabliahce  in  inaUnee  after  inatasee,  ar« 
anppreaned  or  ezplsined  away,  becaiue,  if  admitted,  tliej  might 
sustain  the  propriety  of  cbargea  that  have  been  anggeated  by 
those  in  Congreaa  to  whoae  political  senlimenla  the  Committea 
were  opposed ;  or  beeanae  they  might  relieve  the  Executive  and 
public  officers  from  the  abuse  that  has  been  heretofore  Isrished 
in  debate,  and  the  cbargea  that  are  now  elaborately  specified. 
Thai  there  are  many  people  in  the  United  Stales  who  will 
wade  through  this  enormous  and  ill-digeated  mass,  we  do  not 
believe ;  but  if  there  were,  we  would  willingly  submit  to  ihenit 
after  such  examination  when  candidly  made,  the  whole  issve  be- 
tween the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  regard  to  the  Bafe-kee{^ 
ing  of  the  public  money.  Every  page  of  this  document  goea  lo 
show  that  the  defalcatiana  of  Swartwout  and  Price  could  not  hare 
been  perpetrated ;  or  if  perpetrated,  could  not  hare  been  con- 
cealed— had  that  separation  in  the  collection  and  keeping  of  th» 
revenue ;  that  absolute  limitation  of  disbaraements  to  such  as  are 
warranted  by  previoua  appropriation  |  that  periodical  scrutiny  into 
the  accounts  of  all  revenue  officers ;  and  that  aubjectioil  of  defanl- 
lers  to  the  puniHhmeni  of  fetoni — all  of  which  have  been  so  repeat- 
ediy  urged  by  the  Democratic  mrntbere,  and  so  niiifbrmly  thwarted 
by  the  Whigs — been  permitted  to  pass  into  the  laws,  and  forma 
portion  of  the  existing  regulations  of  the  public  Treaanry. 


A    RETERIB. 


Wh;,«t  twnighl'a  titLnt  hoar, 

CooiB  meniory'i  tboughu  vith  Mnmpr  pewerl 

The  un  trees  sighed  to  the  ev'ning's  breath, 

As  it  passed  on  its  viewless  way. 
And  the  sky  was  moist'ning,  with  gentle  teani 

The  grave  of  a  buried  day. 
There  seemed  in  the  wind,  as  it  hurried  OB, 

A  low  and  mournful  tone. 
Like  the  sigh  wrung  forth  from  the  lonely  braasl^ 

For  the  loved  and  early  gnne  ; 
Or  the  heart's  low  moan,  when  the  tonpeat  sirilh 

Of  pasainn  hath  parsed  it  by. 
And  it  only  feels  that  it  elill  existe 

In  the  throb  of  its  agony  I 
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I  nt  tlone, — around,  were  rock  and  wood, 

And  with  soft  mnnnariag,  a  mountaiD  flood, 

Now  shrank  by  summer,  to  the  twilifht  air 

Babbled  in  music  sweet ;  as  though  there  were 

In  every  thing  inanimate  a  beam. 

Holding  eommitnion  with  each  kindred  gleam 

Of  the  great  spirit  of  the  beaotiful,  • 

Which  fell,  though  seen  not,  still  perrades  the  whole  I 

And  I,  too,  felt  it — ^but  'twas  ladly  sweet, 

For  all  that  love  me,  or  whose  lonPl  meet 

With  a  full  heart's  acceptance  and  returnt 

Were  far  away ;  and  as  my  breant  would  yearn 

Per  but  one  draught  of  those  deep  joys  that  lie 

Within  the  fount  of  love  and  sympathy. 

Fond  memory  painted,  thro'  the  twilight's  haze, 

Hy  father's  look,. my  mother's  eameat  gaie — 

Such  as  I've  seen  her,  when,  while  all  others  slept, 

Unto  my  couch  of  pain  she  softly  crept,    . 

To  soothe  the  anguish  of  her  sickly  boy ; 

No  thought  of  self,  no  grain  of  base  alloy 

Within  her  breast,  one  fretful  line  to  trace, 

Or  cloud  the  brightneaa  of  that  angel  face!— 

Oh,  no !  her  eoul,  aa  glorion*  as  the  gem 

That  brightegt  gleams  in  seraph's  diadem, 

Still  ahone  through  all,  with  lore's  immortal  ny. 

Though  mixed  with  matters  base,  and  set  in  clay! 

Then  came  thick  crowding  fancies  from  the  paa^ 

Bat,  like  tiie  shadows  that  around  me  eaat 

Their  lengthening  gloom,  vague  and  uncertun,  feD* 

And  seemed  more  of  a  former  state  to  tell, 

Than  to  be  memoriea  from  this  present  life 

Of  expectation,  disappointment,  strife, 

^ley  were  so  dim  and  spirit  like : 

They  ptaa'd— 
And  twilicht'a  gone, — night  comes,  like  death,  it  brtl 
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[  The  mbjoiued  skHck  U  founded  on  tbe  well-known  atory  of  the  poor  Anb  wfio 
had  sgrecd  to  k11  hi*  man  to  the  agent  of  Lniia  XIV.  Akhoogh  he  had 
brought  h«r  a  long  dlBtancCi  hs  could  not  endore  tba  pang*  of  paidng  wilh  her, 
but  refiuing  the  proRend  gold,  ranlled  on  bei  back,  and  renimed  lo  hii  desert  bona 
Tttb  hii  old  companion,  ] 


I  bring  thee  here  my  deteit  ateed, 
ftuMH  of  her  maiehlCM  nee  I 

The  beat  thu  ever  joyed  to  load 
The  batUe'i  fiery  chaae. 


And  well  doth  tb»  repf  ny  can 
When  ehalni  and  death  an  nifk ; 

The  eagle  thnni^  the  Utwlden  air 
MoTca  not  ao  feat  aa  I, 


How  yoothflil  are  my  eouner'i  chaima  t    My  wife  beaide  the  lonely  well 


la  but  jreaterday 
Since  fitM  in  all  her  wild  alaima 
1  taught  her  to  obey. 

At  firat  afas  ipurned  the  deaett  Mnd 

In  high  and  proud  diadain, 
But  soon  ahe  bowed  lo  my  command 

And  owned  the  preeiiMd  rein. 

The  light  jerreed  above  her  fliea; — 

It  cannot  make  her  quail, 
And  next  before  hei  teuleaa  eyci 

Floata  Ada'*  ailveiy  veil. 

Then  when  I  foond  hri  tnu  of  heart, 

An  Arab  Toid  of  fitar, 
I  ilaeked  her  rein  and  bade  her  part 

Upon  her  fleet  career. 

XJke  arrow  Ihim  an  aidtM'a  hand 

She  aped  away! — away! 
A  hundnd  ir.iles  of  patching  aand 

Were  trarersed  on  that  day. 

Blazing  beneath  the  burning  tun 

There  lay  a  lonely  pool. 
And  there,  her  headlong  jonmey  done, 

I  pinnged  my  e>«ed  to  cool. 

Ko  ahirer  In  her  a  veil  lag  Hank 

No  dimneaa  in  her  eyel 
tinharmed,  ahe  oflhe  water  drank 

Beneath  the  acorehing  aky.  • 

I  lore  her,  Chriattan!  She  hath  bmred 
The  ileam  of  deadly  etrift — 

Think  how  I  lore  her  I  She  hath  aaTed— 
Aye — more  than  i 


Will  make  ber  bitter  m 

E'en  when  the  bright  red  gi 

If  I  come  back  alone. 


Can  g^perftm 

Replace  the  peeilea*  gem  1 
My  children  fbr  their  fHend  wfll  ai 

How  aball  I  anawer  than ! 


When  faint  from  w 

And  canat  tbon  far  away  tcma  xm 
Tby  food  in  eomfbit  lake? 

I  know  thy  heart  wiU  cbeerlieaa  b«^ 
But  mine,  alaa  1  will  break. 

Our  Araba'  tenia  adorn  the  plain — 

A  plain  without  a  track — 
Shall  ^inga  control  thy  broidend  nift 

Or  'will  thou  bear  me  btk! 

Bock  to  oor  ha^^y  deaert  bcai»— 

Our  fbuntain  and  our  tree, 
Again  the  fieif  waile  to  roam, 

Contented,  poor,  and  free. 

Hy  Zdlimal  ahe  neig^u  oaam! 

She  aauffa  afar  the  brvece 
That  waTei  the  eanvaa  of  a«r  UM, 

And  ainga  among-  our  treca. 


Beibre  her  tfta — jroti  ate,  you  hear— 

Take  back  your  gtdd  I— ahe'a  mine. 

F.  A.  D 


tload  It  ika  Anbo. 


ou^  malhod  of  breekiBg  esltl,  dnorlbwt  in  Ih*  toil,  ti  aaid  te  be  InallaUr  pa»- 
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The'  expedUiotiB  to  Amerlos  inderttken  In  ^t  reign  of  Eiizt- 
beth,  and  in  ihat  of  ihe  first  Ja^ei,  eoutd  not  fkil  to  awaken  a  mon 
than  usual  intereii  in  the  public  mind.  Thia  intereit  must  have 
been  propoiiionabty  increased,  when  the  fact  waa  known  that  aeve- 
ral  bands  of  their  adreniarona  countrymen  had  obtained  a  footing 
in  the  new  world  ;  hnd  formed  compact!  with  the  Indian,  or  driven 
him  back  to  hia  native  wilds ;  had  establiahed  villages  and  townat 
which  scon  asKumed  imporUnce  from  the  grant  of  corporate  rights 
and  charters,  and  other  immunities.  But  then  these  facta  were 
known  lo  comparatively  but  few,  and  it  was  long  before  the  inteUi- 
gence  found  its  way  to  the  interior  of  the  conntry.  There  were 
then  no  Hagazinea,  no  Reviews,  and  above  all,  no  newspapers  to 
circulate  inielHgtmce  in  a  few  hours  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  another.  Men  were  content  with  oral  information,  which,  after 
it  had  survived,  perhaps,  the  proverbial  nine-days*  interest,  waa 
auffered  to  paaa  into  oblivioo.  As  there  was  no  medium  for  trans- 
mitting the  information  of  the  day,  few,  if  any,  thought  of  record- 
ing it,  and  hence  the  absence  of  any  details  relative  to  the  social 
history,  literature  and.  biography  of  these  times.  What  has  been 
qualified  aa  a  want  of  cariosity  in  the  worthy  people  of  the  golden 
days  of  the  good  Queen  Bess,  might,  it  appears  to  ns,  be  more 
properly  ascribed  to  the  cause  here  assigned. 

In  the  absence  of  other  chroniclers,  the  poets  have,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  looked  up  to  as  the  transmitters,  indirectly  at 
least,  of  the  traditionary  lore  of  their  age,  of  its  more  remarkable 
events,  and  of  all  that  most  deeply  excited  its  attention  and  rivetted 
its  interest.  It  is  to  tliese  sources  that  we  have  looked  for  mate- 
rials to  throw  some  light  upon  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
England,  in  reference  to  the  early  aettlement  of  America,  and  we 
are  led  to  hope  that  enough  has  been  discovered  to  furnish  out  an 
Article  which  wilt  present  a  general  transcript  of  the  feelings  of 
thia  interesting  period.     At  all  events,  it  has  the  merit  of  novelty. 

The  first  settlement  made  by  the  English  in  America  was  in  Vir- 
ginia, abont  the  year  1690.  In  159S  appeared  that  great  master- 
piece of  fancy  and  invention,  the  Faixt  Queem,  which  its  author 
laid  at  the  feet  of  his  great  patroness  and  friend,  Qneen  Elizabeth. 
In  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  woman  were  blended 
contrasts  the  most  itingulnr — the  frivolous  and  the  cruel,  the  lofty 
and  the  mean,  all  that  is  hoiciliating  in  personal  vanity  with  all 
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(bnt  is  grrat  and  ennobling  in  public  spirit.  Among  her  nnmber 
less  foibles,  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  being  known  to  bet 
contemporaries,  and  to  posterity,  by  the  title  of  "the  VirgtD- 
Queen."  '  It  was  to  fiatter  this  weakness  of  his  mistress,  that  Bit 
Walter  Raleigh  named  the  newly-discorered  countrjr  VntemiA. 
Spenser's  Dedication  to  her  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Fairy  Qoeea 
U  too  curiam  to  be  withheld  from  the  reader,  especially  M,  for 
reasons  which  now  can  be.  only  conjectured,  this  dedication  wm 
altered  in  the  subsequent  edition.    It  runs  as  follows  i 

"TO  THK  K08T  HIOH  AND  MtOHTV 

ELIZABETH, 

IT  TBI   OHACB   OF   OOD,   QUBEN   Of   BNOLAKD, 
Aiid  of  Virginia, 


BVICATE  THESE  HIS  LUBODIS, 

To  Uts  with  ihe  eternity  of  her  fame." 
TUi  may  be  thought  to  form  a  curious  anticlimax,  but  surely 
not  mare  remarkable  than  the  present  regal  title — King  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  also  of— Berviick  upon  Tweed. 

in  canto  the  tenth  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  mention  is  thus  made  of 
America: 

"■WTio,  then,  eanlhce,  Mercilla,  llioroughly  praise. 

That  herein  dost  all  earthly  princPi  putl 
What  fawTenly  muie  ihall  thy  grent  hotior  raiae 
Up  to  the  ikiea,  whence  first  deriT'd  it  waa. 
And  HOT  on  earth  itself  enlarged  hai, 
Fmm  th'  utmoal  biiok  of  (lie  Amcric  shore 

Unlothemnrsentofthe  Moluccasl 
Thoae  nations  far  thy  justice  do  ndere, 
But  thine  own  people  do  Ih;  mercy  praise  moch  more." 

We  have  here  a  just  and  well-turned  cnmpUment  both  to  Eliza- 
beth and  to  Spenser's  friend,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  whose  kind 
offices  the  poet  had,  during  the  season  of  his  distress,  been  deeply 
indebted. 

1699.  From  Spenser  we  tnm  to  another  poet  of  the  same  period, 
whose  name  is  not  so  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  men  as  it  deserrea 
to  be.  Michael  Drayton  is  a  genius,  if  not  of  the  loftiest,  at  least 
of  the  most  pleasing  order ;  there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  compo* 
■ition,  from  the  sonnet  to  the  domestic  epic,  which  he  has  not 
attempted,  and  with  success.  His  "Polyolbion"  stands  an  inde- 
structible monument  of  his  learning,  taste  and  invention.  His 
sonnets  sre  some  of  the  sweetest  and  most  characteristic  compo- 
sitions of  the  Elizabethan  era,  and  his  "  Muses'  Elysinm,"  or  pasto- 
ral piecesi  exhibits  a  play  of  fancy,  and  a  command  of  language  and 
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of  ihythm,  nnBurpaiicd  in  our  rndther  tongue.    Joined  ta  these 
qualities  is  another,  rery  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  thie 
period — ve  mean  humor,  a  native  vein  of  which  runs  through  all 
hia  compositions.     It  even  stole  into  his  more  serious  pieces ;  for 
instance,  in  one.  of  his  elegies  he  has  the  following  lines  : 
"A  tender-beorud  man,  like  me,  rany  upend 
Some  pioiu  drops  for  a  deceawd  friend ; 
Some  men,  perhaps,  iheir  wi7«a'  late  deatli  may  me, 
Oi  vives  their  busbaads' — but  the  number  'a  few." 

We  are  led  to  hope  that  some  lover  of  the  good  old  school  of 
oar  poetry  will  revive  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  works  of  this  de- 
lightful writer ;  we  know  not  of  any  one  of  onr  elder  poets  over 
whose  palingenesis  wc  should  more  sincerely  rejoice. 

There  are  two  of  this  writer's  poems  thai  have  a  reference  to 
our  country,  and  which  we  have  selected  for  the  present  occasion. 
With  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  second,  we  would  slate,  for  ths 
Information  of  those  not  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  Sandys  com- 
pleted his  translation  of  Ovid  in  Virginia,  whence  he  dates  hii 
dedication  to  Charles  the  First.  In  a  second  article,  which  we 
eontemptate,  on  America  and  ihe  early  English  prose-writen,  we 
purpose  to  give  this,  with  other  curious  articles. 

"THE  TIRQINIAN   TOIAOB. 

You  brnre  heroic  minda, 
Worthy  your  country's  name, 
That  honour  itill  pursue ; 
While  loitering  hinds 
liUrk  here  at  home  Tilh  ahanifr— 
Oo,  Bud  aubdue. 


Britons,  you  stay  too  longj 

ftuickly  abtoEid  betlow  you, 

And  with  a  merry  gale 

Swell  your  ttretch'd  ull, 

Witb  Towa  as  strong 

Aa  the  wind*  that  blow  you. 

And  dieeriully  to  see, 
Succeaa  should  atill  ontiee 
To  get  the  pearl  and  gdd, 
And  OUTS  to  hold, 
Virginia, 
Earth's  only  paradiao. 

Where  nature  halh  in  stoia 
Fowl,  venison,  and  £th; 
And  the  fruitfullesl  soil 
Wiliout  your  toil — 
Three  harreits  mora, 
And  (reatar  than  your  wisli. 
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Here  the  amlHtioQ*  nn« 
CrovtiB  with  bia  pwple  bum 
'  The  oediT,  reacUnE  hi|^ 
To  kin  the  likj; 
With  eypmi,  pine, 
AndDieAiliC 


Wbon,  u  thi  loKioiu  mdl 
Of  that  delicioiu  land, 
Above  (ha  aea  that  flova,     • 
Tha  dew  vind  thtovay 
Toot  heaiU  ahall  awell, 
AjfiMLcluiig  llie  dear  atmtd. 

In  tnmiitg  of  the  ahore, 
.  Tbanki  to  Qod  firat  giTea^ 
You,  the  happiett  DWll, 
Be  frolic  then; 

ASH^Ung  the  vide  hearoi. 

And  in  thaw  Tegion*  far, 
Such  heroea  bring  ye  fbnlt 
Aa  tboee  team  wiata  we  CMne, 
And  plant  onr  name 
Under  tliat  tbu 
Nm  known  onto  onr  nartk        ' 

And  Ihoe,  aa  plasty  paw* 

Of  laurel  every  where, 

Apollo'a  aacred  tree, 

Oh,  may  yon  aee 

A  poet'a  browB 

To  crown,  who'  may  nng  there. 

Thy  Toyagea  attend, 

nioatriouB  Racklnit, 

Wboae  remiini;  ahall  iuflane 

Uen  to  aeelc  fame. 

And  much  commend 

To  after-time*  thy  wit" 

"irilTLS  TO   MR.   SBOKOC  flXNBTfl, 

TVMMnr/or  On  EiigliA  Grimy  t«  TiTgimla, 

Friotd,  if  yon  think  my  paper*  nay  mp^ 
Yon  with  aoine  ttranfe  omitted  nordty, 
Which  othcn'  lettere  yet  have  left  untold, 
Yon  take  me  off  befbre  I  can  get  hoM 
Of  ytmatalli  I  put  not  Ihna  to  aan, 
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TCitb  nar*  which  now,  a  littla  -»™4Hint  ita», 
Will  be  but  ooibing  era  it  cui  coina  Uitm.  .  .  ■ 

M7  vonhjr  George,  by  indosuy  aiid  uae, 
Let't  MB  vbulioca  Vi^inia  viU  pnduMi 
8a  an  wiili  Otid,  u  you  he* e  begun 
With IfaefintfiTe  boob;  let  ;mirnumbenii)U 
Olib  M  the  tanatr — ta  ihill  it  live  long, 
And  do  much  honor  to  the  Eogliih  longiub 
Kuioe  the  ratuM  thither  10  repair; 
Entreat  them  gently,  Irun  them  to  that  air; 
Pvt  they  finm  hence  may  thither  hap  to  fly. 
Towards  the  lad  time  which  but  UM  bit  doth  hiS; 
For  poeey  ia  Mow'd  with  luch  q)ite 
By  grorelling  drones  that  neler  reacb'd  her  height, 
That  abe  must  beoee ;  she  may  no  longen  ttay : 
The  dreary  Fates  prefixed  hare  the  day 
Of  her  departure,  which  is  now  come  on,  1 
And  they  command  her^ralgbtwayalobagone. 
That  beatial  herd  so  hotly  her  pursue, 
And  to  her  succinir  come  so  Tcry  ftW — 
Nay,  none  at  all,  her  wrongs  that  will  redten — 
Thkt  she  most  wander  in  the  wilderness, 
like  to  the  woman,  whom  the  holy  John 
Beheld  in  Fabnoi  in  his  vision. 

As  th'  English  BOW,  so  did  the  stlff-iMck'd  Jewa, 
Their  noble  prophets  ulteriy  refuse ; 
And  of  those  men  such  poor  opinioa  h*"i. 
They  thought  Isaiah  and  Eluluel  mad; 
Whan  Jeremy  his  lamentationa  writ. 
They  thought  the  wizard  quite  ont  of  his  Wit: 
Bueh  sots  they  were,  ss  worthQy  to  lis 
Lock'd  in  the  chains  of  their  capUTily; 
EnowLedgs  had  Mill  an  eddy  in  her  flow- 
So  il  hath  been,  and  will  be  ever  so. 
Thai  baous  Qreeee,  where  learning  flourish'd  moa^ 
Hath  of  her  Muass  long  since  ceai'd  to  boast ; 
Th'  uBlettsr'd  Tuik  and  rude  Barbarian  tndM 
,Wb«n  Homer  sung  his  lofty  Iliads; 
AndtbisTaatmhunBof  the  worid  hath  taught, 
MtKh  may  in  little  time  to  pass  be  brought. 
'    And,  if  to  symptoms  we  may  credit  givB, 
This  very  time,  wherein  we  now  two  Htb, 
Shan,  in  the  compaa*,  wound  the  Muse*  mors      .    ' 
Thm  all  th'  old  English  ignorance  bdhce. 
Baae  balladry  is  so  beloVd  and  songht, 
That  those  brave  numbtn  are  pot  by  tbr  nooglit, 
Which,  rarely  read,  were  able  to  awake 
Fonts  ftom  the  grave,  and  to  the  ground  to  shake 
The  wondering  clouds;  and  to  our  men-at-arms, 
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But  w«ll  I  know  anniiDg  agci  ihtll 
EuM  her  Agun,  vbo  nov  ii  in  ba  fall; 
And  oat  of  dutt  redum  cue  K«Xtei'4  ihymca — 
Jewell  njected  by  Ihcoe  ilolliful  times. 

If  70a  Touslwafe  racripiian,  blend  janr  quill 
With  nunrs's  bounties,  snd  impart  joui  ikill 
In  the  deacriptioD  of  the  pUea,  that 
Idey  beeome  leaniAd  in  the  loil  thraebjrt 
Of  noble  W;U'i  bealili,  pny  let  m«  hear, 
The  governar ;  and  bow  tlie  people  there 
Increaae  and  labour ;  what  luppLies  on  aent — 
Alt  which  1  own  will  give  me  much  content. 
But  you  niay  aavs  your  labour,  if  you  pleaas 
To  write  me  eughl  of  tboae  your  aaTigea  \ 
For  BaTage  alavea  be  in  Oreat  Brilwn  here, 
A*  uiy  one  that  you  can  show  dm  there. 
Btit  thongh  for  Ihia  I  aay  I  do  not  [hint, 
Yet  Bhould  I  tike  it  weU  to  be  the  fint 
Whote  numbers  have  into  Virginia  flaw: 
Bo,  nobI«  Sandys,  for  this  time,  odiea  i " 
Daniel,  in  that  charming  and  highly  philoBOpbic  poem,  JlilfO- 
piU/uff,  has  the  following  prophetic  linea : 

"And  who  knows  whither  may,  in  time,  be  luil 

The  treseores  of  ourtonguei    To  what  Hnnce  ihont 
This  gain  of  our  best  g;lary  inay  be  lent 

T'enricb  unknowing  nalioaa  with  our  stareal 
What  wotlda  in  the  yet  unfbim'd  occiduu. 
May  'come  refin'd  with  aeeents  that  are  onn." 

Thia  barst  of  patriotic  pride,  in  vhich  the  poet  indulged,  ia  anti- 
cipatton  of  the  future  spread  of  a  language,  which  hia  eren  too 
much  neglected  works  contributed  greatly  to  improre  and  adorn, 
Waa  no  riaion  of  the  fancy,  but  destined  to  be  realized  to  the  vety 
letter.  "  The  treasnrea  of  our  tongue,"  hare  been  spread,  not  only 
to  the  "  strange  shores  "  of  "  unknowing  nations  "  of  the  East,  but 
bare  penetrated  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  now  not "  unformed  oeei- 
denL"  The  language  of  Daniel  is  heard  and  spoken  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other  of  our  Western  Hemisphere ;  indeed,  it  may 
triumphantly  be  said,  that  the  sun  now  sets  upon  the  widespread- 
regions  in  which  that  language  prerails,  and  this  is  one  of  thota 
triomphs  unalloyed  by  any  admixture  of  party- feelin g ;  it  awa- 
kens a  responsive  feeling  in  erery  American  as  in  erery  British 
bosom. 

1630.  We  now  toneb  at  that  epoch  so  interesting  to  ereiy 
American  heart — the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  we  hail  the 
nrriral,  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  of  the  little  band  of  fngi- 
tires  from  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  Old.    It  is  highlj  inl«- 
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resting  to  find  this  rery  momflnt  recorded  by  no  uDwortbj  hand. 
George  Herbert,  the  author  of  a  charming  volume  of  aaered  poetryi 
entitled  "The  Temple,"  was  born  in  1693,  in  Hontgoipery  Cattle, 
Wales,  one  of  the  descendants  of  an  ancient  and  noble  &mily.    Ht 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  Herbert,  Lord  Cherbnry, 
and,  taking  to  llie  church,  became  b  divine  of  enuneacei     Besidaa 
the  rolnme  above  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  reli- 
gions poems,  which  hare  come  down  to  us  recommended  not  only 
by  their  piety,  but  also  by  the  poetical  spirit  which  they  breaiha 
throughont — proving,  in  the  language  of  good  old  Southwell,  "how 
well  verse  and  virtue  may  agree  together."     The  following  ia « 
part  of  a  longer  poem,  and  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest,  at 
marking  with  precision  a  memorable  epoeh. 
"  Religion  it&nda  on  tiptoe  in  OUT  luid, 
Bead/  to  psM  to  ths  American  Mrand. 
Wben  drafts  of  future  bana  shall  fill  our  cap 
Unto  the  brim,  and  make  our  measure  up ; 
When  Seine  shall  swallow  Tiber,  and  tlu  ThsfflM 
By  letting  in  them  boLh,  pollute  her  stisains ; 
Wlieu  Italy  of  us  shall  bavs  her  will, 
And  all  her  calendar  of  uns  fulfil. 
Whereby  ODe  may  forestall  vhal  sins  next  year 
8h«U  both  in  France  and  England  domineer : 
Then  shall  Religion  to  Amerique  Bee — 
Tbey  hsn  ihur  tiroes  of  Gospel,  e'en  as  we.  . 
.    My  God,  thou  doit  prepsre  for  them  a  way 
By  cartying  first  their  gold  from  them  away, 
For  gold  and  grace  did  nsTsr  yet  agree — 
Seligioll  always  sides  with  poreity, 
We  think  we  rob  them,  but  we  think  amiss. 
We  are  more  poor,  and  they  moi«  rich  by  this. 
Thou  will  revenge  their  quanrl,  maluog  gnua 
To  pay  om  debts,  and  leavn  our  ancient  place 
To  go  to  them;  while  thai,  which  now  their  nation 
But  lends  to  us,  shall  proTs  our  desolation. 
And  oaths  sun  stiH  goes  both  wsil  and  east. 
So  also  shall  the  Church,  bj  going  west, 
BtiU  eaaiwBrd  go ;  became  it  draws  mote  near, 
In  time  and  plac^  when  judgment  shall  sppear.'* 
1060.     Andrew  Marvell  is  known  as  "  the  friend  of  Milton,"  ai 
his  Teriea  on  "  Paradise  Lost"  were  among  the  first  (ribniea  to 
that  great  work,  whose  merits  were  at  first  so  littie  known  or  apprB> 
ciated.     He  also  remained  firm,  to  the  last,  to  the  republican  prio- 
ciplea  of  his  friend.     The  following  anecdote  respecting  him  nrait 
not  be  forgotten.     He  was  several  years  member  for  Hull,  his  na- 
tive town,  and,  by  his  an  com  promising  oppoaition  to  the  minietry, 
erraled  himself  many  enemies.    Notwithstanding  thie,  Charles  the 
Second  took  great  delight  in  Ua  conversation,  and  tried  all  mewu 
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to  g>in  him  orer,  but  in  Tain.  The  kiof,  haring  one  night  entar- 
tained  him,  Rent  the  lord-treuvrer  D*nby  the  next  mprniag  to  fiad 
out  his  lodgings,  which  were  up  two  pair  of  itain,  in  one  of  the 
obscure  cuurts  in  the  Stnnd.  He  wu  buiily  engaged  in  writingt 
when  the  treaatirer  abruptly  opened  the  door.  Surprised  at  so  un- 
expected a  visitor,  Marvell  told  bis  lordship  that  be  supposed  he 
had  mistaken  the  house.  "  Not  now.  I  have  found  Mr.  Harvell," 
was  the  replj'.  Lord  Danby  then  informed  him  that  he  came  with 
a  message  from  the  King,  Avishing  to  know  what  his  majestjr 
could  do  to  serre  him.  Marvell  replied,  in  his  usual  tone  of  good 
humor:  "His  majesty  serve  pie  '. — why  I  know  of  nothing  in  hit 
power  BO  to  do."  Coming  to  a  seripus  explanation,  our  author 
told  the  treasurer  that  he  knew  full  well  the  nature  of  conrls, 
having  been  in  many ;  and  that  whoever  is  distinguished  by  the 
favor  of  the  prince  is  expected  to  vote  in  his  interesL  Lord 
Danby  told  him  that  His  Majesty,  from  the  just  sense  he  had  of  his 
merit,  desired  to  know  whether  there  was  any  place  at  court  he 
could  be  pleased  with.  Harvell's  reply  was,  "I  cannot  in  honor 
accept  the  offer,  as  I  must  either  be  ungrateful  to  His  Majesty  in 
voting  against  him,  or  false  to  my  country  by  deserting  it  in  the 
hour  of  need.  The  only  favor  I  beg  of  His  Majesty  is,  that  he 
would  esteem  me  as  faithful  a  subject  as  any  he  has,  and  more  truly 
in  his  interest  by  refusing  hia  offers,  than  he  could  possibly  be  by 
my  accepting  them."  Lord  Danby,  finding  that  persuasion  was  of  no 
effect,  proceeded  to  try  an  argument  which  but  too  seldom  foils. 
He  tendered  him  one  thousand  pounds,  which  he  hoped  be  would 
accept,  till  he  could  think  of  something  better  to  ask  His  Majesty. 
Marvell  rejected  the  bribe  with  a  steadiness  which  left  the  minister 
nothing  to  hope ;  (hoogh,  as  soon  aa  he  was  gone,  he  waa  obliged 
to  go  to  a  friend  and  borrow  a  guinea  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  The  little  descriptive  piece  here  given,  of  which  the 
subject  is  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Bermuda,  has  been  admired 
for  its  beauty  and  delicacy. 

"TBS    ■■lOKARTS, 
Wlwre  the  reinate  Bermudu  ride, 
Id  th'  ocean's  bosom  unesiued, 
Ftom  asmaU  boat  that  row'd  along, 
Tka  listening  wind*  reeeiv'd  this  song: 

'  What  should  we  do,  but  ling  His  praise 
Who  led  us  ihroogh  the  wal'ry  maM 
Unto  an  ItU  so  long  unknovn, 
And  yet  &i  kinder  than  our  oirnl 
'Where  He  the  huge  Bea-raoDatm  racka, 
Thai  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs; 
He  landa  u>  on  a  grassy  slBEe, 
Sals  fVom  the  stonns  and  orelalss'  rsgi. 
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'He  gave  lu  lliii  eternal  ■priog 
Which  here  enamtd*  erery  thing, 
And  ■sDdt  the  fowl*  fcr  n*,  in  eve. 
On  duly  Tiait*  through  tlis  air. 
'  He  banga  in  thndea  the  onnge  biigh^ 
Uke  galden  lempa  in  a  green  night; 
And  in  these  nckn  fbr  ua  did  ftome 
A  temple,  vhere  to  Mund  his  nama. 

'  OhI  IM  <nu  Tbice  hi*  praiae  ex^ 
Till  it  BlriTi  at  HeaTan'i  Tonll, 
Which  Ihmoe,  pechnpa,  idnmdinA  OBJ 
Eeho  beyond  tb*  Iitaxiqiia  bay.' 

Tbm  Bang  they  in  the  Bngliah  faoM. 
A  holy  and  a  ebeerlbl  note ; 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chinM, 
With  iallinK  oara  they  kept  the  time." 
IIW.    George  Berkeley  waa  born  in  Ireland  in  1684,  and  died 
In  17S3.    In  1733,  be  wa>  promoted  to  the  biahoprick  of  Cloyne, 
which  he  illnttrtted  by  his  talent*,  his  Tirtues  and  hie  liberality  - 

"  To  Berkeley  CTcry  Tiitue  under  heaTcn," 
U  a  line  of  Pope,  which  was  true  to  the  letter.  He  had  lung  cher 
ished  a  echeme  for  the  coii*eraioii  of  the  North  American  Indiana, 
for  which  he  pnblished  "  A  Proposal "  in  17S5.  Among  many 
azeellent  remarks  is  the  following : — "  It  is  but  just  that  Ibeae  poor 
creatnrefl  should  receive  some  advantage  with  respect  to  their 
spiritnal  interests,  from  those  who  bsTe  so  much  improred  their 
temporal,  by  settling  among  them  ;"  and  he  thus  concludes — "A 
benefaction  of  this  kind  seems  to  enlarge  the  Tery  being  of  a  roan, 
extending  it  to  distant  places  and  to  future  times;  inasmuch  aa 
anseen  countries  and  after-ages  may  feel  the  eflecta  of  his  bounty, 
while  he  himself  reaps  the  reward  in  the  society  of  those  who, 
hcTing  turned  *  many  to  righteousness,  shine  as  the  stars  for  erer 
•nd  ever.' "  The  poetical  piece,  which  bears  upon  the  subject  of 
our  Article,  and  which  is  the  only  thing  in  verse  we  have  from  Me 
pen,  is  OS  the  proapeA  of  planting  arta  and  learning  in  America. 
Having  been  uttered  now  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  it  may 
rank  in  the  list  of  prophecies,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most  heantiful 
eomporitions  in  the  English  language. 

"en  ¥B>  vaosRCT  or  rLurrixa  xar*  ura  Lauwiiis  la  AxaaicA. 
The  muae,  diaguated  at  an  age  and  elima 

Barren  of  eteiy  glorioiu  theme, 
In  distant  landa  now  waiti  a  better  tbne, 

Fradacing  anbjecta  woithy  bm« : 
la  happy  eliroea,  whan  (him  tb*  gania)  ana 

And  virgin  earth  anch  scenea  tnaiM, 
Tb*  feree  ef  ait  by  nalaie  •e-«n*  oeukn^ 
And  fhneied  beainiea  by  the  unc, 
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Id  Ii*PP7  cUma,  tlu  aeU  of  innocence, 

When  natofe  euldci,  and  rinae  ruica; 
WhiTB  men  elull  sat  impoK,  tat  truth  and  ae 

ThniMduilTy  of  couru  and  Khocil*. 
Then  eiwll  be  aiuiE  anMlieT  solden  r£b, 

Tha  ri*a  of  empini  and  of  aiU; 
Tlw  good  Mid  gnU,  in^ihnic  qiio  ng^ 

Tha  viKH  huidi  and  Bobkat  beaita. 
Not  mchuEoioFabRediinlMiidecaj; 

Bnch  Bi  ihe  bnd  whu  Ireili  and  young. 
When  heaveidr  Same  did  ■-i—''  bar  da/, 

B]r  flttan  pocM  ahall  be  aui^. 

Weatvatd  the  ooune  of  empin  lakca  ita  way 

Tba  fboT  faat  acta  dready  paat, 
A  fiftb  ■h*n  doae  tbe  dratna  wilb  tbe  day, 

TiiM**  Bobta  cSMpoDi  It  tba  laat." 


By  TViZ/iam  Culbn  Bryant. 

Oreat  were  the  hearts,  sni]  strong  the  tnin<il« 
Of  those  who  framed,  in  high  debate, 

The  immortaldeague  of  lore  that  binds 
Onr  fair  broad  empire,  slate  with  state. 

And  erer  hallowed  be  the  hour. 

When,  as  the  aaspicions  task  was  done, 

In  solemn  trust,  the  sword  of  power 
Was  gjvea  to  Glory's  nnspoil'd  son. 

That  noble  race  is  gone;  the  sons 
Of  fifty  years  hSTo  risen  and  set; 

But  the  bright  liaks,  those  chosen  ones 
80  strongly  forged,  are  brighter  yeL 

Vide— as  our  own  free  race  increase— 
Wide  shall  extend  the  elastic  chain. 

And  hold  in  ererlasting  peace, 
State  after  state,  a  niightf  train. 
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IT    A     TIEaiHIAII. 


WlieQtbepeoptsirf  Um  United  Btalea  icaolTBd  toinit  as  end  la  tke  oorpormUoN 
which,  rimng  upon  iheniini  of  tha  old  canti(MnialearTeiic)r,unidM  the  WBiiU  and  dt»- 
treuei  «f  tb«  r«>olDlioll,  early  diaptayed  i(a  sative  inttiaetiTe  boitilUy  to  JuHie^ 
•quality,  and  tbalibetie*  of  tb«  people;  and-wtaichiaflet  aftvyeanofinlnrrfiMMi 
and  anarchy — vhile  the  pcopis,  bunhenod  with  the  debta  Ihef  bad  inenned  aa  tba 
price  of  tbeir  liberty,  were  torn  by  rival  fhetiiHia,  and  diatracted  by  the  petty  Jeal- 
oniiet  of  thirteen  aoTereigv  States— waa  ingmfted  into  their  new  p)Tcmiiient  befbn 
dwy  bad  leunt  ita  atrength  and  reaourcea,  diicinetly  maiii«d  it*  litnitationa,  or  tested 
id  eapMiiy  tar  gMd  or  evil;  and  which  again,  after  ■fewyaaia'aiiapenaioaof  it* 

•xialatM,  teririDg,  likeaplueniZifrM)  tbeulMtof  nalioaalu 

NMiwad  tticngth,  and  endowed  with  nightier  priTilegta,  t 
Mckf,  ondcr  ibe  pretence  of  ezpedicDcy  and  ■eceeaily,  ui  the  m 
tiimal eilai^ly.  WheotheyreaotTedtodeatroyaninetitation  ■oewaud  inTuriation 
vfthaCooMitittioil,  and  after  long  exiwrience  and  rep«ated  trialaof  itsdangerooaten- 
4enciea,  it  vaa  not  the  mere  paper  charter — the  parehnunt  roll  filed  away  among  the 
neoidt  of  legislation— which  they  wiebed  to  have  aanihilated;  iwr  was  it  the  typea 
and  machinery  by  which  paper  is  manufactural  inw  money  which  were  the  objects 
of  thdr  hostility ;  none  of  theae  things  could  cal!  faith  those  deep  feelings  of  oppon- 
tionand  lepugnaace  which  the  people  have  manifested  for  more  then  half  a  cenlory, 
and  which,  growing  atronger  and  Aronger  by  everf  day's  eKperience,  have  at  length 
beeooe  ixed  in  a  aolemn  reaolutioa  to  risk  every  considerBiion  in  the  unfiiaching 
nsdntion  to  confine  all  money  corporatioiiB  to  tlwir  legiiinale  qiben  of  procnotinc 

•HiaatsssfthaAsMmbly.Kuchai,  1781.  Paiiliani  li«i  a  eoaaidiinblD  nDmbsr  of  ihs 
lahabilaBls  of  Chwtar  coaniy  were  rwd,  repreHaliag  thai  the  bank  at  PhilaJtlfMa  h^ 
btal  affaeli  upon  the  coaunimity :  thai  ^ulat  men  ar*  enabled,  by  aeana  of  the  bank,  t» 
nceive  aear  three  times  the  rata  of  conmiHi  ialerul,  and  at  (be  nme  time  receire  Iheii 
■Waaj  It  Tuy  ahorl  wBiniBg,  wbaneTeiibef  bne  auarion  for  it,  ll  Kill  be  tmpmaible  for  the 
fcialnaillliill  n  iiiriibillli  'ri  >iiiiii»  HI  the  (Hmertema  of  lepliatarest  anddiiliBlpajmeiHs 
ef  lbs  priacipBl ;  Ihit  Ibe  beat  aecarity  wil]  aot  eubta  the  pensa  to  bomi*  |  tbit  eiperianoa 
cIsHly  denoiutiatei  themiscUarnu  comeqaeneai  oT  Ibii  Institatim  ta  ibe  Mr  trader)  lbs 
impoaten  hare  beia  eaabled  to  aappait  iheauelTM  in  a  fteHdoDi  credit,  by  taeaas  of  a  tam- 
p«my  poBctDalilj  at  the  bunk,  aadl  tbey  bave  dram  inthe[r  hoa^  aeigbbera  totmat  theda 
with  tbeii  pntperty,  or  to  pledj[e  itaeir  emdit  aa  niretiea,  aod  bare  been  5ailly  inT^red  h 
ruin  aad  diatreis  ]  that  they  bive  repealadlyaeeatbe  ■topphig  of  di>c«uti  itthe  baok  npe- 
rateon  the  tradm^  part  of  ibe  cammnnLty  wEib  i  degree  of  rMence  ■eareely  iaferkr  to  that 
sfaatagnaliDaDfbkiod  ia  the  hamaii  bodf,  bnnylDg  Ibe  wretched  merehaat  who  hath  debta 
tapay  blathe  hudaergripiDKiinu'er*]  that  the  direeton  of  the  bank  usj' gire  each  prehr- 
4nae  Ea  trade,  by  advueea  of  moaey  to  their  pariieiilar  ptrtlee,  sa  to  deeb^  (bat  eqaaUty 
which  ooghttoprerril  in  acaamercialunatiyj  that  paper  mooej  kai  ollen  proved  beneA- 
<kl  to  the  State,  bnt  the  book  Torbidi  it,  aad  the  people  laail  icqiiieate  i  thereibre,  asd  la 
«rder  to  rsatore  poblie  eonlidence  aad  prETate  aecuri^,  thej  pray  (bat  a  bill  uiav  be  bnngha 
in  and  passed  into  a  law,  Tor  repeal! og  the  law  lor  IneorperalisK  the  bank. 

Maieb  SS.  Tbe  repoR  of  tbe  cemmiitee,  read  Mtrcb  BStb,  on  the  petlHoBa  from  ihs 
•ooDtiea  of  Cfutttr  and  Btrkt,  and  the  city  of  KiSadtlptiia  and  Iti  vlelaily,  praying  Oa 
)Bt  ef  the  Aiaembly  wbiraby  ibe  bank  was  ntabllahed  at  Philaddphis  nav  ba  repealed 
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To  Buppon  that  ■  rcAaetiiig',  •altgovarniDg  people  can  be  iBfluonced  by  penoa*] 
hoatilitiea  orptutikUtiu  in  aiwli  a  oont<M--lo  imB^io*  tl>Bl  ^  ■7i°P*<b>ei  oT  B  i>iigtat]r 
nBtioD  can  ba  lOiMed  and  pul  (brth  by  any  Tiaibk,  outward  object,  weea  and  known 
by  one  only  in  ton  thovaaod,  ii  utterly  to  miatake  the  tnie  cbander  of  EDankind,  and, 
tbe  teem  amireei  of  popdar  onHupo(«iKe;  It  n  only  aa  a  aign,  a  lyiabol  of  tana 
iaTiaible  power,  that  any  eitcroal  object  eon  axerl  a  corMjoUing  influence  OTcr  tte 
public  mind.  Who  legaidi  with  more  than  idle  carlanty  the  painted  banting 
hung  out  to  allun  the  multitude  lo  aame  lacs-fidd  or  juggler's  show  1  But  eonTRt  the 
idle  Btnamer  into  tbe  banner  of  a  nation— aymboUinK  and  preaenting  myaterioudy, 
aa  it  were,  to'lbe  bodily  eye,  the  sanctity  of  law,  the  bleninp  of  peace,  the  conaolationa 
of  religion,  andtbeendeBrmentiof  home — and  it  at  once  exeits  athnlHi^  poweiOTer 
the  heart  of  eyery  human  being  who  owns  a  country.  When  alt  Paris  rollnl  forth  lika 
a  flood,  and  wB*e  afler  wave  beat  against  the  aides  of  ihe  Baitile  until  it  fell,  can  any 
one  be  ao  ignorant  of  the  secret  springs  of  human  action  at  to  imagine  that  it  waa 
ihs  {franile  walli,  or  the  few  miserable  vretcfae*  Immured  within  theil'  dungeons, 
that  shot  such  roaniqc  fury  through  the  heartof  aphreniied  muliilude,  and  endowed 
(hem  with  the  instinct,  the  guidance,  and  the  resinless  force,  of  an  omnipotent  being. 
It  waa  a  coniciouaneu  deeper  than  thought,  that  there,  in  those  dai^c,  aniique  tuiicta, 
whom  WH  nfsrred  ike  padiioBi  uBsarabg  ih*  bank  etahliihtd  >> 
r«  iBMmaUd  lo  inqoira  wbathsT  the  said  bulk  ba  caBpalibla  with 
tb«  pnbKa  aaratj  tai  thai  aquatily  whieh  ought  aier  u>  pmTsil  beiweaa  ihe  iadiTidoals  «f  a 
rspublie,  baf;  laars  to  report  '- 

That  it  is  die  Dpiaim  of  this  cotamiaa*  ihal  Iha  said  bank,  •■  il  pmaBt  establiibed,  is 
kwompatibla  with  the  pabliesafatyj  that,  in  the  praaaDlalata  of  tnr  trade,  the  Baid  baakhaa 
•  direct  tandency  to  baoimh  a  gr«l  partoT  the  ipneie  frDm  the  enutry,  se  u  (a  prgduca  a 
Boarci7  of  raoiuy,  aad  to  coUect  inla  d>a  haods  of  the  atDckholdai*  of  Ike  said  buk  ilmaM 
(hs  nhola  of  the  money  wliicb  remain*  among  iu )  that  the  aecusmladona  of  aaonnoaa  wedtfa 
in  the  hands  of  a  socieiy  who  elaim  porpeuial  duration  will,  necf  ariiy,  produce  ■  degree  of 
influence  andpoirer  which  cannot  be  eotruted  in  the  hands  of  an;  set  of  raon  whatawTer, 
wfthcxit  eodangoring  thg  publia  safety ;  that  the  said  bank,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  is  em* 
powered  to  hold  attates  to  the  amoont  often  mlllioni  of  dotlarv,  uid,bj  Ibetencv  of  the  jv^ 
sent  charier,  is  lo  eiisl  for  erer,  *itboDt  being  nbllgcd  to  yield  any  emdoment  to  the  Go- 
▼emment,  or  to  be  SI  atl  depeadsot  vpfvi  Ilf  Uutf  the  great  proflte  of  the  bank  which  iril] 
dally  increase  as  money  grows  searee,  and  which  already  fa  exceed  Ibepmfits  dT  Ecini|ieaa 
hanks,  hsTe  tempted  Ibrelgnat*  lo  rest  Ibair  money  in  this  banki  and  dius  to  drsw  fma  tm 

Thai  Coreigners  will  doubtless  b>  more  and  more' induced  to  become  sinekholden,  uatfi 
lbs  lima  may  artiTO  whoo  ihi9  Bdonoo'is  enpne  of  power  msy  become  aubjecl  to  fcieign 
hiflDcnce ;  this  country  msy  ha  sgltaled  with  the  poliiica  of  EuTiifeui  cooru,  and  Ihe  goal 
people  of  America  ba  reilnced  once  more  into  a  atate  of  suhordiaation  ind  dependence  npan 
•ooia  one  or  Mher  of  tbe  Boropaan  pawnra.  That,  ai  best,  if  it  were  ereo  canansd  Id  tb« 
heads  of  Amaiieans,  ii  would  be  tolslly  denraeliTearihsi  eipialily  which  onght  tupniail  ia 
arapobUc.  We  bsTO  nothing  in  our  free  and  ttpti  Coienaieal  cepabte  of  h-Uni-ing  du 
inflnenca  obicb  this  bank  must  crestc,  and  we  see  nothing  which,  tn  dn  coone  of  a  bw 
years,  can  prereni  iha  director!  ofJia  bank  tram  goraming  Panasylvanis.  Ab^ady  wehasa 
felt  iu  iafluence  indirecUy  interfering  io  Iba  meuiires  of  legistalure.  Already  the  Qoosa 
sTAssamlily,  the  ropresootstiTcs  of  the  peopie,  bara  beao  OreBlaaad  thai  Ihe  credit  of  oar 
paper  coueacr  wilt  ba  blu^d  by  the  back ;  and  if  ihis  growing  aril  canlinnea,  w*  fearlba 
time  is  not  rary  distant  when  Ihs  hank  will  ba  able  to  dicUta  to  the  lisgiistsiare  what  !■■■ 
to  pais  and  wbal  lo  forliear. 

Your  CflDiialltae,  therefore,  bog  laata  funher  to  rsport  the  liJhiwiog  rasolutioB  to  bw 
sdop1«dt>y  tbe  house,  tIs! 

RtmAxtd,  Tbsi  s  committee  ba  aiqnhitad  to  bring  In  a  bDI  to  repeal  iha  au  ofAssHnbly 
passed  the  fint  dayof  April.  1783,  entitled  "An  act  lo  Incorporale  Iha  lubscriben  to  th* 
BaaJc  of  Norlli  America,"  and  aUo  to  rapail  ona  other  act  of  A»aaibty  pssaed  Ihe  ISthoT 
Harch,  IT33,  endded  "  An  sol  for  presenting  ahd  ptuiihuig  the  eouaterfeidng  of  Ihe  eaar- 
Bsoo  stal,  bank  bills,  and  bank  neln  of  the  preaideni,  ditectnrs,  aad  eaatpaaj  of  tfaa  Bak 
sfNoith  America  and  lea  other  pwpcaaa  therein  mcntvDad." 
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wan  eaibodied  the  tjiajinj,  oppnanoa,  ud  dnpoliBn  Tliicli,  growing  up  agt 
alter  age,  uid  piling  lower  upon  tover,  waa  IbeD  frowning  in  ead  wrUh  from  iu  lofljr 
btulemenl*,  upon  an  ensIaTed,  dowa-uodden  people,  KoA  aeawllng  dcSanea  in  their 
pallid,  hanBCi-biUen  Suea,  enry  hom  of  tbeir  toilaome  and  degraded  exiaWDce. 

Il  waa  ihia  cooacioaaneaa,  deep-atiiring  in  their  boaoma,  Ibnt  act  the  tong-aleeping 
naaaea  in  motion,  and  aeni  thein  welling  and  billowing  againat  thai  which  wo*  k 
noTB  complete  emblem  of  Iprannj  than  the  poor  imbecile  Louia,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Majerty.  In  like  manner,  it  waa  not  the  parchment  of  priyilegea,  ibe  impena- 
Irable  walla  of  araarbU  palaM,  ortha  old  De  Launay,  royal  auperintendent,  andhia 
SwiaB  gUBida  who  dwelt  therein,  that  rouaed  the  indignation  of  the  peopla  againal 
ow  Amnican  baatile.  It  waa  a  nugh^er  canae  of  aclion-~-a  aeeret,  lU-parTading, 
oTenhodowing  iofluance,  conupting  tbeir  agent*  and  eapping  tiwit  libertiea;  of 
which  aweeping,  onrwhelming  power  that  uuiituiion  waa  the  aign,tbeaymbol,  the 
thinking-head  and  controlling  will. 

Tbe  Cooatilulion,  after  ■  periloua  lime  of  diaorder  nod  national  proalralion,  wu 
adopud  by  the  people  of  tbe  State*  (or  their  Mmmon  defence  and  genenl  welfon; 
and  the  QoTemmeot  organized  under  it  had  been  in  operaticm  now  acme  forty  fnan, 
but  waaperreited  intha  beginning  from  ita  legitimate  purpoaea.  That  douof  men 
who  wonid  live  by  tbeir  wita  on  the  labor  of  otberi ;  who  would  be  clothed  with 
puiple  and  fins  Uoea,  and  fare  luinptuauiily  every  day  at  tba  expenae  of  the  loB  and 
•weal  of  the  poor  man's  brow;  whopractiae  the  prineipleaof  Cataline,  atind  avidui 
Mi  prtfimt — the  ayatem  of  Diddler  in  the  farce,  "  linng  any  way  and  well,  at  anjp 
body'*  expenae;"  who  bung  like  a  dai^  cloud  of  croaking,  ill-boding  rarena  on  tba 
•kirts  of  our  niflering,  bleeding  armiea,  defrauding  tbe  aoldiera,  aiiceoring  the  enemy, 
and  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  aoutleu  wrelchea  aa  they  were,  crying  beef  I  beefl  wbUa 
a  patriol  camp  was  wringing  with  the  ahoutaof  victory  and  independence;  evar 
danorou*  fbr  office,  •crainbling  for  the  merest  crumba  of  patronage;  that  clasa  of 
men,  the  perenmal  growth  of  f very  clime  and  erery  age,  aeixed  on  (he  Qovemment 
in  the  beginning  of  ita  operations,  and  endeaTored  to  convert  it  into  a  machine  for 
fiuiding,  banking,  and  speculating,  not  only  in  the  natioonl  domun,  in  Indian  wan, 
treotiee,  annuiiiea,  end  Indian  landi;  hut  auch  was  their  connorant  appetite,  that  not 
even  the  daim*  of  the  poor  Invalid  and  pensioner,  tbe  ekijiu  of  the  toil-won)  atridier, 
which  he  aaked  in  exchange  fbr  hii  youth,  health,  fartune,  and  blood,  apent  in  de- 
fence of  hia  country,  could  eacape  their  rapacious  bands.  While  robbing  tha 
poor,  and  plundering  tbe  nation,  ever  Iroitfiil  in  expedienta,  skilful  io  devices,  grow- 
ing bold  with  succeas,  and  audadoua  in  impunity,  they  al  length  aisiuned  omnipotent 
powera  for  a  government  which  the  people  had  onlained  for  limited  and  apeciSed 
puipnaea,  and  commenced  a  system  of  unequal  and  unjust  taxation,  beneficial  to 
themaelves,  but  bnrthenaome  to  the  people — a  aystemof  taxation,  not  (or  revenne,  not 
lor  the  legitimate  wanta  of  a  Qovernment  economically  administered,  but  avowedly 
tijr  the  purpoae  of  fostering  and  protecting  the  inteieata  ci  a  few  aectiona  and  iliiiisra 
of  men  at  the  expenae  of  the  entire  nation.  The  vsat  fiinds,  thus  accumulated  h^ 
yond  ihejuatwonls  of  Oovemment,  were  wielded  aa  a  kind  of  magic  wand,  to  sway 
and  inAueDce  the  ofHiuon*  of  tiM  peo[de,  corinpt  their  principles,  change  tbeir  lote  of 
liberty  into  a  thirat  fbr  gain,  aiid  to  bribe  them  into  submiaaioD  and  a  rigbt  loyal 
allegiance,  by  appeaLng  to  their  hopes,  and  exciting  the  expectation  that  they  wonld 
obtain  a  portion  of  Ihoae  rich  apoila,  the  fruits  of  their  praitituilon  and  abandonmenl 
of  principle;  but  vhibh  were  ot  length,  by  aelfish  and  f^odulenl  eombinationa, 
expended  on  aome  road,  or  canal,  or  river,  or  creek,  or  hnrbour,  not  fbr  the  eomoioil 
drfenee  hoi  general  welfare,  but  for  the  immediate  and  only  benefit  of  tboae  concerned 
in  the  apeculntion.  This  slupendous  syitera  of  partial  legislation,  of  fraud  and  pee- 
nlatlon,  waa  checked  by  the  Executive  veto  on  the  bill  providing  for  tbe  Maysvilk 
road ;  but  it  siill  survives,  and,  Proteiu-like,  lives  in  a  tbonaand  shapca,  eotting  tl* 
nation,  to  thiBday,snanitualexpenditareofao(ne  tenortwelvemiUions  In  tracing 
tbe  history  of  oar  national  l^islation,  it  will  be  obserred  that  the  limitation*  of  lb* 
CorstiiDiua,  and  tba  common  good  of  the  whcda  Uiuoii,  hava  been  ranly  conudarMl 
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In  tha  adoftion  of  any  meniars.  And  wilb  few  exception*,  Oit  ums  (dMcrration  n 
tnu  in  ragard  to  iM  Leguluum  of  (he  Bute*.  To  go  do  fliither  back  than  ktch 
yean,  l)ie  data  of  the  reto  on  the  bank  biD,  what  hai  been  their  emplormenl  aiiMra 
thotpeiiodT  Lookatlheiritatutebooks;  iheyare  crowded  with  enadmenuto  alto-, 
amend,  enlarge,  and  create  bank  charters,  banking  companies,  monopaliei,  and  cor- 
pomioni,  for  every  conceLtable  purpoaa  within  the  icope  of  human  cnletpriBe,  and 
oven  of  haman  imagination.  To  foUer  the»  Khnna,  to  flimiih  spaiulvm  for  tLea« 
banka,  canala,  ttunpikea,  and  railroads  to  feed  upon,  the  credit  of  the  Stotea  hai« 
been  brought  into  lequiaition,  and  the  people,  in  a  new  form,  aaddled  with  •  national 
debt  of  more  than  mu  kmutrtd  and  sevenly  tniUimu.  The  banka,  thoa  atmained  oo 
the  credit  of  the  people,  live  only  by  making  a  lottery  of  their  fortonei,  and  phuw 
Bering  them  of  their  property,  Tlie  thouaand  petty  schemes  of  internal  imprOTemeni, 
farced  Into  being  by  B  prodigal  expenditure  of  tlie  public  retoQRea,  ore,  with  rata 
eiceptiona,  local  andaeetiona]  in  their  character;  giving  no  itimulna  to  agricidtnnn 
enlnpriae ;  gotten  np  for  the  benefit  of  corporationa  and  individuala,  many  of  thm 
altogether  luclaaa,  and  all  pot  together,  an  not  able  to  pay  the  inlerot  on  the  money 
expended  in  their  execution. 

While  tlie  Legiilaturei  of  the  Slalei  have  never  lifted  themaelve*  up  to  a  ccm- 
preheniive  view  of  the  wanla  and  intereMa  of  the  whole  i  never  ventured  to  hazard 
onaome  noble  enterprise  foredncAtion  and  commerce,  the  little  modicum  ofpopnlaiity 
by  which  tbey  held  their  places,  ever  acrambling  for  a  dialributioD  of  tbe  crumba; 
intriguing  and  mousing  over  their  petty,  selfish  schemes  of  individual  advantage; 
while  thuB  waating  the  resources  of  the  Stole,  and  pooriji  consulting  the  commiHi 
weal,  all  power  haa  been  gradually  eliding  fWnn  their  handa,  and  falling  into  tha 
poHMitinn  of  those  corporate  institulioni  which  they,  from  year  to  year,  bad  cnoied. 
Where  are  our  men  oftalenti,  of  wealth,  of  experience  in  aSairi — men  of  influenca, 
ambitious  of  power  and  distinction  1  Look  *l  your  railroad  companies,  eanai  com- 
panies, turnpike  companies,  and  bnnkin*  institutions ;  lliere  you  wilt  find  them,  pre- 
sidents, cattiicrs,  treasurers,  or  directors ;  men  who  have  been  eminent  in  ihecauncila 
of  the  nation,  members  ofCongreas,  of  (he  Executive  cabinet,  and  senaton,  ore  retir- 
ing from  those  exalted  a(ations,  and  seeking  with  avidity  ttie  offices  in  (he  giK  of 
ooiponle  ii»(itutions.  And  wheref^  1  "  Wheresoeter  the  carcase  is,  there  will  tha 
eaglea  be  gathered  together."  Ambitious  men  seek  tlioie  stnlioDs,  because  tbey  weB 
know  that  in  them  is  concentrated  the  true,  substantial  power  and  patronage  of  tha 
country;  (hat  in  them  is  lodged  the  power  behind  the  throne,  greater  than  the  throiN 
Itaelf;  thet tbey  an  the  steam  engineatbat  put  all  the  wlieels  of  OovenuAent  in  motion, 
and  draw  alongafter  them  tlie  entire  tmin  of  legislation.  Nine  hundred  banks — the 
number  ii  acarcelyleas — with  as  many  thousand  ofRcers,  three  or  tbur  hundred  Ibon- 
aand  stockholders,  near  seven  hundred  thousand  debtors,  vielding  a  capital  offour  biul- 
dred  millione,  a  discount  loan  of  five  hnndred  millions;  possf9«ngthe  sovereign  pn- 
rogative  of  elevating  or  debasing  at  pleasure  (he  currency  of  the  country,  controlling 
a  State  funded  d^  of  one  hundred  and  Kvenly  millions,  and  the  alocks,  furids,  and 
dd)ta  of  an  innumerable  host  of  joint-stock  eompaniei,  which,  together  with  tha 
bonks,  conatttale  an  organized,  consolidated,  well-dilciptined  Macedonian  phalanx, 
iborongbly  imbued  with  arinoeralic  ideas  of  the  nobility  of  money  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  labor ;  holding  that  wealth  is  a  virtue,  and  poverty  a  crime,  monopolizing  all 
the  lands,  capital,  trade,  and  commerce  of  tlie  country;  marching  boldly  forward 
under  tbe  direction  of  influential,  wealthy,  tn1ented,and  ambitious  mm  ;  openly  aspi- 
ring to  legislative  and  goreramental  control ;  crowding  our  national  Aaaembly  and 
State  legislatures  with  hind  and  unprincipled  orntora ;  corrupting  the  peo(de  in 
their  primary  atMciblies  at  the  polls  and  the  ballot-box,  and  recklessly  pressing  foi^ 
ward  to  the  ultimata  overthrow  of  equal  representation,  and  the  ectibliihment  of 
what  they  designate  a  mild  aritlocTaea—  the  open  and  avowed  enemy  of  Democratic 
principlea.  And  well  have  they  soccoeded  in  the  occompliahment  of  their  purposes. 
Tbe  eonstitotianal  form  of  legislation  ii  an  idle  mockery;  tbe  people  may  go  through 
<ba  BtdiBin  eeiamony  of  eleeting  man  to  npresent  them  in  CongT«M  and  tbs  Lagida- 
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toiM,  but  M)  (oon  m  men  anire  on  tba  tboain  of  actioii,  Ihej  nninTulIy  imbibe  ib» 
opinions,  Mid  bll  Into  the  cuireOl  of  feeling  nuMt  Guhion&ble  uound  tbem.  Thay 
loon  leoTD  to  think  that  the  intereeti  of  the  baidu  and  of  tha  people  are  thenme: 
*  touch  the  banks,  70U  loach  lbs  pea^de ;"  the;  we  not  long  in  diMOTering  that 
the  director!  and  finenelera  of  monejrad  corporation*  are  wiser  than  ibey  aTa^  or 
their  contf  ituenta,  and  that  whatever  schemes  they  may  desire  or  reoinnmend  mnM 
be  intpliciily  adopted.  Not  to  speak  of  the  diiwt  in&aence  brought  10  bear  on  theb 
kope*  and  feBra--tbeiTespeGtationaor«>metut)B«  good  or  aril  resulting  (nmillMln- 
mMtdooa  moneyed  power  of  the  banka— tbaii  personal  fetlinga  of  pride  and  vanky 
an  appealed  tO)  and  really  honest,  unsuspecting  men,  yielding  to  ttaa  attanlints  and 
IilaDdisbniants  of  those  who  know  so  well  how  to  use  them,  and  anxioosty  seeking 
(0  gain  the  smites  and  approbation  of  tboee  whom  lltey  hare  the  weakness  to  sup- 
pose would  redact  honor  on  their  acquaintance,  soon  find  themsalvM  the  fbUowers 
and  liege  subjeeta  of  asaociated  wealth.  Shoold  (heae  appliancet  tail,  which  seldom 
liaiipenB,  the  more  potent  weapons  of  ridicule  and  denunciuion  are  resorted  to ;  lb* 
keensarcssm,andcutting  wit  of  the  penitoDsd  orators,  and  hireling  presses,  aeldna) 
Bui  to  dliTe  all  biu  the  stern  uncompromising  friends  of  liberty  into  silence  or  nen* 
trality ;  so  thai  when  any  question  of  Tilal  importance  ctimes  up,  in  which  ths  io- 
tansta  of  associated  wealth  and  the  interests  of  the  people  are  at  issue,  the  latter  bar* 
nerer  failed  to  be  found  in  a  bopeteas  miaorily. 

Events  bed  been  steadily  and  aunJy  adrancing  to  thi«  erius  br  more  than  fbi^ 
yttoK  ForgMtiag  that  eternal  Tigilanca  is  the  price  of  liberty ;  imagining  that  their 
fcnfittben  had  accomplished  every  thing  in  ordnining  a  Constitution  of  specifiad 
|lowen,BodTainly  dreaming  thai  all  power  was  vested  in  tbemaelves;  thepet^al 
length  woks  19  to  a  sense  of  their  true  condition,  and  found  that  their  creatures  had 
baeome  omnipotent — (hat  the  reins  of  govemmenl  had  glided  from  their  own  hand*, 
aad  fallen  into  ibe  poasf  laion  of  an  exclusiTs  privil^ed  order ;  who,  without  regard 
to  the  limitationa  of  the  Constitution,  or  a  pretence  to  the  common  defenco  and  gea> 
oral  welfare,  were  creating  monopolies,  immunities  and  privileges  for  thanselvea, 
engines  of  oppression,  burthcnsoma  taxes,  and  cnormoua  national  debts  for  the 
people. 

They  resolved  to  strike  once  more  for  independence.  With  an  unerring  instinct  and 
■agaeity  peculiar  to  an  incensed  and  outraged  people ;  they  struck  at  the  cenin  of 
this  unholy  combination— th«  sun  of  the  ayatem  arooiul  which  all  the  lesser  lumi- 
■uurie*  revolved,  and  from  which  they  drew  thur  light  and  heat,  andtheprineipleaoT 
vitality;  they  struck  their  trst  blow  al  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  main 
pillar  of  strength  to  the  allied  forces ;  their  high  tower  of  defonco  imo  which  they 
ittreated  in  the  hoar  of  distress  for  council  and  succor,  and  whence  went  forth  the 
idpul  for  the  rally  oriha  onset !  they  first  reaoWed  on  tbadeatrnction  of  that 'Motbtr 
of  Jacobins,' who  could  call  to  her  aid  a  tboussjid  affillaiad  and  kindred  institution*, 
Itving  on  the  poiuiKst  she  fomiehed ;  owing  their  existence  to  her  will  and  forbear. 
ntoe ;  thinking,  teeling,  and  acting  as  she  thought,  fell,  and  acted  j  smiting  whan  aha 
Rniled,  frowning  when  ahe  Irowned;  tbey  naolved  to  cniah  this  vast  ci^ioratioD. 
In  a  word,  they  resolved  10  level  and  raze  (o  tlw  earth  that  wMch  was  tlie  sign  and 
qrmbol  of  an  unseon,  overwhelming  power  which  had  perverted  tlteir  Coastitation,  ' 
«0fTUpced  their  agents,  and  deatroyed  their  litjertieo— the  baatile  of  Bqmbtican 
American  usurpation,  oppression  and  tyranny.  When  tlta  decree  went  forth,  pro- 
Booncad  by  the  Hero  of  the  Iron  Kerve,  tliat  the  Bank  of  t)ie  United  Stale*,  altar  tla 
vqiiration  of  its  present  cliBrtsr,  sluuld  not  be  renewed ;  when  that  decree  vaa 
auctioned  and  sustained  by  a  virtuous  end  patriotic  people,  reaotved  to  restore  Uimt 
wdi)ndedanddowD-[roddenConstitution,tben  commenced  the  ScfOTui  Wara/tiiBtv- 
lUie*.  Tbe*acondwa(orrevolaiion,oalybtaodle««Myit,becanse(lulargeasea,open 
bribery,  violence,  and  exrassrs,  practised  in  New  Yo^  New  Jersey,  and  Pannsyl- 
Tania,  could  not  provoke  an  honest,  aelf-poaaessed,  aikd  reaolute  people  into  similar 
praetioa*,  riots,  and  eKfci    and  bectust  a  saSclenl  nnaber  of  l^«d  mymidou 
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could  not  ba  pToeimd  to  fire  oa  their  eonnliTnieii,  and  protect,  and  «mmip  and  cn» 
oeal  the  fraod,  comiption  and  proSigacr  which  had  been  ptaclbed  at  HwriilNirg. 

SeTen  long  yenre  hoTe  we  been  inTolTsd  in  thii  war  of  nrirtiuwn,  and  hare  boK 
J*  ippioached  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Seran  yean  hare  nearijr  elapsed ;  during  that  long  period  many  have  faUea  m 
the  eondlct — many  pasted  from  the  ecene  of  action;  many  leaden  and  whole  mane* 
of  men  have  changed  their  position,  altered  their  idiitioiu  to  each  otlm^-the  old  luid- 
maike  hare  been  oblitereud — datbteas  ha«  come  OTer  the  path  of  the  people — the 
dear  objects  of  their  pursuit  seem  lb  have  etnded  ihem  at  every  step,  and  they  att, 
apparently,  no  nearer  their  altainment  than  when  they  first  bt^nn.  Confhaed  and 
dispirited,  they  hBTc  been  meeting  in  thur  primary  anembliea,  and  in  coOTcotioDa, 
to  consalt  and  adriie  together — to  decamine,  if  they  can,  how  (ar  they  haTe  ad- 
TBueed  in  this  warfare  for  independence  j  when  they  may  hope  (o  reach  the  cod;  whs 
ar*  their  faithful  friends,  tnut-worthy  s^uides,  good  men  aitd  tnte,  in  whom  they 
nighl  safely  confide  their  destiniea  1  They  hare  been  crying  to  the  wardena  Ml  tha 
wall— volctauH,  wital  aflAt  mghlf—nni  to  t)u  pilot  and  the  belmsman,  look  o<tf 
npon  the  stan,  take  the  upect  of  the  heaTens,  and'  tell  ns  whither  we  are  driftisi; 
where  are  the  ahoels  and  the  breaken,  and  from  what  quarter  li  the  scorm  apjiroaeh. 
ing.  At  this  critical  and  tryinj;  moment,  it  ii  our  purpose  to  perform  tha  part  of 
Ihithful  aentinels.  Placed  as  a  watchman  upon  the  walls,  wa  shall  blow  the  trmnpet 
and  wan  the  people.  We  shall  t^  them,  aa  it  beeometh  us,  in  all  plainneas  sind 
sincerity,  the  errors  of  their  past  course — the  dangers  which  now  beset  them,  and  tha 
mean*  of  eKape ;  to  that,  if  they  heed  not  the  warning,  and  perish  by  die  sword,  thor 
blood  will  not  be  required  at  the  watchman's  hand. 

When  the  rerenues  of  the  people  were  taken  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stale^ 
where  they  wen  mod  fbr  battering  down  the  eonatitntion  and  the  laws,  were  placed 
in  other  depositories,  and  the  whole  subject  thoe  brought  within  reach  of  legialalion, 
then  was  the  time  for  the  RepresentatiTes  of  the  people,  in  Congress  sasemUed, 
10  haTe  matured  some  plan  for  the  fiiture  coliection,  safekeeping,  and  disborsemoit 
of  the  same— some  permanent,  well-digested  plan,  which  ihoold  f«gard  the  welfai* 
of  the  community,  and  not  the  interests  of  a  few  doSNs  of  men — which  shoold 
separate  the  ChiTemment  Ih>in  all  eitraneoua  inSuence,  and  place  it  on  tha  broad 
prindples  of  equality  and  justice  embodied  in  the  oonstitution,  and  which  wotdd 
esteem  the  moral  and  political  integrity,  and  the  libeitiee  of  the  people,  of  infinitly  mora 
value  than  the  Tain  attempt  to  regulate  exchanges  and  currency  bygoTennental  nia< 
chinery.  Few,  however,  at  that  time  seemed  to  comprebeod  the  true  qaostioa  before 
tbecountry,  ManyhonestjSinGerefiiendBOf thepeo[de,drcumacrihed  intheiinnon, 
really  imagined  it  was  only  a  cnisade  against  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stales;  and 
thai  when  the  overthrow  of  that  institution  was  accomplished,  the  conlroTeny 
would  be  at  an  end,TH)t  dreaming  it  waa  a  death  struggle  fur  power  and  supranocy, 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  tne  people  10  regain  their  lost  independence,  to  restore  to  its 
natural  and  constitutional  owners  that  power  which  an  unjust,  partial,  and  unwiaa 
legislation  had  thrown  into  the  hands  of  corporations,  monopoties  and  speculators, 
intolhobandaof  amonied  aristocracy,  a  npvMUan  oligarcii/ lo  which  the  Bonk  of 
the  United  States  wasihe  nucleus  of  attioclian,  the  thinking-head  and  eonltoUingwil. 
The  true  friends  of  reform,  while  ignorant  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  erQ  to 
b«  remedied,  were  laboring  under  a  fatal  delusion  which  prerenttd  theoi  fiem  kdoiK- 
ing  those  wise  measures  demanded  by  the  am*  of  the  time*.  Taught  only  in  tfas 
Mbool  of  bank  financiers,  they  were  led  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  eommoes 
and  trade  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  permitting  the  puUb  revenue  to  be  used  by 
bank^  as  a  fund  to  operate  on  in  the  aame  manner  as  though  it  were  their  own  cap- 
ital Such  had  been  the  practice  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  all  tha  loeal  bttnkt, 
and  such  were  the  doctriar*  ao  leaknuly  inculcated  by  their  frienda,  that  use  and 
enstom,  and  tha  uncontradicted  dogmas  of  bank  emiasarics,  had  at  length  impmstd 
ths  minds  of  honest  men  with  the  idea,  that  there  was  a  sort  of  prc^xiely,  if  not  ne- 
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CMtily,  inaewusotionoTBuikBndStaumiomerona—not  knowing  tbU credit, 
wiueh  llwy  waie  w  onziooi  to  pramata  and  protect,  when  baud  on  sound  capitd 
'  aidllwMtulprodueM  of  (be  eouBtrr,  poaMora  ui  etuticiif  and  erpMuilntitj  eapft- 
bla  of  meeting  toy  inctmoed  opentloaa  of  buiiaeu,  and  adequate  ti>  ereiy  ludden 
y  ik  Mouaacul  riciniciidM,  thef  yidded  to  the  clamor  of  bank  friend^ 
"    id  tba  only  meann  of  relbnn  by  whicb  the  peofde  were  to  be 


Tbe  local  banks,  on  tbeetber  hand,  and  their  tumieTDiialK>DdB,iwTerei>-operalad 
in  the  deMmction  of  the  U«it«d  Slates  Bank,  with  an  h(»ieit  inientioD  of  promoting 
the  gnMMnMiHttknd  refcrm  on  which  the  people  had  entend.  They  kxAed  onl^ 
UUwpalilieBladmit^iaaceniinetoibemi«lma,aiKltadieBpoil«ofTictory.  Tbey 
had  bean  nMricied  IB  their  opentiona,  checked  tind  thwarted  in  all  their  plana,  and 
lufit  ui  a  nate  of  Tsaaalage  by  the  o*enliadowiBg  infliKnce  of  that  national  iiuti- 
tutioi).  They  dnriy  Ibieww  that  if  the  Bank  of  tbe  United  Stales  were  <M»ea  re- 
mored,  they  would,  by  an  easy  and  natoral  combinalian,  conlrol  tbe  entire  tapalk- 
tion  of  the  oooBUy ;  utd  rsnlise  vast,  soma  of  money  by  an  unlimited  trade  on  tlM 
commerce,  pubUclandi,  and  credit  of  the  Union.  Poasessing  all  power  in  their 
rsapastive  Slatea,  they  eonH  not  broolc  oppoaition,  and  easily  greqwdei  the  proffered 
maana  of  caetiuf  off  iialiaiiit.  and  expanding  their  own  fartnnea.  Henoe  thur 
bsadlUy  and  Eealona  eo-opention  againat  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates.  Their 
motives  cannot  be  miatakniL  Never  intending  to  sunender  any  of  their  dominiom 
and  power  over  the  IblUinea  and  litiertiea  of  the  people,  tbey  only  desired  to  clip  the 
aajHring  wing  of  one  wlia  aoand  abore  the  reiL  It  waa  a  aort  of  Runnymeda  ' 
agreement  among  the  rag  barons,  that  no  one  of  the  ftatemity  sboald  be  monarch 
4>*er  tbe  others — a  quarrel  of  tits  robbere  against  their  brigand  chief  fiir  aeaainiDg 
more  autkorily  than  ia  juatly  due  to  him — a  quarrel  which  would  soon  be  beaM 
when  the  iMuld  itadf  iaendangered,  or  new  spoils  are  to  be  obtained.  When  Ihel*- 
ionweeonaids  the  Criende  of  the  United  fltalea  Bank,  who  well  nigh  oonMitnted 
m.  majority  of  the  whole  Congreaa,  the  fViends  of  the  State  banks  who  enteitd  into 
tlM  crusade  merely  for  Ihur  own  priTste  gains,  and  the  friends  of  reform  who  were 
laboring  under  ■  dehuion,  it  will  not  be  mrpriaing  that  ao  few  comprehended  the  tma 
ciiua  of  affairs;  and  that  no  amind  measates  were  proposed  or  adopted.  WbM 
more  could  be  e^ncted  of  a  iMidy  eoolpOBed  of  such  maleriala,tlian  panic  epeeehea, 
agitauoB,  and  a  Tile  acrand^  among  Ibe  rival  iDtereala  Ibr  a  portion  of  ttie  apoila. 

Tbe  wise  plan  of  i^imately  producing  the  reformation  desired  by  tlw  pecqrfe— of 
finally  Bc^rating  ttw  Qorernment  fhnn  tin  iHudis,  by  consing  ibem  to  withdraw  th^ 
nnall  notes,  reduce  their  oirculalion,  and  fill  qp  the  channels  of  trade  with  gt^d  and 
■ilTer,  BO  that  iha  diroree  might  take  [dace  without  any  injury  to  themidTaa,  or  any 
«bock  to  the  IrasineBS  of  the  country,  waa  tdked  of,  Inghly  praircd,  held  np  to  putaUe 
Tiew  as  the  most  salutary  and  important  re&im  erer  pn^KMMd,  but  it  was  neverdi> 
gexed  into  any  definite  fbrm,  or  introduced  for  legisIatioiL  It  was  prowiBed  by  a 
diatingsished  senator  ftoMTirginiai  tie  pledged  bimaelf  to  its  perfoimaoee,  and  tke 
hopes  ef  the  country  for  a  time  hang  onhia  moTements.  Buthe  ne««r  redeemed  hi* 
pnmiBe.  And  whether  he  was  dctdred  by  a  medeat  diffidence  of  hia  own  powen, 
oradieadoftlie  OTetwhduing  majority  then  arrayed  against  him,  tr  wltetber  ba 
hitaaelfwas  drawn  in,<ud  eogulphed  by  tlie  mighty  maalttrom  of  l>ank  infioenea 
which  swept  every  thing  along  in  it*  deahing  and  wliiiling  eddiet,  ia  no  longer  a 
doubtfiil  ^uatMo. 

For  twoyearaand  ahoIfnothuigWBBdono.  From Peeember  1638,  to  Jtine  19H 
the  bonka  were  under  no  legialative  restnint  whatwMrer,  and  were  left  to  run  wild  ia 
thMr  exceaaea.  That  portion  of  the  monied  (digarchy,  who  Ibr  their  own  pDrpow 
deaited  anoTerthrow  of  the  United  States  Bank,  baring  gained  their  end,  went  to 
wmk  iDtbair  respectire  Slates  to  multiply  their  local  institations,  and  inereaae  thA 
frcilitiea  £u  stockjobbing,  borrowing,  ipaculaling  in  petty  sctiemes  of  intemal  ia*> 
pcvremem,  and  plundering  the  pe^le.  Tbe  fiiendeof  the  United  States  Bank 
diflnfuig  Grom  Jaun  in  no  one  pfinciph'  whalaoerer,  liarin?  loat  their  fhvoiiu  i«Bti- 
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tntion,  nod  fselinf^  a  common  intersit  in  pmrrrin^  all  power  in  the  Iiinds  oF  lbs 
oligarch]',  noiuraU^  co-opernud  with  then  in  b!)  their  nehenin,  and  gave  than  a  de- 
cided majorily  in  olmoiteTery  legielalure  in  the  UnioB.  Bytbeir  joint  opcratioa 
the  number  of  banlcawaa  more  than  doubled  in  Ibe  space  of  tiine  we  ere  now  >p«k- 
u](  of,  and  neariy  *if  Ktmdrei  numufaetoriei  of  paprr  money  were  ui  ia  motion, 
pouring  forth  their  ragi,  really  bi  worthlesa  aa  when  fint  cart  off  by  tba  br^gon  in 
the  Blrael ;  but  endowed  with  the  magic  name  of  ffloney,  they  came  forth  **  thick  «a 
Butumnal  leavea  in  Valombraaa,"  a  perfect  eliower,  not  genial  like  the  Tcnml  inina, 
btit  blulingend  ruinous,  potent  only  for  OTil.  Itwaa  iinpoaaible  Id  bare  employed 
profitably  in  the  legilimotB  bueincsa  of  the  country,  taal  gold  and  lilTcr,  equal  in 
nominal  Talue  to  those  ipurioue  iuura  of  paper  money.  Trade  and  commerce  ora 
regiulaled  by  uniform  end  invariable  laws.  They  require  a  circulating  nwdiom, 
bearing  only  a  small  ralia  to  the  actual  production*  of  the  country  ;  and  if,  by  any 
vnfbraeen  cause,  thoss  produetjona  should  iiicreaas  beyond  the  eumncy  neeesuiy 
U  axcbaoge  them,  they  would  furnish  a  basis  whereon  to  rear  a  credit  aoffident  to 
meet  the  incraased  detnuid  for  money.  A  (ound  and  healthy  action  of  domestic 
trade,  and  a  wise  increase  of  foreign  conunercv,  bad  no  part  in  producing  that  Sood 
of  paper  issues  by  which  the  Uad  was  deh^;ed.  The  monicd  oligarchy  would  not 
ha*e  been  lalioring  in  their  Tocstion  had  they  consulted  the  common  weal — the  pa>- 
moneni  aalid  good  of  all  the  peopl«  In  lbs  measurea  ibvy  adoplad.  Their  object  wa* 
10  get  the  public  Innda  in  exchange  for  their  paper — to  stimulate  speeoiation — dnn 
eommerce  beyond  its  wants  and  its  means — to  intoxicate  the  people  with  the  idea  of 
boundless  prosperity — to  make  them  rechltss  and  enraTagant,  so  that  their  property, 
in  the  end,  their  improTemenli,  and  iheu'  liberties,  also,  might  fkll  a  prey  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  wickedly  drawn  them  into  the  snare.  Almost  the  entira 
|]ublic  domain,  amounting  to  townships,  dukedtnii,  and  principalities,  Ml  into  that 
hands — Ibieign  trade  was  inrolved  in  a  detit  of  IkiTty  KiUie*!  beyond  its  resonrces, 
and  as  a  legitimate  consequence,  an  enormous  surplus  reTenue  was  aocamulated  Ibr 
beyond  the  most  eitrsTagant  demands  of  QoTcrnment.  Henee  then  arose  snotber 
difficulty.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  surplus  1  We  have  not  onlyto  regulate 
by  law  the  connaetion  between  Bank  and  Stale,  but  we  have  tadispoasoT  theoTer- 
flowing  reTCBues  nalurally  reauking  from  ihiu  alliance. 

Both  of  theae  difficulties  were  solved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  monied  oligarchy, 
by  the  act  oF  the  IfSid  June,  1336.  That  law  was  tba  work  of  their  own  hands,  and 
deriwd  (br  their  own  benefit.  By  it,  a  perpetual  union  of  Bank  and  State  waa 
■olemniEcdi  an  indiscriminate  inception  of  thur  paper  issues  was  authorized ;  a 
mote  equal  dlslribulion  of  the  benefits  arising  frtnn  the  use  of  the  public  liinds  was 
mads  among  Iheentire  fretemity  of  paper  coiaers ;  and  a  precedent  waa  eMablisbo) 
fay  which  tba  annual  surplus  should  be  distributed  amonglhe  States,  there  to  be  used 
AMCond  time  fiv  their  benefit.  No  schemes  could,  apparently,  be  moro  happily 
devised  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  monied  aHforefay — tbe  embexxlement  of  the 
Ibntuies  and  the  subtersion  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  But,  by  a  kind  Ptoti- 
dences  who  haa  ever  watched  over  the  deatiniesof  our  Republic,  their  chosen  iostm- 
Ment  was  made  the  means  of  producing  their  own  oreithroW'-of  catching  them  ia 
their  own  snare— entrapping  them  in  their  own  era  Hineas.  The  actof  1836,  instead 
of  adTsncing  the  welfare  of  tba  banks,  wns  the  chief  cause  of  the  disaiten  which 
•nbseqnently  befel  them.  But  befbro  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  that  branch 
of  tbe  subject,  let  us  dwell  lor  a  moment  on  the  eilraordlnary  precedent  of  diatri' 
bating  the  snrplas  revenuB  among  the  Slatsa,  under  pretenea  of  a  deposite  (br  sail 
keeping. 

.  That  measure,  more  than  any  thing  else,  diapteya  the  trite  eharactrr  and  desira 
of  those  who,  from  the  be^nning,  hare  controllsd  the  op'ralJons  of  our  Qotpto- 
ment.  A  proposition  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  also  the 
surplus  revenue  among  the  Stales,  bad  repeatedly  failed.  Pew  were  prepared 
openly  to  arow  a  principle,  whosq  tendency  wss  to  destroy  tbe  indept^ndeno;  of  tin 
BtflM    bind  them  ss  pensioned  provinces  to  a  central  government  of  unlimited 
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pawcn,  and  to  UatiMa*vF;  fealwaoTpopuIu  nipranaeytnoed  ta  tiwCoiwtiMtiaa. 
BM  wban  tks  Mm*  principla  wu  introduced  is  ■  canrt  and  iniidioiu  viy,  it  waa 
vamedialdr  adoptid  bf  ■>  omn^dmiag  Majaritf ;  and  tbit  which  men  would 
But  direcdy  aUempt,  wai  thai  iedmedj  acoomfdulMd.  Tha  libwtiw  of  the  people 
«MUMt  b«  laA,  wkea,  bj  indirect  legnlBtion — a  diatinetiy  reeogaiied  TiolatioD  of 
(he  ConMitntioii — >  [ovcedBBt  U  fWiHiihfH  of  aueh  vtS  amen.  The  dangtrooa 
^ODacqaenoeaafthatmaBiaraaTeret  tobeaetoi  Ihsy  an  to  hniat  Ibcth  in  AiU  ngor 
atMMMfhtandaj.  Be  it  nnwmbend  Ihottha  Slatea,  under  the  gnUuue  of  the 
flMoiad  digarebr,  an  phaafed  iaio  Ike  wildeet  aelMaui  of  iMcnial  imfmtaat. 
JialoM  of  aaah  alk^ifmpmtj,  nnHag  one  another  in  eHbna  to  draw  the  uad* 
rad  C(mm«n»«f  tiw  camtar  iWoagh  Ibeir  own  ckaniMli^  they  hBTa  andntalun 
(ifanlio  eaterpriaea,  and  pledged  the  oredit  of  the  pe«idefi>r  nmi  of  meBay  vUeh 
wooU  haT«  Mitled  the  OiifNM  of  iht  whde  Unioa  a  ftw  j**^  •>"«•■  Siatta, 
~  '  it  Is  caiTT  an  the  opentiaai  of  on  economical 
nu  ■mot,  to  be  eqteitded  by  qMcolaton  ajKl 
ID  thriflleM  ecbeaiea  which  eaa  narar  be  of  aay  odvaataga 
to  the  people.  Already  ba*e  tigUttn,  oat  of  wjiwrf  tKtnif,  iiiTBlTed  theaiielTee  ia 
«  debt  of  *m  lautdrti  aarf  imUf  miiU^iu.  That  debt  ia  anomlly  and  rapidly 
ucrBanng;  and  all  the  woika  pot  together,  on  which  the  moaiy  has  been  expended 
hare  not,  end  never  will  ha*a,  ■  rarenoe.  eufficknt  to  paytbe  aeeraiaf  inleneL  The 
■wnied  oligarchy,  wb>  have  involTed  the  cmialcy  in  theae  embanaeimeBti,  and 
|i)aii«l  ibemadns  in  a  delicMe  poution  befbn  the  public,  luiTe  bol  Iwo  ilteniUiTee 
vbaaby  to  erirkele  tiM  eoMtaanity,  and  aare  ibeaiedTM  fram  the  denaDciuiona  of 
tbepeople.  The  one  ii,  a  reaoit  to  diieet  taxation;  the  other,  UUtnirpfaimwaiMi 
^f  Itt  IMtU  Stain.  The  li«t  altcmatiTe  they  will  nerer  adopt,  eo  long  ■•  it  can 
pMdbly  be  amded.  Tbey'kiww  rory  well  that  while  they  do  not  leawt  directly 
to  Iha  pockdi  of  the  people,  Aey  can  cheat  ihem,  delude  thnn,  or  opprcai  than,  to 
thnr  faeait'e  content,  and  they  will  iwtw  detect  the  cauee.  But  an  open  demand 
vpMi  the  puree  etringa,  an  actual  withdrawal  of  the  lazei  trom  the  hande  of  the 
^M^le,  avakena  their  attention ;  it  eeti  than  to  prying  and  eiaminin£  iawthingt. 
They  win  want  to  know  Ibr  what  purpoaea  their  money  ia  abatracted  frnm  them. 
8«di  an  inqaiaitiTediepoiition  woald  not  at  all  mit  the  toeteof  the  manied  alifwehy, 
who  know  they  conid  not  gijt  a  joat  account  of  their  etewardelup.  Direct  taxation, 
thwefcie,  it  not  to  be  thou^t  of;  the  other  alteniatin  ie  [he  wily  one  left,  and,  hap- 
pily for  all  the  •cheme*  of  the  tritguchy,  Ihs  Tcry  beet  (hat  coold  he  deriaed.  A 
hrgB  aorplna  rerenae,  ariaiag  fton  the  ealea  of  public  land*  and  the  dutiea  OK 
Aragn  imponaliODa,cua«ilybeebUinedby  nooaneetionoftheChitennMntwilb 
the  bonki,  and  an  indiacrioiiaata  receptioa  of  their  paper  iawei  in  payateot  of  (he 
71b>,  beaidea  the  entire  three  of  the  oligaichy,  widding  all  the  nmnitd 
■  of  the  eouMry,  ■•  we  have  ehown,  and  peeaiiiig  the  neeeanly  af  Ihi* 
Union,  if  we  oonaider  Or  a  momuit  the  tiemeodoiM  auxiliary  fame  they  ha*e  In 
thoae  who  an  intereeled  in  the  thoneand  petty  Khemea  of  internal  improremeni  in 
^  the  *ix-»itd-t««nty  fitalM.  Here  ii  an  boneit,  well-meaning  nan,  from  eooie 
neoote  eection,  dtUng  in  the  Legiilani«  of  Ih>  State.  Citching  the  naoia  for 
faqmrenienl,  he  hei  a  liltle  Bcheme  of  hie  own,  by  which  he  hope*  to  benefit  hie 
oowJHMWa,  ineieaae  hie  awn  popolariiy,  and  retain  hia  aeal  in  the  public  conneib. 
Hi*  miad  ia  wholly  inieM  upon  that;  bethinks  of  nothing  dee;  and  ia  willing  to 
MHft  10  any  honorable  meant  to  gain  fiiende  and  vMei  Ibr  hie  lh*orile  enierpriaa. 
Bk  he  it  lold  that  the  leaoofcea  aad  the  eralit  of  the  State  ban  been  exbueud ; 
Ibat  a  reaort  to  direct  taxation  woald  blow  up  their  •cbemea  and  themadnoalOMce; 
mui  that  the  only  hope  ol  eueeeee  ie  to  obtain  a  eurplo*  rvveoM  tnna  the  Federal 
Oonnuneot  Ae  the  precedent  of  diairibtition  bat  already  been  eet,  webaie  nothing 
to  do  bat  obtain  the  eturploa,  which  nugbt  i«edily  be  had,  could  Ibote  radicals  b« 
oMce  pnl  down,  and  the  QoremaMM  permitted  to  go  on  in  iti  muol  ooone.  Godd 
(be  public  due*  be  paid  in  euch  bank  Mtei  ae  the  people  receive,  and  a^in  depoatied 
In  the  buiki,  to  be  loaned  otit  to  epeeulaton  in  public  landa,  and  dealert  in  forrign 
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•Mainetee,  yn  woold  nan  tma  a 

■llourpoipoaea;  topajtha  StaU debt, wMeh  bMbeMOWa 

•ompleM  all  our  Khcmw  of  improremeA    Yialdinc  to 

■MM  whidi  hiItm  so  man;  pttftaxatg  dMcrttif,  ai  _      

bs  pomiiied  to  go  cm  in  their  unial  eoune,  a  naBjr  hooMt  IMUI,  and  lliia^^  hin  Uk 
CMubtuema,  wbo  wsdd  bM  dincU;  do  anp  Ihtng  lo  jeopaid  ibe  iBHiUtMW*  of  Iheir 
Man(i7,  ara  made  indinctly  to  QiTor  adHBea  whoaa  iBaritahfe  icauka  ibmi  ba  tm 
bring  dovn  the  SlaUa  in  TaB«alag«  u  a  o«Mml  pmro;  aad  finalj  to  Mdivat  lb* 
lifantieaof  lite  people.  Thii  conflict,  tberefbre,  faetwaen  iba  peofde  and  tiwir  mtm— 
tbentoniedoligaTCbr— MwnTOluUonFaabu'flmaibaiBf  alanend,  aaftrftambci^ 
aocomiditbed,  liaaonlybegtut  We  aw  no^  eajop^g  a  abort  awaiMJea  Ihring  in 
aldndof  armedneatraliij;  but  wbea  the  ehoot  fin  the  rallj  and  the  aoaet  is  agaia 
heard,  we  AaU  fatd  a  host  of  auxiliariea,  we  litlla  iktasud  of;  am^Tcd  againMlkB 
people.  Uany  from  uBonf  themielTea,  whoae  ftelinga  anA  ptiBeiplw  an  Ifaa  hmm 
with  iboirown,  led  astray  by  the  petty  intoeatoof  tbe  nraaeat,  and  dapad  ^  Aa 
^nwUe  ineinuationB  of  tbe  oligaTClty,  will,  in  Ibe  next  etwlMt,  ht  tend  aii^ij 
•gaimt  tfacD.  With  euneatBes*,  Iheiefore,  aid  lineMi^,  w*  wan  tba  paeftiv  "^ 
tdltbemnotto  bedeoeJTad.  The  Soal  contiet  baa  yet  toooaa;  tba^Mekaf  tha 
•Qied  fbicea  baa  Kill  to  be  met ;  the  WUirioo  Said  baa  ;«  U  be  fbq^  li 
waa  on^  deferred  by  the  eataatropbe  wliicb  baa  leoewly  bafUen  the  bawlfa  i 
eataatrophe  brought  on  them  by  tbc^  own  firiead*;  bat  Mduaed  aad  iimiidwl  bf 
kind  Pnnidcnce,  as  tbe  tneaiu  of  opening  the  ayea  ot  the  peiqile,  alaming  Ihen  at 
tbeir  perilona  condition,  and  preparing  them  with  Bi 
ettter  into  tbe  coming  bailie. 

The  naonied  oli^rcby  baring  •nceeoded  beyoad  their  m 
and  OTerAowinf  with  ibe  ideal  weaiA  pomd  into  tbeJT'  lopa  by  dta  endil  aat 
roOBTceaofthe  Qovemment, became  more  ■TORcioaitbaneTei;  Rod,  in  eadaaraiv- 
ing  to  diride  mOre  equally  among  tbemeelTea  tbe  eirailB  of  Tictsry,  OTsaiMd  their 
put*;  bftni^t  a  great  calamity  upon  ibeconmry;  eipoiadtlieiioaoeaidaeMofthar 
doetrtnea,  and  the  boltownen  of  that  imaginary  proapenty  with  wbieh  they  bad 
cheated  and  deluded  Ibe  pet^le.  No  propoaition  id  poUlieal  eoowioy  can  be  elean- 
than  thia ;  that  the  lel  of  June,  183C,  wee  Ihi  ianiedkle  and  priate  eaoae  of  tfca 
ealanrilica  which  nibaequently  befd  the  banks  in  18ST.  A  ftw  ^ain  ptine^Je"  >■ 
coniMCtioB  with  tbe  history  of  than  tiansaetitma  wiU  place  tbe  pnpMtiota  b^wid 

Canmey,  tike  water,  is  always  seeking  it*  terel— tending  piipiladly  ts  *  «aa- 
Am  tbe  little  tiTidels  that  babUe  op  amoag  the  bi~'    '       ' 


u  of  theaoQntTy,  flow  ewwMd, 
iiwreaai)^  e*  it  adTancea,  ontil  it  finally  (UU  into  the  gieM  ewrenM  ^lieh  ara  pa~ 
pemally  nttdring  wound  the  emporiomsaf  trade  and  eawBoee.  'Wkan  aH  the 
agricnltunl  productiona  of  the  country  ai«  anwannlatwl,  or  their  Tnloes  eaehangad 
(brthe  maanlhctiired  articles  and  imported  goods  that  may  be  eoHMoneil,  there  Iha 
greatest  qoanlity  of  ^arreney  is  needed,  not  only  as  a  standard  oT  tbIbb,  b«t  aa  the 
mean)  of  regnlaung  the  exchanges,  and  of  liquidating  the  wnnerooa  halanwa  wMA 
doily  ooenr  in  ererrtTBDeoctioR.  Hence  a  circulating  medinm  is  reqniteJiaTeiyMMB 
proportions  in  the  interior  of  tbe  oonntry.  It  i*  always  tending  towaids  llw  gnat 
mmt  of  trade;  and  anyattempt  todistoth  this  unibrmeourae  would  beaadealsve- 
Utb  in  ita  conaegnanoes  as  a  Tjolation  eotwnitted  ea  it»  laws  of  physioal  iiMms. 

An  attempt  to  fbree  water  up  atreani  would  not  bt  note  (Haaalnas  Aan  a  eiadlar 
attempt  to  force  ib«  currency  backward  hi  its  ehaansls.  The  sotutdeBt  eitsdaliig 
medium  and  credit,  based  on  ilu  aetDal  ea^ial  and  prodnctioas  if  the  eoaatry,  win 
tnnedaaidefi'Mn  their  natural  eonrae,  and  diatoibed  in  their  anensWed  larolKkas 
tbn>ngh  tbe  empatiaou  of  tradf,  would,  ftom  the  Teiy  laws  that  gOTem  them,  ftQ 
into  irregularitiea  and  embarraaamfnt    How  much  D 
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CMwequaaoMhaTe  bUowsd  the  Mtiulaonditkm  of  IhoMlwo  main  qningt  of  nUioMtl 
tvmpvilY  U  tlu  tima  of  (ha  ut  now  under  e<Huideralu>a7  Id  June,  1S36,  aonw 
tw«U)r-in  N  Ihirtp  butki  bad  in  ttwir  poHosaion,  on  d^maite,  more  thau  ttirtgb 
■ttrer  ■iDiana  of  pablic  Audi.  Thia  moner,  and  prirate  dopoaiua,  and  thuTom 
capital,  UigMher  with  tbtit  ondil,  m  fiu  aa  i(  could  b«  eitonded,  ware  all  loaned  oat 
to  indiridaali  and  cooipanwa  Htgaged  in  apacolationa  in  puUielanda,  private  lands, 
Iota,  iMpnwcnaatt,  ■odw---<m«iUwpri*aa  doubtlU  M  tlKv  character,  and  d^tcmiing 
on  nmaia  aoDti>gtseica  br  a  pmilable  return  of  tkeinTgatmeat;  M  that  the  banki^ 
in  CM*  of  an  mtagauj,  contraff  to  the  Uwi  of  nund  bankke,  couU  acandf 
onnnaad  a  dollar  of  tlMw  raaawoa*;  All  tka  other  baaki  in  the  Units  fbOawcd 
%hBu  vcmmfie.  Public  oAsva  alao  loaned  oU  tba  ftinda  in  their  poaaiaaion,  at 
«atplofed  them  i>  tbaii  own  priTale  apBeuUlioiu.  They  co<M  not  perceive  wkf 
tbatpriTilegailMMy  be  allowed  the  banka  sad  not  tctbtnMetre*.  The  only  expect*- 
tiMi  the  bank!  had  of  tndy  reiaming  the  pablic  fliiuU  woa  Gianded  on  a  fonQoata 
nadt  of  tbeqMMlaliana  ia  whteh  their  dehton  were  engaged,  and  on  their  owd 
iwUal  a«d  ap«rio«a  eapital.  Tbe  pubUe  officcra  had  tiieic  own  privats  Gntune^ 
ilm  tiilHia  uriliiiii  a»iuilii  i,  ail  inlilnmannerthe  lbrtn])atsr«aiiltaaribeBpecii> 
latin—  in  which  the7«r  their  bonowen  bad  e«gaged.  And  if  the  tame  rigid 
tsmt6oo»  wereMadeofibeoMaaof  theoibar,thee1iaticeaan  JafavoTorthepuUie 
«fber)  (hat  ha  would  pay  a  larfar  per  etnt.  Iban  the  banka,  on  ike  public  tnnda  iu 
thiirpoHaaaion.  Al  any  rata,  it  ia  very  nalnrri  that  be  abouldtkardiao.  And  aa 
tlMi*  waa  M>  rale  of  jMtio*  by  which  the  bank  KKaiqMliat  obould  enjoy  ineh  adTaa- 
taget  orer  tbe  indiTidual ;  and  aa  there  wai  no  law  prohibiting  him  from  uing  tbo 
liablio  fanda,  he  Iblewad  the  example  thai  had  been  aet  him ;  and,  along  with  all 
tha  nat  of  the  woiM,  plunged  into  erery  kind  of  epeculvdoM.  A  uniTeraal  ayatam 
«f  Ofadit,  ftotm  the  ledleaa  man  of  entopriae  down  to  the  day  labonr,  waa  created 
on  tba  fteSitiaa  fcmiahad  by  the  banks.  And  they  thought  tbemaelrea  (oiabled  to  da 
an,  in  aw— qaence  of  thur  coimection  with  the  6h)veTnmen(,  and  ihdr  poeacsaioa  of 
tha  natioiwl  TaaowrcM.  Ercry  body  wu  detding  on  the  cndit  of  the  hanks,  and 
the  bank*  oa  the  oredit  of  the  OoTemmenL  li  b  obviona,  theivfon,  that  tbe  ittf 
criatcDce  of  thia  gosaamer  work  dq>eBded  on  an  undisturiied  continuance  of  tba 
ifiw^ing  rdationi  between  tbe  parties.  But  many  of  the  Banking  interest  wen  net 
conMBtsd  with  tbe  eiiating  itate  of  thing*.  A  few  only  of  tbe  ftuernily  enjoyed  a 
noaopety  that  wu  designed  (br  ^e  whole.  '  We  abouM  nercr  have  joined,'  said 
they,  'in  a  enDtadeegainM  tbe  Bank  of  tbe  United  States,  anikl  we  have  anticipated 
•oeh  results.  We  cannot  be  aotisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  spula.'    An  equal  diatriboUon  waa,  therefore,  agreed  upon. 

An  aot  waa  paaaed,  requiring  "  that  at  leait  ont  fdepBtiU  ianlc)  ikaU  be  idedtd 
imMtiStateand'nTrilcTfj  amd  tiuUthii  Srcrelary  of  tia  Treamry  iAatt  net  tuffinr 
tt  fCMOM  in  any  dtfttUt  hamk  anamuutt  ef  pMie  moneji  KOrv  tias  ajwaf  ta  Ikrm- 
fmrU$  af  Or  oMaiml  */  Oi  eap^al  Uetk  oclMBy  paid  i«;  Ua  Saerdanr  IMU  ait*^ 
Tiafwrvd  to  jae  tut  U«  txiOt  ktft  in  Ueir  mkIIi  wci  m  amomU  ef  ipecU  at  a/ttU  If, 
<•  kit  •^inun,  neunary  1*  rtttrfar  Ala  Mttf  tanrfci  tmji  depotitoriu  af  tkt  piMe 

TheopemtioB  of  siKh  proviaitms,  which  weM  intended,  in  the  langOageof  tha 
ael,"JVp«rps«M*/«9iiaJi*ali«>»,''mattbeobvioQstolhecoaimonestobBer*a'.  To 
take  the  Amda  out  of  the  natural  rhannda  of  trade,  whei«  tbey  had  been  aoenmn- 
laled,  and  distribtite  ihem  anoag  eight-and-twenly  Statea  and  Territories;  lo 
emipel  the  banka  to  diride  aorae  farty  nittiana  of  money  among  Urtt-timt*  the 
■Mmber  of  depoaitoriaa;  and  to  fiuce  them  to  cheek  and  draft  on  each  other  <br  tba 
■■onMof  spseie  that  might  be  considered  aafeby  the  Secretary  of  the  Treosary, 
wwe  epsmions  of  anch  aerctity  as  to  teat  the  strength  of  the  soundest  institatiom^ 
■id  to  daraogs  the  best  condition  of  the  etmeney.  If  the  mere  uansfir  of  tiaae  or 
Ibnr  nriUiatM,  from  the  Bank  eftlM-Uaitad  Stalea  to  other  depoaitoriea  OB  the  oppo^ 
aids  of  the  street,  was  anllcieiit  U  produea  tbe  pame,  the  distteas,  and  thediaasiera 
•f  18U,  bow  guch  mm  niMOi  ■lut  bass  boen  ib«  eonacqueacas  of  the  law  now 
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under  GtiiuidenttioDi  Out  ef  their  own  moutlu,  ihanfore,  we  condemB  ibnn.  Bnl 
lliia  wai  not  kU.  The  butka  had  to  go  thioiigh  [be  orietd,  alwve  dociitMd,  tro^ 
JuDB  U>  Jaaouy,  IB3T.  After  Itut  peried  the;'  wen  reqwrcd,  within  ilic  qwcA  of 
iu)K«oaM*,h)diitnbuWUirf]kKvaiiitiUtaMof  doUnraunoagBU  tba  Stain  of  ths 
nnion;  apd,  within  tw#-lAtrdf  of  iJut  tima,  the)'  BdiMltj  distributed  Iwatf-agU 
miUiinu.  Thii  Tut  mm,  whliJi  bnd  been  lasiMd  to  iwUiiduals,  and  bad  found  it» 
way  into  nil  the  channel*  nnd  runiflizAtians  of  trade,  wa«  now  soddenlf  t«  ba  wbk- 
drawn  and  acatlaed  to  the  four  wind*.  Tbi»  fiuid,  ao  fiu  an  it  oiigfat  be  used  a  a 
iBeana  of  adjuating  ihe  delkate  ralationa  belween  the  bank*  and  llnr  nooKroos 
dcbtora,  which  it  had  been  maintj  und  iitcreating,  woa  to  be  totallj  annibilaled. 
Indeed,  annihilation,  a  boafite  of  the  pqierrora  ainking  oldnm  in  tiM  ocean,  voolit 
have  been  much  better  for  the  baofea  thaa  Ibe  operation  aetuoKj  requiroil.  Bontoa, 
fitr  example,  woa  made  to  throw  back  into  Maine,  New  Han^iahin,  and  other  plaeca 
that  trade  with  her,  Ihooe  funda  which  had  aecunnlated  there  in  Ihe  nmal  coamn 
of  trade;  aha  waa  required  to  create  a  debt  againtt  faeraeir,  and  aithjeel  hcnelf  !«■ 

dnflB,  andlhat  forapecie  too,  fnnn  tegioni  —'■--'■,  i-  ■*- lurnl  -narin  nftiiiiiininn. 

ought  lo  be  indebted  uber.  Inthia  way,  contrary  loerery  known  law  of  enii«nej'. 
Hew  Yoik  city  alone  woe  required  to  acalterUirfMa  ntJJinw,  or  more,  into  Vermont, 
Conneclicot,  Rhode  Usad,  Kaw  Jeney,  Muyland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Sontb 
Carolina,  Q«oif^a,  Alabama,  and  Tennesaee.  But,  notwithatanding  that  niin  was. 
the  inevilabla  conaeqiMnoa  of  ao  mdicai  and  diwrginiztng  a  law  ;  and  thou^  llw 
faank#  wera  fbiewaraed  lo  pirpara  for  ils  (^»raii«na,  yet,  taken  aa  a  whole,  tbe^ 
ntrer  made  ai^  pieparationa,  look  ix>  precautiona  whataoe*^  to  arraat  the  erila  er 
to  blunl  the  fbice  of  the  aback  that  waa  coining  upmi  tbeai.  InMead  of  radndng 
their  biuineaa,  a«  prDd«nee,  hooealy,  and  a  juEt  reganl  ta  the  weliare  of  ibe  coaDtty 
would  hare  aoggeated,  their  line  of  diacsuntirOn'  l^>'  inuei,  weivaeMalljr  £iiolii 
in  tlw  apring  of  1837,  jnal  before  iha  iikipensian,  than  ibey  were  Iklhe  mtfrann  pro- 
coding.  While  tbelawaof  currency  were  totally  deranged,  and  all  the  ehanaela  of 
baainaat  were  billowing  up  from  their  deep  foundationa,  the  banka  crowded  all  ean- 
Taia,  and  madly  preaaed  forward  oa  though  ibey  were  aailing  on  the  boaam  of  » 
Bummer'a  laa,  fanned  by  the  breath  of  xephyi*. 

How  the  moniell  oligarchy  could  have  ever  framed  anch  a  law,  in  the  firat  inatanm 
fcr  tbey  were  alona  concerned  in  it,  with  the  encqiiioD  of  a  few  deluded  frienda  of 
tha  people,  who  had  been  decek ed  by  Uwir  doeuinen— haa  alwaya  been  a  ■naua'  of 
Mtoniahment  to  ui.  We  nefer  could  account  fbr  tkea  but  on  one  principle,  .Uot 
wAmh  Qtd  detignt  ta  itstray,  ke  jtril  autu  wiad — jaitm  Dt%t  vtM  ftritrt,  frit*- 
imnUat.  BelLe^ing  that  be  bad  detigned  to  aare  oar  Republic,  aa  an  ejasipla 
Hid  a  guide  to  the  world,  we  fondly  Iruatcd  Uiat  he  waa  abont  to  adopt  their  own 
ohoien  meani  aa  (be  initnunent  to  cruah  the  enony  which  had  been  cberiabed  in  its 
bsnom,  and  to  IHghten  away  the  vuliurea  that  hod  been  leediD<  on  ita  viiala.  Ws 
had  no  commiaeralion,  therefbre,  fbr  the  nwoied  oligarchy,  when,  in  1B37,  tbey 
brought  on  themadrea  a  train  of  calamiliea.  And  yei,  indeed,  tbey  needed  no  een- 
miaeratioB.  They  had  entire  eoMnl  oxer  the  lagi^atioa  of  (be  country,  and  knew 
very  well  how  to  uie  ii  in  tuch  wayaatocaat  all  the  bwthenaof  thdrown  feUy  sad 
nadnesaoDlheahoaldenoftbepeople.  Hadtheynot  been  conacisuvof  their poww, 
dny  perer  would  have  ezerciaed,  at  tbey  did,  the  iNgb  prerogatireaof  aoTereigHy. 

Some  eigitt  or  nine  hundred  baJika,  having  in  their  poaseation  the  correiwy  of  tha 
Mnnlry,  naolred,  by  the  canunon  impulae  and  ^mpathy  of  inttreat,  and  with  a 
aiinultnDeouaHiOTeBMnt,(odeprei:iate  that  currency — lodebaae  il,  in  aome  inalaneca, 
ten,  aome  twenty,  and  aoraa  thirty  ;Mr  tatt.  below  the  cona^tutjonal  atandard  of 
TahK.  Thia  high-handed  act  of  nsarpntion  and  tyranny  waa  no  aooner  eoouniltad 
than  the  Stale  Legiataturea  were  aasembled  to  aanction  and  juotify  it.  If  penakica 
and  forfeiturea  were  to  be  ineuricd  &>r  thia  outrage  on  iha  righta  of  the  p«o(4e,  or  il 
nny  lealricdoni  had  been  impoand  on  the  operaliona  of  the  banka  in  any  of  tha 
Btalea,  thoae  wera  the  plawa  in  which  the  Legialalurea  met  lo  auapend  the  penalUo 
nad  forfUturea,  resMTO  the  teatricliona,  nakc  depreciated  imdemalila  bonk  pafwt 
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a  legtl  leader ;  to  esleiid  it  tbrougli  ili  Ihe  cluHiiKh  of  uade,  by  uloptinf  it  in  ths 
BimitMt  ftaetionB  of  currency  I  to  magnify  the  neccnitiea  which  were  bcfODd  the 
contiol  of  the  baiikt,  and  had  Ibceeil  tbem  into  their  pnaent  potUion ;  and  to  praiM 
tbair  BBgnanimlty  and  Sirbeonmee  i>  shaTing,  and  not  cniihing,  the  people.  Qood 
^liienioftheDniledSlat«a,psunlterefbronemaa«nt,aud  reSect  on  the  brief  liia- 
{oryofoneyear.eueadinglrora  June,  1836,to  Juac,  1837.  Ooneider  the  dangeroo* 
and  fatal  pRcedent  af  diatribulinf  the  Kuplwa  rerenaea  aaioog  th«  States,  aa  « 
nMtne  of  coiruption,  a  baiia  for  increaeing  banking,  and  a  rich  boon  to  be  icTam- 
Ued  after  by  llu  vild  Kbemee  of  itUemal  improToment.  Coniidcr  liov  (he  publk 
fiutda  were  teaitered  awong  ths  States  and  Teoriioriei,  not  with  a  regard  to  their 
•aMcaqiiBg  aod  diabureeoieat,  but  niely  with  regard  lo  ^m  aTaricioua  demand  of 
the  baidCB.  Comider  tbe  bold  and  reckleai  career  ef  those  iulitulioBi,  in  the  mid«t 
of  ItMwn  and  aduNvledeed  daagei*.  Coniidiv,  when  tbote  dangers  could  >• 
longai  li«  avmded,  with  what  furftct  nnanimily  they  rewired  to  defy  all  law*  and 
penaltiea,  nriale  tkar  faiU)  and  oUigationi  to  the  emuitry,  and  Miy  on  tbair  own 
OMDipoUOM  G>r  protWIioa  and  juMification.  And  eoniider,  above  aM,  the  nnam- 
moiK  Toka  with  whioh  your  repre»entati*ee  reaolved  (o  accept  tbe  proffered  bribe ; 
■od  with  whet  alacrity  they  coom  together  lo  praiee,  jtutify,  and  luilain  all  the 
•absc4[iient  acta  of  bank  ueurpation.  Can  any  man  reBed  eerioiuly  on  these  things 
•nd  b«  not  salUliwl  that  all  power  has  departed  fiom  tbe  people,  and  is  lodged  in 
tbe  haadaof  a  monied  oligarchy  t  Then  woold  he  not  be  eoaTioeed,  tbongli  ona 
lose  from  the  dead. 

But  the  ehranlelaoftbeLr  deeds  it  not  yetcomplela.  After  ddMsing  tbe  cnnency, 
noUting  srery  legal  or  aoral  obligation  binding  npon  themj  and  whUa  calliag 
together  Ibeir  Itege  MilqeeU  and  willing  friends  lo  r^istar  eneb  edtda  at  tbey  might 
pnaeite  hi  tbe  pre ieea,  they  had  tbe  audacUy  to  demand  that  the  iPedmd  Qor- 
•nnaent  dso  aboald  eontinne  lo  reeeiTe  tbnr  depreciated  pajier,  and  retain  tbe  banks 
as  the  ogeots  to  collect,  tranaftr,  and  diibunetbe  national  rereniua.  Eolreaiiea, 
rasMnamaaes,  and,  tsally,  tbtcMs  of  Tioleoee  and  rerolttuon,  were  reeorted  to  as 
■Msat  of  intimidating  tbe  ExecBtiTe,  and  forcing  them  to  accept  the  immarali&anda' . 
lent,  and  dehasinglenuof  the  oligorcfay.  Tbe  Preaidini  pointed  tbam  to  the  Con- 
■titatioB,  wUek  raeegnised  aothing  hut  gold  and  silxer  ea  a  legal  tender;  and  to 
the  laws,  which  woold  receive  nothing  boi  gold,andeilTcr,ocMstrefHM>riJf*t,is 
paynntof  tbe  piMie  does.    Bn  it  was  all  in  Tain. 

HtB  who  regarded  such  obligation*  as  mere  cob-weba,  to  be  bmahed  amde  wfaMi- 
•TCC  they  stood  in  ibe  way  of  their  iniereM  or  their  adTaneement,  eoald  not  eoaeaiTa 
bsw  others  were  eo  ecnrpolone  in  their  obeeiTaiMe.  Their  elamor  nod  dennnue>- 
tioa  grew  loader  and  louder.  TheyeTeabadtikacanmngandtheadraitneMioeMt 
«alkeBseoBtinthaadiam  of  tbeir  own  acta.  Having  debsMd  their  paper  below 
tbe  eonstimtional  standard,  they  thereby  created  two  cumDciai — tbe  better  (br  the 
Ootwrnmetii,  and  the  baier  for  the  people^~and  made  the  eolariee  of  Gorenmsent 
•MoBM  im  er j(/l«M  fw  ctnt.  mon  TolaaUe  than  Ibe  same  nominal  amount  ifveifcd 
by  tha  people.  Thie  odioto  distinction  was  charged  on  the  Freaident  -,  be  wot 
•tanked  with  the  deeign  of  ruining  the  peofde,  and  of  fattening  an  army  of  of&ea- 
luUeiB  on  tbeii  DHafomnea.  Ha[^y  for  the  oonotry,  however,  the  President  woi 
pnwwetd  of  a  viadon  ud  a  firmness  which  (niaently  fitted  him  for  the  crieia  of 
thaltmca.  His  duy  was  plain  before  him,  and  be  aleadily  punned  it.  Bedireded 
diodais  In  be  eant  to  aH  the  eollectots,  receivere,  and  disbarsing  olEcere,  eommaitd* 
iwg  that  nothing  bat  gold  and  eUver,  or  iia  eqaivalenl,  ehall  be  reeeiTcd  in  payment 
at  pnUie  diw,  or  disbureed  in  payment  of  pabUc  creditor! ;  and  when  Congi^ 
•McnUsd  in  SifMotber,  1^,  be  reoommended  a  total  separation  of  bonk  and  State— 
a  aotapleto  divoee  of  Oovemmem  from  the  embraces  of  tbe  whole  bonking  eyaum. 

This  measure  oonstitmea  the  second  grand  epoch  in  tha  HiHory  ofihe  RevohilioM 
IbrMgh  which  we  are  now  paaaing.  The  high  tower  of  the  ohgarchy,  their  bwlU* 
ofMienglh,  hwl  been  hurled  to  ibe  earth.  Their  ihinbing^head  and  oontiolling  wil 
kadbesa  taken  ftoBihami  but  with  the  instinct  of  ad  l^piesernuion  they  nllitl 
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tadMhaaecperatiiaapMpand  totUr  huii,KUBd  tha  nJM  of  (3o*- 
waie  w«l]  nigh  omraniioe  Uw  iostitutioiM,  and  cnuhing  tbe  libectiw 
of  the  p«apks  when  bf  ona  fUn  mora  tbey  MumUed  snd  felL  At  tini  cnlkd  jhim- 
ton^  ot  Ibat  (MoridemUl  perioil,  the  Pnudem  of  tb«  UniMl  SlUu,  Irolf  npresanfc- 
{ng  the  feelioci  and  ibe  intncMi  of  tin  peo{^,  lifted  up  ibe  coBMUiuional  atuidudr 
and  called  aa  alt  wt»  loved  Ibeit  countiy  to  cotne  to  tlis  reaeue,  and  can  it  ftom  de- 
■tniotioii.  Until  ihig  erina  in  ibair  affun,  tbe  oligaichj  bid.  ^va^a  been  divided 
in  their  ca<aicili,  and  eMrangad  froai  each  otlier  in  Iheir  feelingi.  Tliaae  who  had 
WMUinert  the  Bank  of  tbe  IT  oiled  8uua  were  angi?  with  that  portion  of  tbe  Gralo^ 
nity  wbo  joined  in  patting  it  down,  in  order  to  build  up  their  own  peltp  inWitnliona, 
and  to  DBurp  that  autlioritr  which  properiy  belongs  to  a  National  iDUiuilioa.  The 
minor  inloeMo,  on  the  other  hand,  wen  alirayi  jealmu  and  lupicioua,  leM  tlie  greater 
■hoDM  again  wreat  from  them  Ube  power  the;  Eelt  tberaaelTea  bappj  in  banng 
ofaUined  1  btit  tbe  whole  craft  waa  bow  eodangetcd.  Aaoect  ctobU  bad  opened 
the  eye*  of  the  penile,  and  they  showed  a  deunniiiaiio&  to  bring  back  thai  powar 
which,  by  tha  lawa  of  nature,  and  by  theb  own  CooMiiution,  waa  Teatod  in  then; 
bntwliieh,  fijr  Dearly  fifty  years,  bad  been  lodged  is  tlie  luLoda  of  ssaocialad  w 
la  thia  atateofthii^  tha  oligarchy  were  not  long  ie  coming  to  tb^  coochi 
Tfaey  might  qnanel  with  each  other  orer  the  spoils  in  tlia  Iwtir  of  trioaaph  and 
Mmrily,  bot  a  common  danger  (ram  withotx  wo*ld  aoon  bring  than  together  far 
mntaal  dsfcoce. 

Diflering  in  no  principle  wbataver,  and  dightly  oaty  in  the  detail  of  thai  mc*- 
aom,  the  one  odTocating  a  United  State*  Bank,  the  other  a  Dnited  States  Baidniig 
Syaum,  the  two  wings  of  thia  gnai  ini«re«L  wen  reaiiiTed  that  tfaair  liule  riTakin  far 
power  and  far  interest  ahoiild  not  be  an  obacuJe  in  the  way  of  a  onion  against  the 
coauaon  eatny.  When  the  proposition,  therelbra,  was  made  far  a  total  diToroe,  aO 
psily  fands  were  buried.  Filsie  and  Herod  mode  fiiends-^otered  into  a  claaa 
muon—foroKdaii  alliance  offensiTe  and  dBfensire,  and  have  beat  eser  since  lealoualy 
aofiperating  to  eSNt  tlw  same  otjijeet—a  ro^mion  of  the  Oorenmsot  with  th*  bonk* 
iBgiolerest. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  total  failtneof  all  thurscbcnm;  notwitbatandii^  it  waa 
obrioDB  «a  day  Ihat  the  oparatiotta  of  Iheir  own  band  bad  hrought  the  eolaioitiea 
upon  tbtsn,  yet  tbe  ConservaiiTs  wing  of  the  ollgaiehy  insisted  that  the  ipecie  cir- 
cular had  done  all  tbe  mischief)  patched  up  aitotlKracbemeof  fit eaad  twenty  faanka^ 
without  doi^  embracing  the  old  Uniied  Btaum  Bank,  and  urged  that  i^iod  Cob- 
(Rssfarthaii  adoption.  They  inusled  that  OoTenuneMsboald  take  it  in  theirs 
btacea — {daoe  their  confidence  in  it,andlh(nl]y  retlonoonfidenceinlhepeaplB.  If 
the  QoTwmment  reflised  to  do  this,  they  declared  it  would  ahake  tbe  endlt  af  lb* 
banks,  aitd  of  bank  paper;  paralyse  tbeir  ability  to  asaist  the  energies  of  the  peopla 
m  meoTeting  from  the  noem  ritock,  and  postpone  indefinitely  the  pos^bility  of 


The  Fedarsl  wing  of  the  oligarchy,  WHO  in  farmer  years,  when  this  scheme  was 
oppoaai  to  their  own,  eondemned  and  ridiculed  it,  were  now  kmd  in  its  praises,  and 
reetanmendeditaaapailaoeatohealtbeBialadieeof  theccMntty.  The  Befneseitfa- 
ti*«a  of  the  people,  bowe*er,  awoke  firom  tbe  klha^y  of  hiag  years,  lUfoMd  to  sdefX 
■ay  suob  system.  Yet  none  of  the  predicted  a*iU  hare  oome  to  pass.  Uany  of  Ih* 
banks  Snding  that  tbe  EzecmiTa  resohilely  peraialed  in  adhering  to  the  GONtitQlioa 
and  the  laws,  and  sLeadily  refaeed  hating  any  dealiogs  with  than  or  tbeb  debased 
carrency ;  finding  that  their  fiiends  in  Congress  were  not  strong  ennqifa  to  fane 
him  ftom  that  poeitioo ;  and  pereeiting  that  publio  aemiment  wsa  risiog  againM 
them,  teaolTed  immsdiately  to  fall  back  into  tbdr  usual  chaaada  at  bomnaaa,  ud 
oonmience  the  eartailmeni  and  redemption  of  their  paper  iasoes.  Mr.  Biddle,  bow- 
eser,  entrenched  himself  behind  his  cotton  bags,  and  detloitd  that  he  would  nca 
lesnme  until  tbe  GoTemment  abandoned  iu  position.  All  the  bonks  Sooth  sad 
West  of  him,  being  entirely  under  his  control,  were  compelled  to  fallowhisezsmfde. 
B«t  he,  St  leDgth  yielding  la  the  consideralions  of  intereet,  resumed  specie  paynMwa 
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etwithibeOov 
■  TweiiiailaeqniT«laittoq>ceie,«ndliiiTmnll>  * 
Ugtl  JtptMUtf, hf  ■  njinnwinp otwptcJaraifnfmiL  AgBin  MIovinghwasMapb, 
•U  tha  bank*  Souti  ud  Wnt  tlniiiiud  lo  mom*.  Now  «s  call  on  the  p*opl»  U 
hmi  in  mind  tha  taaforj  of  thii  U»aaaBtion  '  lo  Untaan  it  up  ««  a  pncioaa  tiulh  U> 
be  of  in&nha  aerriise  taeraafter.  TiMt  bf  a  iltadv  aditrtna  te  tki  anulittUvnal 
Oandari  o%  titpart^lir  OoMnmait, tin iemit  iavibteit  camptUed  to  cam*  nf 
U  tint  Oondarii.  Tbsit  obviDua  dgngn  waa  to  fbcM  tht  Qov cromeot  down  to 
Ibeii  larel}  tooanatnintliBi,o  tha^  bad  done  the  SlaUa,  to  l^alixabank  papw, 
■■d  10  raodT«  aad  ff  it  oU  to  public  cmdiUra.  Lm  ua  auppoae,  for  •  □«»• 
■*m,th«if  bad  aineeadad  in  (ba  MoonpUabDMat  of  tbeir  puipoaea.  Wbai  woold 
bcva  bam  the  BaMaqaanaaa  1  In  manyof  tba  Atlantic  Sial«a  bank  ['■pcT  vaa 
dapMciaMd  aboBt  <m  ftr  cml.  In  tha  South  and  Weat  it  waa  depncioted,  ui 
tumf  iaitaacea,  ftvt  and  Itnitit  ftr  tnU.  If  tbs  Oonnunaat  then  h«l  con- 
aMlad  lo  ncatTe  bank  P^mt,  a  p^pj"*!  pajmaot  of  ras  iwujraj  dMari  in  ibe  At- 
lantic Statei  anMld'  hara  ■■mmniwl  u  lu'iHfjr  dailan  whan  Taloed  bj  tba  eonauto- 
tionalatududiaainular  parnenl  in  tba  South  and  Weat,  ettimuod  inlbeaaBM 
Var,  vodld  have  amounted  to  maaty-jCoa  iMan, — a  loaa  in  the  one  caae  of  k 
lMtt,UidtnthaaCbar,  ofa/MtrtioftbacalinTevcnua.  PuUic  credltora  would  baT* 
kaan  paid  in  the  aama  unequal  ptoponiona.  Nottoaprak  of  the  uncanatitutlonality 
a«d  injoiUce  of  aocb  a  eqaree,  what  eSect  would  it  baTs  bad  on  tbemoiala  and  lcn> 
pwof  thepeoptel  ETCryonewonlJatiiTC  tomaka  tba  beat  of  BQch  a  Mala  of  things 
aHltod«i*afiimitalltbeadT*nta(eabee«rald.  Time  would  be  the  atronieatii^ 
dwnwinl  to  an  the  Btalaa  lo  dqneeiale  theii  cnireocy  a«  mock  a«  poaaible,  aeeing 
that  all  hne  been  plaead  on  Ibe  aame  letel  by  tbeOoTcnunanL  The  eoutitutioDal 
Mandard  being  Joat  eight  ot,  and  the  bank*  no  longer  required  to  keep  tbeir  iwiMW 
widnn  a  ecnaia  nlio  to  the  preeiooa  metala  on  band,  would  pour  foitb  tbeii  papw 
!■(•  witbonl  Mint,  until  one  dollar  in  ailver  would  be  worth  a  hundred,  then  two 
iMndnd,  (hm  fimr,  then  fin  bandred,  oonMantlr  (inking  until  £aatl]r  tba  whole  would 
eoua  down  a  dead  naat,  and  inToUe  tba  hooeM  fBrmer*  and  labonn  in  nuer  ruini 
8neli «««  the  aonaaqoancea  of  exeaaaiTs  iaauea.of  continental  money  during  tha 
Bnolotioai  *Bit  of  aaaignata  in  France ;  and  aocb  would  hare  been  the  conaequencea 
of  ihaweaMnaapnipoaedandnrgedbythebanba  and  tbeir  ftiendaattlw  time  oftha 
MMpeuBon.  AiU  la  wot  •  cimdisit%_an  lity  Ttiolvtd  ^ladU  bring  ut.  At  no 
period  of  peenniary  darangament  and  diaaatv,  waa  the  diaproptHtion  between  bank 
ia  far  ita  redemption  greater  than  at  the  preeent  nwntent. 

d  in  a  debt  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  toi  milliona 
'■  notice  nay  drain  the  country  of  all  ita  tpeeia 
Pram  ■  tabular  alatecnent  of  tlie  retuma  of  iha 
at  tha  Uoilad  Statca,  reeeiTed  at  the  Treeaury  Department,  Ibr 
the  paiod  neareM  Jaimaty,  1B39,  it  appean  that  the  Icana,  diacounia,  and  circulatkw 
of  dwbanka  then  enuiaenled,  cscaeded  the  total  amount  of  redemption  qtede  by 
tiUT  handled  and  aerenly  million*  of  doUara. 

The  naeaaearyrMidlaarabeginniDglo  appear, bank*  are aoapending  andbIowin( 
iq»  in  awry  aaction  of  the  Onion.  .  A  aky-io^M  at  regular  interTala  ia  tbot  into  llM 
haareM  a«  a  lignal  of  ilialiiaa  Alarmed  agitation  perradea  the  whole  flatanii^, 
■■d  at  no  diatant  period  we  may  look  (or  another  panic  and  general  ppMratioik 
BtMlMtwithataiulin^llMae  threatening aignaof  the limea,tliaia>iaunMi*eTideiil]7 
Wa  daily  bear  from  the  Stale  Lagialaluitai,  of  new  craationa  of 
It  of  tbe  capital  of  M  onaa,  and  the  incorporalion  of  intw> 
M  eompaniea  with  banking  priTilegea.  A  naw  impulac,  a  peribot 
e  pTopulaion,  baa  recently  been  girai  by  the  introdoctioii  of  what  ia 
called  Ibe  Ave  banking  lyMem.  Be  it  known  that  we  are  friendly  to  a  IVaa  banking 
■yMem  baaad  on  qieeie  and  real  capital,  and  confined  atridly  lo  trading  and  com- 
MMBJil  purpoaea.  Buttbefite  banking ayatem  now  in  (aabion  ia  the  ■toMtnut  l^r- 
rwirfaw  of  tbia  preeent  Bavohiiion,  and  ia  dcatiaod  to  play  men  ha>pc  with  tha 
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oontli,  bttvom,  aoi  libtttin  of  iho  peopte,  tkaa  tha  ftmed  gnUbKue  wilh  tbs  baadt 

Judging  of  it!  ipiriL  and  Snal  dovtlopOKillfinn  wbathualrgadybMBdona^  vm 
nay  flurif  inbr  that  inae«  of  this  new  inrentioD  w'M  in  ft  abort  tine  equal  in  nctn- 
Ual  raloe  tha  sntin  propeitx,  botli  peraoud  and  ml,  of  tbe  whole  Dnion.  HoO- 
gagw  on  nal  eeUUs,  negroea,  aitd  Moekt,  thereby  embracing  ererr  kind  of  pnpatf, 
will  be  made  tha  boaie  of  banking  ofWrstiona;  and  orery  one  fearing  that  hie  mi^ 
ber  majr  deriTe  mors  adrantagea  fitMn  it  than  binaalf^  will  eagerly  pledgo  bia  far- 
tune,  and  praa  into  the  achoDe,  ao  ibat  tbe  people  and  the  baikks  will  be  ioTolvad 
Md  eniaDgled  with  each  other  in  papcrciedila  in  aoms  fbnn  or  other,  ta  thaouin 
•mount  of  properly  in  tbe  oountry.  Now,  when  wa  oonuda  that  ■  cirradatiilg 
medium  aufficient  for  all  boaineaa  purpoaw  ia  only  required  to  bear  a  certain  laliok 
MU-jC^  or  aM-Aaaaliftt,  a«  aome  make  it,  to  tbe  aKinul  Jirodiutiaiu— a  corraacy  am^ 
•aonra  ia  deatined  io.be, — eqaalingin  nocninnl  Ttlna — not  only  the  annual  prodnc- 
tiona,  but  the  entira  property  of  the  community,  both  panonal  and  real,  inuBt  aink 
down  ofiuovn  weight;  ita  nlormouaoverpropartionamnatciuroUeit  in,  andoruiK 
ttiDloa  maai  ofrniaa.  The  whcde  circulation  ntuatbacoatEqiariODa  and  wortbleaa — 
a  world  of  promiaea  without  tbe  intention  or  equeity  of  fulfilment— a  bottomlci» 
gnlf  of  falaebooda,  in  which  all  Ihinfa,  public  and  private,  are  doooMd  to  aink  and 
diaappear.  But  do  the  original  inTenloraofihefblaeboad,  the  cnnniuf  larger  of  tbe 
liaa,  anSer  the  amanof  their  detection  and  proleatl  Oh,  no!  Oh,  not  that  wera 
•oma  compenaMion,  but  far  otherwtaa  ia  the  reault.  LUi,  and  tit  t«rttn  a/  tnil, 
IklfbrngaTe  patttd  vn,  lAifttd  from  ioiJt  la  iael^  and  fTrmraitit  u  rami  ■■mad  tr 
land  MitipMltlf  an  Ua  hard  laJkneri*g  man  tcAa  wiUt  tfdi  and  aullaot,  taiU  lara 
kiaHand  twifl!/^aaUtt,daiSifcowuint:t»lactmUinaJitf-~amdcanfatitkitltiMma 
fwrlKiT. 

Then  will  the  tyrant  cooib,  and,  like  anotbeT  Naptone,  will  ride  omr  tbe  tnoUed 
tnUowa,  wave  hia  omnipMent  trident,  bid  tbe  walen  caaae  tbeii  eommotiona,  nA 
back  into  tha  ca*ea,  and  be  huahed,  and  iorerer  after  will  reign  in  uiidiapaltd  away 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  Such  will  be  tbe  and  of  tha  Revolution,  dimly  dwdowed  fiiith 
beeauaa  the  reality  haa  yet  to  come.  But  if  tbe  etenla  do  ooi  (ul&l  oor  watda,  Ibca 
■ay  wa  are  falee  prop  beta,  and  baTenol  rightly  warned  iba  peofde;  yet  wa  am  ilmJ, 
impreaaed  with  a  oonaciouanaaa  that  iba  truth  only  haabeen  delineated,  and  nnlcaatha 
people  lake  hoed  in  lime,  anch  moat  be  ihair  inevitable  doom.  If  tbay  will  not  beol 
our  Toice  of  warning,  we  pray  tbem  to  learn  wiadom  ftom  their  own  cxperieDoa. 
Look  back  on  the  hiatory  of  the  oligarchy  for  tha  laat  fifty  yearv,  such  aa  we  baic 
portrayed,  it  and  luch  ai  we  know  it  lo  hare  been,  and  what  do  wefindl  Rqicaied 
Mli  of  Tiolonce  on  tha  conatitnlion  ;  a  oontinosd  proatilutioa  of  the  laws  fitr  aelCah 
•nd  fyaudulenl  purpoiea — and  a  total  perreraion  of  Qovenmient  to  the  oppraaainD  and 
nin  of  the  people,  and  tbe  aggrandisement  of  tbemaelvca.  Our  falbera  declared,  era 
bdbra  tbe  oonalitnlion  wa*  IbiTned,  that  the  principlei  and  the  favorite  mouures  of 
tbe  oligarchy  "  war*  incMpiMb  wiU  tktyMic  »afttf,  Mattjl  dttfr^uiipe ef  UuU 
tjualilg  which  BUgU  to  prevail  in  a  repuilie."  The  bitter  experience  of  half  a  c«n- 
Iniy  haa  impreaaed  npon  ua  the  inith  of  their  anticipationa,  yatwe  lingerl  alill  heai- 
Uteto  go  forward  and  meet  tbe  lowering  front  of  theencmy,  Aie  yon  prepared 
then,  Bona  of  AmBricn  I  tamely  lo  yield  up  tha  hereditary  ft«nchiaea  of  nnre  than 
two  cenluriea,  and  tha  birthright  of  your  falbera,  won  by  their  blond  and  ttcaanie. 
Are  you  prepared  aa  degenerate  aona  to  receive  the  ehainawhickare  forging  tor  yoal 
To  bow  in  willing  eulnniaeion  to  tbe  yoke  inimical  intereata  are  about  lo  bind 
Opoa  your  necka.  If  your  beartj  have  not  been  tamed  by  long  yean  of  uaorpatioB, 
•nd^youT  apirita  enervated  by  the  degeneracy  ot  the  timea;  if  you  allU  Ion  liberty, 
■ndtbebleaalngi  of  independence,  and  are  willing  to  lift  a  hand  in  their  defence,  than 
OOma  and  rally  around  tha  alandard  of  the  Conalitution.  Tkat  haa  been  planted  <w 
■  mek — etamal  aa  the  rock  of  agsi— imth,  juitice,  and  the  righto  of  man— priDca- 
fdea  underalood,  felt,  and  pra'-tiand  by  your  falhera,  and  bequeathed  to  yon  aalbt 
greateat  blcMingt  that  Goold  be  conferred  by  a  race  of  patriota,  bettMa,  and  ataieaMa» 
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Amidat  the  difficulties  thit  beset  ns,  and  in  Tiavof  ihe  duigen  that  tbiealen,  in 
tboM  Nenud  principles  alone  con  we  find  uifely ;  on  llieiii  alone  ve  may  repoM 
with  an  amuanoethal  they  witlbear  oi  thraufheTeiypehL  You  haT«  but  little un- 
tftntood  tbam,  mtbt  practiud  them,  f^om  tlie  fininilatioa  of  the  OoTernment,  you 
haTBbeenin  the  handioruioli|rarchy,  lead,  duped,  deceired  by  tbesi.  For  forty 
years  hare  they  led  you  through  the  wildaroest,  and  at  length  tnought  you  to  the 
point  whence  you  etaiied — ttxalio»mtk»utrtprtitiitalie».  Aa  you  loTeyauTiel> 
Tation,  then,  ciKae  onl  from  among  then).  Have  charity  to  believe  they  do  not  ma- 
lidonaly  daign  your  subjugadon ;  pity  and  fn^Te,  but  eaohew  their  vaya, 
abandiui  ibeir  doetrinea,  their  principles,  their  inMitiuiosa,  wMeh  are  sinking  yoa 
tma  rain,  and  plant  yourselrea,  era  it  be  too  late,  on  the  rock  of  the  ConMitutton. 
What  are  the  doctrines  of.tlie  Constitution  on  that  gnat  quettion  now  befbra  you— 
vhich  tbr  fi)ity  year*  ha*  been  the  aource  of  endless  perplexities,  and  has  at  length 
eome  up  Ibr  deeinon — whieh  peculiarly  constitnCes  the  crisis  of  tlis  times,  and  on 
which  the  great  battle  for  independence  and  damiaion  haa  to  befbughli  As  truth 
always  is,  ihey  are  few,  siDaple,  iiUelligible.  They  require  that  legislation  shall  not 
be  perverted  fram  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  to  promote  the  intereat* 
of  a  few  sections,  classes,  or  indiTiduals;  that  no  more  rercQues  ahoU  be  collected 
than  are  necessary  for  the  economical  odministnitioD  of  a  QoTcrnmenl  limited  to  a 
fitw  general  and  specified  objeetsj  thai  they  shall  be  collected  in  actual  ralues,  gold 
and  uItct,  and  not  in  spurious  promisei )  shell  be  safely  kept  by'swon)  and  chosen 
officers  of  the  QoTemmeni,  under  high  penalties  tor  the  faithful  ditcharge  of  their 
duties;  shall  not  belong  retsinnloraccnmHlBied,so  as  to  be  a  temptation  to  iheoffi- 
der  to  use,  and  to  the  representatiTe  lo  misapply  them ;  but  promptly  employed  for  the 
purposes  they  were  coHecled,  end  thence  relumed  into  the  ordinary  ehannsls  of  trade, 
Tbese  ore  the  priitciple*  of  the  Constitution,  which  must  bring  home  conTiction  to 
Bvery  mind ;  Ihess  ore  the  doctrines  the  present  AdmiDiatmilon  haTa  embraced  as 
their  own ,  on  which  Ihey  hsTe  slaked  their  salTalion,  and  now  call  upon  the  people 
■o  come  up  to  tlielr  support  and  defence.  And  most  assuredly  will  they  come.  Can 
anyone  hesitate  1  Is  there  one  so  besotted  by  the  delusions  of  party,  so  en- 
tangled in  its  meshes,  that  he  is  afraid  to  Temure  on  these  simpls  Initha  1  Then 
let  him  go;  he  is  unworthy  the  name  of  a  freeman.  A&aid  to  (rust  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution!  As  well  might  the  Christian  be  afraid  of  his  Bible.  When  the 
•pirit  of  refonnalion  comes  upon  the  church,  after  long  yoara  of  corniplion  and 
heresy,  where  does  she  look  for  guides  la  lead  her  through  the  maxes  of  a  tangled 
labyrinth — (o  ths  practice*  and  homilies  of  fallible,  designing;  men,  or  to  the  oraclea 
of  inspirouonl  And  in  this  day  of  political  corruption  and  heresy,  the  spirit  of 
TCfbrmotion  has  seized  onthepeople,and  totheorades  of  tbeConstilution  must  they 
look  for  their  guides. 

ResoWed  no  longer  to  be  duped  and  deceived,  they  arie  rousing  themaeWes  as  ona 
man,  and  coming  forth  to  the  battle;  already  do  we  {al  the  deep  ground- swellings 
that  precede  iha  rolling  of  the  mighty  billows;  eren  now  do  we  hear  their  toIcc, 
inig^ty  and  terrible,  like  the  Toice  of  many  waters.  Onward  they  eome,  an  innume- 
nble  host,  eagerly  pressing  into  the  last  WaleTUm-Jietd;  aye — a  morethan  Waterloo- 
ield— nobler  principles,  deeper  interests,  are  staked  upon  its  issue;  aueh  a  field  U  waa 
fcughl  on  the  plains  of  hesTen,  when  angel  and  archangel,  principalities  and  powers, 
were  osiembted  to  proTC  the  strenn^th  of  Omnipotencs  over  (he  pnnce  of  darkness. 
And  shall  the  aoTereign  decrees  of  Ihe  same  almighty  lawgiver,  hiAy  and  just,  pre- 
Tail  on  earth,  is  nowthetheme  to  be  determined.  Shall  man,  the  wodcmanship  of  his 
kands,  endowed  with  faculties  divine,  and  made  heir  of  immortality,  live  according 
lo  the  laws  of  his  nature,  enjoy  the  birth-rights  of  his  creation,  tread  the  green  earth, 
breathe  the  limpid  air  uatrammelled,  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow,  enjoy  tb* 
ftititsof  his  own  toil,  and  aa  fre«of  limb,sobe  Erae  ofheart;  free  (o  choosa  his  moda 
ofhappiness,  and  to  follow  the  impulses  of  Iliat  divine,  ever-active  principle  pervading 
■U  things,  existing  in  all  natures,  and  strongest  in  hi*  own  bosom  to  aubvertita 
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tMxiiHU(iiia1itiea,loiweepBva7inftction,  uuinippnnilleTill  or  ihdllieKve  ia 
■erritiHla  lo  hii  Mot  man — til]  the  sntli,  uid  bear  its  fniiti  an  oSehng  to  a  Uknr 
woim  i  wnlk  prone  and  covaing  like  a  brute,  onplayed  ai  a  tool,  an  iin|4emaiL  or 
paaaiTe  thing,  williout  Kclamwledgment  of  right  orinlentt  in  the  rad;  buMial  mad* 
ttbject,  to  be  aboaed  si  adfishneai  may  prompt,  rnade  waak  in  all  good,  and  etiiMtg 
alons  in  eritl  Shall  thia,  the  only  ipot  on  earth  where  man  enjoya  ibe  high  behaila 
of  Heaven,  and  marches  onward  to  fulfil  the  lawi  of  hie  cresltoo,  cease  lo  glory  in 
iU  piirih^a;  the  Mar  of  haps  to  aU  natinnabe  blMt«d  from  tbeBimamenl;  and  tka 
peace  and  good  will  on  eiirth  ontained,  or  God,  be  put  far  back  onto  generationa  jet 
B&boni  t  These  are  the  mighty  intensta  thrawD  inu  the  icale*  of perihiaB  war— the 
jnecime  jeveia  ciiet  on  the  oncertain  lide  of  thii  rerolution.  Conadotia  of  the  awfiil 
wagen  staked  upon  the  issue,  the  areh-eneniy  of  truth  and  hamui  hind,  the  gnnd 
hieTarchofapostacy,[dieseTery  enginery  that  malioe  or  the  dread  of  fUUngfiHtnitn 
can  inrent,  to  dope  and  draw  into  his  (rain  stalet  and  pHndpalilies,  and  men  of 
ererygmde,  regHrdlcM  of  the  means,  u  is  hia  wont,  so  that  the  end  maybe  ofatained. 
Amid  the  man]'  thonsands  who  have  fjllea  a  prey  to  hia  sediKtiTe  arts,  and  (ba 
■hiswd  appliancM  of  Frivaie  end*  and  eelfieh  iniereats,  then  la  one  at  Iea«t  who 
pmre*  a  flutbflil  Abdiel. 

Among  the  (kithlew,  faithnd  only  he; 

Among  the  ianumerable,  false,  oomoved, 


Nor  tuunber,  nor  example  with  him  wran^ 
To  Bwem  frooi  truth,  or  change  hia  constant  mind. 
Though  laigte.    ^uw  ajnidtt  them  fbnh  be  paMed, 
And  with  retorted  ecoro  hi*  back  ha  itmed 
On  tboae  proud  towers  to  swift  deslraciion  doomed ! 
*     And  who  is  this  faithful  Abdicll    Tbe  standard  of  a  mighty  State  he  bean, 
Mominglo  bold  allrgianos  withapoatacyi  foreniost  in  tbe  raitk  be  more*,  bearii^ 
aloft  a  fit  ecnbleot  of  the  State  he  is  proud  to  serre;  a  goddess  erect  and  Galm,tl>>a^ 
tiaading  chain*  and   tyranny  beneath  her  feetj   a  banner,  which  neTcr   weTcd 
o'er  craten  heaita  or  fvltenng  linn ;   a  surer  harbiDgcr  of  Tictory  than  tho  Prior'* 
aacred  reliqae,  on  uplilled  spear,  in  Flodden  field. 

Renowned  old  commonwealih  I  AncientMt,  purest,  noblest,  of  dw  train  of  trcatal 
aislan,  who  feed  the  dame  on  freedom's  altar  t  Wlien  finl  the  tyrant  mom,  with 
holy  seal,  she  fboght  against  biro,  and  flung  upon  the  brerae  her  thrilling  war-cry, 
aim  vu  iiberbi  or  givt  mt  deeti  I  which  now  is  echoed  bach  with  chceifbl  vmm 
by  her  thousand  sons.  First,  to  read  aright  the  charter  of  human  lUiertica,  and  plodt  it 
Itom  the  gra^  of  nithleas  enemies ;  again,  shn  comes  to  save  it  from  pertotim  and 
the  taint  of  treecbEroua  friends.  Ever  prodigal  of  ber  wealth  and  of  hereons,  in  libeity'a 
defeitce;— pre-uninent  aha  stands  in  deeds  and  sacrifice;  and  yet,  aboTe  them  oil,  sb* 
values  most,  virtue,  honor,  and  tbe  sacred  cause  of  truth.  Scorning  aelAshneas  and 
bw  ambition,  one  end  alone  she  anhs— ilie  common  good.  Who  liiiU  to  study 
that,  alibough  her  son,  she  will  repudinte.  E^fn  now  a  lesson  she  is  teaching,  IraiigH 
withmoreofgood  to  human  kind  than  all  the  lessons  of  tbe  schoola— a  lesson  whicti 
the  world  muitlesm  are  Qoremmcnt  can  rest  on  sureand  just  fbundationa — that  law 
and  truth,  and  principle  alone,  not  ieebleinan,  must  be  a  nation's  guide;  thatnodi» 
tinetion,  mninence  or  seniM,  can  coaipeiwue  the  km  of  those  great  trtitha  of  which 
■he  is  alike  the  guardian  and  tbe  Ibstar  mother. 
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FHOTOQCRIC   VBAWIlfO. 

Tbs  matt  tarprisiiig  uiTenlion  of  mivdm  iinee  tha  time  of  Sit  Bnmphtey  DaTy, 
i*  tliU  of  Fbotogenic,  or,  m  ve  prefer  CAlling  it,  lAiugraphic,  Dniwinf ,  by  msaiu 
of  the  laii'a  raja,  whicb  hia  •osocioDa  mind  thought  poaaible.  but  which  he  tailed 
Is  perfect.  Hia  experimenta,  neTenhele9*,became theaeedof  iMwatIerapta,wI]ich 
I  Willi  IN  1.  by  a  Tonderful  coincidaDce,  in  a  aimullaiMoui  annonncament  of  the  new 
an  in  Paria  and  LoodoiL  The  folloviiif  psiticulon  from  the  French  and  Engliak 
papan  will  pjt  aome  idea  of  thia  new  dlacoTery  in  the  fine  ana. 
{From  a  Fmek  Jnmal  rf  fUnury.] 

Ua.  D^ovmiB  ant  ma  mif  Intemtioh.— For  aome  time  paat,  Hr.  Dtgaeaifn 
diaconrjhaabeen  the  theme  of  much  morvellaa*  and  toMiadidoryiepml.  We  are 
kappy  to  be  ablelo  state  some  beta  relative  to  thii  really  wonderful  diseovery.  Thia 
arttit,  to  whom  the  public  ia  indebted  for  the  aplendid  sabjecta  of  the  Diorama,  haa 
§K  acTcral  yeara  been  engaged  in  maldng  inievigatioM  into  the  prapertiea  of 
light,  which  he  haa  pnnned  with  all  that  ardonr  and  patient  peraeTeranoe  which 
ate  the  troe  characleristica  of  geniua.  After  a  aeriea  of  observaLiona  made  dntini; 
Bearlf  fi&e«n  yeai*,  be  aiweecded  in  eolleeling;  and  retaining  apoo  a  aolid  anrfhea 
Iha  naUrol  light,  and  to  embody  the  fugitire  and  impalpaUe,  reflected  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  in  a  mirror,  or  in  the  apparatus  of  the  camera  obvnira.  Figore  to  yoor-  ^ 
■df  a  giasi,  which,  after  having  received  yow  image,  rendeii  the  portrait  ineffaceable 
aa  a  painting,  with  n  lemnblance,  the  moat  faithful  to  nature  poaeiUe:  each  ia  tha 
wonderftil  diacovery  of  Mr.  Dagnene. 

But  whati  it  may  sageily  be  inquired,  ia  the  inventor'a  aecretl  what  ia  the  anb- 
■tance  poatewed  of  aueh  aatoniahing  ouaeeptibility,  as  not  only  to  become  pendnied 
by  the  ImQtnova  ray,  but  bIbo  to  retain  ila  impreaaion,  operating  at  ottce  like  the  eye 
and  tho  optic  nerve,  aa  the  maierial  inatrument  at  lenution  and  the  aenaation  ilaelf  1 
With  thia  w«  are  unacquainted.  Hesan.  Arago  and  Biot  have  made  a  report  to 
lie  Aeadimkitt  Seinuet,  of  liKtSadaot  Mr.  D.'a  diaeovary,  but  they  have  not  de- 
lued  thecanieaof  theaanie;  they  hare  meidy  given  deacriptiona.  We  are  indete- 
adt»tbakiadDeBaoftha  inventor  for  aaighlof  aeoUeelion  of  maatHr^ieeea,  deaigned 
by  Nature  hendf )  all  we  can  do  ia  to  atate  our  impreaaiona.  Aa  each  aaecwive 
ptctofa  met  eat  view,  itwot  afreahbojit  of  adntiiatioiL  Whotdelieaeyintiiahalf- 
liota,  vfaatd^h  in  tbetoneof  Ibeahadowsl  how  rich  and  velvety  the  affect  of  tte 
paili  iahighrdief,  how  aalient  the  alto-relievo  I  One  of  tha  flgnna  VM  a  eroaehing 
TenoB,  oeen  onda  vatieua  pomia  of  view,  each  of  which  wo*  amoltipUed  atatue.-— 
nothing  eonld  be  more  magieaL  Bat,  it  may  be  aAed— Bow  do  yov  know  thai 
thii  waanotthawtnlcofaoinBableaitiatl  Tbeqneation  iaroadily  anawtmd.  Ur. 
D.phMdia  oorhanda  amagnifring  gUaa  of  eoa«deiabk  powet,  and  then  eonld 
W«pen)Mv«,aa  in  the  inimitable  voika  of  natatebttaeU^  all  the  finely  blending  linca, 
{■viiibta  to  tha  naked  eye.  There  waa  a  view  of  Paria,  taken  fipom  tha  Pewi  in 
JrUi  tha  minueal  detaila,  the  inttntieea  of  pavanaata  and  bnsk  voik,  tha  aActa  af 
homUtty  (hmi  IhDing  raii>— all  were  t«|n«dnead  an  in  nattm.  On  newing  the  aava 
aeana  thra«gh  an  aye-gUaa,  tha  inaoripdon  over  a  diMa«  abop,  altogeilHr  inviaibla 
OB  thn  model,  waa  bmaght  forward  in  ita  proper  degree  of  ptrtntion.  In  tha  m 
BanMT,  by  the  ^  of  «  aohr  mienaoope,  t: 
aavwal  thooaand  fold ;  even  g 
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netitiln  rendered  viib  marTeUoQi  eiaetitade.  FromwhRtwB  lure  here  ttated,aH*« 
idea  mnj  be  fanned  of  the  inuiciue  imponanee  of  thie  diacoTcry  lo  tte  lUidait  of 
naural  hiHoty. 

Piofeuor  Mane,  ef  New  Yoi^  well  known  10  the  adentific  worM  u  Ihe  biT^Mv 
of  tjie  BIcctiTB  Telegraph,  lut* ing  been  in  Pari*  wlm  Dsgncne'a  imTeJUun  w^ 
•nnouneed,  hod  an  opportunity  of  eiamining  hia  ■pacjinene  of  tbia  imw  invoUMM. 
The  following'  extract  of  s  Isuer  from  Mr.  Mmae  u>  om  of  the  New  Yorii  p«pa^ 
givea  eome  interotlng  pailicnlan  of  the  effeeta  produced. 

"  ThejareprodacedDnaroetBlliciurface.tbe  prinupat piece* dmiitBETcniiidwebf 
fire,  aod  they  resemble  aqaatint  engravingi -,  for  they  ore  in  limplachianiMciiTO,  aad 
oat  in  color*.  But  the  eiquiiits  minutenees  el  the  delineation  cannot  be  coneeiTed. 
No  pointing  or  engraving  STer  approached  iL  Foreiempls;  Ina  Tiew  up  the  Mnel^ 
•  diitant  eign  u-ould  be  perceired,  and  the  eye  coold  just  diieem  that  there  wo* 
lines  oTlellera  upon  it,  but  bo  minute  aa  sot  to  be  read  with  the  naked  eye.  By  tha 
•(•iManceof  a  powerftil  lens,  whichniagnifiedfift)rtin]eB,ai^lied  to  the  delineation, 
■very  letter  wo*  deariy  and  diBtinctly  legible,  and  >o  alia  were  the  n'itmleit  break* 
And  rrnea  in  the  waits  of  the  buildings  and  the  pavonents  of  the  etreeta  The  eSaet 
of  ibe  lea*  upon  the  pitluie  was  in  a  great  degree  like  that  of  the  Idesoope  in  natwRi 
"  Objaeu  moring  an  not  impteaaed.  The  Baul**Brd,  ao  ecsatantly  filled  with  a 
soring  throng  of  pedestciana  and  carriages,  was  perleelly  solitary,  excefitan  indi- 
vidual who  was  haTUtg  his  boots  brualMd.  Uis  feet  were  eompdled,  of  course,  Id 
beatationary  for  aonw  time,  one  being  on  ibe  box  of  the  boot  black,  and  the  otbo- on 
tbe  ground.  Consequently  hia  boot*  and  leg*  wen  well  defined,  but  hs  is  witboul 
body  or  bead,  becauae  these  were  in  motion. 

"  The  inpressioua  of  interior  views  are  Rembrandt  perfected.  One  of  Mr.  D.*! 
plate*  ia  an  impte*«ion  of  a  spider.  Tbe  q>ider  was  not  bigger  than  the  head  of  a 
large  pin,  but  the  image,  magnified  by  the  anlar  microeeope  U>  the  aiie  oftliepaiin  of 
the  hand,  haTing  been  impressed  on  the  plate,  and  examined  through  a  lens,  was 
I  Airther  magnified,  and  shoved  a  minuteness  of  organiiatuHi  hitboto  not  seen  to 
exist.  You  perceiTe  bow  this  diacoTery  is,  theieron,  about  to  open  a  new  fidd  of 
naearch  in  the  depth  of  microscopic  nature.  We  are  soon  to  see  if  the  minute  ha* 
discorerable  limits.  Tbe  natunliit  is  to  have  a  new  kingdom  lo  explore,  as  mock 
beyond  the  microscope  as  (he  microscope  is  beyond  the  naked  eye. 
'  "But  I  am  near  the  end  ofmy  paper,  and  1  haTe  unhappily  to  give  a  melancholy 
doaelomy  account  of  this  ingenioMdUcoTETy.  M.  Dogoerre  appointed  yeateiday 
«t  noon  lo  sea  my  Telegraph.  He  esme,  and  pasaed  more  than  an  hour  with  mc, 
axpreasin^  himaelf  bighly  gratified  at  its  operation.  But  white  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, tbe  great  building  of  tbe  Diorama,  vith  his  own  house,  all  hi*  beauiiftd 
works,  his  TaloaUa  notes  and  papers,  the  labor  of  years  of  experiment,  wer*, 
unknown  to  him,  at  that  momentbecomingtbepreyof  theflamea.  His  secnl,  indeed, 
IS  still  safe  with  him,  but  the  steps  of  his  progress  in  thediscoiery  and  his  lalueUs 
Tsaeambes  in  science  are  lost  to  the  scientific  work).  1  team  that  bis  Diorama  was 
{Bsared,butI0  what  extent  I  know  not.  I  am  sure  alt  friendt  of  science  andimpioTa- 
msnt  will  unite  in  expresitng  tbe  deepest  sympathy  in  M.  Dagucne'*  loaa,  and  the 
sincere  hope  that  auoh  a  liberal  sum  will  be  swarded  him  by  his  GoTemment  aa 
ahsll  enable  him,  in  some  degree  at  least,  lo  recover  fhjm  bis  loaa." 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  an  Engliah  gentleman,  periectly  unconscious  of  Mr.  Doguem^ 
operations,  made  Um  same  distoTcry,  and,  ader  eome  years  experiment*,  had  stM- 
oeeded  in  bringing  it  to  even  greater  perfection  than  theother— when  the  announc*- 
ment  in  Pari*  of  the  French  Inrention  aslonished  Europe.  It  va*  accompanied  by 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Daguene'a  determination  to  keep  hia  process  a  secret  until  In 
abould  reeeite  a  notional  compensation.  Mr.  Talbot  immediately  commnniealed 
to  tbe  Royal  Sociny  the  results  lo  which  he  had  arrived,  with  a  copious  deacripliM 
trf'the  experiments  by  which  he  had  produced  them. 

The  following  are  extrarti  fnim  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Searetary  of  lb* 
Bcyal  Society,  containing  the  patticular* : 
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*■  Tb«  ssbjeeT  mtaryir  dlridn  Hteir  Into  two  hMdi,  viz :  Am  prepantton  of  the 
f«par,  lad  the  mcuii  otfiximg  tbc  dcagn  : 

"(1.)  Pr^xmiion  of  tit  paper, — In  order  to  maka  wbat  may  ba  called  ordioaij 
fhotogane  paper,  I  lelect,  id  Um  flnt  place,  paper  of  a  good,  finn  qoality  aut 
•taootb  aurface.  I  do  not  koow  tbat  any  aunfen  better  tbui  Baperfine  writing  pa- 
per. I  dip  it  into  a  weak  aolution  of  common  uit,  and  wipe  it  diy,  by  which  tlM 
•alt  M  nnUbnnlj  diitriboted  Onnghont  ito  inbaturee.  1  thee  ■prtad  a  lolution  of 
litrate  of  lilrer  on  one  lur^e  only,  and  diy  it  at  tbe  fiie.  The  ralntioD  iboold 
IMt  ba  aataiated,  but  ilx  or  eigbt  timei  diinled  with  water.  Wben  dry,  tbi  paper 
bfitfornn. 

"  I  bave  found,  by  experiineDt,  thai  then  i»  a  certain  proportion  between  tba 
quantity  of  lalt  and  that  of  the  lolutioD  of  lilTer,  which  aniwen  be*t,  and  girea 
tba  maximum  effect.  If  the  itreagth  of  the  lalt  is  augmented  beyond  this  point, 
the  effect  diminiihn,  and,  in  certain  eaaei,  becomei  exceedingly  imall. 

"Tbij  paper,  if  property  made,  ii  raty  tueful  for  all  oidioaiy  photogenic  pur- 
poaea.  For  example,  nothing  can  be  more  periectthan  tbeimageait  giTca  of  learea 
and  floweii,  dpecially  with  a  Bummer  bud  :  tba  light  pasaing  tlirougb  the  leaval 
dalineatet  every  ramification  of  tbeir  n«rre«. 

"  Now,  BuppoBe  we  take  a  aheet  of  paper  thuB  prepared,  and  waab  it  with  a  atdu- 
mtfri  aolDtion  of  salt,  and  then  dry  iL  We  Bhall  find  {eapecially  if  tbe  p^r  haa 
bMnkeptaomeweelci  before  the  trial  it  made)  tbat  its  Beiiribility  ia  greatly  dimin- 
ithed,andin  lome  caiei  aeenui  quite  extinct.  Bnlif  it  isagaJDWuhedwitb  a  liberal 
foantl^of  the  aolution  ofitlver,  it  become*  a^nicDsIble  to  light,  and  even  mora 
to  than  it  waa  at  first.  In  thia  w>y,  by  altemclely  waihin^  the  paper  with  aalt 
and  ailver,  and  drying  it  between  times,  1  beve  luccreded  in  inereaBing  iti  aenai- 
UL^tothedegreeUiat  is  requisite  for  receiving  tbe  images  of  tlie  camera  obicura. 

■*  In  conducting  this  operation,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  tbe  result!  are  sometimes  mora 
ntd  sometimeB  Irss  latiEractoty,  in  eottseqaeuce  of  Bmall  and  accidental  variatloM 
la  the  proportiooa  employed.  It  happens  wmetimet  that  tba  chloride  of  silver  ia 
fiaposed  to  darken  of  itself,  without  any  exposure  to  tight:  this  sboiTB  that  the 
attempt  to  give  it  sensibility  has  been  carried  too  hr.  The  object  is,  to  approadt 
to  this  condition  as  near  as  possible  wilhonl  nociiRg  it;  ao  that  the  aubatance  may 
b«  in  a  state  read;  to  yield  to  tbe  slightest  extraneous  force,  such  as  file  feebia 
Impact  of  [he  violet  rays  whet  mach  attenuated.  Having,  tber«(bre,  prepared  a 
■mmber  of  sheets  of  paper  with  chemical  proportions  slightly  diS>rent  from  one 
another,  let  a  piece  be  cut  from  each,  and,  having  been  duly  marked  or  numbered, 
■et  them  be  placed  aide  by  side  in  avery  weak.diffiiaedligfat  for  aboutaqnarterof 
an  hour.  Then,  If  any  one  of  them,  np  frequently  happens,  exhibits  a  marked  ad- 
vantage over  its  competitan,  I  select  the  paper  which  bears  the  corraspondiDiE 
ftOmber  to  be  placed  in  the  camera  obscura. 

"  (I.)  JffUod  of  fixing  Vn  imofu. — After  having  tried  ammonia,  and  several 
«tb«r  re-agpnts,  with  veiy  imperfect  laeceH,  tbe  first  thing  which  gave  meaauc 
ecMfol  result  was  the  ioiid*  o/polatmit,  much  diluted  with  water.  If  a  pboto- 
pnlc  piclun  were  washed  over  with  this  liquid,  an  iodide  o/tilocr  is  farmed  which 
iaabeolotely  unalletable  by  lansbine.  This  process  reqoitee  precaution;  for  if  the 
acdotion  is  too  strong,  it  attacks  tbe  dark  part*  of  tbe  pietnre.  It  is  reqnisita, 
tbenfore,  to  find  by  trial  the  proper  proportions.  The  fixation  of  the  pictum  in 
this  way,  with  projwr  management,  is  veiy  beantifol  and  lasting.  Tbe  spedmea 
«f  tatt  which  I  eshituted  to  tbe  Soeie^,  and  which  was  made  five  years  ago,  was 
praaerreJ  in  thtt  manner. 

"  Bat  my  usual  meUiod  of  fixing  is  difl^nt  from  this,  and  somewhat  simpler,  or 
•I  tetit  requiring  leas  nleety.  IteonsistBin  immersinKthepietorainaMronrstda- 
don  of  common  salt,  and  flien  wiping  off  the  superfloom  moistun,  and  dicing  it 
It  i*  mffleiently  singnlar  that  the  same  snbetanee  which  is  naed  In  gMsf  sensiUlity 
W  tba  paper,  should  also  he  capable,  under  other  circniBttucea,  of  dfskvjrng  b; 
Mt  Mcb  is,  navnthalasi,  the  fact 
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'■Now,  if  tb*  pktDi*  whicb  hM  bMD  thu  mibcd  uddiiadu  {daced  in  tb* 
Mu,  iha  white  pait*  color  ttiemMl*Mor  ■  pal«  Ulte  tint,  kfter  which  thejltaeot— 
umuible.  Numcroiu  experiinoiiti  Ii»tb  ibown  to  no  that  the  depth  of  Uiia  Iibe 
tint  ¥iiiM  iccotding  to  tba  qwnti^  of  nit  and  TsUtiTdy  tn  Uw  qaanti^  of  afl- 
v*r.  BdI,  I^  properiy  idJostiDg  tboa,  Qm  imegai  m^,  if  dcMred,  be  letiiBad  ot 
•■  abeolnte  iriiiteMw.  I  Bad  I  hare  ooiitted  to  ineotuM  tint  thoM  pMBarred  bjr 
teAu  we  elw^e  of  every  pele  piininM  yellow;  which  bee  Bie  eitiauwliaij 
•nd  Teiy  remeikeUe  propHty  of  torajiig  to  e  lUl  gwidy  yallor  triwnerer  it  m  tx- 
pOMd  to  the  be*t  of  a  fin.  Mid  recovering  it)  former  coloi  tgein  when  it  ii  mid-" 

The  Litoeiy  Guette  mcntioiu  thai  Sir  Joho  Hancfael  hu  defoted  bi«  etten- 
tion  to  the  sabjeel,  end  hu  alreedj,  ei  it  stetee,  mede  cnrioUB  progren,  inumnch 
•*  he  h»i  ohbiDcd  Uw  pictniee  from  the  light  of  Duiiell'e  great  galvanic  bit* 
tety.  Kr  David  Brewiter,  too,  we  are  infbimed,  hai  taken  np  t!  ' 
ind  when  inch  men  let  to  work  we  m^  look  (or  much  to  Ibliow. 


UmtlFlN  ■  TRATILS. 


Since  wrttiiig  the  Article  on  HeDoapin'i  Tiaveli,  in  onr  laet,  we  hiva  bea  Kt 
fortunate  as  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Rtauil  dt  Voj/agti  as  t/oTd,  in  the  flAh 
volame  of  which  wu  republiihed  the  copy  of  Tonti,  to  which  we  aappoecd  the 
map!  nentioDed  bj  the  North  American  fievlew  ai  c<»Tecting  the  enoneatu  lati- 
tude ri'tba  tut,  muit  have  been  attached.  We  find  Uiat  theie  wa«  no  map  attached 
to  Out  edition ;  and,  farther,  that,  although  publUhed  in  ttie  year  17S1 — thirty-Mven 
jean  after  (he  original  edition  io  Paiii — it  givea  the  aame  latitude  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Miuiuippi,  via:  between  the  twenty-iecond  and  twenty-third  degreei,  on 
which  an  important  point  of  the  controveny  turned.  The  viewi  in  favor  of 
Uennepin'e  aattienticity,  given  in  our  Ifomber  for  April,  receive,  there&ire,  an 
•dditiooaleorroboimtion;  and,  ai  the  qnestion  ia  coriona,  the  North  American 
Jleviaw  will  oblige  the  Ltenry  public  by  giving  all  the  necenaiy  inibimation 
relative  to  thii  map,  and  the  edition  to  which  it  wai  attached,  which  it  iroold 
appear,  tmn  the  tut  of  it*  article,  to  have  teen  a»  well  as  the  editor  of  Jontd** 
Joumd.  The  viewi  ezpieaied  in  our  last,  respecting  Hennepin'*  Travel*,  bavii^ 
•xcited  some  attentioo,  we  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state,  that  a  fiiend,  about 
to  viait  Part*,  hai  ptomiaed  to  iotereit  himielf  in  examining  minutely  the  exi*ting 
ncorda  of  earij  French  exploration  in  tiie  We*t — an  examination  which  cannot 
bil  to  be  productive  of  very  inleraating  reeulta,  which,  we  traat,  in  good  tinte,  la 


It  ia  pnper  to  etata,  fliat  ooe  of  ttw  Editon  of  Oa  Da^oo^k  Hmiew,  Mr. 
O'SfftuvAH,  baa  faaMt  cot^eUed,  by  impaired  health  readeriikg  it  neca— ly  fit 
Mm  le  go  ^miad,  to  withdraw  fra«  the  dntis*,  and  couequenily  fiom  ttia  leepM^ 
biUty,  of  that  poaition.  All  communication*,  OcnCir*,  which  have,  httatofalk 
been  addrewad  to  On  Editon  jmntly,  will,  hencatorwaid,  be  addraaatd  to  Hi. 
I«Bgti«a  aiii([ty. 
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Thirty  yeiri  ago.  it  wat  an  easf  taaki  in  our  country)  to  make  a 
poetical  reputation.  A  few  metrical  com  posit  ions,  thrown  together 
into  a  thin  mis-shapen  rolume,  were  quite  sufficient  to  form  a  halOf 
or  weaTB  a  garland,  for  the  brows  of  any  infatuated  youug  person, 
who,  like  Gray'H  "  moping  owl,"  took  solitary  satigfaction  in  com- 
plaining to  the  moon.  In  those  Jays  there  was  a  plentiful  lack  of 
"the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine;"  and  when,  occasionally,  it 
chanced  to  shine  upon  the  upturned,  wondering  eyes  of  mortals, 
they  almost  looked  to  behold  the  dispenser  of  fanciful  eplendora. 
Bestride  the  lizy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sail  upon  the  bosom  of  Lhs  air. 

To  tke  fact  we  assert,  bear  witness  the  names  of  many  who,  nevor 
having  perpetrated  verses  enough  to  eke  out  a  volume,  were  destined 
to  an  immortality  of  preservation  in  the  amber  of  Mr.  Samuel  Ket- 
teirs  "Specimens  of  American  Poetry."  Were  it  not  for  the  exisl- 
«nee  and  assistance  of  that  illustrious  compendium,  we  have  some 
doubt  whether  we  should  ever  have  been  aware  of  the  brilliant 
sparkles  which  those  meteors  emitted  in  their  time.  Even  under  the 
supposilion  that  their  glories  had  burst  through  the  obscurity  of  our 
researches,  we  should  hardly  have  deemed  them  fixed  stars  in  the 
finnamentof  bme,  had  they  not  so  appeared  to  the  telescopic  obser- 
TatioD  of  Mr.  Kettell.  This  gentleman  has  generously  provided  us 
with  the  names  of  some  hundreds  of  American  poets,  and  of  each 

•  BiHiica  Visconli,  or  the  Heart  Overtasked,  by  N.  P.  Willis.  Samuel  Cobnui, 
New  York. 

Velaaco,  a  tragedy,  in  fire  eels,  by  Epes  SBrgent.  New  York,  Harper  Sc  Brolliera. 

The  Ruins  of  Athena;  Tilania's  Banquet,  a  mask;  and  other  poems,  by  Q.  Hill. 
BoMon,  Otis,  Broaden  fc  Co. 

Genldine,  Albeni*  of  DamBscus,  and  Miscellaneoas  Foema,  by  Aufha  Dawee. 
Hsw  YoA,  Samuel  Cohnan. 
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one  ia  particular  hu  framed  a  brief  biognphkal  notice,  which  miifll 
be  extremely  consoling  to  the  friends  of  the  departed.  Sbonld  this 
resurrectionist  of  the  dry  and  crumbling  remains  of  defanet  poetaa- 
ten  philanthropicallj  set  himeelf  to  digging  at  ibie  inj,  he  wonid 
find  a  hundred  subjects  where  he  found  one  before,  all  fitted  tosdom 
hie  musewn  of  decayed  specimens. 

We  fear  thai  we  hare  fallen  into  a  little  metaphorical  conftnioa, 
in  expatiating  on  the  labors  of  Mr.  Kettell ;  but  il  cannot  be  greater 
than  that  of  hia  "poets."  If  the  appellation  of  "poets"  were 
awarded  to  moat  of  the  metre- ballad -non  gersi  wkoio  twattle  has 
been  thus  refloseitated,  we  are  right  in  the  MaeTeralion  that  the  bays 
»f  poetic  renown  must,  at  no  rery  distant  period,  hare  been  of 
fitcile  attainment.  At  present,  it  is  a  task  of  some  magnitnde,  and 
we  assert  this  in.  the  face  of  any  merely  fictitious  reputation  which 
some  self-deceiring  rhjnner  may  hncy  that  be  enjoya.  Your  mere 
poetaster  now  is  not  distinguished  from  the  herd  of  common  men; 
no  one  turns  to  ^nark  his  abstracted  air,  or  the  fine  phren^  of  hia 
rolling  eye  ;  he  may  write  "  till  his  kik  be  dry,"  sod  milesa  he  can 
excel  most  of  the  "  specimens,"  he  most  confine  his  "  wild  lore  of 
fame  "  to  the  perusers  of  the  journal,  through  which  his  sentimenlal 
slip-slop  is  drizzled  on  to  the  public.  And  why  ra  this  T  What  has 
wrought  this  change  in  the  public  estimation  of  rerse-making  and 
Terse-makers  f  In  reply,  onbesitatingly,  the  large  quantity  of  excel- 
lent poetry,  really,  intrinsically  excellent,  which  has  been  published 
within  these  list  thirty  years. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  attempt,  within  the  jadicions 
boundaries  prescribed  to  a  paper  in  a  Democratic  Review,  (where 
many  voices  may  claim  auAence,)  an  inrestigatian  or  expoaitioD 
of  all  the  good  verses  which  have  appeared  within  the  specified  pe- 
riod of  time.    Farfrom  it.    We  propose  simply  to  sefc  A>wb 
"  Achonn  tally  of  thitiingolarfew, 
Who,gifted  with  predominating  poTera," 
hare  worthily  achieved,  and  are  worthy  to  bear,  the  ■une  and  btae 
of  ■'  poets."     Besides  these,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  few 
authors  whose  books  have  been  published  so  lately  aa  to  anthorixtt 
their  selection  as  texts  to  a  cifraory  £ssertatioii  on  reeewt  Americaa 
poetry. 

We  would  state  fairly  in  the  ontaet^  that  we  ar«  about  to  eipicaa 
on  own  honest  opinions,  not  those  of  the  public ;  and  the  reastm 
that  we  consider  these  opinions  worthy  to  be  expressed  Is,  because 
they  are  formed  not  hastily  or  with  prejudice,  but  refleetingly  and 
with  judgment.  We  shall  not  draw  a  rein  upon  our  pen,  but  let  it 
race  freely  and  merrily  over  the  whole  conrse ;  thus  shall  we  the 
more  speedily  attain  the  goal,  end  be  watched  with  more  excited 
gratification  by  our  goodly  crowd  of  spectators.  Some  of  our  no- 
tions will  be  found  to  agree  wonderfully  well  with  thvae  eslertained 
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hy  his  mtjeaty,  Ihe  many;  while  others  will  differ  so  endrely,  that 
<hfly  will  be  pranonnced  queer  and  paradoxical.  We  commence  onr 
career  from  onr  point  of  general  ag;reemeiit,  which  ii  this :  Mr. 
William  CuDen  Bryant  is  the  best  yoet  in  America.  As  it  Is  quite 
needless  to  enter  npon  the  proof  of  a  fact  which  is  strikingly  ewident, 
we  shall  aot  undertake  to  adduce  the  testimony  which  is  so  abundant- 
ly afforiM  by  many  of  Iris  long-published  pieces-  We  have  exam- 
ined this  tesdmony  again  and  again,  and  always  with  increased  de- 
light. It  is  rich  and  copioss.  From  the  library  of  English  poets, 
it  wonid  be  diScfilt  to  select  a  more  freshly  pleasing  volume  than 
Mr.  Bryanfs.  it  administers  welcome  nnrtvre  to  the  contemplative 
tnind.  It  contains  bnt  little  to  excite  the  joyous  and  merry-hearted 
4o  loiter  mirth,  bat  mncb  te  soothe  aid  soften  the  elsted  spirit 
into  a  qwetttde  that  more  nearly  approaches  true  bsppiness.  *■  Tha- 
aiatopais  "  is  net  so  svblLme  as  *<!!oleridge''s  Hymn  in  the  Valley  of 
Chamooni,"  bet  iia  effect  on  the  imaginatiaB  of  the  reader  ia  scarcely 
less  grand.  It  is  not  >o  perfect  a  prodnetion  as  the  "  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Charch  Yard,"  bat  its  strains  ^olian  sweep  through  the 
mind  with  a  power  eqnally  anbdaiig,  for  it  breathes  the  same  "  sad, 
tfweet  music  of  hatnaaity.^'  Its  eonelniing  lines  &1I  upon  the  ear 
ma  ITsttered  by  some  waning  angd. 

"  80  live,  that  wbrn  thy  lumtaoa*  emus  to  joiB 
Tb»  bauatnUe  eaiavnn,  that  movM 
To  thatatyMcrtoaa  tttba,  wliNe«adi  shall  taka 
BU  ckaaber  in  (he  lilent  hab  of  deMh, 
lltOB  go  not,  liketha  qoairr  riarc  at  aight, 
ScMuged  lo  hii  daageon-,  bat  nutaiacd  and  toathel 
By  an  uifidlcring  tnut,  appioach  thy  graTc, 
like  on  vlw  wrap*  the  dra)Mry  of  hia  conch 
AboMl  him,  an(  fiea  down  ts  pleannl  dnaaaa." 
Next,  fcareely  inferior  to  this,  comes  the  "HynM  to  the  Evening 
Wind.**     Kther  wonM  of  itself  be  enough  to  Btamp  its  author  as  a 
■nan  of  high  poetical  ^nios.    These  two,  and  the  "  Song  of  Ma- 
rion's Men,"  are  aa  oommon  and  as  popular  in  the  United  States 
«s  many  of  the  oldest  lyrics  of  British  bards. 

Had  Mr.  Bryant  stopped  with  the  volume  which  comprises,  with 
flDsny  others  scarcely  less  admirable,  these  three  fine  poems,  we 
flhonid  have  teen  eqtiatly  free  to  grant  him  the  place  which  he  now 
holds  by  general  consent ;  bnt  we  should  have  done  so  with  less 
lively  gratification  than  we  now  experience,  arising,  as  it  does,  from 
4nir  appreciation  of  his  late  pieces,  given  to  the  public  in  the  pages 
•of  this  Review.  The  pieces  to  which  we  allode  are  not  familiar 
stlone  to  the  readers  of  this  journal ;  their  transfer  to  the  columns  of 
nearly  every  jonmal  from  the  dlspnted  territory  to  the  seat  of  the 
Florida  war  has  made  them  equally  familiar  to  our  countrymen  in 
general.  They  have  been  rightfally  designated  by  a  northern  critic  as 
"sot  enlj  acquiaitioBS  te  Ameiican  literature,  but  additions  to  the 
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English  language."  Thejr  flow  from  the  same  rick  fountof  geainst 
which  hafl  so  Kbundsnll^  prored  that  their  author  is  destined  to  occupy 
an  enduring  rank  among  the  authors  of  the  age.  There  is  but  one 
other  man  in  existence  who  could  have  created  auch  liaea,  on  such  » 
subject,  as  thoae  that  flow  like  lirkig  streams  of  beauty  from  "  The 
Fountain."  No  known  liring  poet  but  Wordsworth  could  have  ori- 
^aated  the  glorious  thought  in  four  lines,  which  we  afaall  presently 
<mate.  They  occur  io  the  magnificent  stanzas  entitled  "Tho 
Battle  Field,"  printed  a  year  since  in  this  Magazine.  In  reading 
the  whole  poem,  they  did  not  so  break  away  £rom  the  entire  chaia 
of  melody  as  to  produce  the  single  and  startling  effect  which  they 
cfterwarda  did,  upon  our  encountering  them  casually  in  Kr.  For- 
Eeat'a  oration,  on  our  last  annirersary  of  national  independence. 
Therft  was  a  Shakspearean  grandeur  in  the  idea,  and  a  Miltoiue 
.  dignity  ia  itt  ezpreaaion,  read  aloud. 

"  TatrTB,  cfmh'd  to  Einn,  wiu.  am  imm; 

Ta!  STERHtL  TEiaS  OP  QoO  ABE  BEES : 


To  Mr.  Ha1I«ck.we  are  willing  to  assign  a  rank  inferior  only  t& 
that  occupied  by  Mr.  Bryant  in  the  scale  of' these  who  have  so  el»- 
Tated  the  standard  of  A,raeriaan  poetry  during  these  latter  years. 
If  a  man  were  to  be  judged  by  thequanlityrnot  by  the  quality  of  his 
works,  then  would  Mr.  Halleck's  laurels  be  few  and  faded.  A* 
it  is, 


To  use  an  expressire  mercantile  phrase,  he  Has  done  a  very 
large  business  on  a  small  capital.  In  this  respect  he  excels  every 
modern  poet,  except  Gray.  His  taste  is  quite  aa  fastidious  as 
Cray's  or  Campbell's;  there  ih  the  same  intense  polish  in  hi* 
lines,  the  saoie  exquisite  nicety  in  his  versification.  We  wish  that 
he  had  imitated  their  aohriely.  They  never  indulge  in  antics  (w 
cut  pirouetles  at  the  conaluaion  of  n  poetical' movement,  as  sutely 
and  graceful  as  a  minyeU  Tiie  fair  form  of  "  Alawick  Castle"  is 
spoiled  by  its-mean  and  miserahle  ending.  If  thisbe  wit,  we  beg 
to  be  spared  its  infliction.  Mr.  Halleck's  finest  poem  are  bis  lines 
innieraory  of  Burns;  they  were  probably  suggestedbyWordsworth'A 
Rob  Roy,  but  are  none  the  less  attractive  on  that  account: 

Equal  to  Mr.  Halleck,  and  superior  in  that  he  has  written  so- 
much  move — is  Mr.  Charles  Sprague.  It  is  curious  that  both  these 
gentlemen  should  be  the  curators  of  extenNve  money  concerns.- 
That  the  mind  of  one  at  least  has  received  nosordid  taint,  we  ma^ 
infer  from  this  distich. 
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Mr.  Spngoe  has  wrought  rich  tressures  from  erery  reia  that  ha 
hat  BtrDck.  He  has  been  so  successful  in  all,  that  we  are  doubtrul 
in  which  he  haa  beat  succeeded.  He  diaplaya  the  same  singular  felic- 
ity in  sarcasiic,  pathetic,  andspiriud  verse.  His  "Curiosity  "  is  a 
noble  poem  ;  the  laaguage  has  scarcely  a  more  splendid  lyric  tbaa 
his  Shakspeare  Ode,  and  we  know  of  few  strains  of  deeper  ten- 
derness  than  those  on  the  Death  of  a  Sister,  the  Family  Reunion, 
and  others  of  the  same  tone.  The  arrow  that  would  find  a  cfatnk 
in  Mr.  Spragne's  bright  armor,  must  be  more  adroitlyaimed  than 
oars;  he  is  imperrioas  to  •ui*  criticism. 

In  thus  cursorily  speaking  of  three  of  our  best  poets,  we  hare  anffi- 
«iently  ^oved  our  postulate;  aa  long  as  they,  and  others  like  them 
lire  to  write,  (we  wish  that  they  wrote  to  Mre,)  the  standard  of  re- 
fined taste  in  natire  poetry  will  be  kept  aliTe,  and  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  our  tolerating  that  which  is  in  itself  indiflerent,  because 
it  is  comparatively  good.  Before  passing,  however,  to  speak  of 
tltose  writers,  whose  more  recent  works  immediately  invite  our  oh- 
■errations,  we  would  name  oae,  to  whom  may,  with  singular  fidelity, 
be  applied  Pope's  expressive  line : 

"How  iweetanOvid  wu  in  Murray  lost!" 

George  D.  Prentice,  of  the  Lonisville  Journal,  a  rabid  opposidoa 
paper,  has  all  the  richest  endowments  of  genius.  He  deserted  "the 
muses'  bower,"  to  fight  and  scnffle  on  the  dusly  arena  of  polities- 
He  flung  aside  his  golden-voiced  lute  for  the  brazen- throated  trum- 
pet. Some  of  his  earlier  effusions  are  "beautiful  exceedingly." 
His  lines  by  his  mother's  grave,  written  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  arc 
more  remarkable  than  any  other  juvenile  production  we  ever  saw. 
They  breathe  the  very  soul  of  sorrow ;  nothing  could  be  more  irre- 
sistibly touching  and  plaintive.  His  later  pieces,  especially  thosn 
which  tell  of  love,  seem  flushed  with  the  rosiest  hues  of  passion, 
pervaded  with  a  glow  like  old  Anacreon's.  His  fault  is  too  lavish 
a  profnsion  of  imagery,  the  use  of  too  many  spangling  epidieta, 
which  despoil  his  thoughts  of  their  simplicity  and  beauly.  Fiac- 
tiep  would  have  amended  this,  bnt  he  has  not  practised,  he  probably 
never  will  again  practise  poetry ;  he  is  a  politician.  Some  of  dtn 
most  valuafale  contributions  to  American  poetry  have  been  made 
by  those  who  have  never  yet  bad  ambition  enoagh  to  collect  thdr 
■eattered  efl'usiona  into  volumes.  To  convince  the  reader  how  sin- 
cerely this  is  to  be  regretted,  we  need  mration  no  other  names  than 
those  of  the  two  last  mentioned  writers,  Sprague  and  Prentice. 
We  would  that  they  could  be  persuaded  to  do  so  at  this  time,  and 
we  would  that  every  writer  upon  whose  eflbrts  public  approval  haa 
set  its  seal  could  be  induced  to  follow  the  example. 

Mr.  Dawes'  "Athenia  of  Damascus,"  Mr.  Willis's  "Bianea 
Ti scon ti,"  and  Mr.  Epes  Sargent's  "|Vela8Co"— a  tragedy  which 
was  snccessfuUy  brought  forward  at  the.  Park  Theatre,  in  New 
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Tork,  ind  which'  hu  met  with  eonaidenble  pruse  from  the  peri- 
odical press — have  all  appeared  within  the  lut  six  monlha.  Neither 
of  then  drminaa  hare  extraordinary  merit ;  that  by  Mr.  Sargeot  is 
hy  ftr  the  bett  »  a  whole,  although  those"  of  Mr.  Dawes  and 
Sir.  'Willu  cootain  finer  passages  of  a  fanciful  descriplian.  We 
■hall  now  speak  of  these  dramas,  though  not  with  the  partjeularity 
to  which  their  defects  as  well  as  merits  entitle  them.  That  of  Mr. 
Dawea  has  appeared  in  a  separate  form  as  well  as  in  his  rolnme. 
It  legitimately  claims  onr  attention  among  his  other  poetical  works 
which  will  be  last  treated  in  this  paper,  since  they  are  the  most  im- 
portant nnder  notice.  We  would  premise  onr  remarks  on  the  other 
two  dramas,  with  the  mention  of  the  &ct  that  they  are  the  only 
Batire  prodnetions  of  merit,  which  hare  been  giren  to  the  public 
in  readable  form,  after  their  representation  at  the  theatre.  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Bird,  of  Philadelphia,  author  of  Calais,  the  Infidel,  Ac., 
was  the  first  of  any  eminence  who  came  forward  as  a  dramatist. 
Bis  **  Gladiator,"  and  "  Broker  of  Bogota,"  never  found  their  way 
to  the  publishers,  less,  as  we  imagine,  throngh  fear  of  thar  being 
nbmitted  to  the  test  of  literary  criticism,  than  from  apprehension 
of  diminishing  their  attract! re ness  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Willis  has  published  three  dramatic  works.  The  first  was  the 
tragedy  which  lies  in  a  rery  neat  garb  before  ns,  and  is  called 
"Kanca  Tisconti,  or  the  Heart  orertasked."  It  was  written  two 
jresrs  since,  widi  a  new  to  the  acting  by  Miss  Clifton  of  the  prin- 
dpal  female  character.  This  is  the  way  in  which  all  American 
writing  for  the  stage  hss  been  elicited.  Mr.  Dawes*  "Athenia" 
was  written  fin  a  Mrs.  George  Jones,  (a  woman,  like  Miss  Clifton,  of 
fine  appearance,  and  It  has  been  stated  of  superior  histrionic  power,) 
and  Mr.  Sargent's  "  Izadore,"  the  heroine  in  "  Velasco,"  for  Miss 
Tree.  The  vShct  of  this  must  be  to  direct  the  author's  attention  to 
one  bright  point,  from  which  he  trusts  to  diffuse  a  radiance  orer  the 
whole  piece.  Other  matters  are  simply  aoxiliary — and  the  conse> 
qnence  is  an  inferior  development  of  character,  and  no  rery  akilfnl 
management  of  ploL  1%is  criticism  applies  to  Mr.  Willis's  per> 
fDrmaneea  rather  than  to  those  of  the  oAer  two  writers. 

After  the  somewhat  equirocal  success  of  "  Bisnca  Visconti,"  Mr. 
Willis  was  betrayed  into  the  perpetration  of  a  comedy,  which  was 
(to  nse  the  common  phraze)  "damned**  silently  on  the  second 
Bight  of  rapresenudon.  It  is  said  lo  hare  been  so  broadly  farcical, 
and  so  outrageously  absurd,  that  it  prored  impossible,  eren  for  an 
audience  ftilly  determined  on  being  delighted,  to  endure  it.  Noth' 
ing  daunted  by  this  rebuff,  Mr.  Willis  steps  like  a  stalwart  kniglit 
again  into  the  lists.  If  we  were  to  credit  the  daily  journals,  we 
should  beliere  that  he  had  rent  the  laurel  from  Shakspeare'e  bust 
to  adore  his  living  temples,  and  that  in  "Tortesa,  or  the  Usurer," 
the  world  Iteheld  a  comedy,  such  as  no  age  since  that  of  good  Queen 
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Bess  can  bouL  The  trvth  is,  tlwt  there  is  little  or  no  drtnwdo 
power  displajred  in  the  piece.  It  i>  like  Bisnca  Tiscoatit  to  which 
ll  is  decidedly  inferior  In  sttge  effect — ■  graceful  poem  maniog 
over  widi  sparkling  concdts  and  glittering  fancies,  which  bobble  op 
snd  burst  oa  the  surface  like  the  air-jewels  in  a  beaker  of  rosy 
champaign  e. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  the  plays  of  Sheridan  Knowles,  that  In 
no  one  of  them  ii  there  an  allusion  which  would  call  a  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  pority.  This  is  a  high  degree  of  praise  which  cannot  be 
awarded  to  the  dramas  of  Mr.  Willis.  There  is  an  indelicacy  on 
the  second  page  of  "  Bianca  Viaconti,"  and  there  are  sereral  in  the 
comedy  of  "  Tortesa."  When  will  authors  learn  that  filth  is  filth, 
though  it  be  wrapped  In  a  web  woven  from  the  costliest  looms  of 
Cashmere.  We  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  an  analysis  of  the 
tragedy  before  us.  The  plot  is  poor  in  incident,  but  managed  so 
■s  to  stimulate,  and  increase  the  interest  ef  the  reader  the  more 
M  he  approaches  toward  the  catastrophe.  It  is  tragic  enough  to 
•nit  the  taste  of  one  who  would  "  sup  full  with  horrors."  It  hinges 
Bpon  the  high  dramatic  rircumstance  of  a  sister  being  accessory  to 
the  murder  of  a  young  and  innocent  brother,  who  stands  in  the 
path  of  her  lover's  ambition.  But  we  leave  the  plot  which  we  do 
Bot  like  for  the  poetry,  which  we  do  like,  and  with  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  deal  in  this  paper.  Here  is  a  beautiful  passage,  exiwessive 
of  Bisnea'e  joy  at  the  fruition  of  her  long  cherished  hopes  of  hap- 
l^nesB  with  her  bridegroom,  Sforza — beantifal,  though  it  trenches 
on  the  "  isle  "  in  Hoore's  "  Blue  summer  ocean  far  off  and  alone." 

«  Oh.  ru  build 

A  horns  npoQ  aooM  gnm  and  flowery  ida 

la  Ibg  lone  ^M^trn,  wJwia  we  will  use  ovr  cmfHre 

Onif  to  ke^  away  tbe  fuing  worid. 

The  pmple  »"■"*'■-  and  tbe  glaiaj  watos 

Shall  make  a  bash'd  pavilkm  with  the  sky. 

And  we  two  in  the  midtt  will  live  alone, 

CoanlinK  tbe  boon  by  itan  and  waldng  birds, 

And  juloo*  bat  of  sleep  I" 
Here  are  glowing  lines  of  descriptive  verse,  though  signally  ex- 
emplifying that  vicious  exaggeration  which  results  from  the  impo- 
tence of  the  true  poetic  imagination,  and  which  his  fine  taste  and 
the  rare,  natural  strength  of  Mr.  Willis's  faculty  render  unpardon- 
aible  in  him. 


"In 

The  fair  QioTana  in  ber  prido  at  Naples. 
Oodi  t  what  a  light  mretoped  bei  t  She  left 
Ijiile  to  ihiae  in  history — but  her  beauty 
Was  of  tbat  order  that  the  nniveise 
Seem'd  goTcrn'd  by  ber  notion.    Mot  look'd  oi 
A*  if  bei  next  Hep  woold  arrsM  tbe  world ; 
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And  u  lb«  MB-biid  mou  to  nile  the  wave, 

Uc  ridt*  w  baaymilj ;  M  ttuBgi  uoand  Iwr— 

Tht  gliuering  umy,the  ipirad  gonfaloo, 

The  pomp,  ihe  music,  the  brigbi  aun  in  iteuttit— 

Setm'd  glorioui  by  bcr  lesTt." 
Here  it  lonietbing  mmical  that  will  be  deemed  exqnisite,  till  one 
endeavour*  to  gel  «t  the  meaning,  and  perceivei  that  it  begins  with 
aa  hypothcii*,  veiy  like  ■  bull. 

"  IT  Ui«  raw 

Wtre  boni  a  lily,  and,  by  fane  of  heart 

And  eagcmeu  tOr  light,  grew  tall  and  faUi 

'Twere  a  tjue  type  of  Ibe  fini  fiery  aoul 

That  makes  ■  lov  tismo  honorable.    They 

Who  take  it  by  inberitaoce  alone — 

Adding  DO  brighlncH  to  it— are  like  Man 

Seen  in  tbe  ocean,  that  were  nerer  Ibere 

Bat  fi>r  the  bright  original!  in  Heaven  1" 
The  finest  acene  in  the  piece — and  it  ia,  poetically,  very  beanti- 
ful — ia  that  in  the  fifth  acttofan  interriew  between  Sforza,  the  hero, 
Bianca,  and  her  young  brother  Gialio.  We  BhaiiM  like  to  gire  it 
as  the  fair»t  epecitnen  of  Mr.  'Willis'a  dramatic  as  well  as  poetic 
powers ;  bat  the  limits,  to  which  the  numberof  maltere  treated  in 
this  article  restrains  us,  forbid.  The  final  melancholy  madness  of 
Bianca  is  lo  like  Ophelia's,  Uiat  we  are  ready  to  award  it  the  prain 
of  successful  imitation. 

Mr.  Willis's  dramas  will  hardly  keep  even  short'lired  poasesuon  of 
the  stage,  but  they  will  maintain  a  more  respectable  rank  in  imagi- 
native literature  than  his  formerly  published  poems.  They  are 
less  disfigured  by  alTectations,  and  are  pervaded  by  a  more  masenline 
tone  of  sentiment  They  ihow  that  the  anihor  has  of  late  con- 
ceived a  nobler  ambition,  than  to  be  the  Waller  of  modem  conrt  dr. 
cles —  a  jtrevx  chevalier,  a  sort  of  i^irPiereie  Shafton,  enrapturing 
the  intellects  of  boarding  school  misses  with  metrical  euphuism* 
and  elaborate  fooleries.  He  seems  to  have  learned  to  reflect  mors 
npon  his  art,  and  less  upon  himself.  Such  reflection  may  not  be  lo 
agreeable,  but  he  will  find  it  far  more  beneficial ;  the  famous  Greek 
precept,  and  Pope's  scarcely  less  famous  line,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

Mr.  Sargent  is  the  author  of  several  fugitive  poem*  of  consid- 
erable merit.  He  writes  with  scrupulous  correctness,  rather  than 
remarkable  power.  He  is  guided  rather  by  nice  ttste  than  bold  am- 
bition. He  never  startles  his  reader,  and  never  shocks  him;  hcia 
never  venturesome,  nevar  "  in  wandering  mazes  lost ;"  the  path  bs 
treadi  lies  smooth,  and  plain,  and  verdant  before  him,  and  he  is  son 
that  he  has  answerable  skill  to  pick  his  steps.  He  never  walki 
blindfold,  or  with  his  eyes  behind  him.  Had  he  been  Icarus,  he 
wunld  never  have  attempted  to  fly,  even  had  his  wings  been  made  ef 
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fea there  in Btead  of  mx.  He  »  not  w&ntin{f,  however,  in  aelf-coD- 
fidence,  for  he  u  sure  of  success  by  never  over-es  lima  ting  his  own 
powers.  He  will  take  a  permanent  though  not  very  brilliant  posi' 
tion  among  our  writers.  Were  he  more  daring,  he  might  reach  • 
higher  point ;  but  as  there  is  no  danger  of  his  aiming  beyond  his  reach, 
■0  there  is  none  of  his  not  reaching  his  aim.  Of  this  we  are  certain ; — 
in  his  future  course  he  will  cnlminate,  and  not  decline.  His  modesty, 
nolese.thsnhia  abitilies,  entitles  him  to  our  most  favorable  consider* 
ation.  HiBp]ay"Vela8co,"  was  quietly  issued  from  the  prolific  press 
of  the  Harpers  with  little  or  no  flourish  of  trumpets.  It  was  read 
and  liked.  It  was  acted,  and  succeeded.  The  newspapers  puffed 
it  u  they  do  every  thing  else,  ad  nauseam.  This  set  the  author's 
f«me  afloat,  and  ft  strong  voice  of  judicious  approval  has  kept  it 
■ailing  on  bravely  ever  since.  We  shall  not  swell  the  gaie,  but 
keep  it  blowing. 

Since  to  Mr.  Sargent  has  been  accorded  the  praise  of  being  the 
best  drsmattst  in  the  country — a  praise  it  would  be  difficult  (o 
gainsay — we  should  be  glad  to  exhibit  his  pretensions  by  liberal 
quotations.  This  would  also  prove  the  justice  of  our  other  remarks  *, 
but  we  must  rest  content  with  simply  showing,  from  this  play,  that 
he  is  a  poet  of  no  inferior  merit.  We  could  do  this,  more  efficiently, 
from  his  first  dramatic  attempt,  called  "The  Genoese."  It  has 
not  been  published ;  bat  should  be,  were  it  unredeemed,  except  by 
certain  beautiful  passages.  Though  it  was  horribly  mangled  at  the 
Park  theatre,  we  saw  and  heard  enough  to  make  us  prefer  its  story, 
plot,  and  incidents,  to  those  of  "  Velasco."  In  the  play  before  us  we 
regard  the  choice  of  all  these  ss  unfortunate  ;  themelo-dramatic  ter- 
mination of  the  third  act  is  decidedly  bad.  But  to  the  poetry.  Here 
is  a  subject  for  the  pencil  of  Weir — 

"  Om  routed  troops  w«i«  flying  in  dismsy 

Before  the  turbsn'd  Moots,  when  fnim  the  gloom 

Of  I  green  thicket  msh'd  s  mounled  knighl ! 

Hii  charger,  vhite  u  mow — his  b>lt!e-K<« 

Poised  in  his  right  lisnd,  while  his  left  uprear'd 

The  Christian  tniign  blazoning  the  cross!" 
Here  is  an  exquisite  figure— the  last  line  is  eminently  good,  and 
brings  to  mind  that  incompsrsble  line  of  Campbell's  : 

"  And  in  her  eye,  the  lanlh  bloe  lummer  smiled." 

"  Oh  I  ne'er  did  manner,  long  tosa'd  al  sea, 

With  no  benignant  star  to  point  hia  course. 

Hail  with  more  rapture  the  first  eleam  of  land, 

Than  I  from  War's  seam'd  visage  and  wild  glance, 

Tom  to  tb«  blue  eyes  of  maternal  peace !" 
These  words  of  parting  between  a  brother  and  sister,  when  the 
latter  is  about  to  be  wedded,  remind  us,  by  their  pathos,  of  certain 
touches  in  "Ion:" 
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"  Alul  I  nerar  jtl  ha*a  puud  flva  thM 
WUh  tlw  ud  thought,  thai  era  w«  nMt  fn» 
TbM  wooldM  ba  all  uiMber'*— bctw  nota 
The  gay,  frec-beatted,  food,  and  miim  gijl, 
Whme  laufb  in  boww  and  hall  vai  •vaaUtf  mnaie, 
b  BN  tiM  thought  well  vortb  a  eaaoal  Marl 

"Whrtbmild  I  be  IcM  happrorlMfcodt 

The  influrncc  of  all  oulwaid  thiap 

TIm  ikj,  the  nnihine,  and  the  vwnal  Mtith, 

Beaut)'  and  aong— will  Ihej  not  b*  tb«  momI 

Ah!  there  an  apiriu  in  thii&Hftal  woiM 

Which  grow  not  old,  and  cba^a  au  wkh  lb*  ainaan* 

"Oh!  let  not  that  a«nt«  thee.    Time,  my  mm», 

b  not  content  wiUi  mairin;  aut«aid  charmi; 

Hii  deepening  fiuiowi  reach  the  ipirit'i  eore." 
Tbe  foHowinfr,  exhibiting  (he  nge  that  perrcdei  th«  breut  of  u 
old  Cutilian,  who  has  been  iosulted  by  k  blotr,  and  ia  impotent  to 
aroofo  the  injury,  ii  full  of  force  and  epirit: 
01  Lniu.  (laiatg  wp  ku  hmt4.) 

"Thou  tieacberoua  Meell  art  tbon  Ote  aaaie,  alaal 

Of  yon  ao  chnuoo'd  ia  tin  Mooriah  wan  1 

Mrthinln  thaie  ahould  hare  been  a  tod  in  tbee, 

The  Boul  of  lictorie*  and  gnat  aehieTfaNMa, 

To  fiinn  a  living  inMninuDt  of  Tengeanea, 

Aad,  in  the  veakneaa  of  thj  maser'i  aim. 

To  leap  apottUMooa  to  kia  bonor'a  nacM. 

Oo'l  "li*  a  Bockery  to  weu  Ibee  now. 

Stroek  UkeaoMnial!  buffeted!  dcgntdedl 
And  baffled  ia  m;  impotent  auukt 
Oh  Fate!  Oh  Tiniel    Why,  when  ye  look  away 
From  thia  right  ann  iti  canning  and  iu  atrength, 
In  power  to  ■lu4M  ftvn  wtoof ,  or  in  ndima. 
Did  ye  not  pludc  (toib  out  thia  ewellinf  heart 
Ita  torturing  aenae  of  inanlt  and  of  Aamal 
1  am  annk  lower  than  the  loweat  wretch  I 
OhI  that  the  eanh  might  bide  mel  that  I  might 
Bink  falboma  deep  beneath  ita  peaeeAil  braaatt" 
We  Bre  wilFing  to  rest  Diir  aaaerUon,  thst  thia  piece  eontaina  efi- 
dences  of  decided  poetjeal  genioa,  on  one  more  extract: 
Scsn  in.— j1  gin  war  tXe  caMe  of  GonzaUz.    A  dam  it  ragwg,  mik  UnAr 
andUgUming.    (Enter  VelasceframatraettvttMiaekgrumd.) 


it  throbbiag  to  the  dewy  tiaii 
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Than  ii  no  cooIdcm  jn  th«  munincr  raini 
The  donenti  haT«  loaf  tbeir  sUributea. 
Thi  oaks  are  ■hirei'd  round  me,  iu  [he  blazs 
Of  the  aeoT  lighiiiing,  u  it  buisis  the  foldi 
or  ita  blsck  cercmenu,  bat  no  gracious  bolt 
.    Blaati  ma  or  acalbei)   A  wildcT  storm  U  here! 
The  fiery  quiver  of  Ibe  clouds  will  be 
Ezbauited  nan — tka  hvirkaiw  will  ainlc ; 
And,  thrmgh  the  viMa  of  the  vestini  donda, 
The  ibint  raya  of  the  adting  mu  will  atreoin — 
And  biidi,  on  ever;  gliatening  bow,  will  hail 
Tha  nfluent  brigbtnesa  and  the  ft«ihan'd  air; 
Bui  when  win  paaa  away  (rom  this  sad  heart 
The  cloud  of  piet,  the  tempest  of  remorse  1 
When  will  tbe  wingn)  hopea,  that  glanced  and  aang 
In  Joy'*  mdodioni  atraoaphere,  return, 
To  wakOQM  baek  th«  gladneaa  of  the  soul !" 
Tn  Udding  adieu  to  Mr.  Sargent,  we  greet  the  appearance  of  s 
writer,  who  difien  from  him  fn  ererj  essential  cliaracteristic,  at 
mueh  a*  it  is  possible  for  one  person  to  difler  from  another.    The 
aathor  of  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens  "  is  ertdentlj''  a  man  of  taste,  feel- 
ing, fancy  and  imagination,  and  yet  we  are  free  to  say  that  he  is 
not  destined  to  be  a  poet.    The  present  work  has  been  before  the 
public  some  years,  and  if  it  has  not  made  his  name  particularly 
ftmilisr  as  a  poet,  the  preseDt  republication,  for  it  bears  neither  the 
name  nor  the  semblance  of  a  second  edition,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  small  acquaintance  that  now  eiists.    It  is  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  exemplificaUons  of  rhythm  and   metre,  which  bare  rery 
much  the  air  of  exercises.  Some  will  do,  and  others  will  not.  Mr. 
Hill  has  courage  enough,  but  lacks  strength.     He  is  evidently  a 
disciple  of  Byron  and  Shelly,  and  all  those  whom  the  author  of 
Philip  Tan  Arterelde  wisely  classes  as  "  the  Phantastic  School." 
These  are  they  who  behold  nature  by  torchlight  instead  of  daylight 
and  starlight    They  delight  in  the  glare  of  strong  radiance,  and 
the  gloom  of  deep  shadow.     Yet  we  are  perhaps  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  Mr.  Hill  is  more  a|i  admirer  of  such  Tolcanie  effulgence 
than  of  the  serene  glories  of  poets  like  Wordsworth ;  for  he  is  a 
thorough  imitator  of  them  all.    He  lays  little  claim  to  original 
talent,  and  we  find  eren  more  in  his  avowed  "Imitation^"  than  in 
other  portions  of  bis  handsome,  but  rery  tndly  printed  volume. 
The  first  long  piece,  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  is  in  the  Ghilde 
Harold  stanza,  and  very  Childe  Haroldish.    The  second, "  Titania's 
Banqnet,"  is  pretty,  bnt  is  rather  tbe  eiSluence  of  a  mind  where  there 
bad  been  a  mingling  up  of  Shakspeare's  ■'  Midsummers'  Nights* 
Dream,"  Tom  Hood's  "Plea  of  tbe  Midsummer  Fairies,"  and  Dr. 
Drake's  "Culprit  Fky,**  in  a  confusion  somewhat  perplexing.  Mr. 
Hill  is  not)  however,  without  merit  conspicuous  and  commendable 
U  bit  clan.    He  b  aa  •xeellnt  versifier,  and  chiMla  oni  his  poeU 
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icfti  itatnes  with  hadable  assiduity.  IThe  does  not  produce  a  I«ao- 
eoon,  or  a  Venui,  it  is  not  his  fault.  He  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  considerable  success,  particularly  in  his  descriptire  pieces, 
imitatory  of  Wordsworth.  He  chose  a  good  master  there— much 
better  than  Tom  Moore  and  other  worthies,  whose  manners  and 
dress  are  elsewhere  assumed. 

There  are,  neTerthelsBs.  aa  we  ha*e  said  befare,  displayed  through- 
out this  volume  much  both  of  tagle  and  feeling;  and  it  Is  only  in  the 
serere impartiality  of  criticism,  adjudicating  the  formidable  claiius  of 
a  poet  and  his  volume,  to  be  eonnected  with  our  permanent  litera- 
tnre,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  use  a  single  word  of  dispar- 
agement. As  contributions  in  the  magazines  to  our  monthly  an- 
thology, aa  the  oflcringa  of  a  man  of  refinement  and  education  to 
the  enjoyments  of  social  life,  these  poems  would  win  for  their  amia- 
ble author  all  the  praise  and  distinction  of  which  a  delicate  and  sqs- 
ceptible  mind  need  be  ambilioiu.  We  shall  be  willing,  and  even 
rejoiced,  if  the  public  voice,  in  investing  him  with  the  bays  of  the 
poet,  will  do  more ;  and  we  cheerfully  lend  oar  aid  to  that  great 
consnmmation  of  bookmaking,  by  copying  the  following  excellent 
itansaa: 

TO   A   FLOWER   FROM    THE   ATHENIAN   ACROPOLIS. 

Frail,  withered  lead  ihy  lint*  are  sbod — 

Thine  odor  Kenu  n  distant  air ; 
No  (pirit  here  ■urvivn  thi  dead, 

And  Beemi  (o  ujr,  "  The  relic  spare  I" 
Around  me  Soven  in  Buaihine  ileq), 

WhoK  devj  sweets  arTeu  the  bae. 
Or  blushing  at  my  window  peep ; 

Yet  do  I  turn  from  them  to  Ibee. 

For  than  wast  cradled,  nuilured,  vben 

The  mm,  whose  birth  was  Freedom's,  roae; 
There  still  surtive  their  trophies;  there 

The  bones  of  heroni,  Gods,  npose : 
Memorial  of  Ibelings  high 

As  met  the  mount  my  aws-stnick  gate. 
Whose  relics,  though  in  dust  they  lie, 

Bespeak  (he  pride  of  fiKiner  day*. 

Prized,  in  rommbraiice  of  a  spot. 

Whose  time- worn  image  hsunia  ma  sljll ; 
For  who  hai  marked,  and  e'er  forgot 

The  trophies  of  that  glorious  hiUI 
Still,  though  in  shattered  pride,  eiale, 

But  soon  lo  perish,  like  the  flower 
Sprung  from  the  dust  that  strews  the  seat, 

The  monamenu  oflnunan  power.  .  tOOQ  Ic 
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We  now  approach  (he'  moat  aeriona  porUon  of  our  laak.  Mr. 
Roftts  Davea  »  a  genuine  poet.  He  hai  an  eye,  qvick  to  diBtingnish 
the  beautiful,  and  an  ear  lenaitiTely  alive  to  the  deUcate  muaic  that 
pervades  the  air,  and  yet  comes  from  no  riaible  inatrument.  He  ia 
much  iDclined  to  philanthropical  musing,  and  addicted  to  refined 
abatnctiona.  Hie  mood  is  wild  and  apeculative,  yet  atudy  haa 
imparted  to  him  good  taste.  Sometimes,  however,  he  goes  sadly 
astray  ;  he  has  done  ao  in  the  book  before  us,  and  were  It  not  for 
an  oecaaional 

'  dash  of  purity  and  brightnea, 

WhiehabavBthBDianof  lenBeand  of  politentst, 
we  should  have  guessed  every  new  poet  to  be  the  writer  of  "  Oeral- 
dine,"  before  Rufus  Dawes.  We  protest  against  the  nondescript 
style  therein  displayed — against  Uie  unnatural  blending  of  the  bold 
and  strong  with  tbe  frail  and  feeble.  That  splendidly  vicious 
poem,  Don  Juan,  was,  if  not  the  first,  the  principal  souree  of  the 
popular  taate  for  this  incongruous  intermixture  of  high  and  low 
ideas  in  poetry.  Hoatile  as  it  is  to  every  precept  of  a  correct, 
critical  taste,  this  style  continues  to  find  its  imilatora.  Wa  regret 
to  cenaure  Mr.  pawes  as  one  of  them.  His  "Athenia  of  Damascus,'' 
and  many  of  the  miscellaneous  effusions  collected  into  this  volume, 
evince  his  capacity  for  purer  and  better  things,  and  make  as  cer- 
tain that  be  can  loneh  the  finer  chords  of  sentiment,  and  wake  the 
deeper  melodies  of  nature.  "Oeraldine,"  the  leading  production 
of  this  Tolnme,  is  an  exaggerated  specimen  of  the  villianous  style 
of  Don  Joan.  Its  rhythm  is  the  same,  and  the  resemblance  ia  pretty 
exact  in  all  respects,  aave  the  number  of  lines  in  each  atanza.  Its 
veraification  ia  like  that  of  Mr.  Halleck's  "  Fanny  ".—than  which 
no  equal  number  of  verses  were  ever  more  egregionaly  overrated — 
and  its  efforts  at  wit  are  something  similar,  though  more  vulgar 
and  leas  comprehensible.  "  Fanny  "  was  famously  liked  in  its  day, 
and  tbe  Gothamitea  chuckled  over  it,  because  they  entered  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  its  local  jokes  and  personal  allusions.  If  wa 
remember  aright,  there  are  no  stanzas  in  it  worthy  of  preservation, 
except  those  o&en  quoted  ones  commencing 

"  WeebavkeD,  in  thy  mountaui  ttxntnj  yat" 
We  challenge  any  stranger  to  aeconnifor  the  great  popularity 
with  which  it  was  originally  attended,  and  which  its  remembrance 
now  maintains.  The  author,  of  course,  ia  not  at  fault;  his  object 
was  to  amuse  the  town,  and  he  eucceeded.  He  probably  never 
dreamed  that  "Fanny"  would  be  more  than  the  belle  of  a  single 
season ;  if  her  many  admirers  are  now  clamorous  for  her  re-appear- 
ance, in  a  new  attire,  he  is  not  to  be  reprehended  for  acceding  to 
their  wishes,  provided  ihey  are  willing  to  pay  him  roundly  for  the 
trouble  of  a  second  bringing  out.  No  similar  apology  can  be  made 
for  the  chaperon  of  "  Geraldine."    She  makes  her  debnt  ia  all  the 
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piida  uid  splepdor  of  an  elegant  dren — b)r  no  meun  sn  nnpretend- 
lug  ufdnst  for  admiratioa.  We  are  nngsllsnt  eaongh  to  pronosaeo 
the  l&df  a  fright,  and  to  recommend  hei  speedy  coosignmeat  to  the 
■hadea  of  quieteat  obaeurity. 

The  eritie  can  have  a  no  more  unpleaaant  dnty  to  perform. than 
one  of  eondemnation,  eren  where  he  feels  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  aubject  of  his  atricturea.  Thia  duty  becomea  peculiarly  irlutMBS 
«rlien  he  Ukee  up  the  work  of  an  author,  in  whoae  faror  he  bad 
been  agreeably  preposaeased,  and  finds  nothing  but  atnbble,  whem 
he  looked  for  little  else  bat  flowera.  Were  we  equally  diaposedt 
with  his  warmeat  frienda,  to  extol  Mr.  Dawea*  poetry,  (and  that 
we-arot  he  haa  but  to  know  us  to  feel  aaanred,)  we  conld  not.  if  w« 
•imply  regarded  the  author  and  not  the  public,  avoid  an  exemplary, 
though  brief,  e^tpoaore  of  the  groas  demerits  of  the  prodnctioD 
which  girea  a  name  to  this  Tolnme,  whichis  made  first  and  moat 
distinctly  to  dunand  the  reader's  attention.  To  do  thia  in  as  few 
words  aa  poaaible,  and  with  the  feweat  poaaible  citationa,  ahall  be 
OUT  eameat  endearonr.  The  choice  of  metre  waa  the  author'a  firat 
miafortune.  It  ia  both  feeble  and  common,  and  ahoald  have  been 
rejected  on  both  accounts.  Yet,  in  the  opening  stanzas,  the  anihor 
puta  it  to  lis  rerybest  me,  giving  it  all  the  tone  and  swell  of  which 
it  is  auaeeptible.  The  atrain  firat  assumes  tenderDoaa,  in  deaerip- 
tion,  and  then  draws  nesr  to  sublimity,  in  invocation.  Afterwards 
it  glides  off  into  a  philosophical  fiouriah,  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  which  a  father  and  danghter  are  in  trod  need—the  first  being 
sumamed  "  Wilton,"  and  the  latter  christenul  "  Oeraldine." 

Now  the  story  rnna  that  thia  young  lady,  aa  heroines  always  do 
in  poems,  fails  in  love  with  a  good-for-nothing,  '■  ne'er-do-well " 
sort  of  a  scape-grace.  His  name  ia  Waldroa,  and  he  loves  Geial- 
dine  to  distraction,  as  he  takes  pains  to  evince  by  killing  a  rival,  and 
running  away  with  an  improper  female,  who  is  called  Alice  Aeui, 
so  aa  toriiyme  with  "make  ns."  Frevioua  to  thiadelicale  piece  of 
attention  on  hia  part,  he  turns  pirate,  a  regular  out-and-out  Corsair, 
and  rushes,  in  the  maddest  spirit  of  deaperatioo,  to  aea,  in  ■ 
"  long)  low,  black-looking  schooner."  Geraldme,  aa  ia  becoming 
under  the  circumatancea,  goes  into  a  galloping  coosumption,  looks 
pale  and  hectic,  and  criea  pretty  mneh  all  the  time  because  the  cruel 
felea  hare  aeparated  her  from  her  amiable  admirer.  Old  Wilton, 
her  papst  jndicionaly  determines  to  carry  his  sick  daaghter  to  & 
warmer  climate.  They  depart  in  a  ship,  which  ia  of  conrsa 
attacked  by  ^e  pirate  Waldron— «nd  Ibe  upshot  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter ia  the  Indiscriminate  demise,  in  the  most  horrible  way,  of  th« 
entire  party.  This  rigmarole  is  more  ridiculous  in  dte  author** 
verae  (ban  in  our  proae ;  it  occupies,  however,  hut  a  small  portioa 
•f  the  poem,  the  chief  part  being  the  moat  irrelevant  dIgreesioB. 
Herain  U  resembles  Don  Juan  most  manifestly.    There  b  a  tiks 
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mingling  of  coarse  humor  snd  affected  paihoe,  a  aimilar  nae  of 
«Iang  lerms  and  rulgrar  expreaaions,  the  aame  atrifing  after  oddity 
of  rhrme,  with  equally  shocking  aaccess.  There  are,  moreoveri 
repealed  attempts  at  the  tender,  the  derotional,  and  the  anbltme, 
which,  unlike  those  of  Don  Juan,  are  bombaatic  failnres. 

If  the  following  commissioiia  are  not  enoagh  to  send  to  the  tomb 
«r  the  Capuleta  any  poem  b^  any  poet,  then  are  slang,  sillioesB,  aa4 
•mat,  "  tolerable,  and  to  be  eadured.'* 

"  The  goMB  thu  has  ibe  I&t^cM  shBra  of  (Mfflng," 

"  And  Tcry  often  went  to  bed  ■  b«ut." 

"  And  many,  wbo  to  ruin  in  turned  otot, 

But  'go  (o  gisisl'  t«  roll  theinselta '  in  doTV." 

"  Who  aw«a  the  freot  menageTie  of  Ibps, 

In  Bdmiraiion  at  hia  nhUker  crope." 

"  Alpbeaibmui  might  renounce  hie  jumpi, 

To  m  laltamla  tatfroi  in  pumpi." 

"  Throw  off  your  modeilf ,  and  dunn  your  efet." 
"  Soppoa:  you  have  iobw  halF«-d>zen  dau^hlen, 

Fmn  Ibur  leet  high  to  fire,  with  aaine  odd  inebei. 
But  ean  your  br«ad,  you  know,  upon  the  wUeia, 

And  M*e  the  iboe  from  telling  whera  it  pinehr& 
Throw  open  wid*youi  doom, — bumapennaceti. 
And  neTCT  more  despair  of  Bell  or  Betty." 
"And  so  (he  otty  Fair  of  matrimony 

Blazei  fbreTer,  and  the  hide  run  high, 
'What's  ofend,  ladiea,  for  this  matter  o'  money  1 — 

A  hundred  tbouiaad  in  the  tfoelu!  who'll  buyl — 
Going  ■ — who  bids  t— going  t— he's  govd  aa  Bothscbild — 
Chme! — and  Mil*  Witbelmina  rocks  the  Goth's  Cbild.'" 
"  Pom  devil  that  waa  mairied  for  his  Be ntons, 
And  having  lost  tliem,  ahann  liis  rib's  repentance." 
"  Bna  Dow-ardays,  instead  of  wastiog  pearia, 
They  luvB  a  way  or  melting  down  the  girls." 
"Pi^  Alexander  always  had  his  JblbwarB, 
As  AiaUBder  Pops  has  had  bis  awanowos." 
"  May  TOb  ihe  very  altar  of  a  horn, 
'Bprinklwg  with  rosy  Light  the  dewy  lawn.'". 
"  Now  there  are  many  different  kinda  of  lioas, 

Ae  then  are  woree,  fnm  poreebin  lo '  Brwnmagem'  j 
Borne  Rianahetnred  by  Iha  curling  irons, 

And  Mttera,  the  museums,  should  you  mmma  ve  'em." 
"  While  <ftt  the  Une,  macadamised  roiundo, 
Flectit  equos,  cnrruqne  ToUnt,  dat  lora  secundo." 
"  At  length  they  heard  the  dipping  of  Ihe  oars, 
And  Wikon  saw  at  ones  the  fnghdul  canse." 

▼OI..  T,  MO.  ZVIIt. — JUNK,  1639. 
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These  four  latt  are  the  moat  shocking  TJoUtioni  of  Ht<*  Bottom'* 
rule  we  ercr  hetrd  of;  though  theseme  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
■acrifieed  to  aosnd.  They  are  wfinilely  worse  than  the  Yankee 
distich — 

"  Tl^ce  goea  our  oU  miU  dawn  the  wUer 

A  4ara  Bight  lasler  tliui  it  oo^  to." 

We  shall  cheerfully  bid  adieu  to  ihia  ridieiiloua  perfonnance  with 

the  quoting  of  certain  paasages  which  read,  not  as  if  they  were  imi- 

lationa,  but  aa  if  they  were  "  scissorixed"  out  of  die  whole  clotb 

of  Don  Juan. 

" g«atly  raised 

H«  din^ling  hand  of  snow,  where  ona  waim  ki*» 
Thrilled  K>  her  heart  with  loTe's  delicious  bUn." 
"The  ID*™  ii  up  again— Ibe  dewy  mora! 

Freah  from  the  hed  of  night  in  matton  bloom. 
Weeping  le  see  ao  many  take  '  a  hom,* 
And  walk  aut  roay  from  the  soda-roora;" 

"  Not  that  there's  any  pleastm  in  the  danger, 

More  than  in  being  shot  ai  with  onnec  bnHeta; 
'Tis  sweet  to  ieem  to  be  to  fear  a  stranger, 

The  while  we  wish  that  we  wen  feeding  pnllatB. 
Most  nen  can  fighl  a  duel  to  As  letter, 
Yet  when  a  man  sorrirea,  he  feels  the  better." 
"Long  did  the  combst  last,  tiU  only  fi*e 

Were  left  within  ^  Vulture ;  they  st  length 
Wen  overpowered  by  numbers  yet  tUtt, 

Faint  with  the  loss  of  blood  and  without  atrength. 
But  while  the  pirate  was  of  plunder  thinking, 
He  found  both  Tessels  filling  and  hat  sinking." 

"  The  hot  sun  biased  upon  their  naked  heads, 
And  bdled  the  bhxid  within  them— till  snoe  grew 

Mad,  and  blasphemed  and  tore  their  flesh  in  shreds. 
While  others,  starring,  helped  tha  deed  to  do. 

Then,  weeping  in  wild  minh,  drank  tho  dark  gore, 

And  cried  aloud  to  Qod,  and  shiieked  for  moie." 

>■  Arm  locked  in  arm,  ihey  tamed  then  from  Uta  crowd. 
And  gazed  upon  each  other. — " 
Like  the  Irishman's  portrait,  each  one  of  them  may  be  said  to  be 
more  like  than  Uie  original- 
Turn  we  now,  with  a  feeling  as  grateful  as  "  the  oool  plashing  of 
a  plangent  wave"  to  one  who  is  travel-sore,  aad  nearly  stifled  with 
the  dust  of  the  desert,  unto  "  Athenia  of  Daniascns."     Here  is  a 
delightful  dramatic  poem,  the  flow  of  whose  liaee,  like  that  of  a 
mountain  rivulet,  ia  pure,  limpid,  and  sparkling. 

The  subject  is  too  lofty  for  the  modern  stage,  although  with  judi- 
cious curtailment,  it  can  doubtless  be  represented  with  eflecL    The 


1>«a«dral  thftdghtc  knd  ItDgni^  with  which  it  ii  rife,  woidd  be  loat 
in  recitadoD ;  yet  it  has  &  luffieieRcy  »(  incident  to  keep  alive  * 
pleasant  interest. 

It  is  deep  tragedy.     We  are  trcBpassing  beyond  our  linrita,  and 
«aa  gratify  the  reader  with  bxt  one  charming  extract. 

"Ad  IL — Scent  L    A  pUamrt-griaid  is  Dqmaiaia.    (Atbeio*  ateiw.) 

"  AtJk.    I  w3l  not  pluck  thee  &om  thy  pannt  tns, 
8w«et  nwB  of  beaut;  1  while  Um  rsiitdropi  hug 
O'er  thjr  dear  bhuh  their  modest  oriMmeiiti — 
Another  boor  shall  eloiy  '">  ^^J  Msile, 
And  when  the  daylight  dies,  tha  quem  of  heavos 
Shall  fold  tbea  in  a  aiWer  Tcil  of  love, 
Forgetting;  her  Endymian.    Foolish  keortl 
As  if  1  iMMdJ— Yet  tra)r>  «■  I  li>e, 
1  (ear  I  lo*«  the  nry  Una^JU  of  lo*eI 
Oh,  ehildiah  jo^ — indeinila  ddighll — 
That  I  ihiniM  dteam  so  sweetly — and  at  mora 
Find  mj  eyes  wet  with  lean  I--- 

BtiltrCu,om. 

Cat.  lBmiraci%g-iirJi  AihcnUl 

itk.  ThsiAlhee,  Heavenl 

CaL  What  kind  indulgent  power 

Has  KOiled  on  CBloas,  tliat  so  much  bliss 
At  once  ahould  diaaipale  hia  darinrt  ^oom, 
And  make  a  noon  of  midnightl 

AO.  Thank  Uiee,  Heamni 

Col.   Say,  then,  UwuloTCatiDattilliAtbenial 

AU.    LoTCtheel  indeed  Iknow  Mt  if  I  love>- 
Vhai  tbou  art  nif  h,  I  {sio  would  be  done — 
And  when  awij,  I'm  sad  and  desolate: — 
Bcshrew  this  maiden  fiokleness  of  thaachtl 
I  wooU  not  giTc  tba  tnssare  of  my  tors 
For  sll  (he  wealth  that  earth  or  oesanco««fB. ■— 
And  tbon  wilt  bstc  our  altars,  CaloOsI 
The  hcif  cross,  and  e*ery  dear  remoia 
Of  isinted  martyr,  still  iDviolotel 
So  ahoD  wa  wander  ia  our  boars  of  joy, 
On  the  green  margin  of  life's  sunny  strean, 
With  more  delight  than  ever— shall  we  not  1 

CaL    What  grief  can  throw  a  abadow  t/er  om  waj^ 
Wbea  loseiiclottcDestl—lMihrhaBitbe  still, 
Yanng  Halejron,  on  its  marble  reating-plsosl 
There  ia  no  fear,  Atbenia,  that  the  foe 
Can  barm  Domaacna ; — (bough  hia  arm  is  stMUg, 
The  onn  abon  it  atrongcr — eren  sow, 
Tba  rictory  ia  ours. 

AH.  AlasT  Damaaens. 

Cat.    Chase  these  Tsin  feorsl— and  dost  than  nMudsn,  thial^ 
The  soil  where  Adam  trod  in  majesty—  ,  .  , 

Tba  UDdJehovahguarded,  wbea  the  fleod  ^lOOglC 

Drave  S  aul  to  perseeoto— aad  when  the  light 
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And  bmatk  of  Ood  Mftencd  hii  heert  of  Mcel^ 

Taroing  hi*  thoughts  to  pity  and  to  lora; 

Think'it  thou,  thii  eoiuacrated  place  can  yield, 

Wliil«HeMwiilina,aa-Hce'erhu  been?— 
Alk.    His  wnys  are  d&rk,  end  deeply  intricate ; 

When  Heaven  woi  kindoit,  innocence  was  loat, 

And  Paradiw  g«TE  liirtli  to  miiery. 
Cat.    Let  not  aiich  thmighls  plant  lUiet  on  thy  cheA, 

Myown  Albeirial  all  will  yet  be  weir 

GonM,  let  me  bind"  a  ehaplec  of  ffe*h  iatnn 

To  deck  thy  tempUa — I  will  neat  an  hour 

Prom  ansicnu  Carc^  and  sacrifice  la  I^tb, 

The  hopes  and  wishes  t  hi*e  mir*ed  for  thee. — 

Not  always  thus  shall  be  our  wajrward  lot. 

To  wander  bare,  and  ateal  from  Love's  rieh  store 

These  precious  moments  of  sweet  ecstacy  t 

Not  alw«]r*  thus,  my  girl ! — when  dove-eyed  peace 

Sprsads  her  white  wings  agun,  the  ssered  tie 

Shall  bind  onr  wedded  heartr; — till  then,  my  love  I 

Thy  smile  shall  cheer  me-  on  in  peril's  hour. 

With  its  dear  inSuencel" 
After  "Athenik"  cornea  "Eancaster,"  a  poem  that  has  man^ 
exceltencies,  and  is  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  writer.  It  is,  how- 
ever, upon  his  miscellaneous  pieces  that  Mr.  Dawes'  reputation 
as  a  poet  mainly  depends.  The  melody  of  their  Tersificatioa  \» 
truly  enchanting.  The  ideas,  too,  are  worthy  of  soch  exquisite 
•xpression.  The  publie  are  aware  of  the  beandea  of  all  these  pro- 
ductions, for  none  hare  been  more  liberally  transferred  to  onr 
Kterary  journals.     We  hare  space  for  the  shortest  only. 

ART  TBOH  HiFFT,    LOVELT    UDTT 

*  Art  thou  happy,  lovely  lady, 

In  the  aplendoar  round  thee  thrown  { 
Can  thejewels  Ihst  array  thee 

Bring  the  peace  which  inuBt  have  Sown  1 
By  the  *ows  which  thou  hast  spolten, 
By  the  faith  which  thou  hast  broken, 
I  ask  of  thae  no  token, 

Thai  thy  heart  is  sad  and  lone. 

"Then  was  one  that  loved  thee,  Mary  I 

There  was  one  that  fondly  kept 
A  hope  which  could  not  vary, 

Till  in  agony  it  slept. 
He  lovad  thee,  dearly  loved  Ihec, 
And  thought  his  passLon  moved  tbee,. 
Bui  disappointment  proved  tbee. 
What  love  has  often'  wept." 
Had  Mr.  Dawes  been  a  common-place  poet,  or  simply  a  new 
claimant  for  distinction,  we  should  hare  been  more  prodigal  of 
conunendation,  and  more  niggard'  of  blame.     Bind  np  this  Tolnma^ 
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^thoat  '■  Geraldine,"  and  you  have  na  admirable  collection  of 
ipoelry,  fit  to  appear  worthily,  if  not  thefirat,  in  a  "Library  of  Amer- 
jcan  poets." 

Some  aainine  individual,  who  -musfhave  been  as  partial  to  par- 
adoxes as  bis  long-eared  archetype  to  thistles,  has  taken  opon 
hioiself  to  remark  that  there  are  few  or  no  materials  for  romanes 
4n  Ameiica.  This  critic  must  be  nearly  related  >to  the  observing 
^tenon  of  whom  Wordsworth  renmrks^ 

"  A  primroM  hj  the  rivsr'a  brim 

A  yallow  primraae  ww  to  biu, 

And  it  wu  Dothing  mora." 
It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  too  extravagant  to  ay  that  the  peetical 
resources  of  our  country  am  boundless.  Nature  has  here  granted 
«very  thing  to  genius  which  can  exdt«,  exalt,  enlarge,  and  ennoble 
ju  powers.  Nothing  is  narrow,  nothing  is  confined.  All  is  height, 
■all  is  expansion.  Clifi's  4hrow  aloft  mighty  bastions.;  mountains 
JiA  irapregnable.  parapets  lo  the  aky~;  rivers  "  mil  in  majesty;"  lakefl 
spread  abroad  like  teas;  and  prairies  meet  the  wide  horizon  all 
:ara>uid  with  nndulalfoni  of  magnificent  verdure.  Here,  too,  ace 
•forests,  IB  whose  vast,  dim  cloisters  the  mind  may  feel  a  sense  of 
jonelinesa  and  an  overwhelming  awe,  which  no  fabrics  of  human 
rearing  could  impart;  for  hers,  in  ancient  days,  man  came  to  build 
'hit  altars  and  to  worship.  These  trees  are  glorious  columns ;  their 
Jeaves  are.gocgeoua  tracery;  here  is  a  ■"  majestical  roof,  fretted  with 
^golden  fire.;" 

"  Tbe  gToyea  were  God's  first  templei !" 
In  America,  too,  ne  diversities  of  climate,  yielding  diversified  de- 
lights. Here  winter  erects  his  palaces  of  glittering  ice;  while  theu 
.spring  displays  her  bowery  avenues  and  her  green  arcades^  beM 
iummerahowsher  silver  fountains  and  her  bit  lows  of  goldan  grain, 
when  in  another  reigion  of  our  vast  domain,  autumn  pours  from  her 
-cxhaustless  born  the  copious  harvest,  and  transmutes,  with  a  subtle 
•miehemy,  the  emerald  of  the  woods  into  ruby  and  topat,  and 
"JLII  (he  hues  that  iningle  in  the  lunbow." 
Our  history,  too,  is  poetical.  Let  time  but  wrap  it  in  his  mlghly 
-shadows,  and  what  were  the  fables  of  old  compared  to  our  familiar 
-story !  How  inspiring,  how  sublime  the  contemplation  of  those  fav 
1>ravs  hearts  who,  led  by  one  greater  than  Leonidas,  dared  to  cast 
-themselves  into  the  rocky  defile  of  freedom,  opposed  advancing 
«rmies,  died  not,  but  conquered!  The  Wood  tingles  and  rnshaa 
through  onr  veins  as  we  trace  these  wards.  Dull,  cold,  critical  aa 
•we  are,  weare 'Almost  incited  to  the  utterance  of  burning  ihoughta. 
Shall  there,  then,  be  no  more  poets  in  onr  "  dear,  dear  country  I** 
-Sbatl  there  not  be  one  great  poet — that  man  whose  eye  can  roam 
over  the  borders  of  our  land,  and  see  these  things  of  which  we  har« 
^poken.T    Naads  not  the  spirit  of  jirophecjr  answer,  "  Yesi  ** 
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Tbia  document  is  cerUinly  a  T«ry  able  piodiction,  and  folly 
nerilB  the  high  eulegiums  which  ir«r«  promptly  pronoanc«d  npon 
k  by  the  libertl  preaa  of  England  on  iia  first  ..ppearanee.  It 
were  an  ungracioua  task,  sod  one  for  Which  we  bsre  but  little  in- 
clination, toattempt  to  diMriminate  nicely,  inbestowifig  this  gener«l 
meed  of  praise,  between  the  oatensihle  andr  possibly  if  not  proba- 
bly, the  real  authors  of  the  Report.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that 
Lord  Ourham  had  attached  to  his  eommisaionT  in  the  most  confi- 
dential relstioa  of  advisers  Mid  aaaietanti^  two  ot  three  gentlemen 
of  most  eonsHOinittte  ability,  as  well  as  of  that  enlarged  and  liberal 
tone  of  political  senUment  which  eharacteriies  the  present  RadiesV 
party  of  England,  and  which  is  remarkably  transparent  through  the 
pages  of  this  document.  One  of  whom,  Mr.  Turton — whose  nane  i» 
■nfortuDately  darkened  nevertheless  by  an  act  of  domestic  immorality 
which  no  splendor  of  abilities  can  ever  redeemrin  that  healtbful 
ntoraraense  of  the  community  which,  at  the  present  day,  we  rejoice 
to  say,  eonstitutee  a  large  element  of  that  public  opinion  ia  whicb- 
public  men  live,  move,  and  have  their  being — has  recently  received 
from  Lord  Brougham^  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  testimonial  of 
eulogy  to  his  distinguished  abilities  and  general  integrity  of  cba- 
weter,  which,  from  su«h  a  source,  is  praise  indeed.  It  is  impossible* 
ofoourae,  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportions  in  which  the  credit  of 
^e  authorship  of  this  production,  which  is  the  general- ravine  and 
sum  total  of  the  whole  expedition,  is  to  be  distributed  between  the 
different  individvals  whose  proper  office  and  dily  it  was  to  sssist  id 
tts  production.  It  is  certainly  a  much  abler  work,  and  marked  by 
a  much  more  expansive  and  liberal  view  of  the  prineiples  wbick 
have  been  at  work  to  bring  the  Ganadas  to  their  present  miserable 
pass,  thaR,  from  his  private  reputation  and  his  actual  course  as 
Oovernor  Getieral,  we  ahoeld  have  supposed  Lord  Durham  capable 
•T  Howevevr  we  have  no  desire  to  pry  behind  the  seeites  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  eowtisgeatuid  the  greenroom  ;  and  He  quite  wil- 
Hng  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  old  maxim  of  law,  that  ife-KOft 
mpparentibit&  et  de  TtonexistentibiiB  eademest  ratio;  and  will  there- 
fore say,  (he  more  cheerfully,  as  we  have  formerly  somewhat 
Strongly  expressed  our  distrust  ofbim,  that  Lord  Durham  ap|>eaTSr 
by  this  production,  a  statesman  of  a  high  order,  of  a  strong  and 

•  Raport  on  Ihs  AfTsirs  of  BritJah  Nortb  AmericUi  from  the  Earl  of  Durhain,  her 
Ifcjesly'i  High  Commiisioner,  Ac,  Ac.  &c.  (Presented  by  her  M»je«y'»  «im- 
nuid.)     Ordertd^  by  iha  House  of  Commona,  ta  be  yratted,  llth  Febnury,  IBSk. 
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comprehfiDBive  ^ap  of  mind,  and  of  a  liberal,  eolighlened  and 
phtUnthropie  cast  of  political  character,  as  well  aa  being  eqiiallx 
entitled  to  the -inferior  disliaction  of  elegance,  vigor  and  clear- 
ness as  a  writer.  It  will  placQ  him  In  m  ver3r  favorable  atti- 
tude relatively  to  the'liberal  party  at  home;  and  if  he  should  yet 
torn  out  to  be  the  man  for  the  aoble  and  brilliant  mi&aton  of  head- 
ing that  party  in  the  great  work  of  peaceful,  civil  revolution  in 
which  it  ifl  engaged,  it  will  do  more  than  the  whole  previous  course 
of  his  public  life,  to  elevate  him  to  that  position  by  proving  hw 
competency  for  iL 

We  have  read  the  Report  with  the  deepest  attenUon,  and  with 
^reat  satisfactioa  at  the  full  and  authoritative  testifnony  which  it 
hears  to  the  general  correctnesa  of  the  views  heretofore  expressed 
by  the  Democratic  Review  in  relation  to  the  Canada*,  their  past 
history  and  future  prospects.  We  by  no  means  regard  it  as  free 
from  imperfections,  and  reeognixe  in  it  move  than  one  marlied  trace 
of  British  prqndice,  and  of  the  *'  official"  influence  by  which  Lord 
Durham  was  surrounded  in  the  Canadas,  and  by  which  his  actual 
conduct  in  his  government,  however  disposed  he  may  have  been  to 
keep  himself  aloof  from  and  above  it,  was,  in  point  of  hot,  substan- 
Ualty  controlled.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  take  these  parts  with  the 
due  allowance ;  and,  with  such  ample  materials  of  facts  and  ao^nd 
views  aa  the  Report  on  the  wbo4e  preaents,  to  extract,  from  the  very 
portions  in  which  we  can  obaerve  the  imperfectiona  and  errori 
naturally  consei^aent  upon  these  influences,  additional  confirmation 
of  the  general  tmtha  to  which,  aa  already  remarked,  it  beara  so  aig- 
nal  and  aatiafactory  a  tealimony.  In  addition  to  the  beneficial 
influence  it  is  calculated  to  produce  at  home,  we  hope,  too,  that  it 
will  not  be  without  its  useful  effect,  on  thia  aide  of  the  water,  in 
patting  to  ahsme  the  flippant  ignorance,  and  the  aelfiah  illiberalily, 
which  have  been  ao  diagracefully  exhibited,  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  presa,  iii  their  discourses  upon  the  *'  pretended 
grievances"  of  the  Canadians,  under  the  "  free  and  paternal  gov- 
ernment" of  the  English  ascendency.  But,  before  proceeding  to 
any  remarks  upon  it,  it  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  our  readers 
that  we  should  lay  before  them  as  brief  an  analyeis  and  summary 
nf  the  document  itself  as  will  suffice  to  place  them  in  possession  of 
its  substance;  since  its  great  length  (making  a  document  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  the  large  folio  ^ges  in  which  the  English  par- 
liamentary papers  are  printed)  must  make  it  accessible  only  to  but 
K  very  few  equal  to  the  undertaking  of  encountering  a  state  paper 
of  such  formidable  dimensions^  It  ha*  not  moreover  been  reprint- 
ed in  this  country,  strangely  enough  we  must  say,  considering  the 
political  importance  of  the  document  and  the  interest  of  the  subjeet 
-to  so  large  a  portion  of  contiguous  territory,  and  the  huge  amount 
of  EogUah  traak  widi  which  we  are  daily  crammed  by  our  publishera. 
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Hie  Report  is  divided  into  ssveral  diitincl  portioM,  under  the 
follotring  titles :  1st,  Lower  Canada;  2d,  Upper  Canada;  3d,  ths 
Eastern  Provinoes  and  Newfoundland  ;4lh,  Diaposa]  of  Public  Lsnda. 
5th,  EmigratioD, — follotred  by  a  g;eneral  concluBion,  recap ilulatiag 
the  outlines  of  the  ground  already  gone  over,  and  developing  the  plas 
of  re-organization  of  the  colonies  which  lie  proposes,  aa  the  only 
possible  remedy  for  the  aeeumulated  disorders  which  hare  grown 
out  of  a  long  course  of  mis  government,  dating  back  from  the  coB' 
quest  of  the  coantry'  To  the  whole  is  added  an  Appendix,  of 
upwards  of  sixty  p«ge>i  containing  various  illustrative  decnmeati. 
iind  (be  «di>resses  of  public  bodies  to  Lord  Duriiam  on  the  occasion 
of  htt  retirement. 

1.  In  the  por^n  relating  (o  Lower  Canada,  the  Repert  setaovt 
with  the  statement,  thai  tbe  struggle  which  has  so  long  agitated  ibe 
Province  is  not  a  mere  political  contest  between  the  people  and  gov- 
emment,  as  he  had  supposed.  Bad  as  the  inslilutions  of  the  Province 
were,  and  serious  as  were  those  "  defects,  in  tbe  spirit  and  pnC' 
tice  of  the  administration  in  every  department  of  the  govemmeDli 
that  were  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  a  great  degree  of  mismait' 
agement  and  dissatisfaction,"  yet  for  the  peculiar  and  diBBstrom 
dissensions  of  this  Province,  he  soon  became  satisfied  that  there 
existed  "  a  far  deeper  and  more  efficient  cause, — a  cause  which  pes- 
etrated  beneslh  its  political  institutions  into  its  social  state, — 
a  cause  which  no  reform  of  conatiluUon  or  laws,  that  should 
leave  the  elements  of  society  unaltered,  could  remove;  but 
which  must  be  removed,  ere  any  success  could  be  expected 
in  any  attempt  to  remedy  the  many  grievances  of  this  unhappy 
Province.  1  expected"  says  Lord  Durham,  "to  find  a  contest 
between  a  government  and  a  people.  I  found  two  natioiw 
warring  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  State ;  I  found  a  struggle,  not  of 
principles,  but  of  races ;  and  I  perceived  that  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  any  amelioration  of  laws  or  institutions,  until  we  could  first 
snceeed  in  terminating  the  deadly  animosity  that  now  separates  the 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  into  the  hostile  divisions  of  French 
and  English." 

He  then  devotes  a  large  portion  of  the  reoprt  to  the  abject  of 
proving  and  illustrating  this  position.  He  says  that  this  national 
hostility  is  not  a  mefe  aggravation  of  political  discontents  ;  but  that 
all  the  particular  dissensions  that  arise  are  bnt  forms  of  this  constant 
and  nll-pervsdin^  quarrel ;  and  that  every  contest  is  one  of  French 
and  English  in  the  outset,  or  becomes  so  ere  it  has  run  its  coarse. 
He  acknowledges  thai  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  national  hos- 
tility has  assumed  its  permanent  influence ;  that  "  the  names  of  some 
of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  rebellion  mark  their  English,  while 
those  of  some  of  the  most  unpopular  supporters  of  the  Governinent 
denote  their  French,  origin ;  and  that  the  rcpresenU lives,  if  not  of 
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IB  actual  DMJoritf,  (aa  hu  ocMBionally  been  aaaerted,)  at  any  rat« 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  purely  Eogliah  population,  hare  been 
found  constantly  voting  vith  the  majority  of  the  Asseoibly  Bgainnt 
what  is  called  tlie  BritiBh  party."  But  he  conaidera  that  such  results 
bare  been  ehiefly  pi:oduced  by  temporary  and  local  causes ;  and 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Eogliih  population  has  been  constantly 
iDcreasing  tovarda  the  support  of  the  Ooverament,  the  ancient 
English  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  one  by  one,  falling  off  from 
the  majority,  and  every  election  in  the  eastern  townships  adding  to 
the  "English  minority,"  It  should  here  be  obserTed,.  however, 
that  Lord  Durham  is  not  able,  even  in  these  townships,  *'  removed," 
as  he  stylea  them,  "  from  all  contact  with  the  French,"  to  give  to 
the  Govemmeat  party  any  other  designation  than  "  the  English 
minority."  The  "insurrection,"  as  he  terms  it,  "of  1837,  baa 
completed  the  division ;  and  since  the  resort  to  arms  the  two  races 
bavo  been,  he  says,  distinctly  and  completely  arrayed  against  each 
other,  no  portion  of  the  English  population  being  backward  in  taking 
arms  in  defence  of  the  Government,  and  no  portion  of  the  Canadian 
population  beingallowed  to  do  so,  from  the  certainty  that  ^ey  would 
turn  them  against  it. 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  draw  a  general  outline  of  the  long 
civil  struggle  of  parties,  based,  as  he  states,  on  the  ground  of  this 
national  animosity — a  ground  which  both  parties,  he  says,  disclaim, 
as  "too  revolting  to  the  notions  of  good  sense  and  charity  prevalent 
in  the  civilized  world."  And  Lord  Durham  undertakes  to  draw  a 
nice  distinction,  to  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  yield  assent,  between 
the  meant  and  the  objects  of  the  respective  parties.  The  French 
Canadians,  hesays,  "being  a  majority,  have  invoked  the  principles 
of  popular  control  and  Democracy,  and  appealed  with  no  little  effect 
to  the  sympathy  of  lilwral  politicians  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  English,  finding  their  opponents  in  collision  with  the  Govern- 
ment, have  raiaed  the  cry  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  British 
connexion,  and  denounced  the  republican  designs  of  the  French) 
whom  they  designate,  or  rather  used  to  designate,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Radicals."  "The  French  majority  asserted  the  most 
Democratic  doctrines  of  the  rights  of  a  numerical  majority.  The 
English  minority  availed  itself  of  the  proleelion  of  the  prerogative, 
and  allied  itself  with  all  those  of  the  colonial  institutions  which 
enabled  the  few  to  resist  the  will  of  the  many.  But, "  continues 
the  Report,  "when  we  look  to  the  object  of  each  party,  the  analogy 
to  our  politics  seems  to  be  lost,  if  not  actually  reversed  ;  the  French 
appear  to  have  used  their  Democratic  arms  for  Conservative  pur- 
poses, rather  than  those  of  liberal  and  enlightened  movement;  and 
the  sympathies  of  the  friends  of  reform  are  naturally  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  sound  amelioration,  which  the  English  minority  in  vain 
attempted  to  introduce  into  the  antiquated  laws  of  the  Province." 
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Whtt  is  this,  bnt  the  old  threadbire  ezeaie  of  ill  aristoeneies  and 

oligarchies  for  reaisling  the  demand  of  popular  reformt 

The  initanoe  which  he  cites  in  illustration  of  this  assertion,  is  the 
Assembly's  refusal  to  establish  tegHtry  offices,  and  to  commBte  the 
feudal  tenures ;  yet  at  the  same  time  he  acknovledgas  that  it  waa 
Hnong  the  ablest  and  most  inflaenUal  leaders  of  the  Englirt  that 
he  found  some  of  the  opponents  of  both  the  proposed  reforms ;  that 
the  leaders  of  the  French  were  anxious  to  dtaclaim  any  hostility 
to  these  reforms  themselves,  the  reluctance  heretofore  exhibited  by 
the  Assembly  to  entertain  these  questions  heinf  hut  the  result  of 
the  "  extraordinary  influence  "  over  it  of  Mr.  Papineau  ;  that  the 
mass  of  the  French  population.stronglydesired  them,  and  that  these 
very  reforms  were  amon^  the  prominent  objects  held  out  as  popu- 
lar inducements  by  the  leaders  of  the  late  insurrectionary  moTO' 
ments.  Frdm  these  double  "  inconsistencies  "  Lord  Dorluun  does 
not  derire  the  inference,  that  the  representations  by  which  he  found 
himself  surrounded,  of  the  anti-liberal  charactered  the  policy  of  the 
popular  party,  might  possibly  be  unjust;  but  merely  an  evidence 
and  illustration  of  the  favorite  idea  which  he  has  (very  erroneously 
in  our  opinion)  made  his  point  of  departure.  "I  cannot  hut  think," 
he  remarks,  "  that  many,  both  of  the  supporters  and  the  opponents, 
cared  less  for  the  measures  themselves,  dian  for  the  handle  which 
the  sgitation  of  them  gave  to  their  national  hostility ;  that  the  As- 
sembly resisted  ihe^e  charges  chiefly  because  the  English  desired 
them  ;  and  that  the.  eagerness  with  which  many  of  the  English 
urged  them  was  stimulated  by  finding  them  opposed  by  the  French." 

He  describes  the  main  body  of  the  English  population  as  enter- 
prising, industrious,  intelligent,  active,  and,  though  constantly  pro- 
fessing a  somewhat  extravagant  loyalty  and  high  prerogative  doc- 
trines, yet  as  composing  "  a  very  independent^  but  very  manageable, 
and  sometimes  s  rather  turbulent  Democracy"-—"  very  delennined 
on  maintaining  in  their  own  person  s  great  respect  for  popular  rights, 
and  singularly  ready  to  enforce  their  wishes  by  the  strongest  means 
of  constitutional  pressure  on  the  Government."  And  with  respect 
to  the  comparative  national  conditions  of  the  two,  he  says : 

"  The  Bscendeticy  whUh  on  unjust  fa»oriii*m  had  eontribuud  lo  give  to  tha  Eng- 
lish r«ce  in  the  govfrnment  and  legal  pntieMion,  their  own  superior  energy,  ikill, 
and  capital,  secured  to  them  in  every  branch  of  industry.  They  have  dereloped 
the  resources  of  the  country;  they  have  constructed  or  improved  its  meaiiB  of 
communication ;  they  have  created  its  internal  and  foreign  rommercc  The 
entire  wholesale,  and  a  large  portion  of  tha  retail  trade  of  the  Province,  with  the 
most  profitable  end  Aonrishing  farms,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  thii  niunerical  niDat- 
iiy  of  the  population." 

He  represents  the  Canadians  as  "  an  utterly  uneducated  and  sin- 
gnlarly  inert  population,  implicitly  obeying  leaders  who  ruled  them 
by  the  inflnence  of  a  blind  confidence  and  narrow  nations)  preju- 
dices"— "mild  and  kindly,  frugal,  industrious,  and  honest ;  very 
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sociable,  ^eerful  and  hoapiuble,  and  distingniflhed  for  a  eoortetf 
and  real  polileneie,  which  pervadei  everj  class  of  society  ;"  but 
an  uninstracled,  inactire,  anprogresBire  people" — "  an  old  and 
fltationBry  vociely,  in  a  new  and  progressive  world."  At  the 
•arae  Ume,  be  ascribes  the  responsibility  of  this  state  of  things* 
eo  far  as  it  may  be  true,  to  "  the  continued  negligence  of  th« 
British Oorernmeni,"  which  "has  left  the  mass  of  the  people  with- 
out any  of  the  iastitntiona  which  would  hare  elevated  them  in  free- 
dom and  civilization" — which  "  has  left  them,  without  the  educa- 
lion,  and  without  the.  inMitutions  ,Df  local  self-go  vera  ment,  that 
would  have  asumilated  their  character  and  habits,  in  the  easiest  and 
best  way,  to  those  of  the  Empire  of  which  they  became  a  part." 
There  exists  among  them  a  remarkable  equality  of  properties  and 
conditions.  "  A  few  leignorial  families  possess  large,  ttiongh  not 
often  verr  valuable  properties}  the  class  entirely  dependent  on 
wages  is  very  small;  die  bulk  of  the  population  is  composed 
of  the  bard-working  yeomamy  of  the  country  districts,  com- 
monly called  Ao&ttans,  and  their  connexions  engaged  in  other  ocou- 
pations."  Among  these  he  says,  that  "it  is  impossible  to  exagge- 
rate the  want  of  education."  "The  common  assertion^  however, 
that  all  classes  of  the  Cansdians  are  equally  ignorant,  is  perfectly 
erroneous" — for,  he  says,  he  knows  no  people  among  whom  the 
higher  kinds  of  elementary  education  are  really  extended  to  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  ;  ao  that  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  por- 
lioDB  of  the  population  it  has  resulted,  even  now,  that,  although  the 
leaders  of  the  British  party  possess  "  a  practical  sagacity,  tact,  and 
energy  in  politics,  "  in  which  their  opponents  are  said  to  be  "  deplo- 
rably deficient,"  yet  "  the  greater  amount  of  refinement,  of  specula- 
tive thought,  and  of  the  knowledge  that  books  can  give,"  the  Report 
ia  forced  to  admit,  "is,  with  some  brilliant  exceptions,  to  be  found 
among  the  French"* — the  countrymen  and  brethren  of  these  much- 

*In  this  place  we  takeplenmire  in  mording  apauing  tribute  of  adnimion  to  the 
^Uingwihed  aecomplishmentB  of  a  gBntleman  who  has  been  iDMle  the  object  of  a 
freat  deal  of  flippant  and  ignorant  abiue  hj  the  fngCui  portion  of  our  American 
press— and  our  reudsnaeed  not  beloUto  how  large  ■  proportion  of  the  Whigpma, 
especially  of  our  comiaerciol  cities,  this  deai|^aU0D  it  pniperif  applicable.  We 
refer  to  Mr.  PAnNEAD,  who  hy  common  coiueDt  may  be  reifaided  as  Ikt  raprorato- 
Uve  of  the  French  OabBdian  population.  FWn  soma  considerable  opportuniiy  of 
knowledge  and  penooal  judgment,  we  are  fully  justified  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Papi- 
oeau  is  one  of  the  fint  men  of  the  timei.  Amiable,  poUsbed,  and  courteous,  hi* 
noquiailioni  are  on  a  par  with  hie  eminent  natural  power  and  capadty  of  intelled. 
It  ia  difficult  to  start  a  aobjeet  of  converaation,  in  uij  dqiaitnMOt  of  litaraturs, 
science,  or  politica,  on  which  he  does  seem  peculiaiir  qualified  to  shine—and  that 
not  b^  the  aligblest  seeming  effort  ordeaiie  fOTdispUy,but  as  luminous  bodies  ehine, 
in  all  directions,  simplr  because  soch  is  the  law  of  tiwir  nature.  Hia  lanpuge  is 
(in  the  English,  as  tniKh  as  his  nstiTe  tongae)  temaikably  elegant,  prcciae,  and 
forclblp,  while  perjeclly  easy  and  natural;  rendering  him;  with  the  Tiganus  clear- 
UMs  oFlh:  tide  of  thought  which  flows  tnniparentljr  through  his  coarerBuiion,  one  of 
Ihs  most  eloquent  and  penuasivs  «f  speakers.    Wbeu  lo  these  aUiibutea  wa  add 
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*bafl«d  t^naJiana.  For  this,  litlle  thanks  are  dae  to  the  Briliah 
Oovemment;  bat  to  "the  piety  and  bencToleacc  or  the  early 
[French]  possesson  of  the  country,"  who  foanded  in  the  semi- 
naries  and  colleges  estahliehed  ie  the  cities,  and  in  other  central 
points,  institutions  of  which  the  well-endowed  means  have  been 
nctirely  directed,  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  to  the  pro- 
motion of  education,  aad  which  turn  out  every  year  between  two 
*bA  three  hundred  highly  educated  yovng  men.  Almost  all  of 
^ese  are  members  of  the  family  of  some  habilan,  selected  for 
superior  qoickness  for  a  superior  education ;  who  return  to  their 
families,  and  ( — the  military  and  naval  professions,  and  every 
■venue  of  civil  ambition,  being  closed  to  the  colonist — )  contri- 
bi(te  to  swell  the  already  vastly  over-stocked  professions  of  advo- 
cate, notary  and  surgeon,  tin  this  stale  of  things  he  finds  the  solu- 
tion of  what  he  terms  "  the  extrvordJnary  influence  of  the  Caoadlaa 
demi^giuea," — 

"That  ths  penoniaf  most  aducatioB  id  every  Tillofe  bdoas  to  Iheiune  CuniliM 
and  the  nme  orifinsl  Motion  is  life,  aa  tha  illiterau  habitui  whom  I  hive  deauibed. 
Tbey  an  connected  with  (heni  by  all  the  asaociationa  of  earl/  youth,  and  the  tic* 
of  blood.  The  most  perfect  equslitf  alwrayi  maTka  their  intercourse,  and  the  rape- 
rtor  in  education  ii  separated  by  no  banier  of  manners,  or  pride,  or  distinct  iiue- 
Tests,  fifom  ihe  singularly  ignorant  peasantry  by  which  he  is  sarroanded.  He  con- 
Wnea,  ttkersfbre,  ike  inBuencta  of  saperior  knowledge  and  social  equality,  and 
wields  a  power  onr  the  maaa,  which  I  do  not  belleTe  that  the  edue&ted  class  itf  any 
other  poition  of  the  world  possess.  To  this  singular  state  of  things  1  attribute 
ths  eiliaoidmary  influence  of  the  Canadian  demagogues.  The  most  uninstmcted 
population  any  where  (rusted  with  paliti»i1  power  is  thna  placed  in  the  bonds  of 
a  small  body  of  instmcted  persoDs,  in  which  it  reposes  the  confidence  which  nothing 
but  such  domestic  connexion,  and  suoh  a  cotnmunity  of  interests,  could  genenle. 
Over  the  cUm  of  persons,  by  whom  the  peasantry  are  thus  led,  the  QoTemment  has 
Dot  BU]uirrd  or  erei  labored  to  acquire  influence ;  its  mUnbers  have  been  thrown  into 
opposition  by  the  syitem  of  exclusion,  Wg  prevalent  in  the  colony;  and  it  is  by 

great  simpLiciiy  nnd  kindness,  both  of  character  and  manners— a  perfect  purity  of 
domestic  life — a  rare  generosity  and  philosophic  candor  towards  his  opponents, 
as  remarkably  transparent  in  his  conversation  under  circumstance*  liule  ealeulaled 
to  foster  such  a  tone  of  aentimenl—an  earnest  patriotism — an  inoomiptible  ia- 
tegrily,  both  of  private  and  public  character — all  the  severe  virtue  (to  quote  an  ex- 
pression of  one  who  was  no  blindly  partial  judge)  of  a  Calo,  with  a  mind  dee[dy 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  liberal  political  philosophy  of  the  age — we  sliall  not 
be  aarprised  at  what  Lord  Durham  styles  "the  extraordinary  infloenee"  loch  a 
man  has  been  alAe  lor  many  yeara  to  exert  in  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada; 
tiiough  it  by  no  means  fellows  that  these  qualities  which  have  made  him  so  consun- 
niate  a  parliamentarian  should  midie  the  same  individual  exactly  the  man  lor  ■ 
physical  revohilion.  It  was  the  remark  of  a  disiinnuiahed  American  S.nator, 
founded  on  an  acquaintance  dating  many  years  back,  that  he  had  aever  met  with  a 
foreigner  so  thoroughly  coaversantwilh  the  history, the  literalnre,  thepriacipka  and 
the  men  of  our  American  politics,  as  Mr  Papineau;  and  we  may  here  allude,  in  paso- 
ing,  10  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fapinean's  opinions  fiilly  sustain  and  syropathize  with  tha 
igeno'Bl  policy  of  the  late  and  present  Democratic  Administrations,  with  which  ks 
ii  very  familiar,  nnd  especially  in  the  great  ttru;;Ie  for  a  Unancial  reform,  vitally 
important  to  the  best  interesiii,  moral  and  material,  of  the  country,  in  which  botk 
iMne  been  so  deeply  engaged. 
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iheir  agency  (hat  (be  leaden  of  the  Assembly  hsTe  been  enabled  hitberlo  to  move  u 
one  mass,  in  whaUrer  direelioD  ihep  Ihoufhl  propW,  (he  simple  and  ductilg  pnpula- 
tkm  of  the  country.  The  entire  neglect  of  education  by  (he  Qoveniment  has  thus, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  contributed  to  render  this  people  ungoTernable,  and  (a 
iOTeit  the  agitator  with  the  power  which  he  wield*  against  the  law  and  the  publio 
tnoquiUity." 

On  thia  subject  of  eilueation,  the  testimony  of  Lord  Durham  fus- 
tens  a  scalding  responsibility  on  the  long  course  of  British  Colonial 
misrule,  which  has  produced  a  result  of  general  popalar  ignorance 
so  little  in  accordance  with  either  the  natural  tendeucy  or  capacity 
of  the  native  population.  That  the  Canadians  are  not  in  fault,  is 
evident  from  his  own  admiBsions.  *'  The  people  themselves,"  he 
SAyg  "are  not  indifferent,  or  opposed  to  Buch  a  scheme,"  (the  esta- 
blishment of  a  general  and  sound  system  of  education.)  "  I  was 
rejoiced  that  there  existed  among  the  French  population  a  very 
general  and  a  great  desire  to  provide  means  for  giving  their  chil- 
dren those  advantages  which  had  been  denied  ti>  themselves,"  and 
*<the  population  of  either  origin  would  be  willing  to  submit  tolucal 
assessments  for  thia  purpose."  The  following  is  all  the  credit 
which  he  is  able  to  give  the  Government  for  what  it  has  done 
towards  the  discbai^e  of  this  highest  of  the  duties  of  legislation  : 

"  I  am  gricfed  (o  bo  obliged  to  remark,  lba(  the  British  QoYerDmeni  has,  sines  its 
posHsaion  o!  ihia  proiince,  done  or  CTCn  a(temp(id  natiing  for  the  promotion  of 
general  educBiian.  luteed  the  only  matter  in  which  It  baa  appeared  in  connexion 
with  the>abjsct,i*  one  by  no  mean*  creditable  (oil.  For  it  ha*  applied  tbeJeauiU' 
estates,  part  of  the  piopeity  destined  for  puipoeea  of  education,  to  supply  a  species 
of  fund  fbr  secret  service,  snd  for  a  number  of  years  It  has  maiulained  an  obalina(« 
struggle  #ith  the  assembly  in  order  to  continue  this  miaspproprialion." 

The  following  extract  sheds  a  strong  light  upon  the  origin  and 
growth  of  that  "  national  hostiUty"  of  which  he  treats,  a^ain  casting 
on  the  "British  ascendancy"  a  disgraceful  responsibility  for  all 
the  consequences  of  disorder,  with  even  the  mvtual  errors  and 
wrongs  on  paints  of  detail  which  nattirally  grow  out  of  such  civil 
discussions: 

"  Among  this  people,  the  progress  of  emigration  has  of  late  yean  introduced  an 
English  population,  exhibiting  the  characteristics  with  whidi  we  are-  familiar,  as 
(hoseof  the  most  cnlerprisingofeTery  class  of  our  countrymen.  The  circiimstanees 
oftheeariy  colonial  administration  exeluded  the  nativa  Canadian  from  power,  and 
-vested  all  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  in  the  hands  of  atrangen  of  English  origin. 
The  highest  posts  in  tb«  law  were  confined  to  the  sune  elaas  of  persons.  The 
funetionaries  of  the  dril  goremmenl,  together  with  the  oScen  of  the  army,  com- 
posed a  kind  of  privileged  elasa,  ooeapying  the  lint  place  in  the  community,  atul 
eichiding  the  higher  class  of  the  nativea  from  society,  as  well  as  (torn  the  gorem- 
ment  of  their  own  connlry.  It  wai  not  till  within  a  very  fsw  years,  as  was  testi- 
fied by  penons  who  had  seen  much  of  the  connlry,  thst  this  society  of  civil  sod 
military  fbnctionariea  ceased  to  exhibit  towards  the  higher  order  of  Csnsdians  an 
exelusiveness  of  demeanor,  whieh  was  more  revolting  to  aaensilive  and  pdite  peo- 
ple than  the  monopoly  of  power  snd  profit:  nor  was  this  naUonal  favoritism  dis- 
continued, until  after  repeated  complaints  and  an  angry  contest,  which  hsd  excited 
passions  that  concession  could  not  allay.  Ths  races  bad  bec«me  enemica  erer  a 
tardy  jostiea  was  ezmiad :  and  even  thon  tht  GovewnasM  diaoovered  a  sooda  of 
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diMribvting  ila  pUrMtage  Anmag  the  CanadUai,  which  wu  quite  m  oOauiTe  t« 
that  p«oplB  u  Lbeir  previoug  udiuiiKi." 

He  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  further  thig  point  of  "  n«tional  bos- 
dlity  "  hj  the  separate  educatioD  of  yonth— the  differcRce  of  lan- 
^Bge,  leaviag  both  partiei  subject  to  much  miiconcepttoD  and 
misrepresentatioK  of  each  other — the  almost  total  absence  of  social 
intercourse  between  the  races — the  extreme  rarity  of  intermarriages 
(though  formerly  this  was  not  the  case) — a  marked  division  of 
society,  prerenling  the  conflicting  opinions  which  divide  it  frsm 
coming  into  direct  contact,  in  political  personal  controversies — and 
the  total  want  of  combination  for  public  objects.  "They  cannot 
harmonise,"  says  the  Report,  "even  in  associations  of  chari^. 
The  only  public  occasion  on  which  they  ever  meet  is  io  the  jury- 
box;  and  there  they  meet  only  to  the  utter  obstruction  of  justice." 

There  is  but  little  sympathy,  Lord  Durham  says,  between  the 
bulk  of  the  English  population  and  the  "  Officials,"  as  the  clique  is 
termed,  which  has  been  from  time  immemorial  in  possession  of 
the  Executive  Government ;  and  he  thus  states  the  cause  which 
has  thrown  them  into  a  singular  alliance.  The  Assembly  wera 
thought  to  exhibit  a  jealousy  of  the  influx  and  success  of  the 
English  ;  and  instead  of  promoting  emigration,  enterprise  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  rather  to  incline  to  cast  obstacles  in  their 
way.  The  English  were  for  urging  on  extensive  schemes  of  inter* 
Hal  improvement,  as  the  first  object  to  which  all  the  efforts  of  legis- 
lation should  direct  themselves;  while  the  Assembly  refused  to 
increase  the  burthens  of  the  country  by  imposing  taxes  to  meet 
such  proposed  expenditures,  or  to  direct  to  that  object  any  of  the 
funds  formerly  devoted  to  other  purposes.  Some  of  the  works, 
indeed,  which  the  assembly  authorized  and  encouraged,  were  under- 
taken on  a  scale  of  due  moderation,  and  successfully  perfected. 
But  to  the  great  work  of  rendering  the  9t.  Lawrence  and  the 
Ottawa  navigable  through  their  whole  extent,  they  exhibited,  it  is 
stated,  an  invincible  repugnance — though,  the  Report  continues: 

"  It  ia  true  thai  then  waa  conaideiable  foundation  for  their  objection*  to  the  plsa 
on  which  Iha  Legiilature  of  Upper  Canada  had  eommeiKal  tome  of  ibeae  woika, 
and  lathe  mode  Id  which  h  had  earrisd  than  on;  bet  the  Elnglith  complained,  that, 
ioBiead  of  proSting  by  the  experisoo)  wKieh  thsy  might  have  derived  from  thia 
BOOTce,  the  Auembljraeenud  only  (o  make  ita  objeetiona  a  pretext  fordoing  nothing. 
Tbs  ai^Ucationa  for  banks,  railroada  and  canals  wen  laid  on  one  aide  onlil  some 
geaenl  meanirea  oould  be  adopted  with  legard  to  such  undeitakiagai  but  the  gene- 
ral meaauTCH  thus  proniaed  woe  never  paaaed,  and  the  particulsi  enterpriiea  ia 
queition  were  prevented.  The  adoption  of  a  regiatiy  wbi  refiised  ou  the  alleged 
ground  of  ita  inconaialency  with  the  French  instittUiona  of  Iha  Pravince,  and  no 
measure  to  attain  Ihia  deairaUe  end,  in  a  leas  obnoxioua  mode,  woa  prepared  by  the 
ieaderiof  Ihe  Aaaembly.  The  teudal  tenure  waa  aupported,  aa  a  mild  and  juit  pro- 
viaion  foi  (he  aettlement  of  a  new  country;  a  kind  of  assurance  given  by  a  cwsmil- 
tec  of  the  Aasembly,  that  tome  mep  ahould  be  taken  lo  iraiove  the  raoet  injurioos 
inudeau  of  their  aaignoral  tenure,  prodaced  no  practical  results;  nod  the  enter- 
pviKi  of  the  English  were  itiU  thwarted  by  the  obnoxiona  laws  of  the  eonotry." 
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The  Asiembly  being-  at  the  Mine  time  in  collinon  with  the  Exe- 
cntiTe  Government,  the  latter  gladly  threw  itself  en  this  powerful 
mnd  energetic  minority  ;  who  combined  with  it  from  perfectly  dif- 
ferent motires,  and  wUh'perfectly  different  objects,  against  a  coio- 
naon  enemy. 

"The  Engtich  dcaired  Tefom  and  liberal  TatamutB  tiom  ^  Aiaembly,  which 
refused  them,  while  it  was  urging  otbet  reformB  and  demstiding  other  liberal 
measareB  fimn  the  ExecutiTe  OoTernnunt.  The  Auembly  comptHined  of  the  op- 
presaive  use  of  the  power  of  the  Executive;  the  Englieh  coniplained  that  they,  a 
minority,  niffeied  under  Ihs  opprenive  use  lo  which  power  wu  turned  by  the 
Frabch  majority,  Thui  a  bold  and  intelligent  Democracy  was  impelled,  by  it* 
impalienca  for  liberal  meuucea,  joined  lo  its  national  aotipBthiei,  lo  make  common 
cause  with  a  gOTcrament  which  was  at  iuue  with  the  majority  on  the  queMlon  of 
popular  rights.  The  actual  conflictcommencedbyft  collision  between  theExecutlre 
and  the  Frenoh  majority:  and  as  the  English  population  rallied  round  the  QoTem- 
menl,  BUpport«d  its  pretensions,  and  deaignaled  tbemselm  by  the  appellation  of 
"  byal,"  the  cansei  of  the  qnarrd  wars  naturally  supfioaed  to  be  much  more  simple 
llMD  Utey  really  wei«;  and  tbe  •stent  of  the  diTiaion  which'  existed  among  the 
■nhabilanls  of  Lower  Canada,  the  nnrnbar  and  nature  of  the  eombaiants  arrayed 
on  each  aide,  and  tbe  irremediable  nature  of  the  dispute,  were  concealed  from  the 

And  after  the  armed  collision  into  which  the  two  rac|fl  have  been 
brought,*  with  all  "  the  melancholy  scenes  exhibited  in  the  pro- 
gresB  of  the  contest,  or  the  fierce  passions  which  held  id  unchecked 
iWBy  during  the  insurrection,  or  immediately  after  its  suppression," 
the  following  is  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  present  relatire 
sttitudes  of  the  two  portions  of  the  population : 

"  Removed  froni  all  actual  share  in  the  goTemment  of  Ibeir  country,  tbey  brood 
in  sallen  silence  orer  the  memory  of  their  fallen  countrymen,  of  iheir  burnt  villages, 
of  their  ruined  property,  of  their  extinguished  ascendency,  and  of  their  humbled 
nationaliiy.  To  the  Qoremment  and  the  En^iah  they  ascribe  these  wrangs,  and 
nounah  against  both  an  indiacriminating  and  eternal  animoaiij.  Nor  have  the 
English  inhabitants  forgotten  in  their  triumph  the  terror  with  which  they  suddenly 
saw  themseWes  surrourided  by  oa  insurgent  mnjorily,  and  the  incidents  which  alona 
appeared  to  sbtc  them  fiom  (he  unchecked  domination  of  (heir  antagonists.  They 
tui  themselTes  Mi  a  minority  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  organixed  praple;  ap- 

*  Lord  Durham  calls  this  collision  a  "  treasonable  attempt  of  the  French  pRrly  to 
carry  its  political  objects  into  effect  by  an  appeal  to  arms."  This,  we  are  satisfied, 
is  entirely  unjust  and  untrue.  It  is  true  that  erents  were  rapidly  ripening  towards 
that  eODSumnatiiHi,  and  this  whole  Report  teems  with  abundant  evidence  of  accn- 
malatad  miagOTamneM  and  tqipreaaion  on  the  part  of  the  British  ascendency  fuQy 
to  justify  the  resort  to  tha  vJtiManilw  of."  the  divine  right  of  insurrection,"  to  caK 
off  so  burthensome  and  galling  a  thraldom  of  foreign  dominion.  But  we  have 
amply  shown,  in  our  finmer  Articles  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  upmt  lie  OermtiKiU 
furty  that  the  responsibility  of  ths  outbreak  of  November,  1B37,  properlf  rests. 
There  vra«  ntfeonlenplatiOD  of,  aitd  not  the  slightest  preparation  fbr,  an  immediate 
"appeal  to  anna."  This  is  ut  alt-imponant  point  in  the  consideration  of  this  gene- 
ral subject,  and  we  beg  our  readers  to  bear  il  fiilly  in  mind.  We  have  met  with  no 
attempts  entitled  to  notice,  to  controven  the  evidence  and  itatemenls,  establishing 
this  point,  contained  in  our  former  Articles,  and  Iherefbre  ore  not  called  upon  at 
preaem  fbr  any  fbrllwr  UhiatrMion  of  it,  but  are  entitled  lo  astnoM  it  as  proved  and 
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pRhrniinna  at  MrrM  consptnteiM  and  ungninary  dnijcM  hmnt  titeat  oBoeaaiQgl j, 
ud  Ihrir  only  tmpt  of  uletp  ia  auppoasd  to  r«at  on  syitmuucallj  ttxntfiag  ud 
di>il>liii<{  the  Frrnch,  and  in  prtTenling  a  majonty  or  ibat  i*ce  from  ctr  mpua 
bciri);  piHloroinanl  in  any  portion  Of  ths  legialalun  of  the  proTincc."  •  •  >  • 
"NrTrr  a^oin  Will  thn  pretcnl  pneralion  of  Fnnch  Canadians  yield  ■  loyal  aab- 
miuion  to  ■  Brilith  GoTcrnmrnt;  never  again  will  tba  Engliab  papulation  tidenis 
Ifae  Biiiharlty  of  ■  House  of  Auwibljr,  in  which  the  Fi«iich  cbaU  poaaen  or  ena 
•pproilinaie  (o  a  majority," 

And  with  reipecl  to  the  material  condition  of  the  Prorince,  he 
■petka  of  the  traDquillity  and  htppineis  of  familiei  destroyetl — the 
rslue  of  propertjr  alarmingly  deprseieted— the  improvement  and 
■etilement  of  the  country  arrested — a  gntt  diminution  of  the 
wenlth  of  the  country  and  of  the  public  rerenne^the  imporlatien 
of  g[rain  for  domestic  coniumption,  inetead  of  its  exportatioa  ae  for* 
merly — a  general  inaecurily  both  of  perion  and  properly — a  para- 
lysis of  a  large  portion  of  the  industry  and  capital  of  the  eavntry — 
and  a  great  diminntion  of  the  influi  of  emigranls,  once  bo  conside- 
rable. In  IS32  the  number  of  emigrants  who  landed  at  the  port  of 
Quebec  amounted  to  52,000;  in  1837  il  had  fallen  to  23,000;  and 
in  181S  it  did  not  amount  to  6,000, — without  taking  into  account 
the  serious  'drain  of  emigration  from  the  Province  to  the  United 
States. 

The  animosity  thus  generated,  he  stales  that  there  ia  not  the 
alightest  chance  of  putting  an  end  to,  during  the  present  generation. 
It  has  entirely  overcame  their  ancient  national  antipathy  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  he  has  no  doubt  "that  an  invading 
American  army  might  rely  on  the  co&peration  of  almost  the  entire 
French  population  of  Lower  Canada."  The  Report  also  admiu 
'*  the  growth  of  an  alarming  atale  of  feeling  among  the  English  popu- 
lation "  themielres — a  die  satis  faction  with  home  the  government, 
andm  jealousy  of  every  measure  of  clemency  or  even  justice  towards 
their  opponents, "  as  indicating  a  disposition  towards  that  concilia- 
lory  policy  which  is  the  subject  of  their  angry  recollection;  for 
they  feel  that,  being  a  minority,  any  return  to  the  due  course  of 
conatitutional  government  would  again  subject  them  to  a  French 
majority^" — and  notwithstanding  the  lale  exasperation  of  the 
Canadian  loyaliets  against  the  American  people  and  government, 
there  is  "  a  strong  nnder-enrrent  of  an  exactly  eantrary  feeling ;"  and 
he  significintly  intimates  that  the  English  popalstion  are  disposed 
to  contemplate  with  great  favor  an  annexation  to  our  Union,  con6- 
dent  thai  the  influx  of  American  emigration  wonid  soon  give  the 
predominance  lo  the  English  race,  as  in  Louisiana,  and  that  they 
and  their  posterity  would  share  in  that  amaxing  progress,  and  that 
great  material  prosperity  which  every  day's  experience  shows  them 
is  the  lot  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

The  evils  of  this  confliol  of  races  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Government.     Liberal  iaatitationa  and  a  pnideat 
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yolicy  would  at  any  rate  have  aoftened  its  chancier,  and  brougiirf 
it  more  speedily  to  a  moK  decirire  trnd  peaceful  concJusian.  ■'  Un- 
luippily,  howeverV  flays  the  Report,  "ihe  system  of  Gorernment 
pursued  iu  Lower  Canada  has  beea  based  on  the  policy  of  per- 
petuating that  very  separation  of  the  Tsces,  and  encouraging  thoss 
rery  notiois  of  conflictia^  natioHalities  which  i\  ought  to  have  been 
«he  first  and  -chief  oare  of  GoveMimeiU  4o  check  and  extinguish  "— 
•and  thus  ««  again  return  to  British  colonial  misgovcrnineDt,  as  stilt 
theprimAmaU  lahes.  For  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  further 
dismemberment  of 'the  Empire,  it  became  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment "to  isolate  the  inhabiMnU  of  the  British  trom  those  of  the 
rerolied  colonies ;  and  ■'  to  culti*a4e  the  nationality  of  the  French 
Canadians,  as  a  means  of  perpetual  and  entire  separation  from  their 
oeigbhors,"  and  at  the  same  time  "tehrenk  Aem  down  as  much  as 
possible  into  petty  isolated  comnMioitieB." 

The  French  language,  laws,  «nd  religious  institutions  were  re- 
tained ;  -all  granla  of  land,  even  to  the  refugee  loyalists,  and  the 
tnilitary  bounties,  were  directed  to  be  made  in  fief  and  seigniory, 
«nd  Canada  was  divided  into  two  Provinces — the  settled  portion 
being  allotted  to  the  French,  and  the  unsettled  being  destined  t« 
liecome  the  seat  of  British  eolonixation.  And  "  thus, "  continues 
4be  Report, — 

"Instead  of  RTsiling  ilseirof  the  means  which  tke  aitmt  and  oBtarB  of  (hs 
ProTince  ailbrded  fbrthe  fradual  iolroduetion  of  auch  an  £agliah  populalioD  inia 
iLB  variou*  puts  ai  might  have  easily  placed  ibo  French  in  a  miaorily,  the  Govmi- 
ment  deliberately  oonMiuiled  l{ie  French  into  a  majority,  and  recogniied  and 
Mrengthcned  their  diatincL  national  character.  Had  Ihe  sounder  policy  of  making 
the  Province  En gtiih,  m  aJl  iia  nulilntioni,  been  adopted  (rom  the  first,  and  stead  tJy 
pereerered-in,  theFrencb  irould  psobably  have  been  apaedily  onlntnabered,  and  lbs 
bmcfioiatoparaiiofl  of  the  ftee  iBMiiuIions  of  En^and  would  never  have  been  im- 
peded byihe  animosilies  of  origin." 

The  subsequent  course  of  Goventment  has  J>een  calcniated  to 
tnnltiply  and  aggravate  the  evils  of  which  it  thus  so  carefully  planted 
nnd  fostered  the  seed.  It  has  been  a  series  of  inconsistencies  snd 
TBcillstioni,  fruitful  of  the  most  pernicious  conaequenees,  with 
nlternste  coneessionB  to  the  contending  races,  irritating  both,  im- 
pairing its  own  authority,  and,  by  keeping  aHve  the  hopes  of  a 
French  nationality— at  the  same  time  that  it  brought  an  influx  of 
English  emigration  into  direct  contact  with  it,  even  in  the  province 
nllotled  to  the  French,  without  any  prarielon  for  an  easy  and 
natural  amalgamation — counteracting  the  influences  which  might. 
«re  this,  have  brought  the  quarrel  tolls  natural  and  necessary  ter- 
mination. 

We  have  thus  followed  Lord  Durham  through  his  development 

of  this  which  he  makes  his  eardlnal  idea,  in  reladon  lo  Lower 

Canada.    Yet,  even  if  we  had  no  other  testimony,  his  own  report 

abounds  with  satisfactory  evidence  that  itU  an  erroneoua  one.    N* 
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joubt,  indeed,  this  "  n&tionsl  animority "  doei  nov  exist,  m  bii  actml 
fact,  though  we  h>re  also  no  doubt  that  the  permanency  of  the  feel- 
ing ii  greally  exaggerated  in  Lord  Durham's  riew,  even  if  its  pre- 
■ent  intesflity  is  not.  This  has  long  been  a  fevorite  idea  witfa  th« 
GoTernment  party  in  Lower  Oanada,  both  at  s  ei^posed  jniUfiea- 
tion  of  its  hostile  policy  towards  the  French  majority,  and  as  cal- 
culated to  unite  the  whole  insurgent  populatioo  under  the  banner 
of  Anglo-Saxon  nationality,  at  the  same  lime  to  secure  the  sympa- 
thy and  support  of  the  English  people  and  the  Rome  Government. 
They  have  sneceeded  in  iinpre«Mng  it  npon  Lord  Durham ;  though 
we  must  say  that,  in  his  elaborate  development  of  this  idea,  he 
appears  to  be  Mriving  no  less  earnestly  to  convince  himself  than 
his  reader.  Here  we  see  the  EnglisbmaR,  end  the  good  old  Englisb 
prejudice  and  pride,  which  ao  superadded  cosmopolitan  lifoeralilyT 
of  apoliticsJ  school  but  Kttle  congenfat  to  a  ptond  Engliah  aristo- 
crat, can  ever  overcome,  thoHgh  it  may  attempt  to  disperse  iL  He 
was  the  rather  indueedi  probably,  to  fall  inwith  this  Ides,  as  afford- 
ing a  tolerable  middle  groimd  from  which  he  might  Tentare  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  Government  party  all  the  severe  condemmtion  wilb 
which  the  report  abounds,  without  carrying  with  it  that  full  forc8 
or  personal  condemnation  which  their  manifest  grnss  nrisconduet 
and  misrule  would  properly  deserve.  But  iugenioua  as  are  his 
efforts  to  impose  upon  himselfand  die  British  public  with  this  idea, 
tt  is  apparent,  on  the  face  of  the  report  itself,  that  he  ia  committing 
the  error  common  to  many  more  superficial  inquirers  than  the 
author  of  this  document,  of  confounding  between  the  consequences 
of  misrule  and  the  caase  tft  public  disorder.  His  own  pardal  coa- 
■ciousnesB  of  the  <fifficalty  of  the  tarit  of  thus  persuading  eidm- 
himself  or  other  people,  shows  itself  In  the  following  remark  at  the 
dose  of  this  part  of  the  siri»ject.  Positive  as  he  declares  his  Con- 
viction to  be  of  the  truth  of  this  idea,  yet  still,  af^er  all,  he  feels 
compelled  to  add  r 

"  I[  Ib  impOMibk  to  dewnnine  praeisBl^  lbs  respeotin  affects  of  the  social  and  p»- 
titioal  causei.  The  Mmggle  between  the  GoTernmeM  and  the  Anembly  ha*  agsm- 
VBted  IheaniiDositiei  of  race,  nndthaatiiniosiiies  of  rec«  hive  rendered  tbepoliiieat 
difference  irreconcileable." 

And  again,  the  implied  acknowledgment  that  the  "  national  ani> 
mosity"  was  but  the  consequence  of  ftlong  course  of  oppressive 
nisgovernment,  peeps  forth  in  the  admission  that  "that  contest  ha» 
arisen  by  degrees,"  and  that  ft  was  **  not  until  the  development  of 
representaiVve  Government  had  placed  substantial  power  in  the 
bands  of  the  people,  that  that  people  divided  itself  into  raceSr 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  intense  and  enduring  animosity." 

Now  who  is  there  that  ia  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Ireland 
but  has  seen  the  same  causes  producing  similar  effects  to  those 
which  we  witness  to-day  in  Canada?  In  the  former  country  tha 
Ww  and  the  favorairfCiovenime&t  made  twoclasaes — tba  oppressed 
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and  ths  oppreuon.  "Proteatant  sicendancy "  was  the  Miboleth 
there,  aa  "British  aflcendancy  "  i<  ihn shibboleth  in  the  Lower Pro- 
Tince,  and  the  same  itale  of  things  followed  in  Ireland  that  Lord 
Durham  deacribes  to  exist  in  the  country  he  has  just  lefL  Protest- 
aata  and  Catholics  neither  ate  together,  nor  drank  logelher,  nqr 
intermarried.  They  aeldom  or  never  met  in  the  same  political 
assembly,  nor  in  the  same  church,  nor  in  the  same  ancial  circle, 
nor  at  the  same  charity.  In  the  worda  of  the  report  already  quoted, 
"  the  only  public  occasion  on  which  they  ever  came  together  was 
in  the  jury  room,  and  they  met  there  only  to  the  utter  obstnictioa 
of  justice."  But  the  moment  political  and  legal  inequality  began 
to  be  removed,  ihia  unfriendly  disposition  aieo  began  to  disappear, 
and  its  eontinnanee  ateadily  keepa  pace  with  the  existence  of  those 
partial  enacimenta  which  first  engendered  it.  That  difference  of 
race  cannot  be  the  cause  of  all  the  hatred  between  the  French  and 
the  English  is  manifest,  when  we  turn  our  eyes  on  Louisiana.  There 
the  same  "races  "  exist,  but  eren  Lord  D.  himself  admits  that  there 
is  no  rancorous  feeling  between  them.  Why  I  Because  the  law 
has  made  no  distinction  between  them.  The  accident  of  language 
ia  no  recommendation  or  disqualification  for  office.  The  same  ob- 
eerration  will  apply  to  several  portions  of  the  Union,  esperially  to 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  where  a  large,  if  not  a  preponderating  por- 
tion of  the  population  is  German,  many  of  whom  do  not  even  speak 
the  English  language.  Yet  difference  of  race  has  never  farmed  the 
basis  on  which  public  justice  or  public  patronage  is  distributed  ;  for 
it  has  long  aince  been  wtaely  concluded  in  this  country  that  the 
lulhorilies  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  language  a  cilisen  pleases 
to  speak,  than  with  the  creed  he  chooses  to  profess,  or  the  color  of 
the  coat  he  prefers  to  wear,  further  than  to  provide  him  the  means 
of  instruction  in  that  tongtie  with  which  be  is  most  familiar,  and  to 
enable  him  to  know  the  laws  he  has  to  obey,  by  having  (hem  printed 
in  the  language  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  Lord  Durham  him- 
self is  forced  to  acknowledge,  somewhat  in  contradiction  with  his 
first  impressions  we  allow,  that  the  difference  of  race,  on  which  he 
harps  so  much,  after  all,  goes  for  very  little  in  producing  the  genera) 
disorganization  which  be  has  depicted.     He  says  : 

"It  is  imposailile  lo  observe  the  great  similarity  of  the  conit'itnlinns  eslablished 
in  all  our  North  imcriciia  Provinces,  and  the  striking  tendency  of  all  to  (enninala 
in  prMly  neariy  the  wms  result,  withoat  entertaining  a  belief  thai  aome  defret  in 
tlu  form  of  Government,  and  aome  erroneous  principle  of  adminialnition,  have  been 
oommonloall:  tba  bostilLty  of  the  TU«a  beiBgfM^pa%  tnnjEcient  to  account  for  aU 
the  evils  which  have  aficcted  Lowor  Canada,  inasmuch  aa  nearly  the  isme  results 
have  been  exhibited  smonf  Iba  homogtneoui  pepulolion  of  the  othrr  Provincrs.  It 
iabut  (oo  evident  that  I^twer  Canada,  or  the  ivoCanadaa,  have  not  olona  e;ihibiled 
rqxated  conOieti  between  tboexecutiva  and  the  popular  bnuiehe*  or  the  Legiilalursi 
The  repre«ntative  body  of  Upper  Caaada  was,  halbre  the  last  election,  hostilv  to 
the  policy  of  the  Qovemment ;  the  most  sarions  discontents  have  only  recently  been 
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calmed  tnNgwBrantwkkuul  Prince  Edward's  Iil&nd.*  ThcGorcnnneiituMiiV 
I  Mieve,  in  a  minoriiy  in  the  tower  Uousa  in  tioia  ScMia,t  and  the  dinennon» 
of  New  found]  and  ere  hardl;  Uia  violent  ihan  tkteae  of  the  Canadaa.  Il  may  bo 
lairlf  said,  that  lite  natural  Mate  of  Government,  in  alt  the  colonin,  ii  that  of  colli' 
■ion  between  the  eiecutive  and  represtnlaliTe  body.  In  all  of  them  the  adminiaira- 
tion  of  public  affaire  ie  hnlrituallf  confined  to  ihoBC  who  do  not  codpeiate  hanDo- 
nioiulfwiib  the  poptriar  braMch  of  (be  Le^laiure,  and  the  GoTcrDment  ii  co«' 
■tantljr  propoainf  nwaaoree  which  the  nuJHity  of  the  Aasembly  reject,  Bod  refuaine 
to  asaenllo  bills  which  that  body  has  passed." 

Our  spsc«  will  not  permit  us  to  cuiy  out  rekders  through  the 
hislorical  sketch  which  Lord  Durham  then  presents- of  the  rise  sod 
progress  of  the  long  ciril  struggle  between  the  GoTernment  uid 
Assembly;  in  which  the  latter  was  strugfling  to  obtain,  step  by  siep* 
the  power  properly  inherent  in  a  repreBent&ti?e  popular  assemblyr' 
of  controlling  the  public  revenuer  which  it  attained,  after  along  «nd 
desperate  struggle,  in  1832.  Yet  still  wUh  this  came  not  the  slightest 
control  over  the  colonial  Government,  or  OTcr  the  nomination  of  a 
single  one  of  the  public  officers  by  whom  the  policy  of  its  Legisla- 
ture was  to  be  carried  hito  execution.  The  different  Gore rnor» 
who  came  out  fell,  as  a  matter  of  course  and  of  necessity,  under 
the  entire  control  of  the  established  "official  influence,"  and  were 
speedily  brought  into  angry  collision  with  the.  Assembly,  and  thus 
continues  the  report : 

"  Thus,  every  successiTe  year  consaUdaMd  and  enlarged  the  strength  of  the 
ruling  party.  FortlEiiJ  by  fiunily  connexionrasd  the  common  interest  felt  by  all 
who  held  and  all  who  desired  subordinate  oSices,  that  pii.rtr  was  thus  erected  into  & 
solid  and  permanent  power,  controlled  by  no  responsibility,  subject  to  no  teriouB 
change,  eiertiaing  over  the  whole  goTemmenl  of  the  Protinve  an  aalbority  ntlerij* 
independentof  tkvpeopleMld  iUnpreoeutationt  and  poMeasing  the  only  means  of 
influencing  either  the  Qovemmeat  at  home,  or  the  colonial  rejireseDlalire*  of  tli» 

He  thus  sums  up  his  views  of  the  course  and  conduct  of  the 

Assembly  i 

"  From  the  commencement,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  the  dtqiute*  which  mark  thft 
whole  Parliamcntnry  history  of  Lower  Canada,  1  looh  on  the  conduct  of  the  Aa- 
semiity  as  a  constant  waifare  with  the  Executive,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
powers  inherBtrt  in  a  representaliTe  body  by  the  very  nature  of  rBpt«enlative  gOT- 
emment.  It  was  to  accomplish  thia  parpoie  thst  it  used  every  means  in  its  power; 
but  it  must  be  censured  for  having,  inpumiit  of  this  object,  petrerted  its  powers  of 
U^iilaiJon,  and  disturbed  thd  whole  working- of  the  constitution.    It  msde  the  bust- 

•  The  dlxonlenn  on  P.  &  Mud  sre  not  yet  calmed.  The  XnenbTy  af  thtl  PmnKr 
pested  lut  Fetmniy,  by  s  nnjorily  af  three  n  cae,  ■  npon  iniisiiiigai  the  neeesrily  of 
renderiag  Ihe  Leglilailve  Cooncil  ef  the  kUad  elseiiT*— ■  demKid  which  wuoosef  dw 
articles  of  impescluaeDt  which  Rsalled  ia  Ihe  swpeniiaD  eT  the  Cansdisn  sonstltiilieo. 

t  The  Ooreinor  end  AssenblyoF  Nina  Scotia  hiTe  recently  qturrellfd  on  the  old  nbJKt, 
money  mstlen.  The  reprewotalifes  have,  in  eouiequenee,  been  petulanily,  hi  (he  cid 
bshion,  sent  ■boot  iheir  builneaa.  As  we  wriie,  Bnreever,  inTenigencs  h»  beea  rneJTHf 
from  Ejoglsnd,  Ibatthe  MiniMiy  hate  resolved  oadlabwehinDgthesncieot  sod  loyal  colony 
■f  Junsiea,  and  have  aetueUy  bnaghl  la  ■  hill  to  suspend  the  rnaetioM  of 
fee  Are  yean,  asd  W  "  govern  "  the  island  by  rojsl  oommMsaers  uub«  ia 
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aec*  of  laEitlKlHUii  Bud  ths  pradical  improTemsnt  of  Ibe  conntcf ,  luboidiDBte  to  iu 
Uruggle  for  power,  and,  being  denied  iu  legitiinHta  piitilego,  it  endeavored  to  ex- 
tead  its  autborhj  la  modes  totally  incompatible  with  the  principle*  of  constitutional 
liberty." 

Whether  the  Assembly  was  not  perfectly  right  in  this  "struggle 
for  pow«r,"  and  of  availing  itself  of  every  possible  expedient,  and 
of  eTery  consfitutional  form,  even  to  the  point  of  what  their  oppo- 
nents would  term  an  "abuie"  -of  them,  there  will  scarcely,  we 
Imagine,  be  two  opinions  among  our  readers.  The  canfiicl  with 
the  Executive  doTernmenI  embraced  of  course  the  LegiBlaiive 
Conncil,  of  which  the  m«^ority  was  always  composed  of  members 
<if  (he  party  which  conducted  the  ExecniiTe  Government,  and  of 
which  Lord  Durham  frankly  admits  that  its  composition  was  "such 
ma  could  give  it  no  weight  with  the  people,*'  and  that  it  **  was  prac- 
tically hardly  any  thing  but  a  veto  in  the  hands  of  public  function- 
aiies  on-  all  the  acts  of  that  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  in 
which  they  were  always  in  a  minority.  This  veto,"  he  rather 
pithily  adiis,  "  they  used  without  much  scruple."  The  instances 
which  he  cites  0f  the  "systematic  tfbuse  of  constitutional  forms" 
■re,  first,  an  altempt  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  Assembly,  by  ded&ring  the  seat  of  a  inenA»er  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed an  executive  Coancillor  lobe  vacated,  though  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  had  rejected  a  bill  passed  by  it  to  operate  generally  to 
TBcate  the  seats  of  members  on  the  acceptance  of  office  under  the 
erown;  secondly,  the  habitual  practice  of  "tacking"  togetlier, 
under  one  enactment,  bills  which  they  expected  to  be  thus  "  vetoed," 
with  other  bills  of  necessity;  and  in  the  renewal  of  expringlaws  ; — 
of  including  in  one  and  the  same  bill  a1i  those  sets,  and  those  acts 
only,  which  itapproved,  and 'Compelling  tbeCouncil  and  Oovernora 
either  to  accept  or  reject  the  whole,  without  choice  or  discrimina- 
tion ;  thirdly,  ^e  practice  of  the  dispersion  of  the  members  to 
their  homes,  towards  the  close  of  every  recent  session,  so  as  to 
lireak  up  the  quorum  withont  wailing  to  be  prorogued,  immediately 
after  sending  up  a  number  of  bHIs  to  the  Council,  leaving  it  no  op- 
portunity of  proposing  am  en  dm  ants,  and  no  option  but  that  of 
rejecting  or  confirming  by  wholesale  the  measures  of  the  Assembly ; 
fourthly,  the  alleged  abuses  of  Legislative  power  in  the  dbtribution 
of  money  for  works  of  public  improvement,  which,  in  the  total 
«bsence  of  local  municipal  iDsiitutions,  depend  entirely  upon  the 
colonial  Legislature.  This,  it  is  charged,  has  been  made  a  means 
of  polilical  patronage,  sad  as  a  means  of  obtaining  influetice  over 
constituencies — hostile  counties  being  tempted  or  coerced  into  eub- 
jnission  to  the  policy  of  the  majority  by  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
curing necessary  improvements  on  any  other  terms.  Upon  this 
charge,  which  Lord  Durham  does  not  endorse,  he  merely  remarks, 
ihat  "whether it  be  true  or  false  that  the  abuse  was  ever  carried  to 
•nch  a  pitch,  it  is  oVriovsly  one  which  might  have  been  easily  and 
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safely  perpetrated  by  a  peraon  posseinng  Mr.  PcpioeBii'fl  inflnene* 
in  the  Assembly."  The  grants  for  education  constituted  also,  it  i» 
said,  another  bold  and  eztensiTe  attempt  for  erecting  a  system  of 
patronage  independent  of  the  GorernmenL  The  amount  thus  diS' 
pensed  was  about  £36.000  per  annum,  equal  to  nearly  half  the  ordi' 
nary  civil  expenditure  of  the  ProTtnce.  For  refusing  lo  renew  (lie 
act  regulaUng  these,  and  for  thus  suddenly  stopping  upwards  of 
one  thousand  schools,  and  depriving  of  edocation  no  less  than  fortj 
thousand  scholars,  the  Legialatire  Council  have  been  most  severely 
reproached.  Lord  Durham  justifies  that  body,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  misapplication  of  the  funds  by  the  county  members,  in  whose 
hands  the  superintendence  and  patronage  of  theM  schools  had  been. 
by  the  expired  law,  vested — that  there  was  no  accountability — and 
that,  aa  there  existed  no  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  in  the  Pro- 
vince, they  filled  up  the  appointments  with  persons  utterly  and  ob- 
vioDsIy  incompetent — and  that  the  whole  syatem  was,  in  fine,  ■ 
gross  political  abuse,  the  appointments  being  jobbed  by  the  mem- 
bers among  their  political  partisans.  We  leave  it  to  out  readers, 
without  remark,  to  judge  of  the  sui&ciency  of  such  alleged  partisan 
reasons  by  an  avowed  oligarchy,  engaged  in  a  hostile  struggle  with 
the  great  mass  of  a  people,  for  thus  suddenly,  at  one  general  sweep, 
arresting  the  education  of  the  whole  population  against  whom  they 
are  accustomed  lo  charge  their  "  ignorance  "  as  the  head  and  front 
of  their  offending — even  conceding  their  truth,  which  is  earnestly 
denied  on  the  other  aide. 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  state  of  thorough  disorganisa- 
tion of  all'  the  inatitulions  of  the  Province,  consequent  on  the 
natural  neglect  of  good  legislation  in  such  a  contest  for  power, 
remarking,  that— 

"  TSe  time  whkh  should  have  liecn  devotid  to  viae  legiiUtion,  WBi  spent  in  a 
contest  for  power  between  Ibe  ElteeutiTC  and  the  people,  which  a  wise  Execoti** 
would  hare  stopped  at  (he  ciutael,  by  sulimittiDg  to  a  legilimale  responnbility,  and 
which  a  wise  people  would  have  ceased  to  press,  when  it  had  virtuath^  obtained  its 

This  is  certainly  very  true,  while  it  conveys,  at  the  same  time,  ■ 
severe  censure  to  the  Government,  and  a  virtual  acquittal  of  ibe 
Assembly  from  the  responsibility  of  these  unhappy  consequence* 
of  perpetual  and  embittered  civil  dissensions;  for  Lord  Durham 
throughout  folly  admits,  that  the  latter  never  did  "  attain  its  end  " 
of  compelling  the  Government  lo  "submit  to  a  legitimate  reapon' 
sibility.'* 

The  defective  system  of  Government,  from  the  effects  of  whicb 
the  Proriace  is  now  so  severely  suffering,  commences  at  the  very 
source  of  power.  "  The  fact  fs,"  says  Lord  Durham,  "  according 
lo  the  present  system,  there  is  no  real  representative  of  the  Crown 
in  the  Province  ;  there  is  in  it  literslly  no  power  which  originate* 
and  condueU  the  Ezecutire  GoTemment."    We  often  hear  of  "  bis 
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«zcell«ej  the  Gorernoi^in-chier,"  bat  "  h«  ia  io  fact  &  mere  anbor- 
iliiiftle  officer,"  receiving  his  orden  from  ano^er  subiorctinate,  im 
Bome  back  office,  ia  eome  back  street  in  LoDdon,  who  aerer  aair 
the  uafortuoate  colonf  over  which  he  ia  suddenly  called  to  preside, 
«ndu  "  disqBBlified  "  for  the  office  he  !a  called  on  to  fill,  "first,  by 
want  of  local  infornalioii,  and  Tery  ofleQ,"  adds  Lord  Durham,  "by 
«ti  entire  abaence  of  all  aeqaaiatasce  with  the  busiaeie  of  civil 
Goveraaient."  From  the  difficulties  of  the  positioa  ia  which  the 
tSoveraor  in  throwD,  it  naturally  "  has  beea  the  tendency  of  the 
local  Governmeat  to  settle  every  thing  by  reference  to  the  colonial 
Government  in  Downing  street."  And  the  following  bears  Larl 
Durham^*  testimony  to  thoae  advantagett  of  colonial  Government 
from  a  mother  country  three  thousand  miles  distant,  and  dependent 
on  the  ncissitudes  of  parties  and  politics  *'  at  home,'"  as  it  is  termed, 
to  which  so  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  aathors  of  «i(r  revo* 
lotion  are  now  surprised  and  indignant  (hat  the  Canadians  abould 
1)0  so  ungrate fnlly  imensible';  *'In  enry  crisis  of  danger,  and 
almost  every  detail  of  local  management,"  says  the  report; 
**  the  colony  has  felt  the  mischief  of  having  its  execntive  author* 
iCy  exeroised  on  Sie  other  side  of  the  Atlantic."  The  eni> 
pliatic  force  of  the  general  testimony  will  preclude  the  necessity 
oif  our  giving  any  of  die  illnitrationa  of  its  truth,  which  will 
readily  suggest  themae1*es  to  every  reader.  A  general  wan! 
of  proper  lesponsibility  is  represented  aa  extending  through  all 
the  leading  branches  of  administration.  The  real  and  sole  advi* 
sers  of  the  Governor  have,  in  fact,  been,  aays  Lord  Durham, 
the  Execntive  Council;  "and  an  institution  more  singularly  csIcm- 
lated  for  preventing  the  responsibility  of  the  acts  of  Government 
resting  in  any  body  can  hardly  be  imagined."  One  of  the  constant 
demands  of  the  Assembly  has  been  the  responsibility  of  the  exe- 
cutive conncit,  aa  well  as  the  election  of  the  legislative  council  by 
the  people;  and  behold,  Lord  Dnrhan  testifies  to  the^propiiety  of 
the  demand,  by  proposing  totally  "  to  alter  the  working  of  this  cum* 
brous  machine,  and  place  Uie  buainess  of  the  various  departments  (4 
the  Government  in  tiie  hands  oit  competent  {and  responsible]  pub* 
lie  officers.^' 

There  is  scarcely  any  regular  administration  at  all  in  the  rural 
districts  ont  of  (Quebec,  and  tiro  or  three  other  principal  places — 
no  sheriffs,  mayors,  constables,  or  public  functionaries  of  any  kind, 
«Xcep(  the  justices  of  the  peace ;  the  total  dtsorganication  of  th» 
militia  has  put  an  end  even  to  the  officers  of  miltiia,  who  formerif 
used  to  be  employed  (voluntarily  and  not  very  assidnoutly)  forcei^ 
tain  purposes  of  police ;  no  municipal  ii^ititntions — the  Government 
even  appearing  *'to  have  discouraged  the  American  settlers  from 
introducing  their  own  municipal  institutions  by  common  assenL" 

Tbe  adaiwietratiwi  of  justice  Is  described  as  difficult,  e^ensiv^ 
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and  exroedingl^  embarrmased  by  ill-defined  and  o(i«n  eooffictiag 
hir,  and  imperfect  proTieion  for  ite  ^oper  diapenMttODt  The  pettj 
local  tribunal!  of  commiHionera  of  aman  cauaes  are  repreaeDted 
as  being,  from  the  inelhad  of  then'  coastitution,  considerably  wora« 
than  nothing  at  all.  The  Ezecutire  Council  has  bees  the  court  of 
appeala — a  political,  onprofeuional,  and  uilerlf  incompetent  body. 
The  pruviaiona  for  die  adminiatrBtinn  of  criminal  juatice  are  qnit* 
as  bad.  The  people  have  not  the  alighleat  confidence  in  it.  TheT« 
is  no  jurr-Iaw  now  in  exialence  iifc  the  Province,  and  the  aelectioo 
«f  juriflT  ia  eMirelj  in  ihe  handa  of  the  Eieeutive,  through  the 
aherifis  of  the  judicial  districtt,  political  parlisana  holding  lucrative 
«ffices  under  tfie  GavernmeM. 

"  The  French  cwnplain,"  saya  the  report,  *'  that  the  i&atitnlioit 
of  both  grand  and  petit  juriea  have  been  repeatedlj  tampered  witk 
against  them.  Tbey  cnmplain  that  vhen  it  haa  suited  the  intereata 
of  the  GoTcmment  to  protect  persons  gvi\ty  of  gross  offencea 
agatnat  the  French  party,  they  hare  attained  their  end  by  packing 
the  grand  jury;'"  and  they  cite  some  very  atrongcaaesi  to  one  of 
which  Lord  Durham  alludes,  on  the  occasion  of  aa  election-  riot  in 
Montreal,  in  183%  when  the  troops  ired  upon  the  peopio  and 
kitted  three  ef  them,  when  a  nrost  unbluahingly  packed  grand'  jury 
threw  out  the  indictment  which  was  preferred  against  tbe  magis- 
trate a  and  officers  who  ordered  the  troops  to  fire,  and  quashed  alt 
judicial  invesligBlion,  into  the  circumstances !  Kor  does  the  discon- 
tent of  the  people,  with  the  mode  in  which  this  vital  iaalitutioD  i» 
administered,  amp  here : 

"  The  French  Csnodiaiu  further  compliii  tbai  tbe  farnriilE  ded»OB  of  ■  gl»mt 
Jury  was  of  no  nTail  lo  those  who  hai  fallen  under  iht  dlcplensur:  of  the  Govein- 
meiU.  There  KTB  acTeral  iMtancei  in  the  lecent  liiatoiyorLaweTCanadH,  in  which 
an  aUoTDey-gcneral,  being  dissatiafied  whh  th«  conduct  of  the  grand  jury  in  ignor- 
ing B  hill,  either  repentedly  prefFirxd  -indictmenA  for  the  same  ofFence,  nnlit  Ik  ob- 
tained a  gmnd  juty  which  wonli}  find  them,  or  iled  tx-tffino  iDformaliODa>" 

It  should  be  observed  that  Lord  Durham  does  net  deny  or  ques- 
tkin  the  juatness  of  these  complainta,  which  he  certainly  would  hare- 
done,  had  ft  been  in  hfs  power.  He  merely  aeta  off  against  them 
Ihe  complaints  of  the  Engliah,  of  the  impOBsibilityof  getting  a  just 
rerdict  in  a  political  case  from  a  French  jury;  though  it  i«  conceded 
that,  in  cases  trot  connected  with  politics,  "  nothing  coirM  be  more 
proper  than  their  behaviour.'*  It  would,  indeed,  be  aatanishing  if, 
vnder  all  the  circumstances,  even  so  far  only  as  they  are  conceded 
in  this  document,  the  Government  even  eould  get  a  verdict  from  a 
French  Juryin  "a  polftical  case." 

The  chsracter  of  the  magistracy  also,  by  whom  Ae  primary 
stages  of  criminal  justice  are  attended  to,  is  in  keeping  with  that  of 
the  other  inatituliona  of  the  eountry.  The  justicea  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  colony  ere  named  by  the  GoverftOrs^  and  are  almost 
■niversally  i^sthute  of  (he  popular  confidence,  '^owing  to  the  gea- 
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«ral  belief  that  the  eppoiDtmenta  hare  been  made  wiUi  ■  p^rty  end 
netional  bias."  It  cannat  be  denied,  the  report  adds,  "  that  many 
most  respectable  Canadians  were  long  left  out  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  pesee,  without  any  adequate  cause  ;  and  it  ia  still  more 
trndeniable  that  moat  din  reputable  peisone,  of  both  races,  hare  found 
their  way  into  it,  and  itill  continue  to  abuse  the  power  thus  vested 
in  them."  The  people  have  long  been  anxious  to  remedy  this  dis- 
order, by  introducing  into  the  Province  the  system  of  township 
government,  or  municipalities,  which  have  been  so  long  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  the  New  England  States  j  but  the  bills  passed  hy 
the  Assembly  during  a  course  of  ten  years  for  this  object  (a  fact  not 
alluded  to  by  Lord  Durham)  hare  been  invariably  thrown  out  by 
theXegislalive  Council.  Even,  some  Verraonters,  who  were  anx- 
ious to  introduce  with  them  into  their  new  settlement  these  muni- 
cipal cnstoihs,  were  told  of  "  the  impropriety  of  electing  their  own 
officers."  The  corporations  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  ruins  and  now  in  Lower  Canada  "there  are  no 
county,  no  municipal,  no  parochial  officers  either  named  by  the 
Crown  or  elected  by  the  people." 

There  is,  fortunately,  no  bitterness  of  religious  disienaion  in  the 
Province.  The  French  are  all  Catholics,  and  the  Catholic  clergy 
are  described  as  a  most  valuable  social,  aa  well  as  religious,  insti- 
tution. Their  inQuenee  ia  stated  to  have  been  very  rigorously  and 
efficiently  exerted,  during  the  late  troubles,  in  favor  and  support  of 
the  Government 

Among  the  Protestant  population  there  has  arisen  of  late  an  agi- 
tation on  the  subject  of  the  "  clergy  reserves,"  somewhat  similar  to 
that  in  Upper  Canada,  which  it  is  highly  important  to  put  speedily 
ftt  resL  And  after  some  not  very  important  allusions  to  the  finan- 
cial and  monetary  systems  of  the  Province — to  the  public  revenue, 
which  is  principally  derived  from  the  custom-house,  and,  till  within 
the  last  four  years,  amounted  to  about  £150,000  per  annum,  though 
now  little  more  than  X100,000,  (the  permanent  expenditure  of  the 
civil  Government  being  about  £60,000,) — to  the  financial  disputes 
between  the  two  Prorineea — and  to  the  post-office,  from  which  it 
appears  that  a  surphis  revenusof  £10,000  per  annum  is  transmitted 
to  England,  contrary  to  the  just  remonstrances  of  the  Assembly. 
Lord  Durham  concludes  this  first  general  division  of  his  report 
with  the  following  remark,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  particu- 
larly designed  for  that  portion  of  the  American  press  which  con- 
siders immunity  from  high  taxation  the  sum  and  substance  of  na- 
tional well-being,  and  which  has  manifested  so  much  righteous 
indignation  against  the  unreasonable  discontents  of  the  Canadians: 
"  For  lh<  reasons  I  have  befttre  Explained,  there  ii  haidl;  the  scmblBiiee  of  direct 
laxBlion  in  Lower  Cuiada  for  fcnetel  and  IdchI  puipoaei.  This  immunity  rram 
tutlion  has  been  sonietiines  spoken  of  as  ■  great  privilege  of  ibe  people  of  Lower 
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Cuuim,  BBd  a  great  pfoof  of  the  jattice  and  beneTdlcaes  of  tlwiT  GoriramiaL 
The  dcaeriptioD  wUch  I  baie  girtm  of  the  uogulartjr  deleetiTe  provUion  miide  lor 
41k  diKhaige  ortbe  nia«  imponuit  duttn  of  both  titt  general  umI  the  local  gonnt- 
nent  will,  t  think,  main  it  appear  that  Ihil  ipparent  aaring  of  the  pocket*  of  thi 
people  bm  been  ubbmI  by  Ibeir  phvation  of  aiany  of  the  htatilationa  whidi  emy 
«i*i)iiei)  eamoMiniij  o«ght  to  powwi  A  people  can  baiill]r  be  eoogtauilMed  «« 
baTuif  had,  at  little  ooat,  a  nide  and  iapcvfecl  adniiaUumliiiD  i^jutficc,  hardly  the 
•cmblanee  of  police,  no  public  proriaioo  for  cduulion,  no  lighting,  and  bud  pare- 
ment  in  it*  eiliea,  and  meam  of  cominuniotion  to  imperfect  that  Ihr  loam  of  time, 
mat  wear  and  tearcaiueil  in  taking  any  artirlelo  market,  may  probably  be  ealitnalet 
at  ten  limeatheeipeateofitDod  roadt.  If  the  Lower  Canadiaiu  kad  been  aobiecied, 
vr  rallwr  bad  beeo  tanghl  to  lubject  theniael*ei,  to  a  nraeh  greater  anwnt  of  ■ax*' 
tion,  (hey  would  probaUy  al  thij  titae  hare  been  a  much  weatlhiar,  a  much  betUr- 
(orrrned,  a  more  civiliErd,  and  a  mucli  more  eonlenteil  p^opl^.'' 

Vfe  will  add  no  remarka  of  our  own  opon  the  tettimony  thai 
borne  by  Lord  Durham  to  the  Tearful  pyraiDid  of  colonitil  inisrnle 
which  has  been  gradually  accumulated  upon  ihia  unhappy  Province 
of  Lower  Canad*.  Hia  admiasiona  do  not  amount  to  one-tenth  of 
the  earnest  and  indicant  chargea  long  vainly  urged  by  Die  popolat 
party ;  yet,  even  on  the  mere  showing  of  this  report,  what  descend^ 
ant  of  the  men  of  our  Revolution  can  conacientiouBly  blame  any 
extremes  of  oppnaition  into  whith  a  people,  ihua  oppressed  and 
outraged  by  the  foreign  dominion  of  an  oligarchical  faction,  migbl 
be  goaded.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that,  for  the  exercise  of 
the  great  popular  right  of  "atopping  the  supplies,"  to  extort  from 
the  "  oftcial"  faction  the  very  reforms  of  which  the  jnatice  and  the 
necessity  are  now  fnlly  conceded,  the  Home  Government  undertook 
to  virtually  annihilate  the  colonial  constitution,  and  seilejon  the 
pablic  revenue  with  the  strong  hand  of  power,  backed  by  the  bayo- 
net  and  the  cannon,  and  finally  worthily  consammaled  this  long 
career  of  oppression,  by  arbitrarily  and  illegally  arresting  (wilh 
eircamslances  of  the  grossest  indignity)  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  popular  party,  so  as  to  drive  the  unprepared  and  unarmed  hasty 
assemblages  of  the  peasantry  into  a  seeming  position  to  justify 
their  sweeping  the  land  with  the  bloody  besom  of  martial  law  ;—" 
when  all  this  is  remembered,  we  trust  that,  for  very  shame's  sake, 
for  the  aake  of  a  decent  reaped  to  !the  memories  of  the  graves  of 
our  own  sires,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  heartless  and  misera* 
ble  sneers  from  an  American  press  upon  the  "  unreasonableness  ** 
of  the  complaints  and  demands  of  the  Canadians,  upon  their  "in- 
gratitade"  in  return  for  the  paternal  mildness  of  their  yoke,  and 
Upon  the  "^insufficiency  of  their  pretended  grievances*'  to  justify 
their  deep  and  intense  abhorrence  of  British  colonial  government, 
and  their  yearning  aspirations  after  the  independence  and  repub- 
lican institutions,  of  which  the  contiguity  of  the  United  States  affords 
them  so  constant  and  stimulating  an  example. 

2,  The  second  section  of  the  report  relates  to  Vpper  Canada,  and 
upon  this  we  shall  not  feel  compelled  to  dwell  with  so  much  detail 
u  we  have  been  fadnced  to  do  in  the  preceding  pages.     The  coit* 
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dilion  of  Upfsk Oam adi,  where  the  quarrel,  ire  are  told,  "is  ooe 
of  ao  entirely  English,  if  not  British  popnlatiaa,"  ib  described  aa, 
in  truth,  not  much  better  than  that  of  its  BiBter  Province.  There 
vefind.in  like  manner,  "an  unwise  diBtribntion  of  power,"  "finao' 
cial  disputes,"  [followed  by  the  legitimate  fruits  of  public  bank- 
ruptcy,] irresponaihility  in  the  GoTemment,  and  the  Provinces  "en< 
tirety^ruled  by  a  party,  commoaly  designBted  'the  family  com- 
pact,' "  which  is  hound  together  either  by  intermarriage,  or  the 
Strongest  bonds  of  common  party  ioterests,  possessed,  as  they  are* 
of  all  the  highest  public  officer— of  all  the  influence  and  patiuaage 
of  the  Executive.  "The  bench,  the  magistrBcy,  the  high  offices  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  a  great  part  of  the  legal  profession,  are 
filled  by  the  adherents  of  thia  party;  by  grant  and  purchase  they 
have  acquired  nearly  the  whole  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Province  | 
they  are  all-powerful  in  the  chattered  banks,  and,  till  lately,  shared 
among  themselves  almost  exclndrely  all  the  offices  of  trust  and 
profit." 

Each  Governor,  as  he  arrives,  talis  into  the  hands  of  thia  Holy 
Alliance  of  placemen ;  and,  no  matter  how  anxious  he  may  be  to 
act  independently,  so  general  and  so  absolute  is  the  power  of  thia 
faction,  that  he  dare  not  assert  his  independence  of  them.  "The 
bulk  of  this  party  consistt,"  uys  the  report,  "  for  the  most  part,  of 
native-bom  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  of  emigrants  who  settled 
Id  it  before  the  last  war  with  the  United  States ;  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  it  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  claims  of  that  church  has  always  been  one  of  its  distiaguiahin|[ 
characteristics." 

Agaiufli  this  "  tOry  Or  officii  party,"  the  Reformers  repeatedly 
obtained  a  majority ;  but  "at  last  discovered  that  anccess  in  the 
elections  insured  them  very  little  pracUcal  benefit,"  their  opponents 
constantly  retaining  the  full  possession  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment—controlling  the  papular  body  by  the  veto  of  their  "securs 
majority  in  the  Legislative  Council " — choosing  its  proper  moment 
far  diiBolvrng  hostile  assembliea,  and  retaining  friendly  ones  in  office 
through  their  foil  legal  term  of  four  years,  dtc.  The  Reformers 
finally  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  one  point  of  introducing  the 
element  of  responsibility  into  the  constitution  of  the  Executive 
Cooneil,  in  this  respect  exhibiting  greater  skill  and  tact  than  the 
corresponding  popular  party  in  Lower  Canada — well  knowing 
"that,  if  once  they  obtained  poisession  of  the  Executive  Council, 
and  the  higher  offices  of  the  Province,  the  Legislative  Council 
would  soon  be  unable  to  offer  any  efl'ectual  resistance  to  their  medi' 
Uted  reforms."  On  this  point,  however,  they  met  with  a  desperate 
resistance  from  the  official  party. 

Each  party,  while  in  the  ascendancy,  has  been  accused  by  its 
opponents  of  having  abused  its  power  over  the  public  fnads  in 
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ihoBS  modes  of  local  jobbing  before  mentioned  as  pnictiied  in  Lov« 
Canada,  and  ihroughout  all  tile  Provinces ;  and  there  baa  been,  in 
faet,  on  the  whole,  a  great  deal  of  profusion,  careleianesa,  and  mis- 
application of  the  public  funds  in  worlis  of  internal  improTe- 
ment. 

These  ttro  parties  were  composed,  for  the  roost  part,  of  DaliTe- 
born  Canadians,  American  settlers,  and  emigrants  of  a  veryancienl 
date.  The  influT  of  emigration  subaequenl  to  1826  saddenly 
doubled  the  population,  and  introduced  a  third  clasa,  who  were 
looked  upon  with'  considerable  jealousy,  and  bj  no  means  admit- 
ted to  a  fair  and  equal  participation  of  civil  and  political  priTtlcf  es, 
by  both  of  the  former.  The  common  distinedre  ebaraclerislics  of 
this  third  class  is  attachment  to  the  British  connection.  They 
divided  themselves  off  between  the  two  respective  parties,  accord- 
ing to  their  natuFal  predilections.  All  who  had  belonged  to  the 
Tory  party  at  home,  a  large  number  of  the  higher  clsss  of  emi- 
grants, particularly  the  half-pay  officers,  naturally  arrayed  tbem- 
seltreson  the  side  of  the  official  party;  while  the  mass  of  Ibe  humble 
order  of  emigrants  as  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  popular 
and  reforming  parly. 

The  first  act  of  Sir  Francis  Head,  on  assuming  the  government 
of  the  colony,  was  to  introduce  into  the  Executive  Council  three 
new  members,  of  whom  two  were  Reformers,  (Dr.  Rolpb  and 
Mr.  K.  Baldwin,)  in  the  place  of  some  of  the  members  who  were 
most  obnoxious  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  Bui  in  a  short  lime 
■fler,  as  soon  as  the  controlling  influence  of  the  "  family  compact " 
began  to  make  itself  felt  on  the  new  Governor,  {which  was  no 
difficult  task  upon  the  weak  and  very  foolish  head  of  the  nuthor 
of  the  "Bubbles  of  Brunnen,")  the  same  individuals,  finding 
themselves  treated  with  entire  neglect  and  contempt,  unconsnlted 
in  the  administration  of  affairs,  for  which  popular  opinion  still  held 
them  responsible,  and,  on  their  remonstrance  being  point-blank 
insulted  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  were  left  no  other  choice  than  to 
resign. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  new  election  which 
then  ensued.  Lord  Durham  is  very  frank  in  putting  the  proceedings 
of  Sir  Francis  Head  and  the  Government  parly  entirely  in  the 
wrong;  He  acknowledges  that  that  election,  by  which  Sir  Francis 
Head  succeeded  in  reversing  the  former  reforming  majority,  was  a 
gross  fraud  upon  the  people.  He  says  that  the  issue  was  so  mis- 
represented that  "a  great  portion  of  the  people  really  imagined 
that  they  were  called  upon  to  decide  the  question  of  separation 
(from  the  mother  country]  by  their  votes,"  and  thus  "  the  general 
support  of  the  British  [it  should  be  remembered  that  the  word  is 
not  used  here  in  contradiBtinction  from  the  French]  determined  the 
eleedons  in  favor  of  the  Government ;  though  very  large  and  cloaa 
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Tninoritie!',  which  in  tnanjr  cases  supported  the  defeated  csndidatest 
marked  the  force  which  the  Reformers  could' bring  into  the  field, 
even  in  spite  of  the  disadrantsges  under  which  they  labored  from 
the  momentar]'  prejudices  against  them,  and  the  unusual  manner 
in  lohich  the  Crown,  by  its  repreeentative,  appeared  to  make  itself 
a  party  in  an  electioneerings  contest."  Some  further  light  is  cast 
upon  this  "  nnuantl  msnner"bythe  following  paragraph  a  little 
below : 

"  Id  1  Dumber  of  other  inatancei,  too,  the  elections  were  cSiried  t^  the  uiiacTa< 
pnloDt  eieiciwi  of  Iha  influence  of  Qie  goverament,  and  by  a  display  of  violencs  on 
the  put  of  (be  Tories,  who  were  emboldened  by  the  countenance  iflbrded  to  them 
by  the  anOiorities.  It  wm  stated,  but  I  believe  without  any  aufficient  foundation, 
ttat  the  govemmeBt  made  grants  of  land  to  pergons  wbo  bad  no  title  to  them,  ia 
Older  to  secure  tbeir  votes.  This  report  originated  in  tbe  fact,  that  patents  for  per- 
sons who  were  entitled  to  grants,  but  had  not  taken  them  out,  were  sent  down  to 
the  polling  pUces,  to  be  given  to  the  individnala  entitled  to  them,  if  liey  tern  di*' 
poitd  IB  ToUfoT  Uu  f  Dtwmmml  amdidjiU. 

The  Report  acknowledges  that  the  pledges  of  administrative 
reform,  in  coAperation  with  the  professed  objects  of  the  governori 
and  independently  of  either  of  the  two  parties,  which  had  mainly 
eonalituted,  together  with  the  other  influences  thus  significantly 
slluded  to,  to  defeat  the  party  of  the  "Reformers,"  soon  proved 
entirely  fallacious ;  that  the  present  Assembly  is  in  no  respect  en- 
titled to  claim  die  character  of  a' fur  representative  body ;  and  thnt 
he  "  must  state  that  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  never  waa  the 
power  of  the  "family  compact"  so  extensive  or  so  absolute  as 
it  has  been  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  existing  parliament  down 
to  the  present  time."  Indignant  as  the  whole  party  of  the  Re- 
formers ( whom  Lord  Durham  virtually  acknowledges  to  constitnts 
a  large  majority  of  the  people)  was  rightfully  made  by  these 
events,  their  dissatisfaction,  the  Report  proceeds  to  state,  "was 
carried  to  its  height  by  an  act  that  appeared,  in  defiance  of  all  con- 
stitutional right,  to  prolong  the  power  of  a  msjority  which,  it  was 
supposed,  counted  on  not  being  able  to  retain  its  existence  after 
another  appeal  to  the  people.  This  was  the  passing  an  act  to  pre- 
vent the  dissolution  of  the  existing,  as  well  as  any  future  Assem- 
bly, on  the  demise  of  the  Crown.  The  act  was  passed  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  approaching  decease  of  his  late  Majesty ;  and  it  has  in 
fact  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  present  Assembly  from  the' 
period  of  a  single  year  to  one  of  four." 

This  state  of  things  brought  on  the  outbreak  commonly  called 
Maekensie's  insurrection,  which  Lord  Durham  pronounces  "aa 
foolishly  contrived,  and  as  ill -conducted,  as  it  was  wicked  and  trea- 
sonable." He  considers  the  general  loyalty  of  the  population 
attested  by  its  defeat,  as  also,  subsequently,  "  the  little  disposition 
that  has  been  exhibited  by  any  portion  of  it  tu  accept  of  the  prof-  ' 
fend  aid  of  die  refugees  and  foreiga  invaders,  and  by  the  uDaoimity 
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vilh  vhieh  all  hvre  tmrned  oat  to. defend  their  eonntry."  As  foi 
ita  "wicked  end  treaaonkble "  character,  the  Biimmary  dictam  of 
his  British  Lordship,  to  that  effect,  will  hardly  outweigh  the  eri- 
dence  which  his  own  admissiona  so  amply  bear,  at  least  to  every 
American  reader,  to  the  righteousness  of  that  application  of  ih« 
principle  that  "  resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."  Tha 
remark  that  it  was  "foolishly  contrived  and  ill-conducted"  (the 
■ccidentBl  mistake  of  the  appointed  day.  together  with  the  want  of 
arms  for  the  thousands  who  flocked  to  the  insurgent  standard,  u 
the  ample  excuse  assi^ed  by  ita  leaders)  would  seem  to  supply 
a  better  explsnstion  of  its  failnre  than  that  "loyalty"  upon  which 
so  much  stress  is  laid,  and  which  we  are  rery  much  inclined  to 
consider,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  a  mere  kumbvg:  A  short  dis- 
tance below,  Lord  Durham  virtually  admits  that  unless  the  whole 
subject  of  controversy  is  given  up  to  "  the  Reformers," — thia  "  loy- 
alty "  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, — they  (vix.  the  party"  which 
has  commanded  large  majorities  in  different  Houses  of  Assembly") 
may  be  "  generally  and  decidedly  desironi  of  separation."  And 
that  his  confidence  in  this  "  loyalty  "  was  no  very  certain  or  deeply 
fixed  opinion,  is  sufficiently  transparent  through  the  admissions  of 
the  fallowing  paragraph;  which,  we  must  confess,  together  with 
the  general  tenor  of  the  whole  document,  leaves  no  donbt  on  our 
mind  of  the  truth  of  the  represenUtions  constantly  made  by  the 
refugees,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  really  a  vast  majtHity  of  the 
people  of  Upper,  as  well  as  of  Lowei  Canada,  anxious  for  separa- 
tion,  and  fnily  sympathiaing  with  the  objects  of  the  Reformers ;  sod 
that  it  is  only  the  present  forcible  ascendancy  of  the  Executive 
power  which  represses  the  manifeSUtion  of  that  feeling,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  delusive  appearance  of  unanimity  In  the  support  of  the 
f  overnment  and  the  British  connection : 

**  h  has  not,  indeed,  be«n  exactly  BsearUiined  what  proportion  of  the  inhaluUDls 
ef  Upper  Canada  wem  prepared  to  join  Mackanzie  in  hii  treasoonbla  enierpnae,  or 
wen]  so  diapoaad  that  we  may  luppont  they  would  have  arrayed  ihenmalTo  on  his 
side,  had  be  obtained  any  momentary  auccesi,  ai  indeed  was  (or  lonie  days  within 
bii  graap.  E»«n  if  I  were  convinced  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  would, 
under  any  circumitanees,  have  lent  themKlvea  to  hie  projecia,  I  ahooM  be  indSBcd 
to  attribute  such  a  disposition  merely  to  the  initBlion  prodneed  by  Ihoas  tosporaiy 
eaiueeofdiualiifaction  with  thgfovemment  of  the  province  which  Ihanapecifieda 
andnot  to  any  iMtled  design  on  the  part  of  any  great  nuinber,  either  to  ■ubTcttezJH- 
ing  instiluiions,  or  to  change  (bdr  present  connection  with  Gnat  Britain  (br  a  junc- 
tion with  the  United  States." 

Aiid  if  such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak, 
the  succeeding  paragraph  acarcely  exhibits  any  very  faTorabla 
change  in  public  sentiment  as  produced  by  the  subsequent  course 
of  events : 

"It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  tbat  the  events  of  the  part  year  have  greaUy 
increased  the  difficulty  of  BeWing  the  disorders  of  Upper  Caoada.  A  degree  of  dii- 
contHit,  approachiog,  if  not  amonnliiii&  to  disaftctiMi,  hm  gmtA  eeaaidsiaftls 
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gnNmd.  TheeuBuoTdiMfiectioncDiitiniietoMtaatbemhidioftbetGfiinMn; 
Md  Ifaeir  hopa  of  redrcM,  voder  the  present  order  of  thingR,  hu  been  lerioDily 
diminutwd.  Tbe  exatpentioiu  canud  bj  the  conflict  itself,  the  lutpicioiu  ud 
t«TTon  of  tint  tiding  period,  and  tbease  made  bj  the  triumphant  pvt;  of  tbe  power 
fluown  into  their  handi,  hare  heightened  the  pauioni  which  exiated  before.  U 
ttrtoAUn  ig>peartd  loo  vaitA  <uif  Iki  TtbtlKoK  had  beat  purpoUlg  tAtled  bg  lit  got- 
(I  MM  I  III,  and  Ui  imfi/rtunaU  mtn  inLi  toakpaxt  in  it  dtlibtraUls  ineian  into  a  trof 
ly  UoM  hAo  tuhuqatnily  iifftutid  lo  uveri  a  punitimtiit  on  Ucn  /ir  llteir  tnvr.  It 
Memed,  too,  u  if  the  domicaDt  party  made  nse  of  tbe  occasion  afforded  it  by  the 
Ktl  gtiilt  of  a  few  deaperateaad  imprudent  men,  nordertopersecnteordiaahle  tho 
whole  body  of  ther  political  opponents.  A  grett  number  of  perfectly  mnoeent  iiv- 
diridnaU  were  tbrowD  into  pri«OD,  and  snfierrd  in  peraon,  propertyr  and  character. 
Tbe  wliole  body  of  lefonaeis  weni  subjected  to  anipicion,  and  to  faansiing  pro- 
CMdings  inttitatedbymagiitnitee,  whose  political  leanings  were  notoriously  advene 
to  them.  ScTcrc  laws  were  passed,  onder  color  of  which  indiridualB,  very  generallj 
•alecmed,  were  puushed  mUoui  ny  Jbm  (iftriat." 

We  here  again  appeal  to  that  portion  of  the  American  prcM 
'^hich  has  been  seen  to  disgrace  itself  hy  the  fury  with  which  it 
has  joined  in  the  hoe  and  cry  of  the  BritiBh  Tory  faction  of  the 
Canadas,  whom  the  temporary  snccess  of  combined  fraud  and  fore* 
have  enabled  to  place  their  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  prostrated,  op* 
pressed,  and  outraged  people,  at  least  to  pay  the  poor  atonemeDt 
of  a  blvsh  of  shame  for  the  dishonor  they  have  cast  on  the  memory 
of  the  fathers  of  oar  own  Revolution,  whose  motives  to  rebellion 
were  certainly  never  equal,  in  the  immediate  and  galling  pressuro 
of  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion,  to  those  which,  in  ihia  very  doeu- 
men t,— the  official  report  of  the  Goremor-GenemI  of  the  Canada^— 
are  shown  to  have  impelled  the  party  which  hu  been  unfortunately 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  failure. 

The  most  important  practical  qaeetion  on  which  the  variona  par- 
ttes  have  been  at  issue,  is  stated  to  be  that  of  iAe  Clergy  Reterve: 
By  the  Constitutional  Act  a  certain  portion  (the  one-eighth  part) 
of  the  land  in  every  township  was  set  apart  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  "Protestant  Clergy."  Under  this  denomination  the  clergy 
of  the  ChwcK  of  England  have  claimed  and  enjoyed  the  sole  ben»> 
fit  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  lands — a  claim,  naturally 
enough,  siren uonsly  contested  by  all  the  other  "Protestant"  aecta, 
as  well  as  very  obnoxious  to  the  large  body  of  Catholics  in  the 
Province.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  thai  the  GoTernmeM 
party  has  always  sustained  the  Church  of  England — that  being  an 
essential  element  of  that  Tory  political  creed  which,  traiisplanted 
to  Ae  nngenial  soil  of  our  North  America,  has  been  seen  to  pro- 
duce such  bitter  fruits  of  mis- government  and  misery.  On  iha 
other  hand)  "a  great  body  of  all  Protestant  denominations,"  says 
the  Report,  as  well  as  the  Catholics,  "  have  either  demanded  th« 
equal  application  of  those  funds  to  the  perposes  of  all  religious 
creeds  whatsoever,  or  have  urged  the  propriety  of  leaving  each  body 
of  religionists  to  maintain  its  own  establishment,  to  repeal  or  dii- 
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re^rd  the  law,  anil  to  ^ply  the  der^  fundi  to  the  {general  por- 
poBes  of  the  Government,  or  to  the  support  of  a  general  system 
of  education."  And  the  reader  will  not  be  Borprised  lo  be  told 
that  "  two  bills  pasaed  the  last  Honse  of  Assembly,  in  which  the 
Reformers  had  the  ascendancy,  applying  these  funds  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education ;  and  both  Uieee  bills  were  rejected  by  the 
Leg! Hla tire  Council." 

But  this  was  not  all.  Though  the  clergy  of  that  church  (con- 
fessedly a  "small  community"— "probably  not  one-fourth  of  the 
population" — and  relatively  decreasing  in  numerical  proportion, 
with  the  influx  of  emigration,  as  well  as  being  "the  church  which, 
bung  that  of  the  wealthy,  can  best  provide  for  itself,  and  has  the 
fewest  poor  to  supply  with  gratuitous  religious  instruction")  were 
thus  an  "endowed,"  they  were  not  a  "dominant  priesthood." 
But  the  last  act  of  Sir  John  Colborne  before  quitting  the  Govern- 
ment, in  1835,  was  the  establishment  of  the  fifty-seven  rectories. 
Spreading  over  the  Province  a  body  of  clergymen  of  this  favored 
religious  minority,  possessing  "all  the  spiritual  and  other  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  an  English  rector," — for  the  most  part  "  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  as  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church 
of  England."  I]e  must  be  a  very  infatuated  admirer  of  "the 
bench  of  bishops,"  who  will  be  surprised  that  this  was  *' reseated 
most  warmly  "  by  all  the  other  teachers  of  religion  in  the  country, 
thus  "degraded  to  a  position  of  legal  inferiority  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Kogland;"  that  it  was,  in  the  opinions  of  many,  a  "  chief 
predisposing  cnnse  of  the  recent  insurrection  ;"  and  that  il  U  "an 
abiding  and  unabated  cause  of  discontent."  "  And  it  is  equally  natu- 
ral," says  Lord  Durham,  "that  the  English  dissenters  and  Irish  Catho- 
KcH,  remembering  the  position  they  have  occupied  at  home,  and  the 
long  and  painful  struggle  through  which  alone  they  have  obtained 
the  imperfect  equality  they  now  possess,  should  refuse  to  acquiesce 
for  themselves  in  the  creaUon  of  a  similar  establishment  in  their 
Aew  country,  and  thus  to  bequeath  to  their  children  a  strife  as  ardn- 
OUB  and  embittered  as  that  from  which  they  have  so  recently  and 
imperfectly  escaped."  The  Report  then  proceeds  to  remark  on 
the  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  United  States  in  favor  of  "  the 
voluntary  principle"  in  religion,  which  has  natoraliy  extended  its 
influence,  strengthened  by  "  the  example  "  of  its  snccess,  over  the 
tone  of  thought  prevalent  in  the  neighboring  provinces ;  and  freely 
admits  thai — 

"The  reealt  of  anydeteniunBtioii  on  the  put  of  the  BritHbgOTerBBetttor  Litgit- 
latore  to  give  one  sect  a  predominuice  uid  ■uperiorit;  would  be,  itmight  be  feared, 
not  to  aecure  the  favored  eeet,  hut  to  enduif^r  the  loss  of  the  colony ;  and,  io  via- 
dicatin^  the  ezctasive  pretenaioUB  of  the  E^oglish  church,  to  hazard  one  of  the  tak- 
u  of  the  Britiah  Croni;." 
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He  urges  the  immediate  settlement  of  this  question,  by  leaving 
3t  Folely  to  the  local  legislature.  * 

The  Catholics,  who  consUtule  "at  least  a  fidh  of  the  whole 
popnlation  of  Upper  Canada,  appear  to  hare  peculiar  additional 
causes  of  grierance."  They  are  not  only  "  wholly  excluded  from 
all  share  in  the  governtnent  of  the  counliy,  and  the  patronage  at 
its  disposaV'  but  the  detestable  inBtitution  of  Oraogeism,  chiefly 
as  nn  active  and  organized  engine  of  political  rather  than  of  reli- 
gions machinery,  has  been  introduced  into  the  country,  and  not 
only  tolerated  but  encouraged  "by  the  Government  parly.  On  sere- 
r&I  occasions  the  election  of  governiaent  parttzaRS  has  beeH  pro- 
cured, as  it  is  asserted,  by  means  of  "  a  violent  and  riotous  mob  of 
Orangemen,  who  prevented  the  voters  in  the  opposition  interest 
Irom  coming  up  to  the  polls;"  and  when  the  AssemUy  presented 
to  Sir  Francis  Head  an  address  of  rsmonstrance  on  the  subjecti 
the  cool  answer  received  was,  simply,  that  "  the  Oovernment  of 
this  Province  has  neither  talien,  nor .  is  determioed  to  take,  any 
steps  to  prevent  or  discourage  the  formation  or  continuance  of  such 
societies." 

The  administration  of  justice  is  not  so  bad  as  in  Lower  Canada; 
there  is  a  system  of  circuits,  and  still  some  integrity  injuries;  but 
there  are  general  complaints  against  *'  the  union  of  political  and 
judicial  functions  in  the  ^^ef  justice,"  as  also  against  the  parlizas 
ayatem  by  which  the  sherifls  are  appointed ;  and  for  similar  reasona 
as  in  the  Lower  Province  "the  composition  of  the  magistracy 
appears  to  be  a  setions  cause  of  mischief  and  dissatisfaction." 
The  Province  is  also  "  wiUiout  any  of  those  means  by  which  th« 
revenues  of  a  country  are  developed,  and  Ae  civiliution  of  a  peo- 
ple is  advanced  or  u[rfield."  A  very  considerable  portion  of  (t  has 
"neither  roads,  post-offices,  mills,  schools,  nor  churches."  Th« 
people  "can  seldom  acqaire  wealth,"  and  "with  the  exception  of 
the  laboring  class,  most  of  the  emigrants  who  have  arrived  wilhiK 
the  last  ten  years  are  jioorer  now  than  at  the  time  of  their  arrival 
in  the  province."  There  is  little  inter-communication,  and  "n« 
adf-quate  system  of  local  assessment  to  improve  it;" — "nor  can 
even  wealthy  land  owners  prevent  their  children  from  growing  up 
ignorant  and  boorish,  and  from  occupying  a  far  lower  fpentaj, 
moral,  and  social  position  than  they  themselves  fill,"  Bo  that,  after 
ftll,  the  state  of  things  appears  hardly  much  better  in  any  paint  of 
view  in  the  Upper  than  in  <ha  Lower  Province ;  nor  are  the  acknow* 
ledged  evils  in  the  condition  of  the  latter  to  be  ascribed  to  anf 
peculiar  canse  in  the  character  o(  the  French  population,  but  rathar 
to  the  general  repressive  and  deteriorative  influence  of  colonial 
taisgovertimettt  under  the  "paternal  and  benign  aospieas"  of 
British  Toryism. 

Carlyle,  in  his  History  of  the  French  ReTolntion,  makea  the 
roi~  r.  HO.  xvtu. — iume,  1630.        L  l 
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lemark,  that  misrule  always  in  the  end  both  prores  and  ezpIodcB 
itself  by  bankruptcy.  Uppei  Canada  presenta  an  unhappy  illustra- 
tion of  its  troth.  The  whole  rerenue  of  the  Province,  about 
£60,000,  is  hardly  adequate  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  publie  debt, 
■pwards  of  a  million — which  has  been  sunk  (with  "great  misman- 
agement, and  perhaps  no  fittle  jobbing")  in  publie  works  confess- 
edly nnprofilabte,  >nd  some  of  which  are  now  "almost  suspended 
from  the  apparent  intttility  of  completing  them," — a  state  of  things- 
which  is  ascribed,  with  what  truth  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 
In  a  great  degree,  to  the  went  of  eo  Ope  ration  of  the  Le^sTature  of 
tiie  Lower  Province. 

3.  The  other  Prorinces,  Wew  Bmnawick,  Hora  Scotia,  Ptinee 
Edward's  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  present  6s  the  whole  a  spec- 
tacle in  moat  respects  analogous  to  the  unhappy  pictare  which 
Ihe  Report  draws  of  the  condition  of  the  two  larger  ones— though 
both  then-  sufferings  and  discontents  dilTer  greatly  in  degree  from 
those  of  the  hitter,  and  though  w  these  there  it  generally  a  much 
stronger  sentiment  of  British  loyalty.  In  New  Brunswick  th* 
"  official  party  "  has  had  the  good  sense  to  succumb  with  a  better 
grace  to  the  liberal  popnUr  party  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  a 
tnuch  greater  degree  of  harmony  and  tranqirillity  than  in  any 
of  the  others.  Bbt,  on  the  whole,  in  all  of  them  like  causes  are 
found  inMlibly  to  produce  like  effects.  "In  all  these  provinces 
we  find  representative  government  coupled  with  an  irresponsible 
executive ;  we  find  the  same  collision  between  the  branches  of  the 
GoTernmenl— -the  same  abnse  of  the  powers  of  representative 
bodies,  owing  to  the  anomaly  of  their  position,  aided  by  the  want 
of  good  municipal  inetitntions— ^and  the  same  constant  interference 
of  the  imperial  administration  in  matters  which  should  be  left 
wholly  to  the  Provincial  governments."  Nearly  the  whole  of 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  containing  about  a  million  and  a  half  of 
acres  of  the  richest  soil,  was  alienated,  in  one  day,  to  absenleea 
resident  in  London,  somewhat  more  than  hklf  «  century  ago,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  only  100,000  acres  are  nnder  cnltiTation. 
The  cultivation  of  the  remainder,  the  absent  proprietors  "neither 
promote  nor  permit."  Major  Head  descrfbea  his  journey  through 
t  greet  pert  of  Nova  Scotia  as  "  exhibiting  a  melancholy  spectacle 
ef  half  the  tenements  abandoned,  and  lends  every  where  falling  into 
decay.  Lends  that  were  purchased  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  at 
five  shillings  an  acre,  are  now  offered  for  three."  These  provinces 
cohtaih  nearly  30,000,000  of  acres,  anil  though  among  the  longest 
settled  on  the  North  American  continent,  have  a  population  only 
of  about  365,000  souls,  giving  only  one  inhabitant  for  every  eigh^ 
acres.  As  if  il  were  the  settled  purpose  of  the  British  Government 
to  keep  its  dependencies  in  a  state  of  beggary  and  wretchedness, 
they  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  very  mines  ol  their  Provinces. 
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The  Talnftble  eoal  mines  of  Picton  having  been  mortgaged  to  aome 
jewellers  in  London  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  rich  iron  mines  of  Lover  Canada,  which  could  fumish  all  the 
colonies  with  iron  ware,  having  been  bestowed,  for  a  mere  nominal 
rent,  on  one'  of  the  favoiiles  of  the  passing  governor  of  the  day. 
In  Newfoundland  there  has  long  been  the  ordinary  collision  be- 
tween the  representative  body  on  one  aide,  and  the  Executive  on 
the  other.  The  representatives  have  no  influence  on  the  compo- 
■i lion,  or  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  government,  "and  the 
dispute  is  now  carried  on,  as  in  Canada,  by  impeachments  of  Tari- 
ous  public  officers  on  one  hand,  and  prorogations  on  the  other." 

4.  The  fourth  section  of  the  Report,  which  treats  of  the  disposal 
of  public  lands  and  of  emigration,  we  are  compelled  by  our  limits 
to  pass  over  with  a  very  slight  notice.  The  only  system  and  uni- 
formity that  have  prevailed  in  relation  to  these  subjects  have  been 
a  system  of  mismanagement  and  a  uniformity  of  profusion.  It 
is  needless  to  enter  into  its  details ;  a  thorough  re-organization  of 
the  whole  is  urged,  and  its  wisdom  illnstrated  by  reference  to  the 
example  of  the  United  States.  With  respect  to  the  difference  of 
the  value  of  land  on  the  respective  sides  of  the  frontier  line,  arising 
solely  out  of  the  difference  of  civil  institutions,  the  Report  says  ; 

"  Throughout  the  finntier,  from  Amhiralburgh  to  the  ocean,  (he  TDsrint  vsIim  of 
land  is  much  frealer  on  the  American  than  on  the  British  side.  In  not  a  few  parts 
of  tha  frontier  this  diflecence  amounts  tn  aa  much  ai  a  thousand  per  cent.,  and  m 
some  caiea  even  more.  The  average  diSereDce,  aa  between  Upper  Canada  andlfae 
Euiea  of  New  York  and  Michigan,  ia  notorioualf  several  hundred  per  cent." 

And  the  statement  that  full  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  into 
Ihe  Canadas  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  said  to  have  removed  to 
the  United  States,  rather  than  remain  in  the  colonial  provinces,  ia 
smplyjnstified  by  the  following  contrasted  picture  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  frontier  line,  in  respect  to  "  every  sign  of  productive  Indus- 
try,  increasing  wealth,  and  progressive  civilisation." 

"By  deaeribinf  one  aide,  and  leveraiiig  tba  picture,  the  other  would  be  also 
deacribed.  On  the  American  aide  all  ia  aetivily  and  buille.  The  (breal  b«>  been 
widelyl  cleared ;  every  year  nameroua  aettlemenu  are  Ibnned,  and  tboniand*  of 
fimna  aie  created  out  of  Ibe  waate;  the  eouatry  ia  inleraecled  by  common  roads, 
eanala  and  railroada  are  flniahed,or  in  the  eotlTse  of  formation;  the  ways  of  comma- 
nieation  and  Cranaport  are  crowded  with  people,  and  enlivened  by  numeroua  cur- 
riagea  and  large  ateamboala.  Tbe  observer  is  luipriaed  at  the  numlier  of  harboia 
OD  the  lakes,{and  the  numbtrof  veneU  they  eoDUio',  wbilebrid^a,  artificial  landing 
placea,  and  eommodiona  wharvea  are  formed  in  all  diicetioos  aa  Mxin  as  reqatred. 
Good  hoDiea,  warehoDsea,  milla,  inna,  vjUages,  towna,  and  even  great  cities,  >f« 
almoat  aaen  to  apring  up  out  of  tjie  desert-  Every  village  haa  its  acbool-hoose  and 
place  of  public  worahip.  Every  tosn  ha*  many  of  both,  with  ita  lownship  build- 
ingv,  iu  botdcatorca,  and  prol^ly  one  or  two  banka  and  newipapera;  and  ths 
•ities,  with  their  fine  chnrchea,  Ibeir  gnst  hotels,  their  exchanges,  conit-houiea  and 
nonieipal  halla,  of  atone  or  mattde,  so  new  and  Iresh  aa  (o  mark  the  ncent  tilat- 
eoce  of  the  foreat  wbaie  they  now  suitd,  woold  be  admired  in  any  part  of  iha  old 
world.  On  the  Briiiah  aide  of  the  line,  with  tba  ezcqHion  of  a  few  bvoied  apots 
whsra  some  spfnoaeh  to  American  pntpetbj  is  apparent,  all  ssems  waste  and 
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itatiaie.  Then  is  but  one  niltoad  in  all  Britnli  Ameriea,  and  that  nmniiig  be- 
IVMn  the  St.  Lawrance  and  L«Im  ChomplniD,  is  on\j  fifteen  niln  loDf .  Tki 
Euicient  ciijr  ofMoDlTeal,  wbich  i>  naturally  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Caaada% 
will  not  beat  the  lean  comparisan,  in  any  mpect,  with  BuSalo,  wbich  ii  a  creatioit 
of  yeaterday .  Bat  it  is  not  in  the  difference  between  the  larger  towns  on  the  twv 
■ides  that  we  ahall  find  the  beat  eridence  of  oar  own  iBferiorily.  That  painthi  bat 
undeniable  truth  ii  most  manifest  in  the  eountiy  districts  thnmgh  whleh  the  line  tt 
national  sepaintian  passes  for  1,000  miles.  There,  on  the  side  of  both  theCanadaa, 
and  also  of  New  Bnioawick  and  NoTa  Scotia,  a  widely  scattered  population,  poor, 
and  apparently  unenterprising,  though  hardy  and  induafrioui,  separated  from  each 
other  by  tracts  of  intervening  forest,  without  towns  and  markets,  almost  witbonl 
roods,  living  in  mean  booses,  drawing  liuie  more  than  a  rude  subsistenee  faan  iD- 
cultivstod  land,  and  seemingly  inespable  of  improving  tbeir  coiMlition,  preaoit  tha 
most  inatructife  contrast  to  their  enterprising  and  thriving  neighbors  on  the  Amoi- 
can  side.  I  was  assured  that  in  the  eastern  townships  of  Lover  Canada,  border- 
ing  upon  the  line,  it  is  a  eonunon  practice  for  settlers,  vrhen  they  wish  to  tnael 
to  enter  the  Stat«  of  Vemtoni,  and  make  use  of  the  roads  tbere  (or  the  purpose  al^ 
reaching  their  destination  in  the  British  proviiKe.  Major  Head,  the  aKstani  eooi- 
raiMioner  of  crown  lands'  inquiry,  whom  I  sent  to  New  Brunswick,  sutea,  that 
when  travelling  near  the  frontier  line  of  that  province  and  the  State  of  Maine,  nov 
on  one  side  and  ^en  on  the  other,  he  could  alwaya  tell  on  which  aide  be  was  by  (1m 
obvioua  superiority  of  the  American  settlements  in  every  respect." 

While  that  these  Provincea  are  not  naturallj  inferior  to  any 
portion  of  the  territory  on  their  southern  fronliert  out  of  whieh  the 
young  energies  o[  freedom  have  drawn  such  splendid  results  of 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  national  greatness,  is  attested  in  tb* 
following  extract : 

"  It  might  be  suppoMd,  by  persoiis  unacquainted  with  the  6ontier  country,  that 
the  soil  on  the  Americsa  side  is  of  very  superior  natural  feititiiy .  I  am  positively 
assured  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  ease;  but  that,  on  the  whole,  superior  ntfural 
iertility  belongs  to  the  Biiti^  tenitory.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  whela  of  the  groiS 
peninsula  between  Lake  Erie  and  Huron,  comprising  nearly  half  the  available  land 
of  the  province,  consists  of  gentle  undulating,  alluvia!  soil,  and,  with  a  amaller  ptt^ 
portion  of  inferior  land  than  probably  any  other  tract  of  similar  extent  in  that  port 
of  North  America,  is  generally  coniiderad  die  best  grain  country  on  that  conllnenL 
The  B(ul  of  the  border  townships  of  Lower  Canada  is  allowed,  on  ol)  bands,  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  the  border  townships  of  Hew  Vorit,  Vermont,  sod  New  Hamp- 
ahin;  while  the  lands  of  New  Bruaswick,  equal  in  natural .  leitility  to  those  of 
Maine,  enjoy  superiOT  natural  means  of  communieatioB.  I  do  not  bdievc  that  tba 
aniversal  difference  in  ttas  vakwof  londcananywhersbefairiysUMbtfad  tonotorsl 

,   And  again : 

'  No  portion  of  the  Amsiican  cftntinent  possesses  gnster  natnrot  lesoumes  fcr 
the  mniiitenaneeofla^ieaDd  flourishing  eommanitiea.  An  almost  boandlcas  range 
of  the  richest  soil  still  remains  unsettled,  and  may  be  rmdeicd  available  lor  tfa« 
pttrposes  of  ogticultare.  The  wealth  of  inezhausbble  (bresia  of  the  best  timber  iv 
America,  and  of  extensive  regions  of  the  most  valuable  minerala,  have  as  jet  been 
scarcely  touched.  Along  the  whole  line  of  aea-eoast,  around  each  island,  and  in 
every  river,,  are  to  b«  found  the  gnaust  and  richest  Gaberies  in  the  woitd.  Tbr 
best  fud  and  the  most  abundant  water-power  are  available  for  the  maraer  mann- 
fcctures,  thr  wbich  an  easy  and  certain  market  will  be  fbni>d.  Trade  with  «tba- 
eoorinents  is  favored  by  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of  safe  and  spaeioBa 
haibota;  long,  deep,  and  wmwrona  rivers,  and  vast  inland  as 
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•f  eaaj  inMcwnMi  tnd  the  MruMtm  of  tin  country  gancTBlty  affbidi  the  vtmoM 
Iheility  for  •lerjr  tpecies  of  oonHnunicMion  by  land.  UBbaniuled  maltriili  of 
acriculuue,  oonmeFcial  and  leamiTBclaring  industry,  ire  there. 

6.  We  come  now  ti>  the  concluding  section  of  this  rery  raluabla 
mod  interesting  document.  Thus  far  it  has  been  describing  the 
disease-^the  next  question  is  as  to  th«  remed]''.  It  does  not  con- 
sider the  Csnadas  as  beyond  earing  to  the  British  empire  -,  though 
it  considers  this  as  die  last  «hance  of  doing  so.  Af^er  remarking 
that  a)l  the  diseontented  parties  hare  been  disposed  to  look  vilh 
some  confidence  to  results  of  his  {Lord  Durham's)  mission,  and  to 
beliere  that  when  the  case  is  once  fairly  put  before  the  mother 
country,  the  desired  changes  in  the  policy  of  their  gorernment  will 
be  readily  granted,  and  that  in  the  meantime  they  are  tranquil,  and 
he  belieree  loyal,  he  adds,  "but  I  cannot  but  express  my  belief, 
that  this  is  the  tort  effort  of  their  almost  exKaasled  patitnce,  and 
that  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  on  the  present  occasion  will 
destroy  forever  their  expectation  of  good  resulting  from  British 
connection."  He  places  at  once  ont  of  the  qaeslion  the  idea  of 
retaining,  by  military  force,  "a  barren  and  injurious  sorereignty  " 
«»cr  them,  without  applying  a  thorough  remedy  to  the  root  of  the 
«anses  of  disorder.  "As  Uie  cost  increases,"  he  remarks,  "their 
Value  will  rapidly  diminish ;"  and,  taking  into  consideration  the 
natural  influence  of  American  *■  sympathy,"- (a  feeling  which  he 
treats  with  much  more  respect  than  ithasbeen  the  paltry  affectation 
of  a  large  pnrtion  of  our  own  prelis  to<do,)  he  seriously  questions 
the  possibility,  of  forcible  retention  even  if  it  were,  either  desirable  or 
in  consonance  with  the  true  greatness  of  the  British  Empire,  or  the 
civilization  of  the  age.  His  informants,  however,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  we  can  assure  Lord  Durbam  that  he  is  vastly 
mistaken  in  expressing  himself  convinced,  that  "the  measurea  (he] 
■dopied  met  with  a  i;oncnTTence  {on  the  part  of  the  peop1«  of  the 
United  9tateaj  that  completely  turned  the  tide  of  feeling  in  favor  of 
the  British  Government."  Neither  die  Whig  press  of  ibis  country, 
nor  the  travelKng  gentry  who  were  so  fascinated  by  the  condescend* 
ing  court  addressed  to  them  by  "  His  Excellency  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral," are  the  best  exponents  of  the  true  state  of  public  feeling  of  the 
American  people.  He  does  ample  justice  to  the  good  faith  with 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  exerted  itself  10  maintain  invio- 
hteits  nentral  obligations,  while  he  admits  the  impossibility  of 
doing  ao  with  complete  efiect  by  any  government,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  opposition  to  a  atron^  and  genera)  public  feeling. 
He  at  the  same  lime  iatimales  thai  it  cannot  rationally  be  expected 
that  these  eflbrts  should  be  very  long  continued,  if  the  British 
Government  does  not  or  cannot  soon  put  an  end  to  the  stale  of 
things  rendering  them  necessary ;  remarking,  very  sensibly,  that — 
"  It  cannot  be  doubted  tbM  iha  disturbed  Mate  of  the  Canadas  ia  a  urioiu  draw- 
tadcon  theproqwityof  agrealpartDflbeUnioa.    Inaiead  of  fceteMiDg  an  ad- 
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dition*]  flcld  ibr  tbctr  conmenial  entcrpiias,  Ibae  PiOTinecs,  in  (hcdr  prmnl  Mata 
of  disorder,  an  rather  &  barrier  to  their  indnstiul  energies.  The  present  state  of 
things  bIbo  occoiioni  great  expense  to  the  Federal  QoTemment,  which  has  been 
under  the  neceasit  j  of  largely  angmenling  ila  miall  army,  on  account  chiefly  of  ths 
tiouhlei  of  Canada." 

B«t  the  rapid  wtthdnvnl  or  both  popnlBtion  and  capita),  from  the 
Canadas,  together  with  the  entire  stoppage  of  emigre tion,  ia  the 
greatest  evil.  Of  this  he  presents  an  alarming  pictnre,  so  that  he 
considers  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  rebellion  and  foreign  invasioii  as 
leas  formidable  than  that  of  "  Utter  exkaMstian  and  depopulation." 
The  dissensiona  which  have  so  loug  agitated  the  colonies,  having 
grown  out  of  the  constant  collisions  between  the  popular  Housea  of 
Assembly  &nd  the  Ereculive  authorities— the  former  desirous  of 
controlling  the  general  policy  of  the  colonial  gorernment,  and  the 
latter  bent  on  maintaining  its  high  position  of  independence  and 
unrestrained  enjoyment  of  all  the  power,  pride,  and  patronage  of 
government — Lord  Durham's  leading  idea,  in  the  application  of  a 
remedy,  is  simply  to  ^tee  up  th^  whole  field  of  contest  to  the  people, 
He  says  it  would  be  vain*  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  think  o( 
organizing  their  government  on  any  other  than  the  representative 
principle.  The  question  is  not  now,  he  says,  upon  "  the  policy  of 
eslablishiog  representative  government  in  the  North  Americao 
colonies.  That  has  been  irrevocably  donet  and  the  experiment  of 
depriving  the  people  of  their  present  constitutional  power  is  not  to 
be  thought  ot."  This  being  laid  down  as  the  point  of  departure^ 
the  neit  step  that  follows  necessarily  is  to  make  the  executive 
administration  of  aflairs  dependent,  substantially,  on  the  popular 
Control ;  inasmoch  as  in  all  mixed  systems  of  government  the  popu- 
lar will,  embodied  as  a  representative  Assembly,  is  afler  all  the 
mainspring  of  the  machine,  and  being  the  strongest,  mast,  in  the 
end,  control  and  conquer  all  the  oLher  elements  of  the  system  to 
itself.  This  end  he  proposes  to  obtain,  not  by  making  the  EzecU' 
tive  councils  elective,  which  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  theory  of  the  monarchy  which  he  is  disposed  to  preserve 
unimpaired,  and  even  re-iavigorated  by  wholesome  reform  ;  but  by 
instruc^ng  the  colonial  governor  "  to  secure  the  codperati.-iD  of  the 
Assembly  in  his  policy,  by  entrusting  its  administration  to  Bucb 
men  as  coal d  command  a  majority," — in  other  words,  by  transfer- 
ring to  the  eolbnies  the  principle  and  practice  which  alone  insure 
harmony  in  the  working  of  the  complex  machinery  of  government 
at  home;  the  Imperial  authority  abstaining  from  all  interference 
with  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  colonies  that  ahould  not  directly 
involve  the  relations  betweeir  thetn  and  the  mother  country.  He' 
proposes  to  consolidate  the  two  Canadas  into  one  "Province  of 
Canada," — the  Governor  General  to  be  sent  from  Great  Britain,  but 
to  carry  on  his  government  by  responsible  heads  of  department, 
subject  to  impeachment,  constituting  a  sort  of  coktual  miniatey  oh 
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the  Britisli  model,  and  retaining  their'places  only  on  the  (enure  of 
retftining  the  confidence  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  gorernraent. 
He  voutd  retain  a  Legislative  Council  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
legislature,  though  at  the  tame  lime  that  he  decidedly  condemns 
the  present  conatitation  of  those  bodies,  he  daes  not  explain. or 
what  plan  he  would  remodel  them,  passing  over  that  point  with 
florae  amhiguous  generalities.  He  is  also  equally  provokingly 
vagne  with  respect  le  his  **  general  ezecutiie  on  an  improved  prirt- 
■eiplc"  snleas  that  *'impr«ved  principle"  be  simply  that  which  he 
bas  already  atated,  aad  of  which  we  have  given  the  substance. 
The  a4 minis trafion  of  the  public  lands  alone  is  to  be  confided  t« 
«n  imperial  antfaority,  that  being  a  subject  in  which  the  coloniea 
«nd  the  mother  country  hare  a  common  interest,  as  the  natural 
basis  of  that  emigratioa  which  constttates  one  of  the  chief  elements 
of  the  vaine  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  All  the  revennes  of  the 
Orown  are  to  be  given  up  to  the  Legislsture,  on  the  concession  of 
an  adequate  civil  list,  and  the  past  provisions  with  res]>ect  to  the 
clergy  reserves  to  be  repealed.  The  independence  of  the  Judges 
to  be  secured,  bygfving  them  the  same  tenure  of  office  and  security 
ofincome  as  exist  in  England.  The  English  principle  is  also  tob« 
introduced  of  allowing  no  money  votes  to  originate  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  Crown,  to  guard  against  the  great  abuses 
in  the  application  of  surplus  revenue,  (road  jabbing,  &e.,)  which 
tuiVB  heretofore  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  A  com- 
prehensive system  of  measnres  to  be  also  carefully  framed  to  pro- 
mote emigration  o«  the  greatest  possible  scale,  and  with  the  most 
beneficial  results  to  all  concerned.  The  only  other  important* 
fetttnres  that  remain  to  be  noticed,  in  hts  plan  for  ^e  re-organiza- 
tEon  of  the  Constitafion  of  the  C«loaies  are,  first,  a  provision  to' 
"enable  all  or  any  of  the  other  Colonies  to  consolidate  themselves, 
at  their  own  option,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Canadas,  into  this 
'  vnion  which  he  proposes  to  make  compulsory  in  the  case  of  the 
latter;  and  secondly,  to  organize  a  complete  system  of  municipal 
institutions  for  the  country,  by  "  elective  bodies  subordinate  to  the 
general  legislature,  and  exercising  a  complete  control  orer  such 
local  afikirs  as  do  not  come  within  the  province  of  general  legisla- 
tion,*'— this  to  be  done  by  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  so  afl 
to  prevent  the  general  legislature  from  encroacMng  on  the  power* 
of  the  local  bodies. 

The  principal  object  of  this  legislative  anion  of  the  two  Canadas, 
on  the  necessity  of  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  ts  this — to  combine 
the  plan  of  a  fair  representative  system  by  electoral  districts,  a« 
near  as  may  be,  in  bona-fide  proportion  to  population,  with  what . 
he  considers  the  indispensable  object  of  saving  the  English  popu- 
lation of  the  lower  Province  from  that  legislative  predominance 
of  the  French  interest  wUch  must  otherwise  result  from  the  vaM 
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Minericsl  OMJorilj'  of  the  latter;  a  predoniiDuiee  irhicfc,  in  the 
present  (tale  of  national  feeling  on  both  aidei,  can  never,  he  ngnt*^ 
be  (afelf  entnuted  to  the  one,  as  it  would  never  be  peacefuUjr  tole- 
■aied  \>s  the  other. 

WearegUd  to  ■«  Lord  Durham  repudiate,  fnnkT^  and  raanfull^r 
all  the  petty  expedient*  of  electoral  frand  which  hare  been  aug- 
gelled,  to  gire  t»  the  Britiih  minority  a  legialatire  majority,  by  new 
and  itrange  oiDdM  of  voting,  or  unfair  divisions  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  these,  he  says  : 

"  ir  the  Caimdwiu  we  to  be  depnTed  of  r^preaeotatiie  goreninieni,  it  would  be 
beuer  to  do  ir  in  a  siraight-ferwarif  way  than  to  attetnpcto  eMabTuli  b  penouieiit 
Wf»aa  of  GovenuneM  oa  the  besi«  or  wfaal  aU  maBkind  woidd  regard  ai  men 
dactonJ  fraodlL  It  is  dm  i>  North  AjNerica  ibat  men  ean  b«  obNled  by  an  unreal 
MaiLiluice  of  repreaentaiiTe  gp«en>aiepi,of  perwdedUiat  they  are  .outvoted,  wbrn^ 
in  fact,  they  an  diifraachiKd." 

k.  mere  federal  union  he  consider*  out  of  the  qnesiion,  as  any 
French  Assembly  that  shall  again  meet  in  Lower  Canada  will  only 
■ae  whatever  power  may  be  entrusted  to  it  in  hostility  to  the  British 
interest  and  the  British  connection.  He  estimates  the  population, 
of  Upper  Canada  at  400,000,  the  English  inhabitants  of  Lower  Can* 
ads  at  150,000,  and  the  French  at  450,000 — a  relative  proportion 
which  would  give  the  English  a  fair  and  effective  majority  In  a 
legislative  union — a  majority  which  would  be  increased  every  year 
by  the  iofiitx  of  emigration,  and  under  the  legitimate  ascendency  of 
which  the  false  and  feeble  "nationality"  of  the  French  would 
gradnally  disappear,  and  the  pseaent  animositiee  of  the  two  racea 
aubside,  though  by  no  means- entirely,  he  thinks,  within  the  period 
of  a  single  generatioo. 

We  have  now  placed  eur  re^rs  pretty  fully  in  posiesHon  of  the 
leading  ideas  and  views  of  this  remsrliably  able  Slate  paper,  with 
a  slight  connecting  thread  of  DUining  commentary.  Its  importancs 
and  interest  fully  justify  the  space  we  have  fonnd  ouraelves  com- 
pelled to  bestow  upon  it,  even  at  the  sacrifice,  to  sotne  extent,  of 
that  variety  with  which  it  is  generally  advisabla  to  fill  our  pages, 
Strong  as  is  the  testimony  which  it  bears  on  every  line  against  the 
locking  misrule  to  which  these  very  unfortunate  F^orincea  have 
been  so  long  subjected,  nnder  the  control  of  a  foreign  minority 
official  faction,  itis  strikingly  stamped  with  internal  evidence  of  its 
general  truth,  being  the  admissiona  of  a  mind  evidently,  with  respect 
to  the  Lower  Province,  in  no  slight  degree  imbued  with  the  pride 
of  British  prejudice.  How  completely  it  sustains  and  justifies  all 
the  views  which  have  been  before  expressed  by  the  Democratic 
Review  in  relation  to  the  Canadae,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  point 
«nt 

In  the  actual  atate  of  thingi,  this  mode  proposed  of  merging  the 
distinctive  nationality  of  the  French  in  the  (air  and  legitimate 
ascendency  of  a  numerical  English  majority,  coramends  itself 
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atrongly  to  our  approni  as  the  only  effec^re  remedy  far  t  great 
eril  which  has  now  an  unquestionable  existence  de  facto,  though, 
as  before  remarked,  we  conBider  it  entirely  a  conseqvence,  and  not 
a  primarycauAe,  of  the  disorders  of  the  country.  Under  free  insti- 
tations,  fairly  and  honestly  administered,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  an  harmonious  amalgamstion  of  two  distinct  races, 
separated  from  each  other  by  no  other  barrier  of  natural  antipathy 
than  mere  difierence  of  origin  and  language.  This  truth  has  been 
amply  illustrated  by  the  example  of  various  sections  of  our  own 
country.  And  the  re -organization  of  the  institutions  of  the  coun-: 
try  on  the  liberal  basis  of  fair,  popular,  representative  government, 
will,  we  are  well  assured,  by  remedying  the  causes  of  the  present 
antagonist  and  hostile  relation  which  has  grown  up  between  the 
two,  remedy  also,  speedily  and  effectively,  all  their  unhappy  results. 
We  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  abuse  of  the  power  of  the 
English  ascendency  to  bear  oppressively  upon  what  will  then  be 
the  French  minority ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  that  majority  will 
not  consist  of  that  local  party  or  faction  with  which  has  been  waged 
the  contest  out  of  which  has  grown  this  embittered  national  ani- 
mosity ;  but  will  b«  formed  by  the  addition  of  tlie  great  mass  of 
the  population  of  the  T7pper  Province,  comparatively  strangers  ti> 
that  contest,  and  to  tiie  mutual  feelings  generated  by  it.  The 
400,000  inhabitanU  of  Upper  Canada  will  swamp  the  small  English 
iniaority,  as  well  as  the  large  French  majority  of  Lower  Canada. 
There  will  appear  rather,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  strong  disposition 
to  a  mutual  sympathy  between  the  latter  and  the  "  Reformers," 
whom  Lord  Durham  admits  to  constitute  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  Upper  Frovinee,  arising  out  of  their  long  com- 
mon struggle  in  a  cause  of  popular  rights,  in  both  cases  closely 
analogous  with  each  other,  if  not  completely  identical,  in  character 
and  objects.  And,  moreover,  the  French  will  constitute  so  large  a 
minority  of  the  whole,  and  will  be  bound  together  by  so  peculiar  & 
bond  of  unanimity  of  feeling  and  interests,  in  which  the  slightest 
tendency  to  any  oppressive  abuse  of  the  English  national  ascend- 
ency will  infallibly  merge  and  consolidate  all  minor  divisions  of 
opinion,  that  they  must  hold  the  real  balance  of  power,  {as  is  done 
by  tlie  South  with  us,  relatively  to  the  divisions  of  parties  at  the 
North,)  and  cannot  but  exert  a  controlling  influence  in  the  united 
Legislature,  at  least  for  every  purpose  of  self,  pro  lection,  if  It  should 
ever  be  necessary.  In  the  second  place,  they  will  still  have,  through 
the  system  of  municipal  institutions  proposed,  the  sole  control  of 
all  those  local  affairs  in  the  administration  of  which  alone  this  sen- 
timent of  national  animosity  on  the  part  of  a  hostile  English 
ascendency  could  operate  gallingly  or  oppressively  on  their  imme- 
diate personal  feelings  or_  interests — for,  after  all^it  is  mainly  ik 
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theaniall  mnDidpftl  details  oflocBl  affairs  that  the  operation  of  gov  - 
eminent  cornea  most  sensibly  home  to  the  bosoms  and  conscioaaneas 
of  men,  to  die  hearth-stone  and  beneath  the  roor-tree  where  the 
actual  man,  in  the  midetorthe  happy  charities  of  domestic  life,  may^ 
in  truth  be  said  to  live,  more,  and  hare  his  being  ;  and  where,  if  he 
but  enjoys  the  sun-light  and  the  healthful  atmosphere  of  freedomt 
intangible  abstractions  of  politics,  philosophy,  or  science,  but  rarely 
intrude  to  mar  the  quiet  contentment  of  Ms  lot  in  the  way  of  life 
f6r  which  his  Creator  has  designed  and  fitted  hiniv 

This  proposed  consolidation  of  the  Provinces  we  look  upon  as 
the  first  step  towards  that  total  disconnection  of  the  colonies  from 
the  mother  country,  which  is  now  evidently  close  at  hand.  It  will 
give  a  consciousneHs  of  strength,  importance,  and  distinct  compact 
nationality,  which  cannot  long  remain  content  with  eren  the  slight 
dependence  to  be  established  by  this  proposed  re-organization. 
The  weakness  of  diriaion  and  isolation  is  now  the  principal  hold 
which  the  imperial  authority  possesses  orer  them ;  and  as  soon  ai 
the  internal  dissensions  by  which  they  have  heretofore  been  dis- 
tracted are  remedied  by  the  proposed  reforms,  (if,  indeed,  the  Bri- 
tish  Parliament  shall  have  the  wisdom  to  adopt  them,)  which  will 
Te6t  in  the  people  the  substantial  control  of  the  Government  of  the 
country,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  imaginary  and  ridiculooa 
sentiment  of  "loyalty,"  npon  which  the  British  monarchy  is  never> 
theless  dependent  for  its  own  existence,  will  have  the  weight  of  > 
feather  in  the  scale  against  the  natural  tendency  of  a  country  thna 
situated  and  thus  inhabited,  to  independence  and  to  republican 
institutions.  The  very  checks  which  Lord  Durham  proposes  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  popular  action  through  the  representative  assem' 
blies  will  serve  to  expedite  the  separation.  We  refer  to  the  provi- 
sion that  all  money  votes  must  receive  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Crown,  to  the  required  concession  of  an  adequate,  permanent  ctvit 
list,  and  to  the  reservation  of  the  management  and  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  imperial  authority.  Neither  of 
these  will  long  be  tolerated  by  the  people  of  the  colonies,  and  they 
will  constitute  strong  inducements  to  complete  the  work  of  separa- 
tion for  which  the  proposed  reform  is  to  lay  the  foundation.  That 
eeparation  will  then  Uke  place  peacefully  and  tranquilly,  for  it  is 
plaid  thatGreat  Britain  could  not  dream,  in  that  case,  of  attempting 
to  oppose  it  by  force  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  own  manu- 
facturing industry  will  derive  (precisely  as  has  been  witnessed  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States)  much  greater  advantage  from  healthy 
commercial  intercourse  with  these  Provinces,  on  fair  free-trade 
principles,  as  a  federation  of  republics — whether  in  union  with  out 
own,  or  independentiy,  is  quite  immaterial,  we  conceive,  to  both  par- 
ties—than afaecan  ever  derive  from  even  Ae  alightdegree  of  metro- 
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poliUn  ucendency  orer  them  which,  by  the  present  propoaed  libenl 
coacessionsi  ihe  may  perbapfl  yet  for  a  abort  time  retain.  That  the 
kntbor  of  tbis  report  is  not  blind  to  the  shadow  of  the  coming 
erentfl — notwitbtUnding  a  few  flourishes  which  he  makes  in  th« 
eonrse  of  it  npon  the  "loyalty"  and  "attachment  to  the  Bridsh  con- 
nection," which  he  imputes,  though  with  some  important  resern- 
tions  and  drawbacks,  to  the  people  of  the  colonies — will  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  following  extract,  with  which  we  close 
this  already  too  protracted  article,  as  equally,  creditable  to  hli 
sagacity  of  judgment  and  liberalily  of  feeling : 

"  I  do  not  antleipiUa  that  a  colonial  Legislature,  thus  Mninff  and  thus  tAf-goiem- 
ing,  would  dnua  to  abandon  tha  eonnceiion  with  Qreat  Britain.  On  ths  eontmy, 
J  baliara  that  ths  practical  Klinf  frMn  undUs  interierence,  which  wonld  be  tha  reanll 
of  sock  a  change,  wonid  atnngthen  the  pfeaent  bond  of  feelinga  and  inteicsta ;  and 
that  the  eooneciion  would  only  become  more  durable  and  adTantageoua,  by  haTiDg 
more  of  equality,  of  freedom,  and  of  local  independenoe.  But,  at  any  rata,  our  Etst 
duty  ia  to  aeeuie  the  well-being  of  oar  oolonial  countrynen,  and  if,  in  the  hidden 
daerBM  of  that  wisdom  by  Which  the  wortd  is  ruled,  it  is  Written  that  these  eountriea 
are  not  foreTsr  to  remain  portion!  of  the  Empire,  we  owe  it  to>otir  honor  to  cak* 
good  can  that,  when  thejT  teparate  from  us,  they  ahould  not  be  the  only  counlriea 
on  the  American  continent  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  nee  shall  be  Hyaad  unfit  to 
(orern  itself," 


SONG— TO   ALICE. 

TBERS   IS  A  NAMI,  WHtCB  ON  HT  LIPS. ' 


There  is  a  name,  which  on  my  lipe, 

Though  seldom  breathed,  forever  dwells, 
Like  hidden  music  rocked  to  sleep 

Within  the  ocean's  painted  shells. 

There  is  a  bright  yet  pensire  eye, 

Which  ever  on  my  pathway  shines, 
As  day  and  night  the  gentle  stare 

Look  down  and  tight  the  darkest  mines. 

A  Toiee,  whose  tender  accents  sonnd. 

As  if  it  were  the  soul  which  spake  f 
And  of  that  roiee  the  lightest  tone 

Doth  in  my  heart  wild  echoes  wake. 

And  this  is  lore,  the  only  one 

Of  Eden's  torn  and  trampled  Sowers  ^ 

Which,  sheltered  by  some  angel's  wing,    i  :iti:f:i.«'-TOOJ^Ic 

Still  lirei  to  bless  this  earUi  of  oars4  6. 
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H^m  Ou  G«num  of  SAOitr. 
Thu  cel^braled  •cene  iMveen  the  Muquii  of  Pom  Bud  Philip  (ba  Mooad,  in 
SohiUer's  tragedy,  may  need  >aiae  pieviou*  explanation  to  the  general  leado'. 
Ttw  Marqnia  ia  apolitical  enthuaiait,  whose  whole  loul  la  benion  the  accomidiab- 
nient  of  hi*  fovorite  project — the  deliverance  of  the  Nelheriaiidi  from  oppieaaion ; 
which  to  hi>  philanthropic  apirilaeema  the  fini  great  step  to  the  adTanconeDtofthe 
happineaa  of  the  whole  human  race.  Thli  penonage,  whoae  wboU  lifi:  hi»  beat 
devoted  (otbeloveof  Freedom,  who  froin  boyhood,  haa  panted  after  the  rraliiaiiw 
of  this  glorioua  ideal — Ihia  nobleat  of  Tejormera — becomea  {mm  peculiar  circDBt- 
■lancea,  neccMBry  la  the  cold,  aelfUh  fanaticBl  tyrant,  and  is  permilted  to  lift  19 
the  voice  of  eameat  and  eloquent  remonatranee,  for  the  firat  time,  iu  the  prtaenn 
of  deapotiam ;  to  leach  the  isolated  and  haughty  Philip  that  virtue  may  esiM  be- 
yond hia  power  to  bribe,  or  erm  to  reward ;  that  there  ia  in  hia  dominiona  al  leaat 
Me  man  "  who  ueeda  him  not."  There  is  aomethtng  so  grand  and  itnpaainc  in 
the  idea  of  thus  con&ontingtbe  atony  monarch  with  the  advocate  and  repctaenla- 
live  of  true  manhood,  that  the  scene  would  be  entitled  lo  auantion  from  ihiaeiicam- 
stance  alone,  even  without  iia  dainiB  on  accouni  of  the  doquent  and  lofty  [diOasci- 
phy  it  embodiea.  The  whole  views  of  Posa  are  here  nnfidded,  yti  he  does  not 
attempt  10  touch  the  King  by  his  exalted  snd  ardent  philanthropy.  Haendeavon 
to  enliat  in  the  great  cause  ihe  evil  propensiUes  of  Philip — his  pride  and  his  nar- 
row ambition ;  points  out  (.he  nal  meaoness  and  insecnrily  of  a  throne  filled  only 
by  a  deaolator;  the  elevating  influence  of  that  freedom,  which  in  exalting  tbe 
happines*  of  men,  should  make  the  bestower  as  a  God  1  Tbe  monareh  permit* 
hii  boldness  for  nasons  of  policy — because  be  believes  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
Marquis  have  never  been  revealed  to  any  other  than  himaeIC 
SCENE  X. 
The  Kins  and  MAxttnia  Von  Posa. 
TV JdUer, OS «0M( M Ae u  avanc/aepramctaftir  Kiitg,g<iet  nf  andlnttdtk- 
foTtkim,  ttra  ritetimd  standi  mtkovt  any  iti^  of  rmbanaumatl. 

EiNo,  {looking  at  him  aarpriaed.) 
Yon've  been  with  me  before,  then : 
HAEauis. 

No. 
Kino. 

You  did 
Some  service  to  my  crown ;  why  from  my  thanks 
Exclude  yourself.    My  memory  ia  oppressed 
By  claimants — and  there  is  but  one  omniscient. 
You  it  beceme  to  seek  your  sovereign's  presenca ; 
Why  did  you  not! 

MARQVIfl. 

'Tis  only  two  days  sire,  ^^oOQIc 
Since  I  returned  to  Spain.  ^ 
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'     Kiira. 

We  are  not  wont 
To  be  the  debtor  of  oar  serranta ;  ask 
Some  favor. 

MABftniB. 

I  enjoy  the  laws. 

KiKO. 

That  right 
Even  the  murderer  hu- 

MiRttrts. 

And  hov  much  more 
The  honest  citizen  I  Kre — I  am  content 

Kino,  {apart.) 
Much  pride  of  apiril  is  there  here — hy  Hearenl 
T^at  wu  to  be  expected.   I  vould  have 
The  Spaniard  proud.     I  well  may  suffer  it 

If  the  cop  OTorflow ! and  you  retired, 

They  tell  me — from  my  service. 

MAR4tDIS. 

I  withdrew 
To  leave  the  way  for  worthier  men. 
Kino. 

Unjosti 
When  minds  like  yours  keep  holiday— my  state 
Must  suffer  loss.    Perhaps  you  feared  to  miss 
The  post  that  should  be  worthy  of  your  merits  I 
Makouis. 

0  no !  I  do  not  doubt  your  majesty, 
A  judge  80  wise  and  so  experienced 

In  minds  of  men,  that  his  materials  are. 

At  the  first  glance  hath  well  discerned  wherein' 

1  might  be  useful  to  him — wherein  not. 

I  feel  with  humble  thankfulness  the  grace 
Wherewith  your  majesty  by  thoughts  so  high 
Doth  load  me ; yet 

Kino. 

Ton  hesitate  T 

M&bquis. 

I  am — 
I  must  confess  it  Sire— scarce  now  prepared 
What  I  have  thought  as  citizen  of  the  world 
To  speak  in  language  that  becomes  your  subject ; 
When  I  had  parted  with  the  court  forever,  CtOOqIc 
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I  itemed  it  not  imperatiTe  npon  me 
To  give  my  reuotu  for  thestep. 

Kino. 

So  poor 
Are  then,  Ihoae  reuonst    Dare  you  not  dieclote  them! 

Mabquis. 
Were  the  time  given  me,  Sire,  to  apeak  them  ali. 
My  life,  and  dieerfully — I'd  Tcnture  for  them; 
But  I  endanger  truth,  if  you  deny  me 
This  favor.    /Tvixt  your  anger  and  contempt 
The  choice  la  left  me.     If  I  must  decide, 
I'd  choose  to  seem  delinquent  in  your  eyesi 
Much  rather  than  a  fool. 

KiKO.  {tDtth  a  look  of  expectatioit.) 
Weill 

Sire,  I  cannot 
Be  servant  to  a  Prince. 

( 7%e  King  looks  at  him  svrpriaed.) 
I'll  not  deceive 
Hy  merchant,  Sire.    If  you  should  deign  to  employ  me. 
You  only  wish  my  actions  weighed  before  you; 
You  wish  my  arm  and  courage  in  the  field, 
My  Ihooght  tn  couneiL     Not  my  acts  themaelrest 
The  approbation  ihey  may  fijid  at  court. 
Must  be  the  aim  and  object  of  my  actions. 
For  me  has  virtue  its  own  worth.    That  good 
The  monarch  with  my  hand  might  [dant — I  woold 
Myself  produce ;  and  joy  arising  thence. 
And  choice — should  stand  with  me  in  plaee  of  dn^. 
Is  such  your  wish  I     Could  you,  in  your  creation 
Suffer  a  new  creator!     Or  should  I 
Contentedly  descend  to  be  the  chisel, 
Where  I  could  be  the  statuary  I    I  love 
Mankind ; — and  in  a  monarchy  can  love 
None  but  myaelf. 

Kino. 
This  zeal  is  praiseworUiy, 
You  might  do  good ;  and  how  the  good  ia  wroaght. 
Patriots  and  wise  men  deem  of  little  moment; 
Seek  out  yourself  the  office  in  my  kingdoms, 
May  give  you  right  and  power  to  satisfy 
This  noble  impulse.  CioOQ  Ic 
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Marquis.  ,   '  _ 

I  find  no  8uch  office. 

KlHO. 

How! 
MARQvta. 
What  your  rnkjesty  would  spread  abroad 
llirougli  me — ia  it  the  happiness  of  ment 
That  happiness  which  roy  impartial  love 
Woald  gire  to  menT     Before  that  happiness 
Faint  majesty  would  tremble !  No !  Court  Policy 
Has  framed  another  kind  of  happiness, 
"Which  ake  is  rich  enough  to  gi»e  sway ; 
Has  waked  new  impulsea  in  human  hearts. 
Meant  for  this  novel  good  to  satisfy. 
Truth  in  her  mints  she  causes  to  be  coined. 
Such  truth  as  she  can  suffer — but  contemns 
And  throws  away  each  die  except  her  own, 
la  what  can  bring  adnntage  to  the  crown 
Enough  for  me  T    Must  my  love  for  my  broUier 
Borrow  from  the  abridgment  of  my  brother  T 
Know  I  him  happy  when  he  dsrea  not  think  T 
Choose  me  not,  sire,  to  spread  abroad  the  good 
That  you  have  stamped  for  us ;  I  must  decline 
The  duty  of  dispensing  coin  like  thia. 
I  cannot  i>e  the  servant  of  «  Prince. 

Kino  ( tomewkat  quickly.) 
You  are  a  Protestant ! 

Marquis  (after  some  reflection.) 

Tour  belief,  my  Kingf. 
Ia  also  mine,  ( after  a  pause. ) 

I  am  miaunderstood. 
'TIS  what  I  feared.    You  aee  me  draw  the  veil 
From  the  high  mysteries  of  majesty ; 
What  should  assure  you  I  regard  as  holy 
Thai  which  no  more  hath  power  to  terrify  me  T 
Dangerous  I  seem,  for  thoughts  above  my  state. 
I  am  not  «o,  my  King — my  wishes  all  ' 

Lie  bnried  here  -,  ( laying  his  Itand  on  his  brea»t. ) 

The  rage  of  innovation 
That  but  more  grievous  makes  the  weight  o*  the  ehaiaa 
It  cannot  break— shall  never  heat  my  blood; 
The  century  is  not  ripe  for  my  ideal^ 
I  live  a  citizen  of  future  times. 

Can  a  mere  picture,  Sire,  dirturb  your  rest f:n,:f:i,v,CTOOQlc 
Your  breath  eftces  it  I 
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•  ;■  Kino. 

t  '  I  am  (he  first 

Wlu)  knows  yon  entertain  sncli  thonghte. 
MARdtris. 

Such — yes. 
Kmo. 
(Bitt,  woliti  a  tttp  or  (ibo,  and  ttopt  qipDttIc  li(  Karqiil:) 
( Jride. )     Novel,  at  least,  this  lone.     The  arU  of  fiattery 
Exhaust  themselres ;  and  imitation  lowers 
A  man  of  wit     For  once,  let's  try  the  opposite  [ 
Why  not  T    The  singular  brings  fortune  ofL 

If  thus  you  view  the  matter,  why  'tis  well — 
The  Crown  shall  thus  obtain,  too,  a  new  serrant — 
A  liberal— 

Mutaris. 
I  see,  yonr  Majesty, 
How  meanly  yon  esteem  the  worth  (rf  men; 
That  In  the  earnest  speech  of  a  free  heart 
You  see  but  a  new  artifice  of  fiattery. 
I  can  see,  too,  what  is  it  leads  te  this ; 
Hen  force  yon  to  this  judgment ;  they  hare  cast 
By  choice  Uieir  own  nobility  away, 
IbTc  bowed  themselves  to  this  degraded  state ; 
Frighted  they  fly,  as  from  some  frowning  spectre. 
Before  the  innate  greatness  of  their  nature. 
Pleased  with  their  poverty,  adorn  their  chains 
With  base  dexterity — and  call  it  virtue 
To  wear  thein  gracefully.     So  did  the  world 
Present  itself  to  you ;  'twas  thus  bequeathed  you 
From  your  great  father ;  how,  in  this  sad  image 
Of  mutilation  could  you  honor  man  t 

Kino. 
Some  truth  is  in  his  words. 

HAsanu. 

Yet  it  is  pity 
That — taking  man  from  the  Creator's  hand* 
And  changing  to  a  creatnre  of  your  own,— 
Making  yourself  the  god  of  this  new  being — 
One  thing  you've  overlooked — that  yon  youraelf 
Remain  a  man — in  all  respects  a  man  1 
You  suffer  and  desire — a  mortal  still ; 
You  stand  in  need  of  sympathy — to  a  god 
We  can  but  offer  sacrifice,  and  pray~— 

.TOOgIc 
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And  tremble !    Oh  most  soirowfnl  exchange !     ■  .  "■ 
Wofiil  perrenioa !     When  you're  sank  mtntniid 
To  be  yoMT  htLTp»lnngi~-who  will  share  with  yon 
The  barmoiiy  stmck  from  them ! 
Kins. 

(  By  the  heavens 
He  toQcbea  me ! ) 

Mae  am  e.  , 

Bnl  naaght  this  sacrifice  to  yon  I  dirongh  ftiia 
Yon  stand  slone,  a  species  ia  yonrself ; 
This  is  the  price  yon  fur  your  god-head  pay; 
How  terrible  if  that  «onld  oot  be  purchased ! 
If  for  this  price,  the  trampled  good  of  millionsi 
YoM  sbouM  gain — nothing^  if  the  very  Freedom 
You  have  aaoihilated  were  alone 
That  which  could  bring  yoor  wish  to  consummation! 
Fray  you — dismiss  me.  Sire,  I  am  rapt  too  far; 
My  heart  ia  full ;  loo  mighty  is  the  charm 
Of  standing  near  the  One  of  all  on  earth 
Tn  whom  I  might  nnfold  my  thoughts. 
rTb  OoMt4e  Ltrfiia  mien,  andtptaki  a  fiv>  wardt  in  Vtt  ^ng"!  or,    Philip 
fiva  hhi  a  tign  to  mMra»,  and  riaaint  liaiag  in  Kit  fanxtr  poitare.) 
Kino,  ((o  Marquis,  after  the  exit  of  jLvrtna.) 
Speak  on. 

MAKams,  {after  a  pause.) 

I  feel,  Sire— all  the  worth— 

Kind. 

Speak  on ; 
You  bad  yet  more  to  say. 

M&s«iite. 

But  lately.  Sire, 
My  journey  lay  through  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
So  many  rich  and  blooming  proriucea  1 
A  great,  a  vigorous  people  I  an  honest  people  I 
And  Father  of  this  people  1  that,  I  thought. 
That  muat  be  godlike  I — Then  I  stumbled  on 
A  mouldering  heap  of  human  bones. 
(Arr  ke  Oogt  mnd  Jiztt  kia  ti/es  <ii»  (At  ^ng,  wA«  tJuU»vfn  ta  *vt«n»  Au  ImA,  M 
ireft  Ail  ejci  tBitarrautd  en  Uu  grewnd.) 

You're  right ; 
You  ranst,  that  you  can,  what  yon  know  you  must  do. 
Doth  fill  me  with  a  shuddering  admiration, 
O  pity  that,  thus  weltering  in  hi»  blood,  , 

The  victim,  but  so  faint  a  song  of  praise 
Can  utter  to  the  apirit  of  the  slayer  1 
That  men,  not  beings  of  a  higher  easenee, 
Write  the  world's  history  1  more  gentle  times       CtOOqIc 
Will  soon  displace  the  age  of  Philip— these  ^ 

Will  bring  a  milder  wisdom— then  the  good 
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Of  the  citizen  will  with  the  prince'»  grefttneu 
Walk  Jiand  in  hand  ;  the  itate  her  children  priac*. 
And  erea'sternnacesuly  i>e  huDMO. 

Kino. 
When,  think  you,  would  those  centuries  of  blessin^f 
Dawn  oa  the  eartbi  had  I  before  the  earse 
or  this  age  trembled  T  Look  upon  my  Spain ! 
Here  blooms  the  subject's  pood  in  cloudless  peace; 
Such  peace  I  give  to  Flanders. 

Marquis,  (quickly.)' 

ChuTch-yard  peace! 
And  you  can  hope  to  end  what  you're  begun '.' 
Hope  to  retard  the  change  o(  Chrfstendom 
Already  ripe — the  nnirersal  spring 
Thai  shall  bring  back  the  world  to  pristine  youth  ! 
You  will,  alone  throughout  all  Europe,  throw 
Yourself  against  the  wheel  of  a  world's  fate. 
That  unimpeded  in  full  course  doth  roll  I 
With  mortal  arm  will  grasp  its  spokes !   Tou  may  not  t 
Already  thousands  from  your  kingdoms  fly, 
Though  poor,  rejoicing  ;  in  the  burgher,  whom 
ToalosI  for  conscience'  sake,— you  lost  your  noblest  f 
With  open,  mother's  arms  Elizabeth 
Welcomes  the  fugitives, — and  England  blooms 
Through  our  land's  skill, — in  formidable  strength. 
Desolate  lies  Grenada ;  of  her  tide 
Of  Protestants  forsaken,  and"  exulting 
Europe  beholds  its  enemy  bleed  with  wovnda 
All  self-inflicted. 
fTIU  King  seemsKMiicd !  lie  Marjuis  perciivei  it,  and  appreacJus  ufetnUpi  aran 
For  Eternity 
You  plant — and  Death  your  seed  f  a  work  thus  forced, 
Cannot  survive  the  breath  of  its  Creator, 
You  will  have  wrought  in  vain ;  in  vain  sustained 
The  hard  strife  against  nature  ;  and  in  vain 
To  plans  of  desolation  sacrificed 
A  royal  life-time.     Man  is  greater  far 
Than  yon  have  held  him,  he  wifl' break  the  fetters 
Of  his  long  sleep — recfaim  his  holy  rights ; 
Your  name  with  Nero  and  Busiris  rank ; 
And — that  doth  grieve  me — lor  you  once  were  good'. 
Kino. 
'  Who  made  you  sure  of  that  ? 

MaRftris. 

Yes— yes — by  heaven  I 
Yon  were — ^I  do  repeat  it!     Give  us  back 
What  you  took  from  us  <    Generous  as  you're  strong   . 
Let  happiness  stream  from  your  horn  of  plen^r 
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In  your  great  system  snfTer  souls  lo  ripen  ! 

Giv«  back  what  you  took  from  us  t  'Mid  a  host 

or  Kings  become  a  King ! 
{A^pToachu  kim  beldif,fi!a%g  m  Aim  Jim  and  gUmring  Uiiihs.) 
O  !  could  the  einqueace 

Of  all  the  myriadst  who  in  this  g^eat  moment 

Are  sharers,  hang  upon  my  hps,  and  kindle 

Into  a  flame  the  gleam  that  lights  your  eyes ! 

GiTe  up  the  unnatural  aelf-idotatry 

^hich  makes  us  nothing !     Be  to  as  a  type 

Of  the  Eternal  and  the  True !    O.  nerer. 

Never  did  mortal  hold  so  mueh — to  use  it 
80  like  a  god  I  The  Spanish  name  is  nrerenced 
By  all  the  Kings  of  Europe ;  Go  you  on 
Foremost  among  all  Europe's  Kings  !     One  moremenl 
Of  your  pen — and  the  earth  is  new  created  1 
O,  gire  us  liberty  of  thought  I    (throwing  kimself  at  hie  feet.} 
King,  {aarprised,  turns  away  kis  eyes, 
then  again  fixes  them  on  the  Harris.) 

9trange  zealot  I 
Yet — rise — ^I — 

Ma  ROD  18. 

Look  on  lordly  nature  round  you  ! 
On  freedom  it  is  grounded,  and  how  rich 
Through  freedom  !    He,  the  great  Creator,  gives 
The  worm  its  dew-drop,  and  lets  free-will  wanton 
Even  in  the  lifeless  spaces  of  corruption  ; 
Your  world — how  poor  and  narrow  !  a  leaf  rustling 
Alarms  the  lord  of  Christendom !    You  tremble 
At  every  virtue.    He,  to  keep  nnmarred 
Freedom's  fair  form,  lets  Evil's  frighlfnl  hosts 
Ron  riot  wildly  in  his  universe; 
HiK — the  Almighty  Artist,  we  behold  not, 
His  being  reiled  in  hii  eternal  laws ; 
Those  laws  the  sceptic  sees — not  Him,  and  cries, 
"  Wherefore  a  God  T  the  world  doth  need  no  God !" 
And  never  yet  did  ehristian's  worship,  praise  him, 
As  doth  this  sneering  sceptic's  blasphemy! 

Kino. 
And  yon  would  undertake  to  imiute 
This  mighty  model — in  mortality — 
In  my  dominions  T 

Marquis. 
You — you  can— who  elset 
Unto  the  nation's  happiness  consecrate 
The  regal  power,  which  but  loo  long  hath  pampered 
Alone  the  greatness  of  the  crown.    Bring  bacic^oi.>^^lc 
Man's  lost  nobiliiy  ;  let  the  citisen 
Once  more  be  what  he  wb»— the  crowa'a  sole  objecfc 
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Lei  hfin  be  fettered  by  no  dnljr — Mre 

Hia  brother'e  right — like  hia  inviolable. 

Then.  Sire,  when  man,  reaUired  unto  bimaelf, 

Awaken*  to  the  consciouBiieM  of  wortht 

And  Freedom'!  prond  and  stately  rirtuea  bloom, — 

When  jronr  own  kingdona  jou  have  made  the  happieat 

Of  all  on  earth— then  it  may  be  your  doty 

To  conquer  other  realms. 

Kino,  (a/ter  a  lottg  pauat.} 

Vn  heard  yon  now 
Unto  an  end*  and  clearly  eee,  the  world 
Not  aa  in  ordinary  heada,  ia  painted 
In  yonra  i — nor  will  I.  Marqnia,  measure  yon 
By  ordinary  roles.    I  am  the  firat 
To  whom  yon  hare  uoreiled  your  aecrel  tbonghte. 
Thia  I  believe — I  know  iL     For  the  sake 
Of  this  diseretion— for  your  prudent  ailence 
Until  this  liour.  on  such  opinions, 
Embraced  with  auch  keen  ardor, — for  the  sake 
Of  thia  forbearing  pradence — I'll  forget, 
Young  man,  that  I  have  learned,  and  how  I've  learned  them. 
Stand  np,  1  will  eorrect  the  impetuons  youth 
Aa  one  of  elder  yeara — not  aa  hia  monarch. 
I  will — beoauae  I  will.     Poiaon  itself. 
In  generous  natnrea,  may,  I  find,  be  ennobled 
To  something  better.     But  beware — I  warn  yon, 
Hy  inquisition  !  It  would  grieve  me  sorely. 

Would  it— and  truly  T 

KiRO,  [lost  in  wonder.) 

I  have  never  seen 
A  nan  like  thia.     No — Marquis — no  !  yon  wrong  me. 
I  will  not  be  a  Nero— not  towarda  you, 
Nay,  nay,  all  happiness  shall  not  be  blighted 
Before  me;  yon  yourself,  beneath  my  eyes 
May  yet  remain,  a  man— 

MARQOia,  (quickly.) 

And,  Sire— your  enbjectsf 
O  not— fto(  for  myvelf  I  apoke^-not  mine 
The  canse  I  plead ;  my  fellow  subjects — Sire ! 

KlHO. 

So  well  yon  know,  how  will  poalerity 

Judge  of  me,  yon  shall  teach  it— yon  yourself. 

How  I  did  act  towards  men — when  I  had  found  oiM> 

MaR4,VIB. 

O,  being  thus  the  juatest  among  Kings,  ,  ■  i 

Be  not  at  once  the  most  unjust !   In  Flander*     ^^^^^^^IC 
Are  many  ihonsand  better  men  than  I. 


».]  Song. 

Only  your»elf— great  King — may  I  cosfefls  ill 
Do  now  behold  under  ihia  softened  image 
For  the  first  time  the  lineaments  of  Freedom. 

Kino,  {iDtti.  mild  eamestaess.) 
No  more  of  this,  young  man.     Full  well  I  know 
You  will  think  otherwise  of  men — when  you 
Have  known,  as  I  have  known  them.     Yet  I  would 
This  meeting  should  not  be  onr  last.    How  shall  I 
Bind  yea  to  mef 

Marqvis. 
Nay — leave  me  as  1  am. 
What  would  I  be  to  yon,  Sire,  if  me  ako 
Von  should  corrupt  I 

Kino.. 

This  pride  I  eannot  snffer. 
From  this  Hme,  Marqwis — ^yon  are  in  my  aervioe, 
Nay — no  remonsbvnee.     I  will  have  it  ao. 


MET  THEE  AND  THY  BROW  WAS  CALM. 
«AtlAw*rhew9ii  ■MAnra." 
I  met  thee  and  thy  brow  was  calm, 

As  coldly  thou  did'st  pass  me  by. 
With  careless  words  upon  thy  lips, 

And  smiles  as  careless  in  thine  eye. 
Thou  covld'st  remember  all  the  paat, 

And  keep  the  crimson  of  thy  cheek; 
Unfaltering  conld'st  pronounce  my  nam« 

While  1— Oh  God !  /  could  not  speak ; 
For  thoughts  that  long  had  buried  lain 
Flashed  thick  and  sudden  o'er  my  brain ; 
And  I  could  only  bow  to  seo 
Thy  beauty  in  its  majesty. 
Oh  I  never  thus  with  marble  brow, 

And  beauty  so  severely  bright. 
Thou  art  revealed  unto  my  prayer 

Amid  die  visions  of  the  night 
Then  be  my  life  a  ceaseless  dream. 

Since  life  is  bat  Ihy  voice  to  hear. 
To  see  the  sunlight  of  thy  smile, 

And  feel  thy  holy  presence  near — 
To  worship  thee  beyond,  above  ,  .  , 

All  other  thoughts,  all  other  love ;  ^  ^OOglC 

In  thee  to  feel,  to  think,  to  be — 
To  have  no  other  ahrine  b«t  thee.  y. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTION. 


Trs  last  jresr  hae  wilneaaed  erenujwhich  are  destined  ta  »o.mt- 
inriog  but  dark  celebrity  in  our  anaals  as  a  free  people.  The  bold 
attempt  made  by  the  federal  leaden  in  PennAvWania  "  to  treat  an 
election  aa  though  they  had  not  been  defeated,"  is  one ;  the  equally 
daring,  but  more  succeufu],  violation  of  the  right  of  popular  anf- 
{nge  in  New  Jersey,  is  another. 

When  the  tempest  of  partisan  strife  shall  have  subsided — when 
•ober  reason  and  cool  reflection  regain  their  wonted  ascendency 
orer  the  minds  of  men — when  the  struggle  for  political  power 
shall  have  passed  wilh  those  who  originated,  and  who  hoped  to 
profit  by  it,  and  these  events  are  viewed  through  the  medium  of 
intervening  years,  men  will  gnze  wilh  astonishment  upon  the  spec- 
tacle of  folly  and  wickedness  which  they  present,  and  the  hifltoiian 
will  chronicle  them  among  the  ssd  records  of  human  infirmity, 
where  faction,  for  the  purpose  of  the  hour,  his  so  often  assunwil 
the  tremendous  responsibility  of  perilling  or  defeating  (he  fairest 
experiments  of  human  liberty.  The  actors  in  each  succesure 
Kene  may  have  their  future  apologists.  Arnold  and  Burr  have 
tbeirs.  But  while  the  fires  of  liberty  shell  continue  to  bum  bright 
on  our  political  altars,  and  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  tbcy  will 
■ot  be  forgotten  or  forgiven, 

The  conspirators  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  seeno  to  have 
been  actuated  by  one  common  impulse.  They  sought  the  same  ob- 
ject, the  perpetuation  of  their  power,  and  they  pursued  it  by  tttni- 
lar  means.  They  made  their  returning  officers  the  instrumeala  tor 
suppressing  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  reversing  the  decisions  of 
the  ballot-boxes.  The  difference  in  the  result  was  a  consequence 
of  the  fact,  that  in  Pennsylvanili  the  baTlot-boxes  sent  a  majority 
of  Democrats  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  while,  in 
New  Jersey,  a  msjoriiy  of  Fitdenliste  were  retarned  to  both 
branches.  In  Pennsylvania  the  people  had  a  constitutional  rallying 
point  in  thair  Home  of  Representatives ;  they  gathered  roand  it, 
and  concentrating  there  the  thunder  of  popular  opinion,  beat  back 
the  assailants  of  freedom,  with  an  energy  as  firm  as  it  was  triuroph- 
anl.  But  in  New  Jersey  sll  the  sourres  of  constitutional  authority 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Feder»liBla.  They  had  the  Legis- 
lature, the  Executive,  the  Judiciary — there  was  no  point  upon 
which  the  people  could  rally  recognised  by  law.  Submission  to 
fraud,  or  a  revolutionary  movement,  were  the  only  attematires 
presented.  And  a  liberty  •loving  people,  who  would  have  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  te  pveseive  pare  and  imiokte  the  inslitn- 
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fltnted,  reasoned ;  and  were  spumed  ;  treated  with  contnmety,  and 
■defrauded  of  their  rigiits.  They  Bubnitlted,  but  have  taken  their 
-appeal  to  the  unerring  principles  of  jnetice,  that  hare  so  often  res- 
cued and  redeemed  the  csvse  of  democracy. 

We  propose,  while  the  N«w  Jersey  oaie  4s  yet  fresh  in  the  publie 
mind,  briefly  to  present  the  facts  connected  with  it,  and  reriew  its 
4eadin;  featares.  lu  perfect  novelty,  without  prcceilent  or  paral< 
del ;  its  deep  and  practieal  bearing  upon  Ihe  life  and  spirit  of  our 
political  system;  ila  peculiar  connection  with  the  great  and  fundi- 
tnental  tenet-of  our  creed,  that  Ihe  majarity  mnn  govern,  all  coa- 
■apire  to  nngnily  its  importance,  and  awaken  to  it  a  'deep  and  per- 
-vading  interest. 

It  is  a  ease  of  great  simplicity,  embracing  but  few  facts,  and 
•Done  that-flM  disputed. 

By  the  Jaws  of  New  Jersey  the  election  for  members  of  Congress 
«ld  the  State  Legislature  is  held  at  the  same  time,  except  when 
electors  of  ^President  and  Vice  President  ere  to  b«  rtiosen.  The 
time  is  the  second  Tuesday  of  October  anfl  the  day  following. 
The  electian  is  by  baHot,  and  all  the  candidates  voted  for  are  put 
«n  the  same  balioL  One  poll  is  held  in  each  township.  The 
-assessor  «nd  collector  of  the  township,  with  a  judge  of  election, 
chosen  for  the  pnrpoee  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  preside  at,  and 
■act  as  judges  and  inspectors  of,  electian,  and  the  clerk  of  the  town- 
'Sbip  officiates  as  clerk.  The  ihne  of  opening  and  closing  the 
]K>lls  is  uniform,  and  flxed  by  statute. 

The  candidates  for  Congress  are  nominated  in  the  several  coun- 
tiea  on  the  first  Monday  in  September;  the  clerks  transmit  Ihe 
nominationB  to  the  Governor,  who  prepares  and,  transmits  a  true 
list  of  all  the  names  nominated  to  the  clerii  of  each  cotnity  in  tht 
State;  the  connty  clerk  forwards  a  copy  to  each  township- clerk  In 
4iia  county,  who  puts  copies  up  for  pubTic  information;  and  the 
election  is  made  erclusrvely  from  the  persons  so  nominated. 

After  the  poll  is  closed  it  ts  the  duty  of  the  judge  and  inspeAorSt 
together  with. the  clerk  of  the  election,  to  proceed  without  delay. 

"  To  uke  an  lecoonl  of,  aad  eaat  np  the  tbim  gircn  In  euh  far  undidiite,  ii»h«  *  liil  4lf 
tb*  Hm«,  wbich  Ibl  Ibey  ilull  ligu,  certify,  hiI  up,  dtreei,  ud  iiu«nt  to  Um  Clark  (rf'UM 
eouDty,  kIh  ihall  llteiid  Hi  Ihi,  Eaun-hDUH  of  the  counlyoBtbeSBturdiynaKtftai'tbsdByof 
•lection,  for  Iba  pnrpiK*  at  ttccWmg  iha  ume,  shicb  lial  rhill  bs  delivf  ccd  lo  bim  bclon 
fire  o'clock  in  tha  allcniDonornid  da;,  wbich  nid  Clerk  ■ball  proceed,  in  a  publie  mannet, 
10  puke  one  general  liil  of  all  lb*  candidaM*  voled  Ibr  u  aGmadd,  together  viih  th* 
number  of  roiei  recalled  Ck  each  of  IbeD,  and  ahall  Irauuiii  ihs  atme,  «  Ihe  HpSBaa  a^ 
iba  Slate,  lo  the  Goremor  or  person  adminialering  tba  gara'rnnieni,  wilhin  tiea  da^ 
tberealter,  having  firat  eauied  a  duplicate  Iheraoria  be  filed  in  lib  office,  together  with  lb* 

The  Governor  is  directed: 

"  if  the  eeitifted  liiB  of  Totea  giren  for  repreeenlatiTee  in  Congreaa  ahall  nnt  1m  receind 
ftom  the  ClarbaoTanj  of  the  counliei  of  the  State  by  him  within  aeTOn  daya  after  tba  tiaa 
preacribed  by  law  for  Raiting  up  tbe  aune,  Ac,  by  the  Clerki  u  iToteiaiJ,  Torthwiib  •■ 
aend  eipreai  to  tb«  Clerk  of  tbe  county  or  eounliea  from  which  luch  certi£od  tSkU  hsTt  BM 
bMB  ncciTed,*i>d  la  pmstmlha  lameai  the  aipanaa  of  iheStala." 
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The  Governor  is  also  dJreeted : 

'  recHTi^  th*  uid  litU,l*lBT  the  (aBH  %t(m »  jairr  inmiH 

a  tiul  purpsr,  ud,  aftar  cutiog  up  Um  vbol*  ■umber  af  nMt 
tram  uie  leTsrsL  Ecuntrn,  for  sacb  cindidata,  iha  said  GnTinw  and  jirity  couocil  ihall  dc- 
■ermiM  Ilw  six  pnwns  wbo  biTa  the  greMtd  number  of  Torn  rrom  Iba  vhole  Suir,  be 
■apc«Mntui>e*  in  Ceufraa  er  Lha  United  SuMi  iiom  iba  Stale,"  aul  ronhrilb  tenniaucB 

This  is,  BubsUntialty,  ibe  whole  law  of  ^m  case,  ttnd  so  fer  h  it 
plates  to  the  qttestioK  ia  coalroTerejTr  we  have  given  it  vtrbaUm 
from  the  statute  book. 

Now  to  the  facta.  The  election  for  RepreaeBtativea  ia  the 
Iweiity-eixth  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  was  heU  in  New  Jeraef 
on  the  ninth  end  tenth  days  of  October,  1838.  Among  others,  tho 
names  of  Philemon  Dickerson,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Daniel  B.  Ryall, 
William  R.  Cooper,  Joseph  Kille,  Manning  Force,  Joseph  F. 
Jlandolph,  John  B.  Aycrigg,  John  P.  B.  Maxwell,  William  Hal- 
stead,  Charles  C.  Straiten,  and  ThouMS  Jones  Yorke,  were  regu- 
larly nominated  according  to  law.  The  nominations  were  duly 
forwarded  to  the  GoTcrnor  ;  the  general  list  required  by  the  statute 
was  made  by  him,  and  sent  to,  and  received  by  the  Clerks  of,  the 
several  counties,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  the  townahip^lerts 
in  their  respective  counties,  who  published  them  accoiding  to  law. 
These  facts  are  undispnled  and  unduputable. 

On  the  day  fixed  by  law  the  polls  to  eveiy  township  in  the  Stale 
were  opened  in  due  form,  at  the  hour  prescribed  by  the  stalnle, 
and  by  the  proper  officer,  lawfully  appointed  by  the  people,  and 
continued  open  for  the  legal  period  of  time.  These  facts  are  andr- 
nied. 

The  judges  and  inspectors  at  every  poll  throughoit  the  Stale 
acted  honestly,  fairly,  and  conscientiouBly,  as  far  as  appears.  No 
ireeman  who  was  believed  to  be  entitled  to  a  vote  was  any  where 
denied  it;  and  no  one  believed  to  be  not  entitled  was  any  where 
admitted.  So  far  as  the  case  now  before  us  is  concerned,  these 
iects  are  Dnquestioned.  The  ides  of  hvnting  up  illegal  votes  to 
patch  up  their  case,  is  an  aAerlhought  of  the  federal  candidates, 
'Snd  betrays  most  unguardedly  their  own  utter  distrust  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Governor  and  eooncil. 

We  say,  then,  thus  far  tho  facts  are  undented  and  undeniable ; 
the  whole  case  thus  &r  is  free  from  difficulty. 

The  law  has  been  complied  with ;  the  officers  of  election  have 
done  their  duty ;  the  people  have  exercised  their  constiluUond 
light  of  suffrage.  The  election  has  been  held  ;  the  votea  of  the 
freemen  of  New  Jersey  have  been  deposited  in  the  ballot-boxes, 
and  all  that  remains  is  to  ascertain  the  result. 

I.et  us  pause  a  moment,  and  view  the  queslion  from  this  position. 
Truth  is  as  simple  as  the  light ;  it  is  only  in  the  maxes  of  error 
that  the  perception  becomes  confused,  indistinct,  and  dubious. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey  had  niHO  exercised  the  most  sacred 
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rig'ht  gmntnleed  to  them  b^  the  ConititutioQ.  7%ey  had  chosen 
their  JRfpresentativea  -,  they  had  the  undoubted  right  to  do  h,  th« 
unconditional  right,  limited  only  by  the  forma  of  law  ;  and 
theae  having  beeo  complied  with,  the  thing  waa  done,  tlie  selection 
made.  And  we  might  here  take  our  stand  and  boldly  deny  that 
any  authority  exiats,  either  in  the  £xeciitiTe,  the  Legislature,  or 
the  Judicial  departmenta  of  the  gorernment  of  New  Jersey,  to  re- 
verse the  decision  already  made  the  moment  the  ballot-boxes 
tbroughiMil  the  Bute  are  closed.  There  is  the  Toice  of  the  people* 
all  that  remains  is  to  gire  it  utterance.  There  is  the  decision  of 
the  Bovereigns  of  the  soil — the  supreme  authority  of  the  land — all 
that  remains  for  the  creatures  of  that  power  is  to  announce  its  d^ 

We  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  neit  unquestioned  fact 
In  this  case.  It  is  this;  the  votes  of  the  people,  as  they  were  de- 
|K>sited  in  the  ballot>bozes,  were  as  follows  : 


For  ndlenioQ  Di«k««  - 

£8,4t3 

John  B.  Ayerigg       • 

-      ss,aM 

Ptur  D.  Vnom 

B8,4M 

Mm  P.  S.  lb<«*U 

-        a8,3SB 

DtDicI  a  Rydl 

38,441 

Wd>.  Hikuad 

-        28,386 

WIUunR.  Coi^r    - 

28,45S 

Chirlei  C.  Stntuo  ■ 

2§,39a 

J««ph  KiUfl      ■        - 

ae,427 

Thouiu  Jona  Yorke 

-      28.aai 

-        MnniugForu 

38,314 

J«eph  T.  BiDdolFb 

-      fis,*2r 

Hi.  DlckttHi'i  luJDTitT  o 

t«Mt 

AycrigK  n 

IM 

Mr.  VnoiD-* 

Mr 

Muwell 

IW 

Mr.  Rj'all'i              " 

Hi 

Mr.  C*»|><i>l           " 

'     Mr 

SO 

Mr.  Kilk'i               » 

Mr 

Yorka 
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We  repeat  that  the  election  had  been  held  in  strict  accordance 
with  ihe  forms  of  law ;  all  the  requisitions  of  the  statute  book  had 
been  complied  with ;  and  when  the  people  had  exercised  their 
right  of  suffrage,  and  the  ballot-boxes  throughout  the  Slate  were 
closed,  this  was  the  state  of  the  poll,  Messrs.  Dickerson,  Vroom, 
Ryall,  Cooper,  and  Kille,  fire  of  the  Democratic  candidates,  had 
each  received  n  majority  of  votes. 

We  repeat  that  at  no  period,  then  or  since,  has  this  fact  ever  been 
denied,  doubted,  or  questioned,  by  friend  or  foe,  by  Democrat  or 
Whig.    The  ofliciel  relurns  show  it. 

The  second  section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  "  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States." 

The  Laws  of  New  Jersey  declare,  that  "  the  six  persons  who 
have  the  greatest  number  of  votes  from  the  whole  Slate  shall  be 
the  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  this 
State." 

Now,  our  jErst  proposition  is,  that  the  persons  "chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  Stale"  are  the  ennstituiinna]  Representatives  of  that 
Stale  in  the  Congress  of  the  Uniled  States. 
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And  our  aecmd  proposition  is,  that "  the  persons  who  bave  th* 
greatest  number  of  roles  from  the  whole  State  "  an  the  persona 
■o  chosen  by  the  people. 

Can  any  ^in^  be  plainer!  Can  words,  ean  ar^ments  posublj 
elucidate,  or  timplify,  or  enforce,  or  render  these  propositiona, 
more  palpable,  more  clear,  more  unquestionable  T  Can  hardiliood 
deny^-can  ingenaity  perplex — can  sophistry  raise  doubts  atrant  so 
plain  a  matter  t  And  yet  this  is  the  question,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion, inrolved  in  the  Jersey  case.  Let  ii  be  borne  in  mind,  we  repeat, 
that  the  pretence  of  illegal  rotes  haring  been  given  ouikea  no  part 
of  the  present  conlrOTeray.  That,  we  say  again,  is  an  after-thoughL 
Tliat  inquiry  was  nerer  before  the  Gorernor  and  his  Priry  Council, 
who  undertook  to  rererae  the  decision  of  the  people.  That  ques- 
tion was  never  raised  by  the  Clerks  who  suppressed  the  returns 
from  the  township  of  MilWille  and  South  Amboy.  That  subter- 
fuge was  nerer  thought  of  in  the  discussions  of  the  occasion,  and 
the  atiBwer  to  the  allegalion  will  be  giren  in  its  proper  place,  and 
will  be  shown  to  be  of  a  piece  with  the  wretched  hurobaggery  of 
this  whole  miserable  farce. 

It  is  here  our  business  to  deal  only  with  the  law  and  the  facta  of 
the  case  up  to  the  nmtnent  when  the  people,  having  acted — having, 
in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  "  chosen  " 
their  Re  presents  {ires,  it  only  remained  to  announce  what  that  action 
was — what  they  had  done — whom  they  had  so  chosen. 

Here  is  the  law,  on  the  one  hand,  declaring  that  the  six  persons 
who  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes  from  the  whole  State  ar« 
elected.  Here  are  the  ballot-boxes,  on  the  other  hand,  containing 
the  votes  of  the  people  of  the  whole  Stste,  of  which  the  greaUtt 
number  have  been  given  for  Messrs.  Dickerson,  Vroom,  Ryall, 
Cooper,  Kille  and  Randolph,  and  we  put  the  question  tu  the  plain 
common  sense  of  every  honest  man  in  the  community,  we  care  not 
to  what  party  or  sect  he  belongs,  we  care  not  what  his  opinions 
may  be  upon  points  of  national  or  State  policy,  or  what  his  prefer- 
ences for  particular  men  or  measures— we  aak,  are  not  these  men 
chosen  by  the  electors  of  New  Jersey!  Are  they  not  the  lawful 
Representatives  of  the  people!  Had  they  not  a  right  to  their  cer- 
tificates!    And  are  they  not  entitled  to  iheir  seals  ! 

Yet  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  his  Privy  Council,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  law — in  the  face  of  these  facts,  all  spread  before  them, 
all  unquestioned,  all  undenied,  not  only  refused  to  commission  the 
gentlemen  so  elected,  hut  solemnly  declared  under  their  official 
oaths,  that  Messrs.  Aycrigg,  Maxwell,  Halstead,  Slratton,  Yorhe 
and  Rnndolph  were  chosen  as  the  people's  Representatives  in  the 
next  Congress,  and  gave  them  commiasiuns  accordingly. 

The  annunciation  of  the  fact,  had  it  been  made  to  a  wakeful, 
watchful,  jealous  people,  in  calm  and  thoughtful  and  reflecting  limes, 
would  have  aUrtled  and  astounded  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  cloud- 
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leu  aky.  Bat  it  csme  when  the  political  atmoBphere  was  aut' 
charged  with  the  beat  of  part]^  pasBion — whea  the  clouda  of  angry 
disappointmeDt  bung  dense  and  dark  orer  a  defeated  elan  of  ambi- 
tioua  leaders,  and  ihey  were  ready  to  worabip  th«  bolt  that  revenged 
ihem  of  their  adTersariea,  though  it  had  ri*ea  the  tree  of  liberty  to 
ita  roota,  and  blighted  the  last  hope  of  the  patriot  on  earth. 

Such  is  man — so  epeak  the  recorde  of  the  past — the  history  of 
human  error  ia  but  the  aad  atory  of  the  reaulia  of  nnmaslered  pas- 
■ions  and  headlong  ambition.  The  experience  of  ages  ia  rife  with 
the  leaaon,  that  in  the  fever  of  the  blood  we  forget  alike  the  dutiea 
«f  aound  judgment,  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  far-reaching  in- 
flnencea  of  interest  itself. 

That  we  may  rightly  understand  the  history  of  this  extraordinary 
case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  paose  for  a  moment,  at  thia  point  id 
the  narrative,  and  take  a  brief  survey  of  Uie  circumstances  which 
surrounded  the  principal  actors  on  the  stage. 

llie  panic  year  of  1637  had  re-inspirited  the  broken  and  acatter- 
ed  ranks  of  the  Federal  party.  The  suspension  of  specie  payments 
by  the  banks — the  consequent  embarrassment,  enhanced  by  the 
wild  speculations  which  had  preceded,  and  the  derangement  of 
the- currency  which  attended  it — afforded  a  plausible  pretence  for 
charging  the  Administration  with  mis  management,  which  was  in- 
dustriously used  by  the  designing  of  that  party,  and  had  its  effect  on 
tbonsands  of  our  own,  who,  either  from  want  of  information  or  re- 
flection became  dissatisfied  or  doubtful,  and  voted  against  ut,  or 
declined  voting  at  all.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  Bute  con se- 
qnentiy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federalists ;  yet,  by  a  meagre 
Tote — and  one  that  warned  them  of  the  exceeding  alightneas  of 
their  tennre.  They  spent  the  legislative  season,  therefore,  almost 
exclusively  in  efforts  to  entrench  themselves  in  power  in  spite  of 
sbiAing  majorities,  by  creating  a  new  central  county,  so  carved  ont 
u  to  insure  a  Federal  ascendency  within  it,  and  by  breaking  down 
die  equality  of  representation  among  tlie  counties,  adding  to  the 
Petlenl  what  they  deducted  from  those  that  were  Democratic 

But  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  windfall  they  received  in  New 
York  in  the  course  of  1838,  the  returning  tides  of  prosperity 
throughout  the  country — the  resumption  of  specie  payments — the 
instantaneous  correction  of  the  disorders  in  the  currency,  and  the 
slow  but  sure  effects  of  "the  aober  second-thought  of  the  people," 
began,  before  October,  to  awaken  and  alarm  their  fears — feara 
which  the  result  of  the  election  confirmed.  The  old  Democratic 
counties  came  on  in  all  their  ori^nal  strength — three  counties  which 
they  had  carried  the  year  before  were  wreated  from  them.  They 
carried  several  of  their  own  counties  by  diminished  majorities,  the 
loss  of  any  one  of  which  would  have  overthrown  them  ;  and  added 
to  all  this  the  Congressional  returns  exhibited  a  majority  from  the 
vhole  State  against  tkem.  The  hand-writing  on  the  wall  was  visi- 
ble, and  it  needed  no  Daniel  to  interpret  iL 
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The  Governor,  in  Nev  Jersey ,  is  the  crmture  of  the  Legislature! 
depflniHog  on  it  BDHUsDy  for  his  election;  he  reached  his  chnir  by  tke 
removal  of  a  political  opponent  llie  fall  before,  and  oa  the  same 
hair  by  which  bis  parly  were  suspended,  hung  his  official  honors  and 
emolumenls.  The  membera  of  his  Privy  Council  were  the  crea- 
tures of  the  majoritiea  of  their  respective  counties.  They  floated, 
therefore,  to  the  place  iif  power  in  October,  from  the  melee  of  the 
conflict,  and  from  amid  disaster  and  defeat,  with  a  single,  soHtarf 
pWk,  a  majority  of  one  county,  upon  which  to  rest  their  fortnoea 
for  the  present,  and  their  hopes  for  the  future. 

With  this  cnsis  came,  too,  the  Pennsylvania  election.  The  do- 
feat  of  Ritner  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  party  by  a  majoritj 
of  thousands.  Star  alWr  star  was  disappearing  from  their  polidcal 
firmament — cloud  after  cloud  was  rising  upon  the  vision  of  the 
future,  and  the  shadows  of  coming  events  were  already  gathering  io 
their  path. 

It  was  amid  these  circumstances  of  disaster  and  defeal-^isap- 
poinlmentand  mortiflcatioa,  that  an  extraordinary  political  doei^ 
ment  was  issued  at  Harrisburgh.  It  was  a  circular  prepared  under 
the  direction  and  by  the  authorily  of  the  Federal  State  Committee 
at  the  seat  of  government  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  on  the  thirteenth  of 
October,  and  signed  by  the  ChBirman,  who  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  announced  boldljr 
and  distinctly  the  purpose  of  that  party  "  to  treat  the  election  i* 
their  State  as  if  they  had  not  been  defeated."  In  other  words,  to 
nullify  the  views  of  the  people,  to  reverse  thpir  decision,  and  to 
treat  their  authority  with  disregard  and  contempt.  Il  was  a  plain, 
nnequirocal  avowal  of  the  determination  of  the  federal  authorities 
in  that  slate,  to  hold  on  to  power,  peaceably  if  they  could,  forcibly 
if  they  must 

This  circular  was  sent  far  and  «ide.  The  leaders  in  New  Jersey 
were  early  in  possession  of  it.  What  effect  il  had  upon  their  sub- 
sequent course  is  left  to  inference.  The  only  facts  we  have  are, 
that  they  defended  it  in  principle,  and  carried  it  out  in  practice — as 
we  shall  see. 

We  now  resume  the  narraUre  of  events  as  they  occurred. 

The  election,  as  we  hare  already  remarked,  was  held  on  the 
ninth  and  tenth  days  of  October  lasL  The  Saturday  next  succeed- 
ing the  election,  being  the  day  on  which  the  clerks  of  the  several 
counties  were  Io  "  receive  the  returns  from  the  townships  before 
fire  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  was  the  thirteenth.  The  seven  days 
theresfter  within  which  the  county  clerks  were  to  send  the  ■'  general 
lists  of  all  the  candidates  voted  for  in  their  respective  counties, 
together  with  the  number  of  votes  received  for  each  of  them,"  to 
the  Qovernor,  expires  on  the  twentieth. 

The  result  at  every  poll  is  known  to  the  public  the  moment  the 
votes  are  counted,  and  by  the  fifteenth,  five  days  aAer  the  election. 
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it  was  known  throughout  the  State,  that  five  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didatea  for  Congress  were  elected  by  an  average  majority  of  more 
than  one  hundred  votes.  The  clerka  of  the  countiea  in  whose  h&nde 
the  returns  were,  had,  therefore,  five  days  after  the  result  was 
known,  for  consultation  and  adrisement,  before  sending  their  gen- 
eral lists  to  the  Governor.  Noting  these  facta,  we  pass  by,  for  the 
present,  the  returns  from  all  the  counties,  except  those  of  Cumber- 
hnd  and  Middlesex,  merely  observing  that  they  were  received  at 
the  executive  office  within  the  time  prescribed. 

The  Cumberland  return  it  appears  was  not  made  up  by  the  Clerk 
of  that  county,  until  the  snenleenth,  at  least  two  days  after  he  had 
learned  the  general  result  in  the  State  and  after  they  had  been  for 
/our  daps  in  his  hands.* 

Now  it  ia  only  necessary  to  examine  this  paper  to  perceive  that 
in  the  mind  of  this  CleTk,  at  least  a  plan  for  reversing  the  election 

•ItiBatinguUidnc 

"AgensralliitoraUt 
in  MCh  EBDdidiile  to  re 
id  Cangleuoflbs  Unilfi 


dt;  af  Octabnr,  in  ths  ym  i 
-    ■  in  iha  following  d«J, 


^ve  it,  itertatim  et  liieralim,  u  fbUows  : 
led  for,  togslherviUi  tha  munbfrorTOlM  ncaircd 
>reieai  ihe  SiUe  o(  Ne*  Jenej  in  lit  Houaa  oT  RapnMOMIiTM 
Stotn,  during  Ihn  nvsnty-siilh  CongreH: 

tie  coanty  of  Cumbarlud,  in  ilia  laid  Suta,  begu  on  the  ninUi 
'  our  Itfrdi  Dne  fhouHud  Fi(flit  bundrod  and  thirty  algbt,  urd 
■■  «ppcvt  by  th«  luL  of  dta  Mtyeral  townahipa  in  aaid  coantj, 
■pactora  iharaof^  duly  Lramimuad  and  affiled  of  ractnl  of  tli« 
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eenified  by  the  judgea  ir 
Cleik'a  oSca  uruid  uuniy,  Tii: 
,  Fob  Mehserb  oi 

llioiDta  JoDM  York,  nine  huudred  md  tbirtaao, 

Chariaa  C.  Stnlton,  nine  hundred  ind  ihlrteen, 

JoHpli  F.  BjuuMpb,  oiae  bnndred  Mul  thiriMD, 

Williwn  ElBliMd,  nine  hundred  ond  eJenn, 

John  P.  B.  Maiwell,  nine  hundred  end  tweWa, 

John  B.  Ayerigg,  nine  hundred  end  Ihirleen, 

JoMph  Killa>  Mien  huBdnd  and  (bciy-one,  • 

Williein  H.  Cooper,  eeran  handred  end  fbrty-thna, 

Daniel  B.  Ryall,  Mran  hundred  end  forty-feur, 

Pelar  D.  Vrooin,  HTan  hondred  (od  forty-rour, 

Maning  Porea,  aaTen  bundrad  and  Ibrty-tliTee, 

l*lulamm  Diokenoo,  earen  huudnd  end  Anytfarea, 
The  EcrtiiieBta  oT  Deerfield  townahip,  the  Congreieional  ia  hetded  thoi 
Po>  Mamau  or  thi  UUrtf-SixA  Cohoxwi  oh  ma  Pah  cm 

Joseph  Kille,  Iwo  hundred  mod  MTiiity-lluta, 

William  R.  Coaper,  two  hundred  end  leTenly-fiT*,  - 

Daniel  B.  BytU,  two  hondred  and  earenty-one, 

Peur  D.  Vroom,  Iwo  hundred  end  eetenly-ui, 

Majtiitg  Force,  two  hnodrad  and  leTCnly-threa 

Pftilanurn  Dkkereon,  two  hoDdrad  and  earaDly-lia, 

Tfaomei  Jonea  York,  one  hundred  and  ■eTamy-nTen, 

Oharie*  C.  SuauoD,  ana  hoadrad  and  taranly-tli,    - 

JoMpb  P.  Randolph,  oaa  bundrad  iBd  HTenty-di  • 

William  Rakted,  one  hundred  and  MTan^-lra,      • 

lofan  P.  B.  Haiwall,  ina  hundred  and  ■eTenly-«eTen 

Mm  B.  Ayerigg,  ena  hondrad  and  ia^anty-eeieii,    - 

In  teetimony  whereof  I,  Jtalah  Fillilen,  Clark  tt  the  nid  conty  of  Cmnbeiiand 
[sHU.]  baTahereuDio  afiaed  my  aaal  of  oOea,  and  ntaeribad  Day  nana  Ihia  aaTanlaantb 
day  oT  October,  hi  the  yearoToor  Lord,  CD*  ihoiaaad  eixht  hnadred  end   tUiq^ 
•ighl,  A.  D.  1S38.  JOSIAH  PITHIAN,  Citrk." 
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wu  fixed  when  he  prepared  his  return.  On  iu  face  it  purports  to 
be  a/u/i  refwr*  of  the  vihole  county.  He  doe*  not  say  that  the 
entire  Tote  of  the  township  o(  Millville  wai  excluded.  But  he  doem 
■ay  that  tbia  ■*  general  Hat"  e<Hitatna  "  the  number  of  voles  received 
for  each  candidate,"  "  as  appeara  by  the  list  of  (Ac  several  township* 
In  said  countj,  certified  bj  the  judges  and  inspectors  thereof,  dnlr 
transmitted  and  affiled  of  record"  in  his  office.  The  certificate  waa 
false.  That  list  did  not  contain  the  number  of  votes  received  for 
each  candidate,  as  appeared  by  the  list  of  the  several  townthips  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland.  He  took  the  responsibility  of  eop- 
pressing  the  returna  from  Millville,  which  gave  the  Democradc  can- 
didates a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  six  votes  ;  and  also  excluded 
from  bia  general  list  the  returna  from  Deerfield,  which  gave  the 
Democratic  candidates  a  majority  of  about  one  hundred.  He  «p- 
penda,  it  is  truct  what  purports  to  be  an  extract  from  the  Deerfield 
returna ;  but,  mark,  he  does  it  in  a  way  to  make  it  appear  that  it 
was  included  in  the  general  return.  He  appends  it  aa  an  explana- 
tory note — not  aa  an  additional  return — explanatory  of  what!  of 
the  preceding  list,  of  course ;  leaving  the  inference  plain  that  the 
general  list  embraced,  ae  it  purported  to  embrace  all  the  returna, 
those  of  Deerfield  among  the  rest.  So  that  if  the  Governor  and 
council  thougfht  proper  to  consider  the  return  from  Deerfield  inval- 
id, they  might  deduct  it  from  the  general  aggregate. 

Here  was  provision  made  for  any  emergency.  The  intent  pro- 
bably was,  that  the  Millville  majority  of  one  hundred  and  six,  abould 
be  expunged  at  all  events.  The  seal  and  the  silence  of  death  was 
set  to  that.  Then  if  it  was  found  necessary,  the  Deerfield  majoriqr 
of  one  hundred  could  also  be  extinguished.  And  should  it  tun 
0ut  after  all,  that  the  Federal  candidates  were  still  minus,  the  august 
Governor  and  Council,  might  have  found  somewhere  in  their  pro- 
found constitutional  researches,  that  the  power  of  subtracting,  had 
been  conferred  on  them,  as  well  as  that  of  "adding  up"  figures, 
and  were  provided  with  a  good  and  valid  Federal  apology  for 
doing  it. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  tacts,  that  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  the 
declaration  issued  from  the  high  authorities  at  Harrisburgh,  that 
the  time  had  come,  when  the  Federal  party  were  to  treat  eleeUoaa 
■a  if  they  had  not  been  defeated,  that  on  the  fifteenth  it  was  known 
throughout  the  State,  that  the  Federal  candidates  were  defeated  by 
from  one  to  two  hundred  majority  in  New  Jersey — and  that  now. 
on  the  seventeenth,  we  have  the  Federal  Clerk  of  Cumberland,  with 
his  official  certificate,  exhibiting  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
■ixiy-nine  votes  for  his  party  in  that  county,  when  in  truth  and  in 
fact  the  actual  majority  was  thirty-seven  against  them — we  will 
pass  the  next  point  of  remark. 

The  twentieth  of  October,  the  day  on  which  all  the  county  liato 
were  to  be  in,  arrived ;  all  bad  eome  except  that  from  Middtesett 
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KDd,  in  the  course  of  the  dfty*  lh«  Gorernor  reached  t^.  Capitol 
from  his  residence  atNewark,  bringing  the  Middlesex  returns  with  . 
him.* 

This  listt  although  dated  on  the  nineteenth,  was  not  prepared  on 
that  day,  nor  until  several  days  thereafter,  as  we  shall  show  before 
we  have  done.  It  was,  no  doubt,  reserved  until  the  last  hioinentt 
that  it  might  give  just  the  finishing  stroiie  necesury  to  carry  the 
fair-business  transaction  which  the  leaders  had  on  hand  into  effect. 

Inrnrmalion  that  the  Cumberland  Cler^L  bad  expunged  ihe  Mil^ 
Title  Democratic  majorily  of  one  hundred  and  Bix^  was  received  in 
New  Brunswick  on  the  nineteenth;  the  result  of  the  poll  exhibit- 
ing a  Democratic  majority  in  the  Slate  ranging  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  was  accurately  known  at  the  same  place  on  the  fif- 
teent?i,  and  this  return,  which  had  been  withheld  up  to  the  morning 
of  the  twentieth,  wai  now  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Goyernor  u 
he  passed  through  New  Brunswick  to  Trenton. 

When  Fithian,  the  Clerk  of  Cumberland  county,  prepared. his 
"List,"  we  have  seen  that  he  was  uncertain  to  what  length  it  would 
be  necessary  lo  go,  eo  he  expunged  the  Democratic  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  six,  put  the  DeerSeld  majority  of  one  hundred  in 
a  poaition  to  be  cut  off  or  not  as  might  be  necessary,  and  furnished 
the  hint  for  difipoeing  of  yet  another  hundred  of  the  majorities  of 
the  unruly  Democrats  if  desperate  need  required.  But  Booraem's 
part  was  plain  sailing.    He  waited  until  he  ascertained  the  extreme 

*  The  Iblloiring  is  an  oceuraLe  eopjr  procunnl  {rota  the  proper  nulhorltf : 
"  A  Litl  a/  Vola  taken  Jn  Ac  County  of  Middlacr  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  qf  October^ 
A.  D.  1838,  fm-  Menben  of  thi  Taaittf-SUth  Ctmgreu  of  Ou  UniUd  SlaiiM,  ai 
rteaved  at  the  Clertft  qffct  from  Uu  Judgt*  and  haputora  qf  Iht  tettral  Tovnr 
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i^ajorllf /iitid  that  Fithian  nad  diBj^sed  of  one  hundred  and  six 
•certfinly;;  and  he  jua^  daabed  his  pen  acroBB  l]i«  returna  from  Am- 
,  boy,  which  gaye  the  Democratic  ticket  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
,ttajorUy;  and  the  job  was  finished  to  order  "The  election 
treated  as  if  they  had  not  been  defeated." 

To  proceed  with  the  narrative.  The  Gorernor  and  his  Priry 
Council  met  on  Uie  twenty-fourth  of  October,  for  the  purpose  of 
"casting  np  the  whole  number  of  votes  from  the  sereral  counties 
for  each  candidate,"  and  "  determining  the  six  persons  who  had  the 
greatvat  nomber  of  rotes  from  the  whole  Slate  for  Representatives," 
to  according  to  law.  That  is,  tu  ascertain  and  announce  a  fact  with 
which  erery  man,  woman  and  child  of  ten  years  old  in  the  State,  was 
perfectly  acquainted,  and  had  been  for  at  least  nine  days  already. 

They  were  officially  informed  at  once,  of  the  fact,  equally  noto- 
lious,  that  the  clerks  of  Cumberland  and  Middlesex,  had  made  false 
and  fraudulent  omissions — had  sent  up  only  partial  lists — and  not 
the  general  lists  required  by  law,  that  the  returns  from  two  entire 
townships  were  wholly  omitlvd — and  that  consequently  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Governor  to  "  send  ezpresa"  snd  procure  the  omitted  lists. 
This  information  was  pressed  upon  them  in  every  possible  shape. 
The  judges  and  inspectors  of  election  of  South  Amboy  and  Mill* 
Tille,  furnished  the  returns  of  their  respective  townships,  sealed, 
certified,  sworn  to,  and  accompanied  with  evidence,  amounting  to 
absolute  demonstration,  not  only  of  the  correctness  of  the  returns, 
but  of  their  fraudulent  rejection  by  the  county  clerks.  Citizens 
petitioned,  and  remonstrated,  and  claimed  to  be  beard — but  in  vain. 
The  whole  sabject  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  Federalists,  who, 
on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  reported — 

Thil  "ths  cominiUcB  lo  whom  the  returna  trvm  the  counlf  clarki,  and  caruin  papcn  oa 
file,  -wtn  referred,  in  relation  to  the  CDpiea  oT  ihe  reluis*  of  iha  alectian  in  lh«  tonrmliipe 
oT  South  Amboj  in  Hiddlem,  ud  Millnlle  hi  Cumberlud,  verified  b;  ibe  Htlu  oT  the 
rMpecti'e  electioD  aSeen,  had  carUia  other  affidirtli  rekling  Lo  lbs  eune  ukd  iBBiuier  oT 
their  being  eicluded  Iram  the  relvnie  oT  (hselerki  or  ths  counliei,  ai  Buy  do  not  appear 
takavtbiaitranmutttd,or  in  my  maKntr  etrtyitd  by  the  derke  <iF  thciaid  onattia 
•f  MiddlaBCI  and  CucnberlKd,  thtl  Ihey  an  of  apinian  the  (una  ua  not  propeHj  belbn  Ih* 
Ooramar  and  PHtj  Cooneit,  aid  cauiat  be  Teecgnued  w  lacaivad  hj  Ihem." 

This  was  the  very  case  for  which  the  law  had  provided,  by 
making  the  Governor,  in  case  the  proper  lists  were  not  transmitted 
by  any  of  the  clerka,  •'  forthwith  to  send  express  to  the  clerk  of 
tbe  county  or  counties  from  which  such  certified  lisU  of  votes  had 
not  been  received,  and  procura  the  same,  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
State."  It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  Governor  had  been  awar« 
of  the  omission  in  the  Cumberland  and  Middlesex  cases  from  the 
first.  He  h^'  received  the  partial  return  of  the  Middlesex  Clerk 
from  his  own  hand,  on  the  twentieth  of  October,  and  bronght  it  to 
,  Trenton  himaelf.  He  had  been  officially  apprised  of  the  facts,  and 
called  upon  day  after  day  to  do  his  duty,  and  refused. 

Now,  after  conference  iridi  his  Privy  Conncil,  they  raised  thia 
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very  difficulty,  that  the  cletlis  had  not  transmitted  the  returns ;.  that 
the  lists  had  not  been  received ;  and  sheltered  4hemselTes  hehind  ' 
it.  At  this  crisis,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Morris,  k  Democratic  membfcr  of 
the  Caancil,  sufamilted  a  resolution  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  by 
sending  expresses  to  the  clerks  of  these  counties,  (or  the  omitted 
returns.  It  was  negatived— every  Federalist  voting  against  it.  Th« 
report  of  the  Committee  was  taktnn  op  utA  adopted — every  Fede- 
ralist voting  for  it,  and  they  proceeded,  forthwith,  on  ^«  aafat 
day  to  Goont  the  parQal  returns  from  the  clerks,  excluding  the  entire 
TOtes  of  the  people  of  Millville  anil  Sguth  Amboy,  and  declared 
that  the  Federal  candidates  were  duly  elected  according  to  law. 

Xet  it  never  be  forgotten — that  the  objection  made  to  counting 
the  votes  from  these  townships,  by  the  Governor  and  Privy  Coun- 
cil, was  not  that  they  had  not  been  transmitted  at  all,  but  solely 
that  "they  had  not  been  transmitted  hy  the  clerics."  They  were  be- 
fore the  Council — authenlicaled  by  every  other  possible  description 
«f  evidence — undUpmed,  umthattengeQ,  unquestioned;  but  "they 
had  not  been  transmlttedby  the  clerks.^  That  was  the  point  made, 
that  the  objection  taken,  and  that  only.  There  it  stands,  "  solitary 
and  alone"  upon  the  record,  and  there  it  will  stand  forever. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  law  made  it  the  (^cial  duty 
of  the  head  of  that  Council,  to  "send  for"  and  ^'procure"  sucb 
returns,  as  should  be  omitted,  and  that  he  refuaed  to  do  it  That 
the  Privy  Council  were  called  upon  by  a  resolution  introduced  by 
one  of  its  members,  to  "  send  for"  and"  procure"  these  returns, 
and  that  they  refused  to  do  it.  That  they  were  then  called  upon  to 
count  the  retarns  which  had  been  procured  from  the  township 
(jlectlon  ofhcere,  and  laid  before  them,  and  that  they  refused  lo  do  it. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  these  returns  from  Millville  and 
South  Amboy,  were  suppressed  by  Federal  clerks.  That  those 
townships  gave  a  clear  majority  for  the  Democratic  ticket  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight.  That  all  the  returns  counted,  five  of  the 
Democratic  candidates  were  elected  by  a  m^ority  of  from  sixty  to 
libout  two  hundred — and  that  by  (his  process  the  election  made  by 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  was  reversed.  By  this  process,  two 
party  clerks,  and  a  party  Governor  and  Council,  put  out  their  poli- 
tical opponents,  andp-ut  in  their  political  friends.* 
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Wffhave  Mid  the  GoTernor  and  his  Prirjr  Council  pat  their  de- 
*  fen^e  upon  a  single  poinl.  It  is  perhaps,  due  to  them  that  we 
'  ahuuld  state  the  point  with  greater  distinctness  than  we  have  done. 
•It  iq  this — that  they  acted  in  the  malter  as  mere  HiiBislerial  officers  ; 
that  returna  in  form  had  been  made  from  all  the  counties,  that  they 
had  no  right  to  go  beyond  the  mere  form  of  the  returns,  and  could 
not  amend,  correct,  reject,  or  set  them  aside  for  any  other  reaaOD 
than  informality. 

'Phis  is  their  whole  argutnent.  It  assnmea  it^the  j!r«(  placfr— 
Uiat  it  is  unlawful  for  a  New  Jersey  Governor  and  Privy  Council. 
10  have  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  or  understanding  lo  comprehend 
any  thing  in  an  election  case  but  the  marks  and  figures  of  conn^ 
clerks,  that  they  have  no  right  is  itninD  any  thing  but  what  the 
county  clerks  tell  them,  that  if  Clerk  Booream,  or  Clerk  Fithian,  in- 
forms them  there  are  but  three  townships  in  Middlesex  aod  two  in 
Cumberland,  they  are  bound  not  only  to  believe  it,  hut  to  swear 
to  it,  because  they  are  "  ministerial  officers." 

It  assumes  in  the  second  place,  that/orra  is  every  thing,  avistanee 
nothing.  That  if  a  county  clerk  sends  a  return  in  form,  though 
false  upon  its  face  in  every  sentence,  and  word  and  figure,  knowD 
by  every  body  to  be  so,  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  so,  proved  by 
testimony  as  clear  as  light  to  be  so,  they  are  not  to  hesitate,  or 
doubl,  or  inquire,  because  the  proved  and  perjured  villainy,  is  a 
Ihinj  in  •■/or™." 

And  it  assumes  that  in  New  Jersey  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
nothing — the  voice  of  the  county  clerks,  every  thing.  That  the 
clerks  and  not  the  people  have  the  power  lo  determine  who  shall 
represent  them  ;  and  that  the  will  of  the  former  is  the  law  of  the 
case. 

Now  to  all  this  the  simple  answer  is,  that  the  clear  and  manifest 
intention  of  the  law,  is  the  guide  for  all  who  administer,  as  well  as 
for  all  who  are  subject  to  it.  The  law  clearly  vests  in  the  people 
the  right  to  choose  their  representatives,  when  the  choice  is  made, 
it  directs  that  the  proper  officers  shall  ascertain  and  announce  the. 
(act  truly. 

It  directs  the  Governor  and  his  Privy  Counsellors  to  do  it  Who 
are  they  I  The  chief  executive  magistrate,  who  is  also  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  members  of  the  highest  court  in  the  State.  What 
are  they  to  do  T  To  ascertain  and  determine  the  six  persons  who 
have  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  from  the  whole  State. 
Howt  By  casting  up  the  whole  number  of  votes  from  the  several 
counties  returned  by  the  clerks.  But  suppose  the  clerks  do  not 
Return  the  whole  number  of  votes,  what  then  T  Why  the  Gover- 
nor is  to  send  expresses  for  them,  and  procure  them.  If  the  clerks 
refuse  to  make  the  required  retums,  then,  ex  necegaitate,  other 
evidence  is  to  be  uk«n;  and  a  tewnsbip  return,  if  ■•  anlbeotlc»led 
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U  lo  be  legBl  evideDce  to  (be  clerk,  is  legal  evidence  to  the  Qover- 
Dor  and  Coancil. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  about  it  Why,  the  very  same  statute  vl)ich 
preBcribes  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  election  of  representa-, 
tires  to  Congress,  from  the  act  of  nominating  to  the  act  of  com-  , 
miseioning,  prescribes  the  same  for  the  election  of  electors  of  Pre- 
sident and  Vice  President — the  directions  are  the  same,  word  for 
word.  And  is  it  possible,  that  electors  of  the  first  officers  of  the 
Union  are  to  be  the  creatures  of  county  clerks.  If  the  GoTernor 
and  Council  are  mere  automatons,  and  can  move  only  as  an  insig- 
nificant county  clerk  shall  pull  the  wire,  in  one  case,  they  are  so  in 
the  other.  A  House  of  Representatives  may  correct  the  error  in 
the  first — but  the  elector  once  commissioned,  there  is  no  power  on 
sarth,  to  look  behind  that  commission,  or  to  stay  his  hand^  Th« 
doctrine  is  wxong  in  theory,  and  would  he  monstrous  in  practice. 

The  people  never  so  intended — the  legislature  never  so  intended. 
the  law  is  not  so.  But  suppose  it  had  been  a  doubtful  question  of 
construction ;  suppose  honest  men  might  possibly  differ  about  the 
term»  of  the  statute — and  no  one,  sorely  would  doubt  the  intention, 
how  should  an  honest  Governor  and  Council  have  acted  !  Should 
they  not  have  leaned  to  that  Construction  which,  while  it  carried 
out  the  intention  of  the  law,  arrived  at  the  troth  and  justice  of  the 
case,  gave  efi'eGt  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  favored  liberty  T  Or  , 
should  they  have  done  as  this  Governor  and  Council  did — strain  ft 
point  to  give  effect  to  fraud,  to  reach  a  false  result,  and  violate  tUfl 
aacred  principles  and  genius  of  republicanism  f 

Bat  again.  The  doctrine  advanced  by  the  Governor  and  Privy 
Council,  that "  they  have  no  right  to  go  beyond  the  mere  form  of 
the  retarna,  and  cannot  amend,  correct,  or  rejeot,  or  set  them  aside 
for  any  other  reason,  than  that  they  are  not  made  in  due  form  of- 
la/a,"  ( we  quote  from  their  official  exposti)  is  not  only  absurd,  bat 
in  direct  opposition  to  all  former  precedents,  and  was  in  fact,  viola- 
ted by  this  very  Coancil. 

1.  It  is  contrary  to  precedent.  In  1838,  by  the  retorn  of  th« 
clerk  of  Burlington,  it  appeared  that  John  3.  Ely,  John  S.  Bly, 
and  John  F.  Ely,  had  been  voted  for;  the  Governor  and  Council 
,*'  amended  "  the  return  by  transferring  all  these  votes  to  the  name 
of  John  J.  Ely.  Several  other  errors  of  the  same  kind  were  cor- 
rected in  the  same  manner ;  rotes  given  to  Peter  D-  Vroom  wer« 
transferred  to  Peter  D.  Vroom,  junior ;  rotes  given  to  Robert 
McCarter  were  transferred  to  Robert  H.  McCarter;  and  rotes 
given  lo  Abraham  Godman  were  transferred  to  Abraham  Godwin, 
In  1830  the  Clerk  of  the  county  of  Gloucester  returned  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty'six  roles  given  to  Silas  Condtct ;  the  names  of 
Silas  Condfct  and  Silas  ConiUt  were  both  on  nomination  for  Con- 
grets,  and  the  Utter  bad  received  the  rote  in  other  connUes,  but 
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had  not  suflicient  to  elect  him  without  the  addition  of  the  Glouceiter 
TOte.  A  Democratic  priyj  council  tranaferred  these  votes  to  him, 
.  and  declared  him  elected,  though  he  was  a  politica]  opponent,  and, 
by  this  amendment  of  the  returns,  was  elected  over  a  political 
/riend.  In  1833  the  officers  of  etecUon  of  Millville  township,  in 
Cumberland,  failed' to  make  their  return  to  the  county  clerk  within 
the  time  limited  by  law.  The  law  required  the  return  to  be  mad« 
before  five  o'clock  on  the  tenth  of  November,  mnd  it  was  not  re- 
ceived until  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  The  Clerk  compleied  his  list 
and  sent  it  to  the  Governor  on  the  tenth,  omitting  the  Millville  vote  i 
but,  on  the  twelfth,  he  sent  up  a  certificate  of  the  facts,  and  the 
Governor  and  Council  added  the  Millville  votes  to  their  general 
list,  and  declared  the  whole  Democratic  ticket  elected,  tbongb,  by 
excluding  the  returns  from  that  township,  Lewis  Condit  would 
have  had  a  majority.  This  was  a  federal  council,  composed,  in 
part,  of  Governor  Southard,  Ex-Governor  Williamson,  and  Mr. 
Sealey,  who  was  afterwards  Governor,  and  Dr.  Condit  was  the 
candidate  of  their  party.  This  case  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
last  October,  tn  both  cases  the  return  from  Millville  was  received 
too  late ;  in  the  first  case  at  twelve,  and  in  the  second  at  eleven, 
P.  M.  of  the  last  return  day.  In  both  cases  the  Clerk  omitted  the 
vote  of  that  township  in  making  his  return  to  the  Governor.  In 
both  cases  the  vote  of  Millville  cast  the  majority  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  In  the  first  case  the  omission  was  '^corrected;"  in  the 
last  the  power  of  correction  was  denied. 

2.  It  was  in  fact  violated  by  this  very  council.  This  same  Cum- 
berland Clerk  returned,  as  we  have  seen,  nine  hundred  and  thirteen 
votes,  given  to  Thomas  Jones  York  and  others,  as  Representative! 
in  the  twenty-sixth  Congress  ;  and  also  in  his  explanatory  note  of 
the  Deerfield  return,  gives  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  votes  to 
Thomas  Jones  York  and  others,  as  Representatives  in  the  thirty' 
'  sixth  Congress.  Yet  the  Council  "  amended,  and  corrected  "  the 
returns  by  carrying  all  these  votes  to  the  account  of  Thomas  Jones 
Yorke  and  others,  as  members  of  the  taenty-sixtk  Congress.  This 
was  necessary  to  make  out  Mr.  Yorke's  majority.  In  the  return 
from  Hunterdon  the  vote  for  William  Hslated  is  given  "  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eight."  The  Council  resorted  to  other  evi- 
dence beyond  the  official  return,  discovered  that  the  vote  for  Mr. 
Halsted  in  Hunterdon  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eigh^, 
and  "  amended  and  corrected  "^the  return  of  the  Clerk  accordingly. 

One  more  aspect  of  this  case  remains  to  be  reviewed.  We  shall 
do  it  very  briefly. 

It  is  said  that  the  returns  from  the  townships  of  South  Amboy 
and  Millville  not  having  been  made  to  the  clerks  of  the  respective 
counties  in  due  form,  within  the  proper  time,  ought  not  to  have 
been  counted  by  the  Governor  and  Council.    The  &cta  are  these : 
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The  South  Araboy  return  wu  made  up  in  due  form,  except  that 
it  WftB  not  ligned  bj.the  Clerk  of  the  election,  and  that  no  certifi- 
cate of  the  elecitan  of  James  M.  Warren,  u  one  of  the  inspectors, 
he  having  been  duly  elected  to  that  office  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  election,  was  sent  with  the  return.  The  retufn  was 
delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  county  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  by 
Mr.  Wood,  the  Clerk  of  election  ;  he  states,  under  oath,  that  he 
delivered  it  on  that  day  to  Mr.  Booream,  and  "asked  tho  said 
Tlicholas  Booream  if  it  was  correct,  so  Uiat  if  it  was  not  it  might 
be  made  correct,  to  which  the  said  Nicholas  Booream  replied,  as 
this  deponent  believes,  that  it  loas  ail  rigkt,  and  proceeded  to  take 
down  the  votes  for  members  of  Congress  from  offihe  said  certificate 
along  with  the  returns  of  other  townships,  before  deponent  left 
Ihe  office."  And  the  fact  is  that  he  did,  in  the  first  official  list 
prepared  by  him,  include  the  South  Amboy  return,  for  Mr.  Steele 
has  deposed  that  Booream  showed  him  the  official  list,  with  all  the 
townships  in  it,  on  iheffteenth,  in  the  Clerk's  office. 

The  first  return  from  Millville  was  iufomial  in  two  or  three  par- 
ticulars ;  but  the  only  objection  to  the  second  was,  that  it  was  re- 
ceived six  hours  after  the  appointed  time,  though  four  days  before 
the  county  Clerk  actually  made  up  his  return  for  the  county. 
For  the  second  return  for  Millville  was  delivered  to  the  Clerk  at 
ten,  P.  M.  on  Saturday,  the  thirteenth  of  October,  and  his  return 
to  the  Governor  is  dated  the  seventeenth. 
The  grounds,  therefore,  upon  which  these  returns  were  rejected  are: 

1.  For  want  of  the  signature  of  the  Clerk  of  election ;  and 

2.  For  want  of  a  certificate  of  the  election  of  an  inspector  in 
South  Amboy ;  and 

3.  Because  received  six  hours  after  time  in  the  MiUville  case. 

Now,  upon  examination  of  the  official  returns  from  all  the  coun- 
ties on  file,  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  in  New  Jersey,  it  ap- 
pears that  no  certificate  of  the  election  of  the  person  who  acted  as 
judge  in  Dover  township,  Monmoittk  county,  was  received  in  time, 
and  that  no  lawful  certificates  of  the  election  of  either  judges  or 
inspectors  in  Shrewsbury  or  Dover  townships,  were  ever  received 
by  the  county  Clerk.  In  Burlington  county  the  returns  from  the 
townships  of  Burlington,  Washington,  Chesterfield,  New  Haven, 
and  Little  Hggharbour,  were  neither  of  them  signed  by  the  Clerks 
of  election ;  the  return  from  Mansfield  township  was  without  the 
signature  of  the  Clerk  and  one  of  the  inspectors;  and  that  from 
Chester  township  was  received  open  and  unsealed ;  and  in  Somer- 
set county  no  cerUfieate  was  ever  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  elec-' 
tion  of  William  Parker,  who  appears,  by  the  returns,  to  have  acted 
as  one  of  the  inspectors  in  Franklin  township. 

Yet  the  returns  from  all  these  townships,  though  accompanied 
with  the  evidence  of  these  informalities,  were  received  and  counted. 
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Shrewsbury  gave  &  federal  majority  of      -  -  -  63 

Dorer            ....  ..         ..         ,  .  .  245 

Burlinfton     "            "  .....  .  .  17 

■Washingion  "            "  ....  .  .  138 

Little  Egghprbour      "  .....  .  -  65 

Mansfield       "             »  .....  .  .  Q 

ChcBlerfield                •'  .....  .  .  W 

Hew  HanoTCT            "  .....  .  -  M 

Chester                         "  ..          i<          .  .  .  ig 

FrankliD                    »  .....  .  .  307 

Making  a  total  of  840 

Thns,  while  the  township  relnms  of  South  Amboy,  giring  a  De- 
mocratic majority  of  two  hundred  snd  fifty-two,  were  rejected  for 
want  of  the  signsture  of  the  Clerk,  and  the  certificate  of  the  etee- 
tion  of  an  inepeelor,  the  returns  of  (en  federal  townships,  giving  a 
federal  majority  of  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  Tolea,  though  all 
wanting  one  or  both  the  requisites  adjudged  vital  in  the  Amboy  case, 
or  some  other  equally  important,  were  received  and  counted. 

We  h^ve  now  aeen  that  the  decision  in  the  Millville  case  waa  in 
violfttion  of  the  principle  settled  in  1832;  and  that  the  decision  in 
the  Amboy  case  was  in  violation  of  the  principles  settled  in  tea 
other  identically  similar  eases,  at  the  same  election,  by  the  Governor 
and  Council  in  I838. 

"We  have  thns  presented  a  brief  narrative  of  the  facta  and  eircnm- 
Btances  of  the  most  alarming  fraud  ever  perpetrated  against  the 
right  of  fluflrage  in  thia  country  since  the  establishment  of  our 
national  independence.  We  have  aeen  the  candidates  for  Congress 
nominated,  voted  for,  and  elected  by  the  people,  set  aside  by  a  Gov- 
ernor  and  Council,  opposed  to  them  in  politics,  and  men  eommia- 
■ioned  in  their  stead,  whom  the  people  have  rejected,  because  they 
had  no  confidence  either  in  their  political  principlea,  or  persona) 
qualificaliona.  We  have  seen  this  conspiracy  generated  in  the 
fraud  and  perfidy  of  two  federal  returning  officers,  rejecting  the 
votes  of  whole  townships  without  legal  authority,  and  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  all  precedent  and  nsage  ;  the  Governor  refuaing  to  do  bis 
duty  under  pretext  of  as  petty  a  quibble  as  ever  disgraced  a  tyro  at 
petUfogging,  and  urging  the  want  of  the  very  evidence  he  was 
bound  to  prnenre  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  all  other  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  facts  in  themselves  as  clear  as  noon-day.  We  have  seen 
a  Governor  and  Council,  adhering  to  a  settled  rule  so  far  as  it 
favored  their  ttwn  parly,  and  setting  it  aside  whenever  it  favored 
their  opponents— counting  informal  returns  from  the  townships 
which  gave  them  majorities,  and  refusing  to  count  informal  returns 
from  townahipa  which  gave  majorities  against  them.  We  have 
seen  them  ofltcially  declaring  persona  elected  whom  they  knew,  and 
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«rery  body  knew,  were  not  elected  ;  leaping  orer  the  restraints  of 
Ibw,  the  obligations  nf  duly,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  oadis,  to  reach 
«  false  resnll,  to  carry  oot  and  give  effect  to  fraud,  and  to  rererse  the 
decision  of  the  people  of  a  free  State. 

And  now,  what  are  we  told !  That- Nicholas  Booraem  (Ad  right 
in  ezpvnging  the  retora  of  South  Amboy,  after  having  declared  to 
one  of  the  officers  of  election  that  it  was  correct,  after  entering  it 
npon  his  gemral  list  &nd  exhibiting  it  to  the  public;  concealing 
from  them  all  suspicion  of  the  informalily,  although  the  inquiry  arat 
made  with  a  view  to  Us  aniendment  in  lawful  time ;  and  not  even 
certifying  wliat  the  relum  was,  and  wherein  it  was  informal  t  Do 
tbey  say  tirat  Josiah  Fithian  did  right  in  suppressing  the  MillFillc 
return,  though  made  to  him  indue  and  legal /orm,  four  days  before 
be  made  uf)  his  general  list ;  and  in  omitting,  contrary  to  the  uni- 
fona  usage  in  such  cases,  established  as  correct,  by  his  predeces- 
aora  in  office,  and  recognised  as  correct,  by  the  Goremor  end  Couu- 
«i]  in  m33,  to  certify  the  return  with  the  fact  of  its  late  reception! 
Do  they  say  the  Governor  and  Council  did  right  in  refusing  to  send 
express  fur  the  omitted  returns,  in  shutting  their  eyes  against  all 
collateral  evidence  and  refusing  to  procure  the  evidence  which 
they  pretended  was,  alone.legal ;— in  counting  informal  returns  when 
In  their  favor,  and  refusing  to  count  like  informal  returns  when 
against  them  ;'~-{n  amending  and  Correcting  returns  when  it  suited 
them,  and  contending  that  they  had  no  power  to  do  so  when  it  did 
not  suit  them  ;  in  giving  effect  to  fraud — validity  to  falsehood — and 
cer^fying  that  to  be  a  fact  which  was  not  so T  No!  there  ia  scares 
one  still  small  voice,  that  now  fortifies,  defends,  or  palliates  those  acts. 

But  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  judge  and  inspectors  of  elec- 
tion at  Millville,  acting  upon  their  construction  of  the  Conslilutinn 
of  New  Jersey,  which  declares  that  "  all  inhabitants  of  the  State 
worth  fif^y  pounds,  and  haring  resided  in  the  county  a  year  shall  b« 
entitled  to  vote,"  admitted  several  persons  who  were '■inhabitants,' 
of  snfHcient  property  and  residence,  but  not  niitnralized,  to  vote  at 
the  election  ;  the  first  vote  of  whom,  and  the  only  one  challenged, 
was  a  federalist,  as  were  several  of  the  others.  And  the  whole  tune 
of  the  federal  leaders  is  changed.  They  abandon  all  their  former 
grounds,  and  put  themselves  upon  the  allegation  that  ttiey  were  de- 
feated by  illegal  votes.  Yet  they  cling  to  their  frsudnlent  commis- 
sions. They  hope  lo  dodge  the  question  as  to  the  legality  of  these, — 
■lip  into  the  House  of  Representatives  under  the  wing  of  a  federal 
majority,  upon  the  prima  facte  evidence  of  the  Governor's  commis- 
rions,  and  hold  on  while  the  House  tB)t«s  a  twelve  months'  hunt 
after  illegal  votes  through  one  hundred  and  fifty  townships  in  the 
State,  assured  that  the  hunt,  if  it  produced  nothing  else,  will  result 
in  a  mass  of  testimony  utterly  incapable  of  examination,  from  its 
rery  rolnminoasness— and  that  the  House  would,  probably,  to  get 
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rid  of  the  difficulty,  order  a  new  election.  And  then,  their  pliant 
tools,  grown  bold  by  impunity,  and  flushed  mth  the  success  of  tbift 
fiist  successful  esperiment  in  "  treating  electinnH  as  if  they  had  not 
been  defeated"  would  doubtless  talte  care  to  ppoftL  by  the  example. 

It  is  thus  that,  step  by  step,  we  see  developed  the  deep  laid,  set- 
tled plan  of  ft  party,  always  hostile  to  popular  liberty  and  the  right 
of  suArage,  to  circumvent,  overtlirow,  and  destroy  i'L  If  it  succeeds, 
another  revoTution  muat  follow, or  liberty  ultimately  and  hopelessly 
perish  from  the  earth. 

fn  the  preceding  narrative  of  this  alarming  outrage  upon-  the 
most  sacred  inslitulions  of  our  country,  it  will  be  perreived  that  wfr 
have  permitted  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  where  the 
circumstances  would  justify,  and  seenv  to  call  for  the  utmost  sever- 
ity  of  language,  we  have  preferred  to  let  them  make  their  own  im- 
pression, assisted  only  by  the  convincing  eloquence  of  truth  and 
fact.  In  this  course  we  have  relied  upon  what  never  deceives  in 
public  matters,  the  sagacity  and  good  sense  of  the  people,  to  ma1i» 
the  proper  concfuBiona  as  to  the  ultimate  lendenaies  of  such  despe- 
rate  excesses. 

Already  does  the  federal  party  which  sought  to  benefit  itself  by 
this  iniquitous  proceeding  appear  to  shrink  from  the  heavy  responsi' 
bility  of  enjoying  a  triumph  so  procured.  The  candidates  thus  fraud- 
ulently elected,  have  sought  to  better  their  position  by  publicly  ad- 
dressing their  injured  competitors  a  proposition  to  submit  the  mat- 
ter to  another  election,  as  the  gambler  vociferates  for  a  new  deal, 
that  he  may  hare  another  fair  chance  for  the  slake  which  he  had 
thought  to  have  won  by  slight  of  hand.  The  Democratic  members 
we  need  scarcely  add,  had  too  strong  a  sense  uf  the  principles  in- 
volved in  their  case  to  give  a  moment's  countenance  to  the  ofler. 

The  whole  case  has  now  gone  before  the  peopTe  in  their  last  ca- 
pacity, to  be  decided,  not  by  the  vote  of  faction,  or  the  party  inle- 
[csts  of  the  hour,  hut  by  that  truth  and  justice  in  which  the  founda- 
tions of  our  whole  constitutional  fabric  have  been  laid.  It  ia, 
therefore,  of  vital  importance  that  right  impressions  should  pre- 
vail respecting  it  in  all  its  bearings,  that  a  healthy  public  opinioB 
may  be  created,  in  the  full  cognizance  of  which  every  representaUve 
must  give  his  vote  upon  this  momentous  question.  For  if  the  peo- 
ple, through  their  representatives,  can  for  a  moment  sanction  a 
party  ascendency  obtained  by  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  solemn 
right  of  suflrage,  in  which,  not  merely  our  parties,  but  all  our 
cherished  institutions,  live,  move,  and  have  their  being,  then  indeed 
may  we  begin  to  despair  of  the  republic — then  indeed  may  we  feai 
that  the  great  experiment  of  human  liberty  and  happiness  as  de- 
pendent nn  a  self-governing  people,  on  which,  hing  the  hopes  of 
the  world,  will  he  in  danger  of  failure,  and  our  liberty  itself  be 
jeoparded  in  a  strife,  in  which  the  succestful  frsud  of  one  party 
may  be  at  once  resisted,  and  redressed  by  the  saccessfdl  strength 
of  another. 
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Mr.  MoNTooHKRr,  wbo  wu  charged  with  Mine  diplonatic  co 
Goiemment  of  OiutenlKlB,  has  publiibed  tbc incidents oThii  tonr  ma  smaUTOlunM. 
The  work  ii  not  so  copious  in  local  inrormalion  as  Dann's  Sketches  of  the  tama 
Tcginn,  published  in  I^,  but,  neTertheleu,  will  be  Tound  inlerestin;  as  conuinin; 
recent  deicripiiona  of  a  country  in  muiy  respecta  worthy  our  cloaest  aiCention.  Wa 
■bail  merely  eilnct  a  few  paosa^et  that  Wnick  ut  in  glancing  oxer  it. 

The  fallowing  deaeription  ot  the  lomaniic  rixer  liabal  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
wild  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  solitary  ecen-ry.  Mr,  Montgomery  passed  ap  it 
in  a  small  English  steamer,  which  vould  Eoem  lo  have  eSectnally  banished  the 
hordes  of  murderous  pirates  that  Used  lo  infest  it  a  few  years  ago,  as  our  author 
writas  as  if  unaware  of  their  eiislencc: 

"  About  midnight  the  moon  rrae,  lad  the  ifiecl  of  her  fit  uItbc?  light  on  the  tresf  sad 
the  mter  wai  heaaiirul  beyaod  descHptim.  I  cauld  now  lee  object!  more  diiiin^y,  and 
felt  ullilied  ihsl  if  ihire  ii  uiy  thing  pictomque,  beaulirul,  ind  niblime  in  niture,  it  must 
be  the  entnnca  to  Ihii  river.  The  lunlla  riae  to  i  height  of  from  two  or  three  hundred  feet, 
and  an  clothed  with  iricb  and  irapeneimble  foliage,  thabnnchM  of  the  ireei  ipresdiagHT- 
snl  yardaorcr  the  water.  Income  pLacu  this  foliage  inildenly  diuppeu*,  and ■  vaal iwkgd 
nek,  nnooth  and  llil,  and  perTeclly  perpendicular,  rigei  like  ■  nupendoui  hdII,  it  the  foot 
ofwhieb  Iha  depth  of  mier  admitg  of  a  resiel,  bruibingibe  Tery  lace  of  the  precipice  with- 
out danger.  Here  ind  Ifacrn  may  be  leeo  a  rill  of  Oder,  u  clear  ai  cryiul,  couning  fmn 
loptobotlom  of  thii  natural  wall,  or  guihinfiODt  Irom  ■  Eiaura  in  i la  aide.  At  other  placea, 
a  groop  afrocki  wDniei  Iho  appearance  of  an  old  caitle  or  ruiaoiia  fonificatico.  The  itreain 
ranee  in  width  from  a  hnndred  and  fifty  lo  three  hundred  feet,  and  is  in  Duny  placet  thirty 
Athonu  deep.  It  is  dctlEil  at  intemlg  with  little  iilaadi  tarered  wilhreedi;  and  the  iharp 
tnniingi  il  mibei,  giTE  coatiDual  iolerest  and  Tsriely  la  the  scenery. 

"As  we  proceeded,  the  noiie  of  the  water  thrown  up  by  the  pdB  die*  startled  the  tenant*  of 
Ihia  beauiAd  wilderness;  and  Eiery  no*  and  then  we  heard  a  plunge,  like  Ihnl  of  an  alliga- 
tor, or  an  oner,  seeking  the  deepeat  recuses  of  the  riTer,  or  Ibe  Ecreani  of  sa  aquatic  bird 
flying  seroai  the  slream  r  the  only  sounds  that  disturb  the  silence  of  thu  aolitiiry  scene." 

Carrera,  the  insurgent  chief,  whoae  armed  followers  every  where  eauaed  iha 
greatest  insecuriiy  and  alarm  during  Mr.  Montgomery'a  visit,  is  described  with 
•ome  detail.  He  is  a  half  Indian,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  Fedend  army,  when 
he  nerer  attained  a  higher  rank  than  corporal : 

"On  the  disbanding  the  trogpa  he  was  ttiacbarged]  and  being  leA  lo  bin  own  rasonrcea, 
ha  was  &m  to  procure  a  precarious  aubsistenee  by  dealing  in  bogs,  which  he  bovght  in  the 
eoantiy  and  sold  in  the  market  of  Guatemala.  When  the  laaitary  rsgulatioDa  wore  sdoptad, 
he  wae  appointed  lo  the  charge  of  one  of  the  siaiioos,  with  the  eoauasBd  af  aboat  a  doaan 
men.  With  these  few  men,  wbom  ha  seduced,  and  penaaded  lo  fallaw  him  la  hit  hanrd- 
otaenierpriae,  he  appeared  in  open  lebelliiai,  proclaiming  s  new  order  of  things,  aad  call- 
ing upon  the  inhahttaata  of  the  Indian  •illagea  he  mirthed  throng  to  Join  hii  slsodard. 
This  little  force  increased  almost  immadkalely  Id  silly  men,  and  continuing  to  augment, 
enabled  Carrera  to  attack  and  destroy,  on  eeveral  oecHioD^  the  scattered  troofi*  of  tha 
OoTemmenl,  whcwa  arms  and  accoutrements  he  distributed  among  hit  followers.  The 
Tiewa  which  Carrera  pdifened  to  eolerUio  eoold  not  be  more  flauering  to  the  [HeJDdicea, 
Bor  beUer  calculated  to  daiile  the  minda,  of  the  infatuated  laditiia.  These  views  he  dt- 
elared  to  be  tba  reinslatiment  of  tha  An:hbIebop,  who  had  been  eipellad  from  Guatemala, 
die  mtiimion  of  the  Chnrch  property,  the  restovtiion  of  the  Honkiih  oidert,  ilia 
lbs  old  Spaniata  hwa,  the-eipulslooof  fereignert,  end  the  abcJitioD  of  ■■■-"-— 
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The  actWity  of  Ihu  ignorant  leader  aai  hit  influence  over  the  ■boriginal  tribei 
enabled  him  to  Bchieve  Ciuiy  mccenea  over  detached  paitl«e  of  the  goveimnent 
fbrceai  and,  finally,  afler  retusing  all  offera  of  accdhmodatioD,  be  attacked  and 
captured  QuHtemala,  and,  after  coinniitting  every  apeciea  of  ezcesi,  wai  booght  off 
bj  a  contribution  of  money  and  artui  by  the  inhabitanta. 

"Bat  rrom^ial  day  tbeRarorCuTera  esated  Uibiae  with  iti  nanal  brigbiKeib  Hang 
attacked  (he  lom  of  Amaiitaa  with  a  body  ot  fbor  buodrad  men,  he  wia  repnlaad  wttk  mnch 
kai  by  aeonpany  gTainy  Fedend  nJdierB.  He  WM  tqnally  uuncceafsl  in  aaothar  alaak 
■poQ  aeotter  town,  called  iSoiania,  wber«  ha  loK  asTeral  men,  and  waa  abliged  la  rttrcel 
in  dwirder.  Aa  ifae  leaaan  adTauced,  he  saw  bia  naka  baeanmg  daily  Dure  ihio  by  ibe 
daaenJDB  of  hii  followen,  who  left  biv  ia  order  In  attaad  lothe  collectioa  of  their  little  eota 
cco|i^  cm  vUcb  the  nibaiBteiKe  af  their  hailiea  depended.  In  thb  alale  of  Ibinp  a  an- 
apiraeywaa  fbcmad  a^oat  him  fay  me  of  hia  aaaeciatea,  called  MoareaL  "nia  man,  aid  a 
few  atbera  who  bad  joined  in  the  enterpriae,  niddenly  fell  apon  Cainta  at  a  maneBt  whea 
he  waa  akae,  aecurad  hie  penoo,  conducted  him  to  a  soiiEaiy  placoi  and,  baTTog  lied  bin  te 
a  tree,  were  an  tba  point  of  abootiag  hioi,  when  diB  tinely  arrtral  of  [wtreaDo,  Carreia'a 
brother,  aared  the  Tieiim  from  ibe  daoa  that  ihraalened  him.  The  aUea  ware  now  tin  aid 
■pDn  Hoared,  who,  before  he  could  effect  bia  eecape,  waa  aeiied,  and  abot  at  tba  loot  of  the 
mar  tree  to  which  he  had  lied  hie  ofaief. 

"  In  lbs  meantime,  Ganaral  Morenn,  the  Preaident,  bad  lalcea  ilie  csmnuBdof  tba  amy 
4n  peraon,  and  baling  orgaoind  and  iacceaaed  it,  mada  bd  akilliil  a  diapnaitioa  of  hii  tnopM 
that  whichever  way  the  inaurgeota  tnrucd,  Ihey  wore  mat  by  an  oppowog  force.  Camra 
■ow  waa  bia  ID  beiake  biauelf  m  the  aecmtaiDa,  Ikim  vbich  be  deacended  occHimiilly  W 
acoor  Ibe  rouBtry  aad  proenre  the  meeni  of  Bubvuience,  la  ibeae  picmaiona  hia  force  waa 
dtrided  ialo  email  partiei  of  from -twenty  to  fifty  men.  Hta  piactiee  waa  lo  ■harain  fhaa 
toocbing  dw  pcraoaa  or  propertiaB  of  iba  Indiana,  or  poorer  claaa  of  the  wbilea,  and  lo  n- 
apect  the  cunlei.  Bat  the  baciendaa  of  the  rich  were  attacked  and  plondered,  die  wealthy 
in  atnall  defeDceleaa  lownawere  eabjecied  lobeary  contributiona,  lore  ignera  falling  into  Ibeir 
faande  were  cm  od  without  laercy,  and  the  unwary  oaTeller  waa  alapped  on  iba  road  aad 
Mripped  of  oTcry  thing. 

"Siuh  waa  Btlll  die  posture  of  aSain  at  ihe  lime  of  ny  departure  boa  the  coanDy.  Il 
ia  probable,  boweeer,  that  while  Ihie  is  being  wrillen,  Ihe  sclire  meuurcs  of  General  Hiaa- 
•an  fnr  putting  down  the  insnireclian  haie  bean  aucceMfill,  and  ihat  Ihs  career  of  Ihe  rebel 
hers  baa  been  brvoghl  lo  n  eloas." 

The  rollowing  ia  a  deecription  of  Oeneral  Morazan,  ibe  Picaidcnl,  with  vhicb 
we  are  conatiained  to  conclude  oar  notice  of  the  work: 

"  Ha  waa  dreaaed  in  plain  cloihea,  and  aeemed  lo  be  about  Inrty  yean  of  age,  small  if 
•lature,  and  nilher  of  a  dark  camplsiioD.  In  hii  manner  and  conieraalini  Ihsre  was  aoiDa 
^peaiancs  of  coiiBlnial  or  reaeris)  yet  he  had  a  fine  sipreaaion  of  eoanteniaca,  and  cyaa 
beaming  widi  inielligeacs. 

"Hia  DWD  IbIsdU,  rogelber  wilb  a- combinalioB  of  lortunala  circmaalaneea,  bais  raiaed 
OeneiaJ  Moruan  lo  the  dialioguiBhed  elation  be  now  oecupiea.  In  eaiiy  Ufe,  ha  waa  a 
clerk  in  a  merehant'a  ilore.  Bubaequently  he  entered  Ibe  army,  and  aoon  after  BU|D>nd 
Boma  property  by  a  matrimonial  alliance.  He  wae  rapidly  promoted,  and  Ibua  placed  in  cir- 
cuBialaaca  which  enabled  bim  to  take  an  actire  pari  in  poliiica.  Having  joined  what  waa 
than  called  the  popaUr  party,  die  aetiniy  he  diaplayod,  and  tba  inflnence  he  eisrcued,  very 
aooo  aauaed  bim  to  be  regarded  aa  tba  leader  of  iL  Hia  lalenta,  both  aa  a  aotdier  and  a  poh- 
ticiao,  Boon  gained  fiir  bis  par^  tba  aacendanl ;  and  from  one  aneeesB  lo  another,  he  finally 
airlsedat  the  presideBGj.  Oa  maching  ibia  point,  bs  diresled  bimaelf  of  all  party  fseliBga 
and  poHdcaJ  pTsddscliofia.  He  alao  did  ml  beailale  to  make  a  temporary  reaignatipci  of  fail 
civil  authority,  in  order  to  ^racl  in  person  the  pparadflfia  of  the  army.  Tbia  policy,  sn  far 
finn  diminiahing,  baa  ralbar  JDcraaaed  hb  power  and  credit  j  for  he  is  now  sought  and 
I  anchn'  of  Iheir  hope,  or  la 
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When  Madame  it  GrnfiB  publiibed  hsr  rmiaDea  called  <<  Let  Butuecu,"  all 
Paris  waa  on  the  qui  yiva  to  know  wbat  could  bo  the  origin  of  so  aingular  a  pbtaM. 
Wliat  i(  ibe  meAning  o{  Its  BaWtucai  7  woa  Ibe  ezdamauon  or  all  the  literary  coU- 
riea,  and  cTery  body  fancied  that  of  neceuity  Ihcre  miut  be  aomethiiig  oiiginal  oad 
inUmliiig  veiled  under  a  title  lo  utterty  incomprehenilble.  And  yet  the  Spaniih 
legend  of  the  Battuecai  afforded  a  baaia  aufficienUy  definite  and  striking  for  ell  tlie 
pnrpOMs  of  ronance,  but  what  ahall  we  think  ofamall-tBlk  about  planting  corn  and 
weeding  lumipa,  of  fcrming  and  philosophy,  reminitccncea  and  gonip,  appearing 
aa  a  whimaital  aeriee  of  "  Letlera  ftooi  under  a  Bridgw,"  and  aflerwaids  ccdlected 
into  a  book  with  the  eabolaitic  title  of  "A  VAlm."  Mr.  Willia,  it  aeema,  haa 
"pitched  hia  lent,"  after  many  waaderings,  in  a  beautiAil  glen  on  the  Suaquehao- 
nah,  and  haa  ehoaen  to  aignalize  the  auspicioua  event  by  this  emblematic  title  to 
a  book,  in  which  b«  employ*  bil  gay  and  brilliant  pan,  for  the  firat  time,  in  illua-' 
traling  the  congenial  theme  of  a  happy  home  and  ila  pursuila.  Making  arery  due 
allowance  fljrthiaoalentBtiouaaingularity  in  a  title,  and  it  is  impossible  not  lo  be  in- 
terested and  delighted  with  the  charming  goaaip  of  this  little  work,  which  picture* 
eoonlry  life  and  occupationa — bating,  bowever,  a  good  deal  of  affectation — with  a 
pen  Bfom  which  freshness,  poetry  ood  grace  flow  with  natural  ease,  euid  are  em- 
ployed with  accomptlahed  (act.  Not  since  White's  History  of  Selbome  haa  there 
been  pnbliahed  a  work  that  describes  more  delightfully  the  bustle  and  the  leinire, 
the  enjoymenli  and  pleasures  of  an  elegant  country  life. 


PHOTOGBNIC    SRAWINO. 

Thia  interealing  discoiery  is  ^trosecultd  with  ardor  in  Europe,  and  already  hat 
been  turned  to  atriking  uccoom.  Since  publicity  has  been  gJTen.to  Mr.  Talbot's 
process,  the  Literary  Qszette  aays,  that  many  and  important  improTemenls  hafS 
been  mode,  by  9ir  J.  Heraehetl,  and  others,  among  men  of  science,  and  by  stIbIS, 
especially  engraTers;  in  the  hands  of  two  of  these,  who  appear  lo  hare  simultane- 
ously made  the  same  discovery,  it  has  become  an  important  art.  Mr.  J.  F.  HaTell, 
and  Mr.  WilUmore,  both  of  London,  have,  by  covering  glass  with  elcAin;  ground 
and  amoka,  sketched  designs  upon  it.  Through  the  glass  thus  exposed  by  tha 
•cratches,  tbe  photogenic  paper  receives  the  ligld,  and  the  deaign  which  the  aun  may 
be  said  to  print,  may  be  multiplied  with  perftel  identity  fbrever  I  Designa  thus  pro- 
duced will  probably  become  much  more  common,  and  even  more  generally  applica- 
Ue  than  lithography,  because  all  Ibe  means  are  more  readily  accessible,  whilst  it 
will  receive  its  rank  as  an  ait,  and  he  excellent  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  artist, 
M  a  draughtsman  with  the  etching  needle.  The  size  need  no  longer  be  kept  down  by 
that  of  the  printing  press,  aa  Ibe  aizr  of  the  glass  can  alone  limit  the  size  of  the  de- 
aign. Thia  is  a  real  and  valuable  discovery,  applicable  to  a  thousand  purposes. 
Mr.  Bavell,  and  his  brother,  a  well  known  painter  in  Elngtand,  have  succeeded  in 
giving  some  true  colors  also,  lo  their  productions,  by  the  action  of  lighL  BeautitU 
imitationa  of  washed  bistredrawingsmay  beprodueed,byif0^n^0ui  thelight  on 
the  glass  by  black  varnioh,  which  will  obstruct  the  transmission  of  light  in  pn^Mn^ 
lion  lothe  tbicknesa  with  which  the  vamiahia  laid  on;  and  spectmens  like  ftnemes- 
totinlo  prints  have  been  produced  by  thie  procea. 

We  perceive,  moreover,  by  numerous  advertisement*  in  the  London  literary  pa- 
pera,  that  photogenic  drawing  paper,  haa  already  become  an  article  of  eomroerae, 
•nd  is  sold  by  the  chemiats  and  opiicans,  of  all  sizes,  thus  domesticating  an  ait, 
beautifid  a*  nature,  and  universal  aa  sunlight. 

A  proeesa  aimilar  to  that  of  M.  Daguerre,  of  France,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  of 
England,  has  been  Iried  auccessftdlyby  h  gentleman  of  Cincionati.  The  RepuWics.- 
newspaper  givet  the  folbwing  acccant  of  his  mode  of  making  picturea. 
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"  Some  cipciinimU  on  photogenic  drawing  havt  been  inadc  hf  pnifewor  liodR, 
of  t)w  MedinI  Collr^  of  Ohio,  iwl  with  entire  lucceai.  He  pnpued  paper  d»- 
pically  tor  ifais  pur  poar,  *nd  placed  it  under  Mmie  aHroDOolicnl  dugnnu,  wluch 
were  Iben  eipoied  lo  the  nin'i  ray*.  The  new  picture  u  ai  in  a  few  minutea  formed 
and  TemoTfd,  and  a  procesi  nvd,  bf  which  the  f^rea  wen  permanenllf  fixed. 
The  Bpeeimeni  thua  produod  air  in  every  rrapect  aallsfaciory.  They  looli  u 
though  they  bad^been  moat  careiiilly  engnTen. 


WBITKBN    LITIRATOKE. 

We  tnni  with  linctretf  pleaiure  lo  every  iodicalioD  of  a  growing  literary  qurit 
jn  the  rich  and  titcniive  regiona  of  our  WcMcm  Slalea,  for  it  is  tbence  that  genuine 
and  unalloyed  Ameiican  literature  muH  artse.  Star  after  lUr  in  our  nalional  coik- 
■tellalion  ia  riiin°  in  (hat  glorioua  region,  and  it  ia  cheering  to  think,  whalevcr 
may  be  the  relation  of  iheir  jiolitics  (o  the  partiea  of  the  country,  that  the  inatitutioni 
of  all  Ihe  Western  Stairs  are  thoroughly  denii>:ralic — framed  to  promote  the  greatest 
bappinraa  of  Ihe  greatest  number,  and  lo  secure  in  every  act  and  deparlmeid  of 
gDvemmrni  Ihe  thorough  ascendency  of  the  peofde.  We  care  hut  liule  for  the  vary- 
in;  shades  Of  present  politics  in  coDtempUling  the  great  resulli  upon  Ihe  futtirs  dea- 
linies  of  Ihe  country  and  of  the  human  fsmity,  which  :>uch  a  ayriauatic  popular 
conlrol  musl  ultimalely  effect.  One  of  its  earliest  rcaults  will  b«  a  beallhy,  rich  and 
original  lileratnre — "  doI  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay,"  but  dBriving  its  energy 
and  uaetulneaa  from  the  noblest  development  and  expansion  of  Ihe  human  inlellecl, 
and  drawing  aublimcsl  inipiraiion  from  a  aeentry  and  history  all  her  own. 

We  welcome,  then,  with  plenaure  into  the  field  a  periodical  publication  of  which 
the  firmt  number  Dow  liei  before  us,  publlahed  at  Pittsburgh,  tuid  devtited  to  Ihe  ei- 
prrsa  development  of  the  young  talents  of  the  Weal.  It  is  called  the  Western 
Literary  Examiner,  and  as  a  firit  number,  abound*  with  evidence*  of  lignol  lalenu 
If  a  literary  idler  like  ourselves  wished  lo  subscribe  to  any  periodical  il  would  as- 
■uredly  be  to  such  a  one  u  this  Irom  the  Weal. 


TBK    NEW    TORK    HISTORICAL    BOCIETT. 

Thiabody  hasrecenily  madeiiaclfconapicuousby  it*  laudable  efibri*  to  celebrate 
in  suitable  style  Ihe  fiftieth  annivenary  of  Washington's  Insuguration,  the  beau- 
tiAll  ode  wriilen  by  Mr.  Bcyajil  for  which  occasion  was  published  in  our  lost  nwn- 
ber,  and  the  oration  which  it  called  forth  from  ^r.  Adsms,  is  now  in  the  press- 
But  ■  greater  and  more  appiopriale  merit,  eoniiats  in  ils  agency  lo  procure  fma  the 
State  the  appointment  of  a  competent  individual  to  visit  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  all  Ihe  official  materials  for  the  colonial  history  of  New  York,  whirh  exist 
in  the  archives  of  England  and  Holland.  The  importanee  of  Ibis  subject  lo  eveiy 
person  acquainted  with  the  scnreily  of  materials  existing  in  this  country,  for  an  ac- 
curate colonial  history,  will  ensure  the  thanks  of  every  one  eonveiaaai  with  the  sub- 
is  which  effected  aueh  a  laudable  object. 


•(•The  excess  ofpotitieal  matter  in  our  lale  numbers  has  occasioned  the  omiasion 

of  several  light  articles  on  file  for  insertion.    Among  others,  the  coQclnaion  of  "A 
Soldier's  Story"  has  been  necessarily  postponed. 
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Addreia  introdoclory  to  the  Franklin  Lee-  F 
turea,  deliicred  at  Boelon,  September 

I,  1838,  8E;  Poaition  of  Dr.  Cbanning,  Flowera  of  Cengreaais&tl  Rbatgrii    -        t4 

ib.i  Eitnct*  from  lbs  Oration,  8fi-SI.  Fr«a  Banking        .   •            -            -      S37 

CuoiT  SvBTEM,  Tm,  Seeoiid  Artiei4.  147  FAiun'  DiBoa,  Thb            -            •      3m 

Mr.  Carry's  Reply  noticed,  148;  DeGoi-  Pbahcohu   HooBTAn  NtnoB,  Tin 

liana  of  terms,   ISl ;    EieeuiiTe  later-  New  Hampabir*     •            -            •      37T 
ference,   163 ;   ''apcr  money  agrarian- 

iam,  IIJ7;  Change  of  policy,  1G9;  Free  O 
Banking,  ISO;  ConaeqaeDcea,  lG3-iea; 

DegradalioD   of  the   E^gliah    laboring  Olahcu  at  CtnraaMs.  No.  a.      -      Ml 
olaaa,  IBIi  Public  debt*,  171 ;  NawEng-  The  Hall  of  tha  Houaa,  Sn  i  OiigiBBl  de- 
land  banka,  17S-I7fl.  ilgn,  MS;  The  Speaker,  9(8;  Mr.  H. 
A.  Garland,  Clerk,  ii.s  Ganeral  Dnm- 
D  goolr.  Memoir  and  akeuh  oC  9M)  Ma- 
jor Garland,  do^  367  |   Mr.  Taliaiun, 
I1rm,TiiM,PiwBtheGamiaBafSchil-  370;  Mr.  Coahmaa,  371. 

let,  by  tha  anihorof  "Pocahmtaa."        flO  GMraBAL     Bakkuio     Lav    or     tbb 

Da  Ponti,  Hra.,  Una*  by  Statb  or  NkW  You,       -            •      417 

"Thi  Hbabt'b  Tbdbt."   -            -      4S7  Tha    meaaure  a  cwcesatDn  of  tha  WUg 

SiFAicATioHE,  (RcTiew  of  the  Report  Party  lo  tha  progreaB  of  DaDHKiMtoaan- 

of  tba  CoinmiUee  on  the  SwartwDul  timanta,  427;  Abatnelorthe  Law,  4iB; 

D«&1CBtian)                                       -       46S  Bnamiaaiion  of  tha  Law,  431 )  Conp- 

Negl«ct  of  their  duty  by  the  Committee  of  Inller'a  report,  433 ;  Pnapaolin  eapi- 

Inreadgalion,  468;  Partial  eharaclar  of  lal,  434;  Nnnbar  ami  aapilal  of  bank* 

the  iDTealigatioD,  4«>  t  Whig  ipaechea,  BDbacrib«l  under  tha  Uw,  <NMe)  4M ; 

470)  Procaedinga  of  tha  WUga,  4T1 1  OparUioDof  thelaw,  4S5|  KotaaiHaad 


tmder  Um  Ael,  UT ;  BnafiB  of  ths  maa- 
■urs,  43B I  Brill,  U 1 ;  GeD<r«l  coui Jer- 
■tioai,  149 )  lilt  nmady  niggsalad,  44G. 


—"A  tUag  of  BeiBl] 


'  J°J 


BawthonaN(tliuuel,TWlMsriL«Pnir- 
iDo*B«iH,NolV.  OUBnlurDud- 
l«y,  by       ■  -  -  -         51 

HBonapin,  Pilliar,  Hii  n*w  diMoreiy 
i>f  »  Tut  country  in  Anwriu  deMritf 
MJ,  -  -  1SI-38I 

StBtemsBt  of  Ihe  ooalrareny  mpocting, 
3B4 )  Ths  leiliBiixiy  igUBM  bim  «>un- 
iacd,  and  tlia  originality  of  hii  elaia 
dafsoded,  3SB'40fi. 


bnnuoLL,  CHAiua  J.,  Sparch  oi;  in 
tha  Coaraniioo  of  PenniylTinia,  on 
lefpiladTg  and  jadiciti  conml  oiar 
Bank  Chartcn.      -  -  -        S) 

Tba  doelrina  Ihat  IHad  in  pinduring  a 
bank  chartar  viotalai  it,  dtnim),  («; 
State  granta  of  priTata  pinperty  cannot 
be  raaumed,  ib.;  Chartcn  of  Ineorpara- 
tion  not  to  ba  eonfisaadfld  with  tiank 
ehanan,  100;  Charlar  rigbta  not  mora 
•acTfd  than  peracmal,  101  j  though  made 
*o  by  Jodicial  dwiiiooa,  ib.;  thia  ii  a 
miiehieTDua  arror,  ii.,'  Tlia  power  of  a 

td,ib.!  and  examined,  102-107;  Bank 
chaitsn  aot  Molraela,  107 ;  Tbrea  clal- 

polilieal,  t08 ;  Erili  iaeidani  to  tba  aya- 
t«ID,  UOl  LegblMian  to  lia  made  tha 
enn,  ai  it  wai  the  cauae,  ib ;  power  of 
[TeitsdrigbU 


113)  I 


ehiie  aad  prinle  Tatted  rigbta,  ibi  diT- 
fanne*  between  theebananof  lireadDoi 
oT  tbe  middle  agea  umI  nxiden  bank 
efaartan,llE{argaDaulaanawetwl,llSt 
a  bank  boaoi  ■<>  compenaatioa  to  a  State 
lor  (be  pottim  oT  In  aorereignty  aliana- 
ted    la  a  cbaHar,    117)    Ike   qneition 

ISO;  Judicial  Mnatniotiooa  of  law  infee- 
tigated,  134,  MO;  Ibe  power  el  a  legte- 
lalure  orar  banking  intereaB,  eiempli- 
fied,    1431 


La^'i  Stvtxb  or  Fuianci 
Hiitoryof  tha  System,  334; 
Compuiy  Tcnned  io  1717  by  Law,  338 1 
Royal  Bank,  337;  Compaa;  of  tba 
Indin,  S2B;  Eiliacirdioary  attempt!  tat 
keep  op  a  paper  circulation,  3SR)  Im- 
meMe  inne  of  paper,  330 ;  DeprecialioB 
and  overthrow,  331. 
IXKDDaiBAM'a  Riroar,  RcTiewof,  E4t 
It*  iMiliiy— Mr.  Turton— Ib  adniaaiau 
pnrre  the  eoiraclnen  or  the  riew  taken 
by  the  Democnlic  Renew  of  tbe  Cana- 
dian aOain,  G43  ;  Analyiia  of  the  Report 
Lower  Canada,  644  ;  Tbe  Preoeh  party, 
and  the  Engliah,  ib.;  DialioctiDna  and 
cirit  (tmgglei  between  Ibe  partlei,  64Et 
Cbaracier  of  the  EpgUih  popolalieii, 
G4fi;  Mr.  Papineaa  eelogiied,  (Note) 
B4T;  Want  of  edncation  anoag  Ibe 
Prancb  habllBDi,  ib.;  Refuial  of  Ibe  Bri- 
tiib  geremmeni  to  edncate  tha  peeplef 
649 ;  Origin  of  Ibe  national  hoetility  be- 
tween tbe  racBB,  ib.;  The  French  party 
vindicated  Irora  Lard  Durbam'i  chargea 
of  treaeooable  iuntrreeliaa,  (Note)  GSl  ; 
Reduction  of  emigration,  U2;  Remarka 
DO  Ibe  poaiiiont  of  the  Rf-port— DiKon- 
tenta  in  Nora  Scotia  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward'i  liland,  (Note)  SSG ;  The  conraa 
of  the  Anembly  Tindicaled,  KT;  Diaor- 
.  giniiation  of  tbe  Prurince,  GGB;  Upper 
Canada,  U9;  SirPrancig  Bead'i  policy, 
Mukeniie'a  inaiurection,  ECG;  Appeal 
to  the  American  preia,  607 ;  The  clergy 
Reaervea,  ib.;  Adminintntian  of  jnatice, 
E70;  New  Bmnawick,  Nora  Scotia  and 
Prince  Edward'i  laland,  ib.;  Pnblie 
hindi  aai  emrgrabon,  B71 ;  Vaat  diSar- 
toce  between  tbe  Amerkea  and  Hridah 
aide  of  tha  line,  fi73)  Tbe  remedy  aa 
pvp<Bed  by  Lord  Durham,  E73;  Bl- 
amined,  B76-C79. 


bow'vTltaovnnBAap  - 


Match  of  Cheia  bet* 

and  New  York       .  .  -         | 

Maine  Boundary  Oneilico     -  -       3 

HlDIaOW,  AKD  THI'  Hasisoi'  Pafiu, 

Reviaotd.   -----      3' 
at  tha  Cenatllndon,  143 ;  acai 
fhra  btitory  ef  it )  b 


of  th<  DebatM,'»44|  Mn.  Madlnm't 
Utter  to  Coagreas,  ud  their  purehAte 
of  the  Muiwcripti,  S4S  ;  deKription  at 
Ifa*  work,  UHJ  extncK  from  il,  24S-S43 ; 
Aiucdote  of  Fnskliti  u  the  algiiiiig  of 
Ihe  Coutituiion,  SeOg   Memoii  of  ^. 

D  (he  recuUMliona  of  > 


■,  2G0-2I 


•  Hour  CaHiB. 
triTeller. 

Hie  raul  deseribad,  383;  the  SiDplon, 
Cbuabairy,  the  midenne  of  Roosean 
•ndMulun  Worena,  3^4)  MffiiMelian, 
3CB;  Scenery  of  the  Higb  Alpa,  ib.i 
Si.  Miehuli,  366)  Linet  from  Wocda- 
wocth,  347  i  Village  proeeaakHi^ES. 

Mosinaa 418 

kbrtinsan,  Harriet,  ttuotBIioB  from    -         78 
Hsoigomarf'i ' 


Nmw  You  Eucrioa,  Th^  Steand 

ArtitU. 

HothiDg  in  it  diauHingiag  te  ibt  Demo- 
cracy, 3 ;  I>«iaiTe  •ietcriei  of  Ihs  De- 
mocratic party  in  other  part*  of  the 
Union,  ti  Cuxei  of  the  remit,— 4h* 
meaiM  emplsfed  b;r  ^*  Whig  party, 
4-S ;  Eaerrating  eflecu  of  long  aaeen- 
deney  In  the  Damocntie  put;  il»U;  E  ) 
Erroneoui  policy  puraned  dnriog  (he 
cri>i>  of  ISSr,  a  I  SucceM  of  iba  Dano- 
entJc  pHTty  certain  in  1h«  Preeidential 
election  of  1840,  7. 
Niv  Jbust  CoitausuoHAi.  ELEcriati, 

Th«,  -        -        -  -     690 

Banurki,  (90;  identity  of  the  eaae  with 
the  Pannaylraaia  Ckmipiney,  ib  ;  atate- 

tion  of  (he  Federal  party,  B9S;  the  Bar- 
liaburg  Circtd4U',  G96;  copy  of  the  Cmn- 
berland  reDvn,  E97i  (Note)  remaikaoa 
i(  tsa ;  the  Middleaei  islum  S99 ;  copy 
ofit,iA;  (NotaJcsadaetortheOoremor 
umI  comiDil,  600{  crauldaratioiui,  SOlt 
(able  of  the  aetoal  Tote,  ib;  (Note)  rea- 
low  in  jnttificaiion  of  tb«  Goramor'a 


FLowau  or  CovoiEssioifAi,  Raxr- 

Sample  of  bombut  fmn  Mr.  Hene^e'a 

Frentiaa,  96. 
Hatch  or  Cnise   iciwmtn   Nnr 
Yomx  A.VB  Wabbdkiton,  and  atata 
OTMOTM  -  -  -  9t 

Fuix  Banehis     -  .  .      237 

Sta(e  of  thinga  imder  which  (he  free 
banking  law  of  New  York  waa  en- 
acted, £3S ;  R««*Bt  IggialalioD  do  thia 
■ubject  en««w,  ib. ;  Unreabieted 
freedom  (he  remedy,  939. 
AniaicA  Vbbfdcci  -sit 

L.  B.  L.     -  -237 

Particulari  from  the  LcodoD  papera  r«tA- 
(iTa  to  tha  dead)  of  Mn.  Macl«a— 
tetter  frnm,  33§  ;  "The  Polar  tiiar," 
by,  ib. !  Latter  (hm  faer  to  Hn.  Hall, 
339; 
EOKiouaEi,  a  norel — Notica  cJ     -      340 
Eitiact  from,  deacribing  a  aalown  hua^ 
841 1  Plot  dC  ib. 
Haihi  BotnutAET  duiBtion      -      Ml 

The  Biecntion  is  l^anadi,  343. 
NoncB      ■  -  -  .      630 

Puotooaaio  DiAwum    -  Gir 

Mr.  Daguoira'i  new  inrentiaa— Prafee- 
■orHoneB'ideaaip<iDnaf;(,ei8;  lb. 
Poi  Talbot'a  ptoeeaa,  ib. ;  Hb  accanu 
of  it,  619; 
HiWNEFUi'a  ToAVKu — Toyafea  an 
Nord  confirm  Tie  w  taken  oTkia  Tera- 
eily  in  the  April  Numbar  -       6S0 

Montoohikt's  GUArUIALA  601 

lie  Atialan  deecnbed,  fia9;  Can«n, 
ib.;  Gaaenl  Hcnian,  610. 
A  l'uu— by  WilUa— Notica  of     -      SI  1 
PaoTOoanio  Dbawirs,  Farther  pai^ 


(11 

WXBTESH    LlTKKATUHI      -  CIS 

Tm  Na«  Youi  HirroucALSocuTT  Gia 

NlBHT.Tn    -  -  -         440 

New  York  Hiatorioal  SocMty,  The    -      CIS 


i  examined  end  refitted,  bj 


r  of  the  federal  pf^y  prored 
by  their  conne  in  limilar  oawa,  6Dt,-e; 
obaamiiDiu  do  the  neuore,  GOT. 
HOTBS  OP  THE  MONTH    93'337-337- 
817-809. 

St.  Jnui  Di  Ulloa  -  -         99 

Hemarka  on  ita  captnre  by  the  pTsnch, 
03;  The  Kvnch  blockade  coadeciui- 
ad,ii. 


Old  iBomiDU  oir  A  Lei  Shokb,  by  as 

OuoiKAi,  or  THx  National  Mblodt, 

Yahkik  Doodu,  by  PonoB  Jnnkv.     9 
Ode  rom  th*  PtPi'UTH  AHaimoAiv 

or    WaIHIMOTOh'i     bUDBUMATIDR, 

by  W.  C.  Brjuu       .        .        -        41 
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